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Here  is  thy  footstool  and  there  rest  thy  feet  where  live  the 
poorest,  and  lowliest,  and  lost 

When  I  try  to  bow  to  thee,  my  obeisaiice  cannot  reach 
down  to  the  depth  where  thy  fieet  rest  among  the  poorest,  and 
lowliest,  and  lost. 

Pride  can  never  approach  to  where  thou  walkest  in  the 
clothes  of  the  humble  among  the  poorest,  and  lowliest,  and  lost. 

My  heart  can  never  find  its  way  to  where  thou  keepest 
company  with  the  companioBlcss  among  the  poorest,  the 
lowliest,  and  the  lost 

Taoorb. 
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PREFACE 


William  Booth  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  centuries  one 
of  the  most  signal  figures  in  human  history.  Therefore,  to 
paint  his  portrait  faithfully  for  the  eyes  of  those  who  come 
after  us — a  great  duty  and  a  severe  responsibility — has  been 
my  cardinal  consideration  in  preparing  these  pages.  Only 
when  circumstances  insisted  have  I  turned  from  my  attempt 
at  portraiture  to  examine  documents  which  will  one  day  be 
employed  by  the  historian  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  work,  posterity  will  be  able 
to  feel  something  of  the  power  of  William  Booth's  person- 
ality, an  '  to  understand  how  it  was  his  spirit  could  touch  the 
human  heart  in  so  many  lands  and  in  almost  all  the  varied 
circumstances  of  mortal  life.  If  I  have  failed,  it  may  be 
possible,  I  hope,  because  of  the  sincerity  of  my  amUtion, 
for  a  better  painter  in  another  age  to  discern  on  my  fading 
canvas  at  least  two  or  three  colours  useful  for  a  more  living 
likeness. 

I  desire  to  add  that  in  my  difficult  task  I  have  received 
valuable  help  from  Bramwell  Booth,  the  son  of  William,  and 
the  present  General  of  the  Salvation  Army.  But  for  good 
or  for  evil  the  book  is  mine,  and  I  alone  stand  at  the  judg- 
ment bar.  I  have  written  as  I  wished  to  write,  said  what  I 
wished  to  say,  and  the  book  is  my  honest  idea  of  the  truth. 

H.  B. 

London, 
28/^  March,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 


TBS  TIMES  INTO  WHICH  O'lt  HXRO  WAS  BOKN 
Z839 

FkoM  a  study  of  the  Nottingham  Date  Book  it  would  seem 
that  the  unchronided  occurrence  of  M^lUam  Booth's  Wrth 

in  1829  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  events  almost 
as  horrible  and  alarming  as  any  that  ever  intimidated  the 
decent  inhaUtants  of  a  dvlHaed  English  town. 

Nature  at  that  time  showed  her  most  ferodous  face  to 
the  midland  capital ;  and  man,  who  is  said  to  begin  where 
Nr  ture  ends,  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  exceeding 
these  excesses  of  his  environment. 

It  was  a  period  of  tremendous  storms  and  of  horrible 
brotaUty :  of  thunder,  Ughtning.  and  devastating  rains :  of 
hideous  crimes  and  outrageous  destitution.  Nine  months 
before  the  birth  of  William  Booth  the  town  was  swept  and 
flooded  by  the  most  angry  tempest  within  living  memory ; 
three  days  after  his  birth  inunense  masses  of  rock  gave  way 
both  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  in  the  then  nd^bouring 
hamlet  of  Sneinton,  plunging  down  in  many  hundreds  of 
tons  upon  the  houses  beneath.  A  more  or  less  formal 
revival  in  the  religious  life  of  the  city  which  marked  the 
year  of  the  gieat  RevivaUst's  birth  may  have  been  due  in 
no  small  part  to  these  alarming  occurrences.  Many  churches 
and  chapels  in  1829  were  restored,  repaired,  or  reopened 
fcr  pubUc  worship,  the  local  dignitaries  taking  a  ceremonial 
I»rt  in  some  of  the  cdebrations  which  marked  these  efforts 
either  to  appease  the  heavens  or  to  Christianize  the  peojde. 

Two  years  before,  the  town  had  been  deeply  shocked 
by  the  discovery  of  a  gang  of  resurrection  men  in  its  midst 
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who  went  about  at  night  "  despoiling  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
dead."  So  sharply  did  this  disclosure  agitate  and  excite 
the  minds  of  Nottingham  people  that,  when  the  murders 
committed  by  Burke  and  Hare  in  Edinburgh  became  known 
in  1829,  the  whole  town  was  thrown  into  a  condition  of 
panic  which  necessitated  action  by  the  magistrates.  Burke 
and  Hare  were  "  connected  with  the  murder  by  suffocation 
of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  their  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  dissection  "  ; 
and  so  alarmed  were  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  by 
these  dreadful  disclosures  that  "timid  people  dared  not 
to  venture  out  after  dark,  and  all  sorts  of  alarming  reports 
were  in  circulation."  Little  was  talked  of,  we  are  told, 
"  but  rumours  of  pitch-plasters  being  placed  on  people's 
mouths,  and  of  others  being  missing  and  burked."  The 
magistrates  of  Nottingham  were  obliged,  so  general  was 
the  panic,  to  issue  a  notice  declaring  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  alarm. 

Murders,  highway  robberies,  mysterious  stabbings  of 
women  in  the  streets  at  night,  crimes  of  every  kind,  pubUc 
executions  and  a  public  whipping  witnessed  by  enormous 
crowds  of  people,  escapes  from  the  County  Gaol  in  Narrow 
Marsh,  riots  and  insurrections  of  a  most  demoniacal  char- 
acter, devastating  fires,  destmctiye  floods,  and  thunder- 
storms fatal  to  man  and  beast — these  dire  and  dreadful 
things  continued  to  agitate  the  life  of  Nottingham  throughout 
the  boyhood  of  William  Booth.  We  may  allow  ourselves 
the  conjecture  that  the  child  was  influenced  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  continual  excitement  provoked  by  these 
events,  particularly  when  we  remember  the  isolation  of 
provincial  cities  at  that  time  and  the  general  narrowness 
of  the  outlook  upon  life.  He  would  have  heard  on  every 
side  of  him  breathless  tales  of  murder  and  garrottings, 
descriptions  of  surging  drunkoi  crowds  watching  the  hanging 
of  criminals ;  he  would  have  seen  the  maddened  rioters 
when  they  tore  down  the  iron  raihngs  in  front  of  his  father's 
house  to  use  them  as  weapcms  against  the  soldiers  and 
special  constables ;  he  did  see,  and  on  many  occasions, 
bodies  of  men  and  women  charging  through  the  streets 
to  sack  bakers'  shops,  returning  with  their  anns  full  of 
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loaves ;  he  was  the  witness  again  and  again  of  such  misery 
and  destitution,  such  haggard  want  and  infuriating  depriva- 
tion, as  filled  the  streets  with  angry  mohs  shouting  for  food, 
compelled  the  authorities  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and'drove 
thousands  of  people  to  seek  the  relief  of  the  rates.  ^' 

Children  in  the  poor  streets  of  great  cities  hear  nothing 
of  political  events;  they  are  uninfluenced  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  period.  But  their  minds,  in  that  region  which 
psychologists  name  the  unconscious,  are  influenced,  and 
powerfully  influenced,  by  all  the  sights  and  all  the  sounds 
of  their  environment.  They  take  a  passive  part  in  the 
life  cf  their  own  immediate  world,  but  thdr  minds  are 
unconsciously  active,  and  their  characters  are  permanently 
affected  by  the  most  transitory  excitements  of  their  time. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  William  Booth  heard  any  dis- 
cussions touching  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Ref  jnn  KD, 
Newman's  work  at  Oxford,  Negro  Emancipation,  and  the 
stubborn  conservatism  of  that  "unmanageable  naval 
officer."  his  sovereign  lord,  King  WiUiam  the  Fourth.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  heard  a  hundred  stories  of  the 
dreadful  minder  that  was  followed  by  the  last  execution 
on  Gallows  Hill ;  of  the  funeral  by  night,  without  religious 
ceremony,  of  a  young  butcher  who  had  committed  suicide 
in  so  dehberate  a  fashion  that  the  jury  was  forced  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se ;  of  the  great  riot  which  led  am<nig 
other  things  to  the  gutting  of  Nottingham  Castle  by  incen- 
diaries ;  of  the  public  execution  of  some  of  the  rioters; 
of  the  frightful  desolation  wrou§^t  in  the  town  by  Asiatic 
cholera  ;  of  the  fight  between  two  yoxmg  men  on  Mapperley 
Plains  for  the  love  of  a  girl  who  had  promised  to  marry  the 
winner,  one  of  tlM  men  bang  killed  in  the  contest ;  of  more 
than  one  execution  of  men  for  atrocious  offences  committed 
against  young  women ;  of  people  transported  for  Ufe  on 
trivial  diaiges ;  of  the  last  public  flogging  to  take  place 
in  Nottingham  ;   of  many  a  disastrous  fire  that  swept 
through  the  city;  and  of  the  crashing  down  of  rock  in 
Sneinton  Hermitage,  close  to  his  own  home,  with  a  noise 
that  seemed  Uke  the  thunders  of  Judgment  Day. 

Gossip  of  this  kind  must  have  been  general  in  the  town, 
particularly  among  children,  and  we  know  that  it  made  a 
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da^  impression  on  the  mind  of  TK^Iliam  Booth.   "  Whoi  bat 

a  mere  child,"  he  says  in  his  preface  to  In  Darkest  England, 
published  in  1890,  "  the  degradation  and  helpless  misery 
of  the  poor  stockingers  of  my  native  town,  wandering  gamit 
and  hunger-stricken  through  the  streets,  droning  out  their 
melancholy  ditties,  crowding  the  Union  or  toiling  like  galley 
slaves  on  relief  works  for  a  bare  subsistence,  kindled  in  my 
heart  yearnings  to  help  the  poor  which  have  continued  to 
this  day,  and  which  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  my 
whole  life."  He  spoke  on  one  occasion  of  his  troubled 
childhood,  saying  with  some  bitterness,  v^ch  the  reader 
will  readily  understand,  "  From  the  earliest  days  I  was 
thrown  into  close  association  with  poverty  in  its  lowest 
depths."  His  mind,  before  it  was  penetrated  by  religious 
illumination,  must  have  been  depressed  by  the  gossip  of 
Nottingham  back-streets  and  by  the  sights  of  misery  and 
want  which  confronted  him  at  every  turn. 

In  1837,  the  year  which  witnessed  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  to  the  throne,  there  was  distress  in  Nottingham 
of  a  most  grievous  and  heartbreaking  description.  William 
Booth,  though  only  eight  years  of  age,  was  powerfully 
impressed  by  the  horrors  of  that  year.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Exchange  at  which  five  thousand  pounds 
was  subscribed  for  "  the  relief  of  the  widely-sfnmd  distress 
amongst  the  operative  classes,  arising  from  an  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  manufacturing  interest."  The  number  of 
persons  thrown  for  subsbtence  upon  the  poor  rates  was 
greate.  than  ever  before  known.  "  The  enumeration  was  as 
follows : — ^Within  the  walls  of  the  house,  971.  Two  hundred 
men  on  the  roads,  with  fomiUes  of  fom  on  an  average, 
1,000.  Fed  twice  a  day  in  a  temporary  erection  on  Back 
Commons,  258.  Children  fed  and  educated,  200.  Aged, 
infirm,  sick,  etc.,  receiving  outdoor  relii^f,  1,200.  Total 
relieved  from  the  rates  weekly,  3,6i^q ;  or  about  one  in 
fourteen  of  the  entire  population  of  the  union."  An  entry 
in  the  Nottingham  Date  Book  shows  that  the  local  wages, 
although  shamefully  inadequate,  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  stockingers  (43.  6d.  a  week)  mentioned  in  the  Ltfe  of 
Thonias  Cooper. 

The  year  1838  was  famous  for  a  severe  wintor  and  the 
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freezing  of  the  River  Trent.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  at  Sneinton,  where  A^Uiam  Booth  had  been  baptized, 
was  laid  by  Lord  Manvers.  Grace  Darling's  heroic  exer- 
tions to  save  the  lives  of  people  on  board  the  wrecked 
Forfarshire  thrilled  the  whole  cotmtry,  and  in  Nottingham, 
because  a  Mr.  Churchill  of  the  town  was  among  those  vrtui 
had  perished,  made  a  deep  impression ;  a  monument  was 
set  up  in  the  General  Cemetery. 

In  1839  the  new  chtirch  at  Sneinton  was  opened  by  the 
Hshop  of  lincohi,  and  we  may  take  it  as]  fully  certain 
that  ^^^Uiam  Booth  was  present  at  this  elaborate  ceremonial. 
Worse  distress  than  ever  occurred  among  the  operatives, 
lasting  from  that  autumn  to  the  spring  of  1840.  Three 
thousand :  our  hundred  and  eighty-one  people  received  relief. 
A  riot  was  anticipated,  and  the  troops  in  the  town  were 
kept  imder  arms. 

In  1842  there  was  an  attempt  "  to  promote  a  general 
strike,  or  cessation  from  labour,  mitil  the  document  known 
as  the  People's  Charter  became  the  law  of  the  land."  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  mention  of  a  general  strike,  and  it 
seons  as  if  Nottingham  gave  birth  to  the  idea.  Now  and 
again  William  Booth  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  large 
crowds  that  gathered  to  hear  the  Chartist  orators. 

In  1844  the  whole  town  was  staggered  by  a  calamity 
which  could  not  fail  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  young  Booth.  A  labourer  named  William  Saville,  agec  z-. . 
who  had  been  married  at  Sneinton  Church,  murdered  hib 
wife  and  three  children.  He  was  executed  an  August  8, 
and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
"Eight  was  the  hour  of  execution,  but  every  available 
space  was  occui»ed  kmg  hdan  it  arrived.  Oocaakmally, 
there  came  a  cry  from  the  surging  mass  that  some  one  was 
fainting  or  being  crushed  to  death,  and  if  the  sufferer  were 
fortunate  enou^^  not  to  be  entirdy  bereft  of  strength,  he 
or  she  was  lifted  up,  and  permitted  to  walk  to  the  extremity 
of  the  crowd  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Saville  was 
led  forth,  and  at  three  minutes  past  eight,  the  drop  descended. 
Ahnost  immediately  after  the  mighty  crowd  broke,  as  it 
were,  in  the  middle.  The  anxiety,  deep  and  general,  to 
witness  the  q>ectacle,  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  general 
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and  still  deeper  desire  to  get  away  from  the  overpowering 
and  suffocating  pressure.  The  result  was  positively  awful. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  house-doors  along  the  Pavement 
were  closed,  and  those  who  were  crushed  against  the  walls 
by  the  terrific  resistless  tide,  had  no  means  of  escape. 
Twelve  persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
received  serious  injuries ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  deaths  of 
five,  after  lingering  illnesses,  w&ce  dourly  traceable  to  the 
same  catastrophe." 

j^WiUiam  Booth  had  already  started  his  life  as  a  preacher 
when  in  1847  the  curate  of  his  old  church  at  Sndnton  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  grounds  of  Nottingham  Castle,  shooting 
himself  on  the  refusal  of  a  vicar  in  the  town  to  accept  him 
as  the  lover  of  Ms  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen  years  of 
age. 

These  few  events,  however  briefly  related,  will  afford 
some  idea  to  the  reader,  not  only  of  certain  local  influences 
surrounding  the  childhood  of  WiUiam  Booth,  but  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom.  How  different  was 
that  perioQ  from  our  own  may  perhaps  be  better  seen  in 
one  siLgle  occurrence,  half  grotesque  and  half  scandalous, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  NotHngham  Date  Book  as  late 
as  1852 : 

April  28. — About  twelve  o'clock,  a  female  about  38  years 
of  age,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  two  of  his  companions 
stood  in  the  Market  Place,  near  the  sheep  pens.  The  female 
was  le  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson,  rag  merchant.  Millstone 
Lane,  and  he  had  come  to  the  determination,  with  her  consent, 
to  dispose  of  her  by  auction.  A  new  rope,  value  sixpence,  was 
round  her  neck.  Stevenson,  with  his  wife  unabashed  by  his 
side,  held  the  rope,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  my  wife  for  sale : 
r shall  put  her  up  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence."  A  man  named 
John  Burrows,  apparently  a  navvy,  proffered  a  shilling  for  the 
lot,  and  after  some  haggling  she  was  knocked  ofi  at  that  price, 
and  they  all  went  to  The  Spread  Eagle  to  sign  articles  of  agree- 
ment, the  lady  being  the  only  party  able  to  sign  her  name. 

One  cannot  now  imagine  such  an  occurrence  as  this  in 
any  civilized  town,  and  the  remembrance  of  it,  kept  in 
during  that  part  of  our  narrative  which  deals  with 
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the  childhood  and  youth  of  William  Booth,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  yoimg  evangelist.  He  was  not  only  bom  in  Notting- 
ham at  the  b^iinning  of  the  mneteenth  century,  he  was 
shaped  by  the  Nottingham  of  that  period.  And  if  he 
breathed  the  excited  spirit  of  reform  which  filled  the  air 
of  the  town  at  that  time,  as  certainly  did  he  take  into  his 
soul  the  dark  and  squalid  colour  of  his  environment.  He 
not  only  saw  suffering,  he  experienced  it.  He  not  only 
witnessed  the  destructive  force  of  sin,  he  was  aware  in 
himself  of  its  power.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  thrown 
into  close  association  with  poverty  in  its  lowest  depths; 
and  on  the  moimtains  he  remembered  the  pit  from  which 
he  was  digged.  In  few  instances  of  great  and  remarkable 
men  is  it  more  possible  to  trace  throughout  the  years  of 
their  lives,  up  to  the  very  last,  so  clear  and  deep  a  mark  of 
the  earliest  influoices  upon  thdr  diaracters. 

That  there  was  some  effort  to  reach  the  people  of 
Nottingham  with  a  more  pressing  sense  of  the  claims  of 
religion  than  was  offered  at  that  time  by  the  established 
churches  and  chapels,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
an  evangeUst  from  Yorkshire  visited  the  town,  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  conversion  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  No 
mention  is  made  of  this  John  Smith  in  the  Nottingkam 
Date  Book,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  other  sources  that  his 
visit  was  memorable  in  the  religious  history  of  the  town. 
Nottingham  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Wesley,  and  that 
great  man  has  left  behind  him  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
the  honesty  and  kindness  of  its  generous  people.  He 
visited  the  town  on  several  occasions.  His  preaching 
brought  about  numerous  conversions  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  enduring  Methodism.  But  the 
zeal  of  the  founder,  the  fire  and  passicm  which  inspired 
his  teaching  as  an  evangeUst,  was  cooUng,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Methodism  in  Nottingham, 
as  well  as  elsewhm  throughout  En^and,  was  becomh^  a 
somewhat  formal  wduxA  ci  reUgicm.  It  was  bq[inning  to 
forget  the  poor. 

The  visit  of  John  Smith  wrought  a  change,  and  it  is 
fair  to  r^ard  him  as  a  {oecuisor  of  David  (kembmy,  James 
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Caughey,  and  William  Booth;  although  he  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  immortals  among  revivalists.  He  had 
neither  the  .:holarly  sweetness  of  Wesley,  nor  the  deep 
humanity  of  William  Booth;  he  believed  in  conversion, 
but  people  had  to  come  to  his  chapel  to  experience  it ; 
he  desired  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  he  did  not  seek  them 
where  they  were  to  be  found;  whether  he  fdt  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  people  we  do  not  know,  but  he  is  certainly 
not  conspicuous  as  a  champion  of  their  rights. 

John  Smith,  we  are  told,  "was  exceedingly  wild  and 
wicked  as  a  youth,  but,  getting  converted  in  a  revival  at 
his  native  village  in  1812,  he  became  a  local  preacher." 
One  who  knew  him  tells  me  that  he  had  the  habit  of  praying 
at  public  meetings  with  his  eyes  tight  squeezed,  his  aims 
outspread,  his  hands  wide  open,  and  with  his  fingers  working 
rapidly— a  fashion  which  was  imitated  by  others.  One  of 
his  phrases  was,  "God  will  stand  to  His  engagements; 
His  work  must  go  on."  Typical  of  his  method  is  a  "  remark- 
able incident "  which  occmred  at  a  love-feast  *  over  which 
Mr.  Smith  in«sided  in  the  Halifax  Place  Chapel : 

A  local  preacher  rose  and  said  that  "  he  had  once  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  entire  sanctification,  but  through  unwatchfulness  had 
in  this  respect  suffered  loss."  With  much  feeling  he  added  that 
he  was  now  earnestly  longing  and  waiting  for  the  restoration  of 
this  great  privilege.  Mr.  Smith  instantly  started  horn  his  seat 
in  the  pulpit,  and  cried,  "  The  all-cleansing  power  is  on  you 
now  I  "  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  it  was  but  a  moment,  and 
he  then  exclaimed,  while  the  y/hcie  of  his  body  quivered  with 
emotion,  "  It  is ;  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  I  "  The  congregation 
then  united  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  in  a  short  time  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  holy 
influence,  such  as  by  the  majority  of  that  vast  assembly  was 
never  before  experienced.  It  seemed  like  a  stream  of  lightning 
pasang  throu|^  every  spirit.  At  one  time,  twenty  persons 
obtained  the  blessing  of  perfect  love  and  rose  up  r  .^idly  one 


ttT^l^-  f"*^  *         °'  reliRious  service  peculiar 

totbe  Metbodist  conunumUes.  It  was  a  meeting  for  pubUc  testimony, 
gewaUy  accmnpuded  by  partaking  of  bread  and  water  a«  a  sign  of 
uaitjr,  motnia  confidracc,  and  sood-wiU. 
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•fttt  anotim.  in  aa  ecstasy  of  imise.  to  dedai«  that  God  had 
then  deanaed  their  heart  from  all  sin. 

David  Greenbury,  who  exercised  no  small  influence  on 
William  Booth,  also  came  to  Nottingham  from  Yorkshire. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  different  type  from  John  Smith 
in  many  respects.  He  is  described  as  looking  Hke  a  country 
squire— a  tall  bearded  man,  not  xmlike  the  General  Booth 
of  later  life.  One  of  his  favourite  hymns,  it  is  temembei«d, 
contained  the  line&— 

Thoat^  in  tite  floh  I  fed  the  thorn. 
I  biflw  the  day  tiut  I  was  bwn. 

He  rejdced  in  life,  and  fonnd  a  deep  pleasure  in  his  work. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  encourage  William. 
Booth  to  continue  his  pubUc  speaking.  One  of  his  converts 
became  the  talk  of  Nottingham,  and  the  story  must  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  young  Booth— perhaps  the 
first  impulse  of  that  kind.  A  notorious  rascal  called  "  Besom 
Jack,"  whose  wife  and  children  starved  while  he  went  from 
tavern  to  tavern— a  lady  is  still  living  in  Nottin^uun  who 
remembers  how  his  wife  would  come  to  her  mother's  back- 
door begging  for  old  tea-leaves— was  converted  at  one  of 
David  Greenbury's  meetings  and  became  a  sensible,  good, 
honest  man,  a  glad  and  cheerful  Christian,  who  testified 
wherever  he  went  to  the  blessings  and  the  miracle  of  con- 
version. 

But  the  greatest  influence  upon  William  Booth  was 
exercised,  beyond  all  question,  by  the  American  evangelist 
James  Caughey,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  man  attracted  enormous  crowds  to  Wesley 
Chapel,  and  brought  about  an  undoubted  revival  of  religion 
in  the  town.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  smooth-shaven,  cada- 
verous person,  with  dark  hair.  One  who  of^  saw  him 
and  well  remembers  him  tells  me  that  he  wore  a  voluminous 
black  cloak  folded  about  him  in  a  Byronic  manner ;  his 
voice  was  subdued,  he  gave  no  sign  of  an  excitable  dis- 
position, his  preaching  warmed  slowly  into  heat  and  passion 
which  communicated  themselves  with  magnetic  instanta- 
neousness  to  his  audiences. 
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It  will  give^the  reader  a  faithful  idea  of  this  preacher 
and  his  method,  and  also  a  general  idea  of  the  prevalent 
religious  feeling,  if  I  quote  at  this  point  a  rather  striking 
description  of  one  of  his  rdigious  meetings  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  an  ancient  Nottingham 
newspaper.  The  reporter,  it  would  seem,  was  \mlucky 
in  being  bom  before  the  advent  of  Uie  sensational 
press : 

The  jneaching  of  Mr.  Caughey  creates  a  very  great  sensation 
in  the  town ;  the  chapel  is  crowded  even  in  the  aisles  during 
every  service,  and  at  its  conclusion  numbers  of  penitents  make 
their  way  to  the  communion-iails,  near  the  pulpit,  to  seek,  under 
the  terrors  of  guilty  consciences,  beneSt  there.  It  was  announced 
on  Wednesday  evening,  that  two  hundred  persons  bad  given  in 
their  names  as  having  received  conversion  under  Mr.  Caughey's 
ministry  since  be  came  to  Nottingham,  and  we  beUeve  his  vistt 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  reverend  goitkman  commences  the  service  to  lead 
the  reader  to  expect  ^iHiat  is  to  foUow.  He  gi^  out  the  hymn 
in  a  calm,  easy,  unappredating  style,  and  in  a  tone  so  conversa- 
tional, that  persons  sitting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  chapel  hnd 
it  impossible  to  gather  the  purport  of  his  words.  It  is  more 
with  the  air  and  tone  of  a  man  reading  a  paragraph  from  a 
newspaper  to  a  select  party  than  that  of  a  preacher  proclaiming 
an  important  message  to  a  large  congregation. 

In  his  prayer,  too,  very  few  indications  are  given  of  the 
astonishing  power  he  possesses  over  the  mind ;  though  it  is  not 
without  its  peculiarities.  He  lifts  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
keeps  them  in  that  posture  during  the  whole  of  his  suppUcation, 
like  Moses,  when  Israel  fought  in  Rephidim ;  and  once  or  twice, 
perhaps,  at  some  point  of  deeper  f  eeUng  clasps  his  pahns  together, 
and  then  re-elevates  than  into  the  same  poetic  attitude.  But, 
gowrally  speaking,  his  prayers  have  rather  the  tone  of  calm 
disquisition  than  address  to  the  Deity ;  and  nothing  at  all  in  them 
expressive  of  power,  except  «^en  a  gush  of  deep  affectionate 
feeling  makes  its  way  through  the  mild  tranquilUty,  or  at  rarer 
intervals  flashes  out  for  an  instant  the  Hghtning  which  has  been 
■o  calmfy  f  (dded  in  its  mantle  <rf  quiet  dand. 

His  reading  <^  Scripture  betrays  even  less  of  pow»  than  his 
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INrayer ;  it  is  not  perfonned  without  a  certain  tabdned  feeling  ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  ofi-hand  style  with  it,  and  a  certain  tone 
of  dramatic  appreciation,  without  ai^  great  apparent  solemnity 
or  reverence  in  the  delivery.  It  is  not  till  he  prepares  to  name 
his  text,  that  any  extraordinary  power  is  manifested ;  he  generally 
prefaces  it  with  some  observation  on  what  he  has  felt  during  the 
day,  or  smce  he  entered  the  pulpit ;  or  with  an  appeal  to  a 
certain  character  whom  he  prophesies  to  be  in  the  congregation. 
Then,  indeed,  it  becomes  plain,  however  the  prejudiced  visitor 
may  have  doubted  it  before,  that  the  man  is  in  earnest — terribly 
in  earnest;  and  that  evoy  wixd  he  says  he  both  feeb  and 
believes. 

On  Tuesday  night,  when  the  preliminary  parts  of  the  service 
had  been  gone  throng^,  and  the  Bible  lay  open  before  him, 
instead  of  taking  his  text,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect  he  would, 
he  startled  the  congregation  by  a  ««^rrb'ng  appeal  to  some  back- 
slider, whom  he  individoalised  as  present  among  them ;  and  in 
his  manner  of  doing  this  showed  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  mtimate  acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of  the 
mind.  Such  a  character,  if  present  in  the  place,  unless  his  heart 

re  triple  brass,  must  have  been  struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt. 

he  heart  indeed  his  dissections  are  masterly ;  he  is  evidently 
■  c^  versed  in  its  anatomy.  As  he  represented  a  certain  character, 
a  backslider  perhaps,  or  a  defrauder,  or  a  profane  person,  many 
eyes  seemed  fraught  with  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  until 
at  length,  as  the  lineaments  of  the  portrait  become  clearer  and 
more  distinctly  defined,  the  ■hritilrfng  ]o<A  and  tremUing  frame 
declared  in  uiunistakable  language,  "  It  is  1 1  " 

In  his  manner  of  looking  at  a  text  there  is  something  original ; 
ingenious  and  unexpected  terms  are  given  to  tiie  different  parts 
of  it ;  and  as  each  is  illustrated,  it  tells  with  surprising  power 
upon  the  congregation.  This  effect  is  heightened  by  a  certain 
abruptness  of  deUveiy,  ix^di,  scorning  all  prebce  and  apology, 
rushes  instantly  to  its  point,  and  takes  possession  of  his  hearers 
by  storm.  His  eloquence,  too,  is  not  an  even  uninterrupted  flow 
of  words,  but  his  speech  b  fenced  out  in  jerks  of  great  intensity, 
with  an  interval  between  each  burst.  It  must  be  alloiwed  that 
his  style  is  highly  poetical ;  not  that  he  indulges  in  fine  unusual 
words  and  strings  of  epithets ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  display  of 
this  kind ;  shnpie  and  plain,  ha  style  is  yet  remariEaUe  tor  its 
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poetic  effectiveness ;  and  to  this  he  ofm  a  coMidmble  portion 

of  the  influence  he  exerts  over  his  hearers. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  force  with  which  he  imaged  a  fold  of 
sheep,  to  iUtistrate  the  conduct  of  the  newly  converted  mind,  was 
singular  ;  it  was  not  only  quite  evident  that  every  word  he  said, 
he  saw  visibly  before  him,  but  he  made  his  hearers  see  it  too ; 
the  swine  inowUng  about  the  fdd  and  leering  at  the  flock, 
manifesting  no  desire  to  be  numbered  among  the  sheep,  was 
forcibly  contrasted  with  the  lamb  which  went  bleating  around 
to  spy  an  entrance,  and  at  htst,  vrhea  the  door  was  opened  by 
the  shepherd,  darted  in.  The  effect  of  such  passages  as  these 
was  very  much  increased  by  the  minister's  appropriate  attitudes 
and  gestures ;  not  his  mouth  only  but  his  eyes  and  hands,  and 
his  whole  person  combining  to  give  utterance  to  his  doqnent 
thought.  Every  scene  he  drew  was  visibly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  ;  where  he  pointed  with  his  hand,  they  looked ; 
and  the  vacant  air  in  front  of  the  pulpit  which  he  chose  as  the 
canvass  on  which  to  paint  his  vivid  designs,  was  evidently  no 
longer  a  vacancy  to  his  hearers,  as  was  quite  manifest  from  the 
fixed  stare  with  which  they  gated  into  it.  When  he  qxdw  of 
angels  as  hovering  over  the  people,  and  occupying  the  ring  enclosed 
by  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  and  invented  conversations  which 
he  said  they  might  be  then  hdding  with  respect  to  certain  indi- 
viduals in  the  place,  the  silence  that  prevailed  among  the  people 
was  profound  :  they  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  and  seemed  as 
if  th^  really  were  hearing  die  mstling  and  flapping  of  the  hivisible 
wings.  But  as  this  picture  was  allowed  to  fade  away,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  followed ;  and  when  the 
sdidtude  of  the  souls  of  the  dqMurted  after  the  eternal  welfare 
of  their  friends  below  was  dwelt  upon,  a  universal  sob  burst  from 
the  assembly,  and  even  the  faces  of  the  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten  men  were  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  in 
the  water  upon  their  cheeks.  At  times  this  emotion  assumed  a 
more  frrutic  character,  shouts,  groans,  and  all  manner  of  pious 
^aculations  rising  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  until  the  preacher's 
v  :e  became  inaudible,  and  the  whole  idaoe  leaoonttod  with  the 
wailings  and  cries. 

The  arrangements  were  extremely  well  ordered  and  efficient ; 
durii^  the  prayer-meeting  which  succeeded  the  sorvice,  ntunben 
of  peiscms  woe  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  chi^,  ^o  had  been 
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appointed  to  lead  op  to  the  comrmtiHon-raih  thoee  who  were 

desirous  of  being  pnblidy  prayed  for;  and  as  they  obtained 
assurance  of  what  they  soo^t,  kd  them  oat  oideily  at  the 
wuy  door. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Page,  who  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of 
Canghey's  visit,  remembers  seeing  crowds  of  people  dam- 
bering  over  the  iron  railings  in  front  of  Wesley  Chapel  an 
hour  or  more  before  the  meeting  opened.  The  chapel, 
which  seated  eighteen  hundred  people,  was  densely  thronged 
in  every  part,  and  numbers  were  unable  to  enter  at  the 
crowded  doors.  People  remember  seeing  the  tall  figure  of 
Caughey  standing  up  to  pr«u±  in  a  breathless  silenoe, 
and  being  startled  by  the  suddenness  with  which  he  thrust 
out  an  arm,  pointing  upwards  with  a  straight  accusing 
finger,  and  exclaiming,  "There  is  a  young  man  in  the 
gallery  who  had  an  awful  dream  last  night ;  he  thought 
the  Day  of  Judgment  had  crme  I  "  A  hymn  introduced 
by  James  Caughey  was  simg  aL  over  Nottingham,  as  seventy 
or  eighty  years  afterwards  the  "  Glory  Soag,"  introdxtced 
by  another  American  evangelist,  was  img  all  over  London. 
Caughey's  hymn  contained  these  verses  : 

O  Thou  God  of  my  salvation. 

My  Redeemer  from  all  ria. 
Moved  by  Thy  divine  compaHion, 

Who  lust  died  my  ■onl  to  win : 

Glory  I  Gloiyl  Glory  I  Glory  I 

Glory  I  Glory  I  God  is  Love  I 
Glory  I  Glory  I  Glory  1  Glory  I 

Hallelujah  t  God  is  Love  I 

This  has  set  my  soul  on  fire, 

Strongly  glows  the  flame  of  love. 
Higher  mounts  my  soul  and  higher. 

Longing  for  the  rest  above : 
GImyl  Gknyl  Gloryl  Glotyl 

Glotyl  Gloryl  God  is  Love  I 
Glory!  Gloryl  Gloiyl  Gloryl 

Hallelujah  I  God  is  Love  I 

The  V^^sleyan  Methodist  Society,  in  one  of  those  yeaxs, 
increased,  I  am  told,  by  30,000  members. 

The  visit  ai  thib  Amearican  evangelist,  tfaon^  it  did 
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nothing  to  Miodate  religion  with  humaaitMiaii  idMUm, 

and  little  to  create  a  social  conscience,  nevertheless  revived 
the  flames  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  breathed  some 
soMe  of  greatneM  into  the  sordid  air  of  t  nradi  tronMed 

manufacturing  town.  It  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  William  Booth's  astonishing  career,  and  in  the  shout 
of  "  Glory !  Glory  I  Glory !  "  one  may  trace  the  dawn  of 
Booth's  great  central  preaching,  that  religion  is  not  imposed 
as  a  diflicult  and  laborious  thing  by  an  exacting  God,  but 
jiven  as  a  blessing  and  deliverance  to  poor  sorrowful 
creatures  punished  and  aPlicted  by  their  own  wrongdoing. 

As  regards  the  orthodox  religious  life  of  the  town,  it 
would  seem  that  Nottingham  did  not  suffer  so  greatly  as 
other  parts  of  the  country  from  disrepiitable  or  sporting 
clergymen.  Parson  Wyatt,  for  instance,  the  vicar  of 
Sneinton  Church,  was  a  Pu3e}dte,  and  is  remembered  by 
many  Ncmconformists  as  a  good,  earnest,  and  zeaknu  num. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  churches  of  the  town  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  on  the  principle  that  those  who  wanted 
religion  would  come  and  ask  tor  it,  and  those  who  stayed 
away  had  deliberately  elected  for  evil.  There  was  no 
missionaiy  spirit.  Men's  minds  were  taken  up  with  political 
and  industrial  questions.  Christianity  was  distinctly  in 
shadow.  It  may  be  said  with  a  fair  degree  of  truth  th.».t 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  AngUcaa 
clergymen  were  Tories  before  everything  else,  and  dissenting 
ministers,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  spite  of  a  subdued 
interest  in  revivalism,  were  in  large  measnre  omcemed  with 
Liberal 'politic*. 


CHAPTER  II 


HIS  PARENTAGE,  A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS 
BORN,  AMD  THB  CHARACTER  OP  HIS  BNYIRONMENTS 

1828-1838 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  father  of  Herbert 
Spencer  came  from  Derby  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  father  of 
WilUam  Booth  migrated  from  Helper  to  a  Nottingfaam 
suburb.  Both  men  speculated  with  their  savings,  moved 
by  the  same  hope  of  fortune  from  the  extraordinary  pro- 
sperity of  lace  manufacture  by  machinoy,  and  both  were 
disappointed  in  this  ambition.  The  father  of  Herbert 
Spencor  withdrew  before  he  was  quite  ruined ;  the  father 
of  T^^IUam  Booth  clung  §tufabonily  and  nivaridously  to  his 
speculations,  finally  dragging  down  Im  wife  and  family 
into  a  condition  of  penury. 

In  Herbert  Spacer's  Autobiography  an  amusing  anec- 
dote is  recorded  which  shows  that  his  father  had  something 
of  the  same  spirit  which  animated  William  Booth.  "  If 
he  saw  boys  quarrelling  he  stopped  to  expostulate ;  and 
he  could  never  pass  a  man  who  was  ill-treating  his  horse 
without  trying  to  make  him  behave  better."  This  incident 
is  recorded  :  "  While  he  was  tjavelling  (between  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  I  think)  there  got  on  the  coadi  a  man  who 
was  half  intoxicated.  My  father  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  sought  to  reform  his  habits,  by  pointing 
out  the  evil  resulting  ftran  it  (sic).  After  listening  good- 
temperedly  for  a  time  the  man  replied,  'Well  y'  see, 
master,  there  mun  be  sum  o'  all  sorts,  and  I'm  o'  that 
sort.' " 
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If  heredity  were  an  exact  science  one  might  expect 
William  Booth  to  be  a  son  of  George  Spenco*,  and  Herbert 

Spencer  to  be  a  son  of  Samuel  Booth. 

According  to  Mr,  Phillimore,  the  author  of  County 
Pedigrees,  distinct  evidence  runs  back  through  the  local 
register  "  associating  the  Booths  with  Belper  at  least  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  EUzabeth."  Whether  the  family  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  any  way  we  do  not  know,  but  before 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  fifty-first  Archbishop  of  York 
was  a  WilUam  Booth,  who  had  his  favourite  residence  at 
Southwell,  which  is  close  to  Nottingham,  and  where  the 
William  Booth  of  our  present  history  spent  a  part  of  his 
childhood.  A  brother  of  this  older  WiUiam  Booth,  Lawrence, 
became  fifty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  and  also  made 
Southwell  his  chief  residence.  He  was  a  grievous  failure 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  is  written  that  he  took  no  bribes. 
In  private  hfe,  we  are  told,  he  was  "  an  amiable  and  bene- 
volent man,  expending  large  sums  of  money  on  educational 
and  charitable  objects." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  family  of  General 
Booth  is  connected  by  marriage  with  that  family  of  Gr^ry 
which  gave  in  the  person  of  Robert  Gregory,  a  contemporary 
of  General  Booth,  a  popular  and  j>icturesque  Dean  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  A  William  Booth  of  Belper,  appar- 
ently the  great-grandfather  of  the  evangelist,  was  married 
in  1742  to  Elizabeth  Gregory ;  the  bondsman  at  the  first 
marriage  of  Samuel  Booth  in  1797  was  Robert  Gregory ; 
and  the  evangelist,  on  being  told  late  in  hfe  of  this  co- 
incidence, said  that  he  remembered  being  taken  as  a  child 
to  see  an  old  lady  who  was  always  spoken  of  as  "  Aunt 
Gregory." 

Samuel  Booth,  father  of  the  evangelist,  was  bom  at 
Belper  in  1775.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Belper  that  Primi- 
tive Methodists  were  first  called  Ranters ;  and  since  Samuel 
Booth  was  nominally  a  Churchman,  and  a  hard,  taciturn, 
imemotional  man,  it  may  be  asstmied  that  he  shared  in 
this  local  contempt  for  the  new  sect.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  nail  manufacturer,  for  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  in  1797  to  one  Sarah  Lockitt  he  described  himself 
in  the  register  as  a  naUer.   Later  he  added  to  this  business 
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the  trade  of  bmlder  and  the  profession  of  architect,  earning 
a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  hve  in  a  fine  house  at 
Colston  Bassett  and  to  descr'?p  himself  sometimes  as  a 
"gentleman,"  sometimes  f .  a  "  yeoman  "  One  child  was 
bom  of  this  first  marriage,  s  son  named  William,  who  died 
of  consumption  at  the  agt  of  twenty-foitr,  five  years  after 
his  mother's  death  in  1819. 

Mary  Moss,  the  second  wife  of  Samuel  Booth,  and 
mother  of  the  evangelist,  was  bom  in  1791,  six  years  before 
the  first  marriage  of  her  husband.  Like  Samuel  Booth,  she 
came  of  Derbyshire  stock,  probably,  as  the  name  suggests 
and  her  wonderfully  handsome  face  corroborates,  of  Jewish 
origin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  she  went 
to  hve  with  relations,  the  second  marriage  of  her  father  not 
being  conducive  to  a  happy  family  life.  She  encountered 
Samuel  Booth  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  drink  the  waters  as  a  cure  for  rheiunatism.  On  his  first 
proposal  she  refused  him.  He  left  the  town  indignant, 
but  returned,  and  renewed  his  proposal,  leaving  her  no 
peace  till  she  accepted  him.  Of  this  marriage  there  were 
five  children.  The  eldest  son,  a  boy  named  Henry,  died  in 
his  third  year;  the  second  child  was  a  daughter,  Ann, 
destined  to  exercise  some  little  influence  <m  the  evangelist 
in  his  early  years ;  the  third  child  was  the  evangelist  himself, 
named  Wilham  after  the  son  of  the  first  marriage,  who  had 
died  five  years  previously ;  and  the  two  remaining  children 
were  girls— Emma,  a  Ufelong  invalid  who  died  unmarried, 
aged  forty,  and  Mary,  who  became  Mrs.  Newell,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  William  Boodi,  therefore,  grew  up 
the  only  son  of  the  family,  with  an  dder  nster  and  two 
younger  sisters. 

Samuel  Booth  did  not  come  to  Nottingham  until  he  had 
more  or  less  impoverished  himself  by  speculation,  and  in 
leaving  Colston  Bassett  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  not  merely 
hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  was  positively  obUged  by 

his  altered  circumstances  to  seek  a  very  mudi  hmnblerway 

of  living. 

In  those  days  Nottingham  was  just  beginning  to  lose  its 
ancient  charm  of  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  market-town 
VOL.1  r 
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distinguished  by  a  romantic  history.  Deering  had  boasted 
in  1750  that  the  town,  "  adorned  with  many  stately  new 
buildings,  the  castle  on  the  left,  and  Sneinton  and  Wolwidc 
Hills  on  the  right,  presents  the  traveller  coming  from  the 
south  with  a  surprisingly  grand  and  magnificent  prospect, 
in  the  framing  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Art  or 
Nature  has  the  greatest  share  ;  a  prospect  which  puts  even 
a  person  the  most  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  England,  to 
stand,  to  name  its  equal." 

But  a  later  writer  had  to  paint  a  more  sombre  picture. 
He  exclaims : 

Could  the  worthy  Doctor  rise  from  the  graveyard  of  St. 
Peter's  with  his  flowing  surtout,  his  powdered  wig,  three-cornered 
hat,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  silver  buckles,  and  be  placed  in  the 
Meadows,  his  surprise  would  be,  that  so  fine  a  view  should  have 
been  so  woefully  damaged ;  and  those  modem  architectural 
embellishments,  the  chimney-stalks,  the  low  and  dingy  habita- 
tions, wharf  buildings,  and  other  graceful  erections,  which  so 
greatly  mar  the  prospect,  would  doubtless  {novoke  an  expression 
of  indignant  disapproval 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  lace  industry,  which 
attracted  thousands  of  workmen  and  speculators  into  the 
town  in  1823,  suffered  a  check  in  1825,  suid  soon  afterwards 
spent  itself,  plunging  a  large  population  into  poverty, 
distress,  and  ruin.  But  the  effect  of  the  fever,  or,  as  Spencer 
called  it,  "  the  mania,"  was  horribly  and  permanently  to 
disfigure  the  town.  Herbert  Spencer's  father  came  to 
Nottingham  as  a  lace  manufacturer ;  William  Booth's 
father  came  as  a  builder ;  and  an  entry  in  the  Date  Book 
in  April,  1825,  will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  how  the 
speculative  builders,  even  when  they  lost  their  money, 
succeeded  in  changing  the  character  of  the  town  : 

The  only  feature  in  connection  with  the  fever  that  remains 
for  notice  was  the  extraordinary  difficulty  in  finding  house 
accommodation  for  the  amaxing  influx  of  population.  Thousands 
of  houses  were  erected  by  greedy  speculators,  who  studied,  not 
the  convenience  and  health  of  those  obliged  to  take  them,  but 
how  they  might  best  secure  20  per  cent  per  annum  iot  their  out- 
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lay.  Many  more  would  have  been  built  had  not  the  prices  of 
land  and  materials  been  extravagantly  enhanced.  Bricks,  for 
example,  rose  from  30s.  to  £3  per  thousand  ;  and  a  plot  of  land 
on  Gilliflower  Hill,  not  quite  an  acre  in  extent,  was  sold  by 
auction  for  £4.000.  No  sou;  v  was  a  row  of  dwellings  roofed 
and  glazed,  than  the  kitchen  fires  began  to  smoke  and  the  rentals 
to  commence.  The  inquiry  was  not  so  much,  "  What  is  the 
rent  ?  "  as,  "  Vm  you  let  me  a  house  ?  "  In  one  instance,  a 
butcher  who  had  been  exhibiting  from  town  to  town,  a  "  wonder- 
ful pig,"  in  a  common  showman's  caravan,  ousted  the  porkine 
tenant,  and  stationing  the  vdiide  in  his  garden  at  the  back  of 
York  Street,  actually  let  it  as  a  dweUing-plaoe  fw  2s.  3d.  per  week. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Nottingham  of  the  present  day  resembles  the  Nottingham 
of  William  Booth's  boyhood.  There  were  certainly  in  his 
days  "  chimney-stalks,"  low  and  dingy  habitations,  wharf 
buildings,  and  those  other  "modem  architectural  em- 
beUishments,"  against  which  the  chronicler  in  1850  brought 
his  sorrowful  and  quite  ineffectual  accusation.  But  one 
who  knew  WiUiam  Booth's  family  in  the  'forties,  and  who 
was  brought  up  in  Sneinton,  visited  the  town  with  me  in 
going  over  as  tuvnch  of  the  old  ground  as  was  possible, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  of  our  journeys  he  expressed 
amazement  at  the  obliterating  effects  of  recent  development 
and  the  pervasive  change,  infinitely  for  the  worse,  which 
has  taken  place  quite  lately  in  the  town's  aspect. 

In  the  time  of  William  Booth's  boyhood  the  streets  of 
Nottingham  ended  where  the  Midland  Station  now  stands. 
The  area  between  that  aiHl  the  River  Trent  was  known  as 
the  Meadows,  which  in  spring  were  blue  with  crocuses. 
Paths  led  to  Wilford  Ferry,  with  Clifton  Woods  beyond. 
The  whole  character  of  the  scenery  was  tender  ai^  endearing. 
To  William  Booth  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  river  were 
full  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  never  spoke  of 
these  scales  without  an  instant  lapse  into  gentleness  and 
reverie. 

Mary  Howitt  describes  the  Meadows  in  heiAiUobu^ap^: 

The  greatest  beauty  in  the  landscape  was  one  peculiar  to  our 
meadows-our  inimitable  crocus-beds.   It  is  impossible  for  any 
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who  do  not  see  them  to  conceive  their  extraordinary  beauty, 

shining  out  clear  and  bright  in  many  places  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  acres,  one  entire  bed  of  lilac  flowers.  Not  a  faint  tint  of 
colouring,  bat  as  bright  as  the  young  green  grass,  with  ^ich 
they  so  charmingly  contrast.  .  .  .  There  is  another  charm 
attached  to  these  Aowers  besides  their  beauty,  and  it  is  the 
pleasure  they  afloru  to  children.  You  see  them  flocking  down, 
as  if  to  a  fair,  all  day  long,  rich  and  poor  carrying  their  little 
baskets  full,  and  their  hands  and  pinafores  full,  gathering  their 
thousands,  and  leaving  tens  of  thousands  behind  them;  for 
every  day  brings  up  a  fredi  supply. 

Sneinton,  which  must  be  pronounced  Snenton,  was  in 
the  days  of  William  Booth's  boyhood  a  suburb  of  Notting- 
ham ;  but  with  its  windmills,  wooded  hills,  generous  views 
over  a  gentle  valley,  and  fields  that  were  yet  imblackened 
by  factory  smoke,  it  preserved  something  of  the  character 
of  a  hamlet.  It  was,  however,  a  crowded  place  in  certain 
parts ;  and  the  house  to  which  Samuel  Booth  moved  on 
his  cc  ming  into  the  district  was  closed  in  at  the  back  by 
houses  in  the  occupation  of  stockingers.  William  Booth 
could  very  easily  escape  to  the  fields  and  the  woods  :  but  in 
his  home,  from  the  first  years  of  his  infancy,  he  was  in  close 
contact  with  tlie  noise  and  crowding  of  industrialism. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  both  the  Sneinton  and  the  Nottingham  of  those 
days  were  very  different  from  the  vast  wilderness  of  ugly 
houses  and  dreary  streets,  of  enormous  factories  and  tower- 
ing workshops,  of  roaring  markets  <md  incessant  traffic, 
which  now  characterize  the  bigger,  uglier,  although  more 
flourishing  modem  town. 

The  house  in  which  William  Booth  was  bom  is  still 
standing,  and  is  still  known  by  its  former  designation, 
12  Nottintone  Place,  Sneinton.  It  stands  in  a  tree-shaded 
culrde-sac,  one  of  a  small  terrace  of  red-brick  villas  sloping 
slowly  up  to  a  modest  knoll  crowned  by  a  substantial  house 
which  blocks  the  end  of  the  street.  The  houses  of  this 
terrace  are  built  back  from  the  read,  and  are  guarded  by 
tall  railings  rising  from  a  low  brick  wall.  Number  12  is  one 
of  tfasee  houses  which  share  a  single  gate  in  tlwse  raihngs. 
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the  path  diverging  inside  the  wall  to  the  three  separate 
front  doors. 

The  interior  of  this  dwelling  deserves  description.  The 
front  door  opens  strai^t  into  the  parlour,  without  passage  or 
lobby  of  any  kind.  An  inner  door,  directly  fartng  the  front 
door,  admits  to  a  sp'all  square  hall  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  which  is  dimly  lighted  by  a  lantern  in  the  roof  in- 
visible from  below.  A  door  in  this  tiny  hall,  opposite  to 
the  parlour  door,  gives  entrance  to  a  fair-sized  scullery- 
kitchen  at  the  back ;  a  staircase  on  the  left  descends  to 
a  dark  basement  and  ascends  to  the  two  floors  above. 

On  each  floor  there  are  two  rooms,  one  in  front  and  one 
at  the  back,  the  whole  house  being  of  an  exceedingly  narrow 
description.  The  parlour  is  some  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and 
the  room  in  which  it  is  most  probable  William  Booth  was 
bom  is  of  like  dimensions.  From  the  outside,  the  house  has 
a  somewhat  dignified  appearance,  and  not  at  first  does  one 
realize  that  only  three  windows,  one  above  another,  belong 
to  the  front  door,  wliich  has  the  three  similar  windows  of 
the  next  house  on  its  other  side,  after  the  manner  of  a  double- 
fronted  house. 

When  I  visited  12  Nottintone  Place  in  the  early  months 
of  1913,  making  bold  to  ask  if  I  might  see  the  interior  of 
No.  12,  I  found  several  pictures  of  General  Booth  hanging 
on  the  parlour  walls.  I  inquired  of  the  occupant,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  let  me  see  the  house,  whether  she  belonged 
to  the  Salvation  Army.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  with  some 
warmth ;  "  why,  we  owe  everything  to  the  Army  f "  Later 
she  told  me  her  story,  and  I  think  that  never  was  tale  so 
extraordinarily  apt  told  in  the  birthplace  of  a  great  man. 

Her  huslnmd  had  been  a  cashier  for  some  years,  she 
related,  in  the  house  of  a  Newcastle  firm.  He  fell  ill,  seri- 
ously ill,  and  was  unable  to  work.  His  employer  kept  his 
place  op«i  for  eight  months,  and  then  felt  himself  obUged 
to  make  an  end  of  the  engagement.  (He  died,  by  the 
way,  not  long  ago  leaving  over  £400,000.)  The  clerk,  his 
wife,  and  their  six  Kttle  children,  in  order  to  busbar  J  their 
slender  resources  and  also  to  get  back  to  health  as  soon 
as  possible,  removed  to  a  village.  The  clerk  grew  slowly 
better  in  health,  but  his  efforts  to  find  employment  were 
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tinavailing.  Their  money  became  exhausted.  No  one  in 
the  place  knew  anything  about  them.  They  were  too  sensi- 
tive to  ask  for  help.  They  began  to  sell  their  furniture. 
Bit  by  bit  everything  went,  till  the  family  possessed  nothing 
on  this  earth  and  no  hope  of  anything  beyond  five  jrfllows. 
They  starved.  The  eyes  of  the  poor  woman  filled  with  tears 
as  she  told  me  of  that  awful  time.  "  I  shall  never  forget 
those  days."  she  exclaimed;  "never,  never!  We  had 
just  five  pillows,  that  was  all.  and  our  little  ones  were  crying 
for  bread." 

One  day  the  husband  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
perhaps  the  most  impudent  and  unworthy  journal  published 
in  London.  The  copy  contained  a  violent  attack  upon 
General  Booth,  charging  him,  among  other  things,  with 
gross  hypocrisy,  and  asserting  that  he  did  not  spend  upon 
the  poor  and  needy  the  money  he  received  for  their  assist- 
ance. The  clerk,  struck  by  this  article,  spent  his  last  two 
coppers  on  two  stamps,  and  wrote  one  letter  to  General 
Booth  and  another  to  the  proprietor  <rf  this  paper,  tdfing 
his  story  and  asking  for  help. 

By  return  of  post,"  said  the  woman,  "  we  got  a  letter 
from  General  Booth— such  a  kind  letter !— saying  it  was 
shameful  that  a  man  with  references  such  as  my  husband's 
should  be  out  of  work,  and  telling  him  that  an  Officer  would 
call  and  inquire  into  his  case  the  next  day.   We  never 
heard  from  the  paper  at  all !   But  next  day  an  Officer  of 
the  Army  called ;  and  the  Army  took  charge  of  my  children, 
they  gave  my  husband  work,  and  they  carried  me  off  to 
one  of  their  nursing  homes,  where  they  wouldn't  let  me  do 
a  stroke  of  work,  though  I  begged  them  to ;  they  said  that 
I  must  be  nursed  back  to  health  and  strength.  It  was 
wonderful.   I  never  experienced  such  love  in  my  life.  Oh, 
how  kind  they  were  !   Fancy,  not  letting  me  do  pjiy  work, 
not  a  stroke !   Ah,  I  learnt  mudi  in  that  Hr  joe.  And, 
wasn't  it  a  funny  thing  ?— soon  after  they  sen^  us  to  Not- 
tingham this  house  fell  vacant,  and  nothkig  would  content 
my  husband,  who  had  also  been  converted  in  the  Army, 
until  we  had  taken  it.   So  here  we  are,  living  by  chance  in 
the  very  birthplace  of  the  dear  General,  all  Salvationists, 
and  my  husband  working  heart  and  soul  for  the  Army,— 
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we  who  must  have  died  of  starvation  but  for  General 
Booth  I" 

In  this  house,  then,  William  Booth,  the  greatest  reUgious 
force  of  modem  days  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
heroic  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  bom  on  th« 
loth  of  April,  1829— the  birthday  of  Grotius  and  WiUiam 
Hazlitt.  Nineteen  years  afterwards,  in  connection  with  a 
Chartist  insmrection,  the  name  of  this  day  became  a  phrase, 
"  almost  the  only  one  applied  in  England,  in  the  manner  of 
our  French  neighbours,  as  a  denomination  for  an  event "  ; 
but  happily,  as  the  chronicle  records,  "  the  Tenth  of  April 
remained  only  a  memory  of  an  apprehended  dangor  judi- 
ciously met  and  averted." 

Two  days  after  WiUiam  Booth's  birth,  no  time  being  lost 
at  that  period  to  secure  either  inunediate  regeneration  or  a 
Christian  burial  in  case  of  death,  the  infant  was  baptized 
at  Sneinton  Church.  The  entry  in  the  parish  register  reads 
as  follows : 

M^lliam,  son  of  Stunud  Booth,  Nottintone  Place,  gentleman, 

and  Mary  his  wife.  Ceremony  performed  by  George  Wilkins, 
D.D.,  Perpetual  Curate,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's;  baptized  12th 
April,  1829. 

Samuel  Booth  is  described  by  one  who  knew  him  as 
"  tall  and  fine-looking."  He  was  noticeable  for  dressing 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Q  akers,  wearing  a  drab-cloth  suit,  a 
cut-away  coat,  and  knee-breeches.  Very  little  is  known 
about  him,  and  what  is  known  only  tends  to  deepen  the 
mystery  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  him  in  Ufe,  even 
to  his  own  children.  On  meeting  a  Sneinton  contemporary 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  the  first  greeting  of  General  Booth 
was  a  question  concerning  his  father.  Tell  me  something," 
he  said,  taking  his  friend's  two  hands  in  his  and  holding  them 
vigcnoudy  in  his  own,  "  about  my  fathor ;  I  want  to  know 
about  him."  From  a  paper  he  left  behind,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  no  clear  notions  in  this  matter. 
He  spoke  often,  and  eloquently,  of  his  motho';  seldom  of 
his  father,  and  then  writh  a  note  of  uncertainty — sometimes 
with  unwilling  harshness,  sometimes  with  a  too  evident 
effort  to  discover  a  virtue.    "  Criminal  mstincts  ?  "  he 
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exclaimed  to  me  once  in  a  discussion  on  heredity ;  "  why, 
we  have  all  got  them.  I  have  got  them.  My  father  wa* 
a  Grab,  a  Get.  He  had  been  bom  in  poverty.  He  deter- 
mined to  grow  rich  ;  and  he  did.  He  grew  very  rich,  be- 
cause he  Hved  without  God  and  simply  worked  for  money ; 
and  when  he  lost  it  all,  his  heart  broke  with  it,  and  he  died 
miserably.  I  have  inherited  the  Grab  from  him.  I  want 
to  get."  And  his  arm  shot  forward,  the  hand  clawing  at 
the  air,  to  signify  that  he  wanted  to  "  grab  "  souls  and  get 
for  them  the  treasure  of  ettmil  Ufe.  But  there  were  other 
occasions  when  he  sought  to  show  .'lis  father  in  a  kinder 
light,  though  his  honesty  always  forced  him  at  the  last  to 
emphasize  the  avariciousness  and  worldliness  which  had 
embittered  his  own  childhood  and  brought  his  mother  to 
suffering  and  poverty. 

From  the  papers  and  memoranda  left  behind  by  the  son, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  present  two  entirely  different 
portraits  of  thii  ''ther,  the  one  almost  pleasing,  the  other 
almost  forbiddi'  and  I  think  it  is  significant  of  William 
Booth's  character,  an  index  indeed  to  his  whole  life,  that 
there  should  be  tiiis  perplexing  contradiction  in  his  very 
earUest  memories,  in  his  very  latest  judgments.  For 
William  Booth  was  always  struggling  against  the  two  anti- 
thetical qualities  o  "lis  nature  —  a  loving,  warm-hearted, 
generous  sympatL  •  and  a  rigorous,  unsparing,  religious 
honesty.  At  one  moment  he  hungered  to  see  only  the  good 
in  human  nature ;  at  the  next,  he  was  stung  to  a  passionate 
indignation  by  its  tmdness — ^its  deadness  to  God.  In  his 
generous  moods  he  would  speak  with  a  broad  and  embrac- 
ing charity,  a  large  and  kindly  tolerance  of  mankind ;  in 
his  moods  of  realhm  and  intdlectual  honesty  he  could  not 
find  words  sharp  and  inocing  eoouj^  frar  the  evil  of  the 
world. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  not  only  as  touching 
his  memories  of  his  father  and  mother,  but  also  in  many 
other  matters  where  his  statements  are  under  review,  that 
William  Booth  belonged  to  a  period  when  phrases  were 
adopted  without  analysis  and  language  was  often  used  with 
an  uncritical  liberty.  I  have  been  over  many  of  the  re- 
ligious magazines  of  the  period,  and  studied  numerous 
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sermons  by  preachers  of  some  standing  at  that  time,  and  in 
numerous  instancet  I  have  been  struck,  occasionally  shocked 
by  the  mtellectual  poverty,  the  t   torical  bombast,  and  th^ 
disagreeable  sanctimoniousness  which  characterized  much 

Wiltt*^??*  "^^^  f  ^  ^'^^'^^S  of  that  generation. 
WUham  Booth  never  used  a  cant  phraseology ;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  honest,  downright,  and  straightforward  men  that 
evw  lived ;  but  m  his  impatience  to  be  at  work  saving  the 
lost  and  rescuing  the  soirowful.  he  did  permit  Umsdf  to 
use  whatever  language  came  quickest  to  his  service,  and 
seldom.  I  think,  possibly  never,  set  himself  to  acquire  a  nice 
carefulness  m  his  terms,  a  judicious  and  a  critical  handling 
of  the  current  phraseology.  * 
"  My  father."  he  says  in  one  pkce.  "  aopears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  force  of  character-of  a  hiirh 
spirit,  and  a  noble  sense  of  truth  and  honour,  combmed  with 
a  strong  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world."   In  another  place 
he  says  that  his  father  "  knew  no  greater  gain  or  end  than 
money        used  to  task  my  patience  to  the  utmost 
capaaty  by  making  me  read  to  him  .  .  .  early  part  of  his 
life  spent  m  makmg  money,  latter  part  in  losing  it  a 
very  unsatisfactory  Ufe."   And  speaking  of  ^own'chiid- 

fe^.,  '^^'^'^  ^>  help  from  his 

father,  and  declares  that  his  early  days  were  "  bUghted 

If^^ilTrT.Z^T'^'^" ^"-^ 

of  wh"         ^  P°^^d  "  a  "oble  sense 

of  truth  and  honour."  he  was  no  doubt  thinking  of  how 
Samuel  Booth  "  became  a  bondsman,  for  a  Serabfe 
^nt^fn'^  J'A-'^^"^^'         afterwards  became  bank- 

f^r?hin^"  ^T^T  f  r^'^'  ""^^^  h«  every 
w  ,  ^  punctual  discharge  of  this  Habihty  "  sa^ 

It  was  the  last  feath«r."  In  recaUing  this  act.  evidently  at 
a  generous  moment,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak  <rf 

hon?j;      ""^^l         ^  movamts  of  strict  and  comageous 

deS'*"^''  *°  ""Pi^''  "P°^  danger  ofl  hfe 

devoted  to  money-getting,  he  forgot  the  act  wWch  he  could 
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praise,  and  thrust  forward,  chiefly  as  a  warning  to  others, 
only  thoie  miaeftet  and  deprivations  which  his  fathers 
avarice  had  telBcted  ttpoo  hte  mother,  his  sisters,  and 

himself.  .  i  

One  judges  from  these  statements,  when  they  are  biopgnt 
into  relation  with  the  impression  made  upon  other  people 
by  those  early  days  in  the  Booth  fanuly,  that  Samuel  Booth 
was  a  man  of  business,  honest  where  the  law  was  concerned, 
iust  in  his  Stealings,  but  with  little  conscience  in  his  specu- 
lations ;  a  man  rather  sUent,  selfish,  and  unfriendly ;  in 
his  later  years  not  kind  to  chUdren,  not  interested  m  his 
family;  dead  to  culture,  indifferent  to  society,  careless  of 

religion.    . 

William  Booth's  notes  about  his  fath«r  vttggftat  other 
quaUties.  I  find,  for  instance,  these  disjointed  memo- 
randa : 

Incident  to  show  his  enterprise.  The  purpose  of  his  life  to 
get  money.  Character.  Perseverance.  Enterprise.  Schemes : 
Enlisting  miHtia  fai  the  large  towns.  Shipping  crockery  to  Hol- 
land. Advice  to  me  against  partnership.  No  scholar.  His 
schooling  very  short.  ExpeUed  the  school  because  on  some 
occasion  put  his  schoohnaster  to  shame  by  reckoning  faster  wiA 
his  head  than  he.  the  schoohnaster.  did  with  his  slate.  This 
capacity  was  remarkably  developed.  Religiously  blind.  Never 
remember  him  in  a  place  of  worship.  Insisted  on  our  regular 
attendance  at  chnrdi.  No  concern  until  his  last  iOneis. 

Elsewhere  he  says : 

He  began  his  acquisitive  career  when  but  a  child,  and  in 
many  ways,  and  for  many  years  persevered  in  it,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  together  a  considerable  fortune,  whidi  he 
invested  mostly  in  tenemoit  house  property.  By  this  he 
reckoned  on  having  done  a  good  thing  for  his  famUy.  When  I 
was  bom  he  was  loo'"^'i  upon  as  a  gentleman  and  was  spoken  erf 
by  that  designatioL  '^  y  the  faojplt  about  Wm.  But  about  the 
date  of  my  birth,  bad  times  set  in,  heavy  losses  followed  one  on 
the  heels  of  the  other,  making  in  early  days  a  season  of  mortifica- 
tion and  misery. 

There  is  very  much  the  same  difficulty  when  we  come 
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to  his  remembrance  of  his  mother.  At  one  moment  he 
tpeaSu  (rf  her  in  a  nuiuier  Hmt  contradicts  the  n^onmy  of 

one  who  remembers  her  in  his  childhood,  and  woiild  ahnost 
persuade  one  to  think  that  Mary  Booth  had  been  to  him 
the  most  gradous,  helpful,  and  perfect  mother.  In  this 
case,  we  think,  the  contradiction  ari>os  not  only  fnm 
William  Booth's  natural  anxiety,  in  fiis  mn-,t  generous 
moments,  to  dwell  upon  only  the  good  and  bt  autiful  side  oi 
his  mother,  but  from  his  seeing  in  the  Mary  Booth  of  kter 
life  the  Mary  Booth  of  his  tragic  childlitaod. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  WiUiam  Booth's 
chiWhood  was  unhappy.  I  thicdc  he  got  no  hdp  at  aU 
from  his  father,  and  very  little  encouragement  from  his 
mother.  Mary  Booth  appears  to  have  been  absorbed 
during  the  whole  of  t  tr  manied  Kfe  in  the  — -deties  and 
disasters  of  her  husband's  speculations.  She  1  to  have 
felt  her  poverty  acutely,  and  to  have  shrunk  from  ..le  world 
in  consequence.  She  worked  for  her  chil&en.  she  nursed 
her  husband  in  his  last  iUness,  she  did  aU  ska  eouM  to  avert 
the  final  catastrophe  of  ruin ;  but  she  was  a  sombre,  sad, 
silent,  and  tragic  figure  in  that  threatened  home.  Wilham 
Booth  says  that  he  got  no  h^,  as  regards  school  m«k,  fa 
his  home.  He  says  that  no  one  told  him  anything  about 
rehgion.  He  speaks  of  his  early  days  as  "  a  season  of  * 
mortification  and  misery."  He  mains  it  dear  that  his 
childhood  was  dark  and  unhappy. 

But  when  he  comes,  later  in  Ufc,  to  write  of  his  mother, 
it  is  as  if  he  were  describing  an  angd  : 

I  had  a  good  mother.  So  good  the  has  ever  appeared  to  me 
that  I  have  often  said  that  aU  I  know  of  her  Ufe  seemed  a  striking 
contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  In  my  youth 
I  Jly  accepted  that  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  deny  it  now ;  but 
n^y  patient,  sdf-sacrifidng  motho-  always  appeared  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  loved  my  mothor.  From  infancy  to 
manhood  I  Uved  in  her  Home  was  not  home  to  me  without 
her.  I  &  not  remember  any  single  act  of  wilful  disobedience 
to  her  wishes.  When  my  father  died  I  was  so  passionatdy 
attached  to  my  mother  that  I  can  recollect  that,  deeply  though 
I  felt  his  loss,  my  grief  was  aU  but  forbidden  by  the  thought 
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that  it  was  not  my  mother  who  had  been  taken  from  me.  And 
yet  one  of  the  regrets  that  has  f dlowed  me  to  the  jHeaent  hoar 
is  that  I  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  treasure  while  I  possessed 
it,  and  that  I  did  not  with  sufficient  tenderness  and  assiduity, 
at  the  time,  attempt  the  impossible  task  oi  repaying  the 
immeasurable  debt  I  owed  to  that  mother's  love. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Mary  Booth  who  overawed  her 
daughter's  only  friend— as  we  shall  see  presently— who 
shrank  from  the  world,  who  invited  nobody  to  her  house, 
who  was  silent  and  frightening,  and  "  like  a  duchess,"  did 
not  become  the  Mary  Booth  of  her  son's  glowing  tribute 
until  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  the  end  was 
reached  of  the  long  and  dreadful  tension  wrought  by  im- 
pending calamity  which  had  ruined  her  married  Hfe.  She 
was,  doubtless,  kind  to  her  children,  but  in  their  earUest 
years  she  was  clearly  not  a  mother  who  watched  over  their 
education,  sought  their  innermost  confidence,  and  deepened 
their  sense  of  religion.   "  She  had  no  time  to  attend  to  me," 
is  one  of  William  Booth's  confessions.   Afterwards,  no 
doubt,  when  the  criris  was  over  and  the  ruin  had  come,  she 
came  out  from  the  cloud,  and  shone  upon  their  lives  with  a 
beauty  and  a  warmth  and  a  solicitude  which  wakened  her 
son's  gratitude.   But  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence,  and  im- 
portant to  remember,  that  William  Booth's  earliest  years 
were  dark  and  sorrowful,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  kind  mother 
he  went  hungry  and  thirsty  for  something  that  was  never 
given. 

Ann  Booth's  only  girl  friend  was  a  Miss  Sarah  Butler, 
now  Mis.  Osborne,  who  is  still  Uving  at  a  great  age— she 
was  two  years  older  than  General  Booth— and  happily  for 
herself,  and  this  history,  with  all  her  faculties  unimpaired. 
She  tells  me  that  there  was  always  a  mystery  about  Samuel 
Booth.  Mystery,  she  says,  pervaded  the  whole  house. 
Ann  was  sent  to  the  best  ladies'  school  in  Nottingham,  but 
she  made  no  friends  there  except  Sarah  Butler,  and  Sarah 
Butler  tells  me  that  on  no  occasion  when  she  visited  the 
family  did  she  encounter  another  viator.  "  They  gave  me 
the  impression,  even  as  a  girl,"  she  says,  "  of  a  very  proud 
and  very  reserved  family  who  felt  their  posiUon  acutely. 
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and  wished  to  keep  to  themselves.   Ann  sometimes  spoke 
to  me  of  her  parents'  fonner  home  near  Colst^  B^tt 
HftT  *°  ™other's7^pfa^*i 

noned  her  father.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  him.  but  I  know  that 
he  made  no  friends  in  the  town  " 

aust^'-  V^.  proud  woman^veiy  proud  and 

austere.      She  was  handsome,  dignified,  and  snlendiH  • 

rLtt^"^  ^  "  -^-.''"HertS^ 
said  to  have  been,  very  remarkable,  and  her  portrait  even 
m  old  age  confirms  this  memory  "She  hS  v£  ! 
w^derful  eyes."  says  Ann's  f^d.  ''^e  tL'';^^ 

iknt      T  i    '  ^'  ^""^         rested  and 

silent.      I  never  remember  her  speaking  to  me  all  th* 

wiair  m  tne  parlour,  say.  Sit  down,  my  dear.'  auite  Wlv 
Kr^'.  J™  ""snot  so  great  a  mystery  to  me  as  Am.'. 

aE^£^?^"£--^^StS 

?X  ^L^meX^esT/IS?. 

h.wLf^'oS^"''?'  ''^  "^""'^  mind  seems  to 
nave  naa  no  other  ongm  than  in  the  reserve  iuh.r.1  .„ 

harbr^tu"t^?T   " "»  "^tS'CS 

naa  oeen  weU  off;  they  were  now  reduced  to  povertv  • 
tTrSSor  "^^^-^  P-ibfe  shola 

.  JTa^bt;  S'^ae'-'J^C^  very 
never  mad.  friends  f,  s^X^  tS  ±r'Z*^r'* 

and  spoke  m  a  gentle  voice,  rather  timorously.  aS^^ 
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her  brother  WiUiam.  as  did  the  other  sisters  and  in  his 
voutrexerciscd  some  control  over  him.  but  she  was  not 
L  amr  way  a  favourite  sister.  That  William  Booth  returned 
SitTove  of  his  sisters,  and  never  forgot  their  devotion  « 
attested  by  the  fact  that  on  calling  to  see  Mrs  Osborne  m 

age  he  quite  begged  her  to  go  and  «ee  mamed 
sister.  Mrs.  Newell,  making  this  request  ahnost  the  ob,^ 
of  his  visit  saying  that  it  was  the  one  favour  he  had  to  ask 
hir  is'lonely."  he  said  ;  "  she  is  sometnnes  sad 

it  will  be  a  great  kindness  if  you  go  and  ^e^  hen  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  at  one  time  people  m  the  ri^^J^ 
W  tho^ht  that  William  Booth  would  marry  a  sister  of 

bX  who  shared  his  reUgious  enthusia^.  was 
^times  consulted  by  him.  and  to  whor  J**/*^"^"^ 
XtiSi  than  was  his  custom  to  the  other  devotees  who 

already  said,  and  pressmg  close  ^  to  the  back-yar^w^e 
dwellings  occupied  by  framework  kmtters.  ^The^,^°"^2^ 
sSng  at  the  present  day.  and  throughout  the  modem 
st^te  of  Sneinton  and  Nottinghun  similar  houses  are  stiU  to 
t  t^n  S  are  two^toried.  red-brick  dwelling-houses. 
Sp^T  by  V^orking  story  which  gives  thm  ^eir  peo^ 
chakcter  and  makes  them  easUy  recognizable.  Instead 
S  Ae  orfi^  square  or  oblong  windows  of  the  two  lower 
fllol^  ^rTndows  of  this  upper  story  are  of  great^ 

breadth  than  height,  and  are  f^jf^^^^ 
less  opaque  glass.  Behind  these  wmdows  W ton  Booth 

would  have  seen  from  his  earhest  years  f  « 
fiLes  of  stockingers  at  their  frames  and  have  heard  aB 
Kn^  t^e  no^of  the  machines :  hock^y-hockety-sh.e 
i^k^l^y-shee.  On  one  side  of  his  house  were  the 
tSr^STand  somewhat  pr^^^- vill^  ^^^^ 
urban  terrace-very  quiet,  sleepy,  uneventful ,  at  tne  bacK 
S^dfamal  noisy  tenements  of  the  workers,  who  so  often 

^e^fso  f  recently  filled  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  incipient  revolution.  It  was  todeed  a  <«e  m  this  house 
of  a  "  Queen  Anne  front  .and  a  Mary  Ann  back 

WhKe  famUy  lost  money,  tiiey  moved  to  a  broad^ 
streTt  but  a  poorer  neighbourhood.  Opposite  to  the  new 
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home  in  Sndnton  Road,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occuoied 
by  a  picture  palace,  was  a  smaUware  shop,  kept  by  a^emSl 

this  shop  was  a  narrow  entry  leading  to  a  back-vard  w^irh 
contained  a  slan0iter-ho^  A^ve^  t^  ^Sre  were 
dmgy  habitations  occupied  by  weavers ;  traffic  ^  ^ 

market-place; 

houses  hung  their  signs  over  the  uneven  pavemente  •  in 

tte  legend  /  hope  I  don't  intrude.   lyfui^t  lo^ 
after  partmg  from  his  sweetheart  late  one  nighf  Jas  ^' 
so  fenjo^us  a  mood  of  happiness  that  soon  aftS  ping  tiS 
inn.      shuttered  and  asleep,  he  threw  his  stick  into 
air  and  accidentally  broke  one  of  the  uppe^^dowT^.  tte 

pamc.  His  apologies,  however,  were  accepted  and  S 
excuse  was  considered  more  than  adequate  •  but't^  sto^^ 
spread  throughout  the  district  and  Sused  a  gl^  d^  3 
amusement  at  the  cost  of  emotionalism.  Anottoandmc^ 

Wilham  Booth  from  the  very  first,  was  a  ringleader  aiid 
a  captam  among  his  feUows.   "  Wilful  Will  nS 

at"Ss^e'sL7/''  P^^-^y  rei^SL^" 

at  tins  tune,  said  to  me  with  considerable  decision  "  Riii^ 
was  always  rather  forwaid-not  a«i^r^^nt\inT 
you^understand.  but  forward .-ye^^^^as"* 
^d.     He  was  noticeable  in  appearance  by  reaK)n  ofTSc 
is'^-  rwlr"^^"*^-   ^«^<iss^^ke  oThis  n^' 
whi.H  K  "    I«  the  game  of  s^di«B 

T  ,  <»Ptau»  —an  omen,  perhaps,  of  his  after- 

strength-he  appears  to  have  been  a  leader  in  MmaT^ 
aboyofremadcableqiiiit.  «««r  m  gtam  and 
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his  life.     ?'^^"^**"^^J./f2rfibourliood.  and  who  seems  to 

and  lived  with  |-fJS''^vi'rf^  one,  quite  late 

in  Sneinton,  and  th«,  ■,o,^\?twe^.  and 

far  away  from  the  "o"^' ^^^J^'^i,^  h.  mad.  te.  for 
in  tlus  garden  "[ater  in  life  one  of 

hiT'eU  and  sat  meditatmg  on  Rbgum.   l^'"  "  ^ 

to  rich  sons  by  the  first  f'"  olHSl  iSS 

smallware  shop  every  ^^^^i^ndTTope  »as 

drive  up  to  his  gardM..   When  ^„  ^  f„ 

among  the  Ao^^^'^  hand-support  on  the  rope, 

d  gmo:^  h^self  by^asl*^  ^^J-^  , 

S^S[u«!:»tkn»  «h..-it_^.ohav.aglo^y 
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meetbgs  he  stood  at  the  roacLde^iiSrib'ISng  tSS* 

Gr«XT  "^^^"^^  h«  no  mention  of 

Grandfather  Page,  was  perhaps  influenced  bv  tW  ~n«. 

^  "JS  °PP°^^*«      Booths'  house  L  sne" 

th„nH  •  ^'"^^^B°oth  crossed  the  ro^StS 

niLS  ""^  "^^^  ^"^  ^^^"^  chastisement  there  wt 
probably  a  conver^tion.  or  a  few  words,  which  m;y  W  It 

He  played  hockey  in  the  streets  with  a  ^r^^ 
^™  H  '  '"V"'^  toto  Ul.  to  of  Plough  Moidlw  ^ 

how^  once  '^^.l^e^^ ^;^^T^J 
about  the  streets;  a  son  of  G^df^th^r  p  ".^^'""^ 

'i^'^  theti^'r^^fi:;^^"^ 

Trent,  became  m  consequence  a  hero  among  ^mateT 
One  may  be  quite  certain  that  "  Wilful  Will  "  shaL  i^  !n 
the  games  and  excitements  of  Sneinton  bovs  ^iL  .  f 
spent  as  much  time  as  any  of  them  in  th!^  and  that  he 
fields  and  on  the  rive«i^f  ^vSHttVloveTl'S 

o?rt:^^  S'^aSfnt"'-^--^  s: 

made  L  f  leSt  l^rr*''  ^"^™P"I-ve  nature 
^^'T^  raTWshThS 
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nobly,  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  often  wondered  I  did  uot  go 

^^^^^t  WsSs  were  evidently  of  no  very  -"0- -t^ 
for  he  was  aWe  to  ^ecl- wiih^g-^jon-^^^^^^^^ 

SMfuIe^'  that  his  chief  depriva^ 

S^  laV^n  the  absence  from  his  chUdhood  of  any  high  and 
^Tcious  influence,  with  the  conseq«^da.ger  thatj^e 
Sight  drift  into  a  dull  and  useless  manhood,  if  not  into 

actual  wickedness.  s«.-^,wMt«  will 

Here  was  a  child  of  fiery  temper  and  imprtt»^  ^ 
erowine  up  without  definite  gmdance  formmg  his  °wn 
^n's  f?om  the  chaos  of  ideas  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^l 
sS^  without  explanation  to  his  mmd.  seekmg  adventure 
iTthT  most  spiSted  boys  oi  .cc^n^^n^e.  i^,^^ 
lead  in  every  game  and  every  device  for  lollmg  Ume  wmcn 
^se  coTpanLs  could  hit  upon  and  hating  nK«re  ^ 
anvthing  else  on  earth  the  black  unmoving  cloud  that 

obscure,  and  improbable  at  present  is  the  path  to  glory. 


CHAPTER  III 


WHICH  TELLS  OF  A  DIFFICULT  ROAD  LEADING  UP 
TO  A  YOUTHFUL  CONVERSION 

1838-1844 

"  Ce  qu'on  dit  de  soi."  says  Renan,  "est  toujoure  po«e." 
Ha  would  have  us  believe  that  a  man  only  writes  of  "  such 
thmgs  —his  childhood  and  the  least  detail  of  his  private 
hfe-in  order  to  transmit  to  others  his  theory  of  the  vad- 
veree.  He  applauds  Goethe  for  having  chosen  as  the  title 
of  his  memoirs.  VMU  et  Poisie  ;  for,  according  to  his  thesis 
autobiography,  like  biography,  most  of  necessity  partake  of 
both  truth  and  imagination. 

Wmiam  Booth,  a  less  reflective  and  infinitely  more  active 
man  than  Renan.  had  no  ambition  to  write  the  story  of  his 
life.   He  was  entirely  innocent  of  that  miserable  conceit-- 
mesqwne  vaniU~of  which  Renan  complains.   He  was  utKed 
by  others  at  the  extremity  of  his  age  to  set  his  memories 
on  paper,  and  with  much  annoyance  and  a  great  deal  of 
grunting  half-humorous  disapproval,  the  old.  worn,  weary 
and  near-bHnded  prophet,  bowed  down  by  the  busing 
of  the  world,  essayed  this  most  difficult  task-«  task  onlv 
possible  of  success,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  exact  thinker 
hke  Stuart  Mill  or  Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  morbS  S 
bnlhant  egoist,  hke  Rousseau. 

The  result  is  deplorable,  more  deplorable  even  than  "  the 
disastrous  details"  contained  in  the  famous  Paper 
Bags  of  Professor  TeufebdrOckh.  Confusion  is  every- 
where, and  not  only  the  confusion  justly  attributable  to 
,!L  t^  iu*  these  attempts  at  autobiography  had  been 
used  by  other  pe(^  before  they  came  i^to  the  hands  of 
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the  present  writer.  One  encounters  at  the  outset  a  scornful 
indifleieiice  to  dmmology ;  unbridgeable  voids  of  silence 
at  those  very  junctures  where  meticulous  narrative  is  essen- 
tial ;  a  welter  of  propagandist  eloquence  and  octogenarian 
reflection  where  a  singte  incident  or  one  clear  natural  phrase 
would  be  invaluable;  and  throughout  this  dismembered 
and  amorphous  scrap-book  of  memory  there  is  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  the  writer  struggling  to  escape  from  himself  to  the 
work  that  was  more  to  him  than  life. 

Unfortunately,  because  he  could  not  think  himself  out 
of  the  language  of  religious  fervour,  he  exemplifies  the  truth 
of  Kenan's  epigram,  that  what  a  man  says  of  himself  is 
always  poetry.  In  his  case  there  was  no  patient  stooping 
of  the  ear  to  catch  from  the  deepest  fathoms  of  his  h^rt 
trembling  vibrations  from  the  sea-buried  city  of  his  child- 
hood—the bells  of  those  faery  churches  still  calling  to  wor- 
ship the  faithful  who  could  no  longer  hear  them.  Rather 
was  he  a  much  busied  man  of  affairs,  practical  and  im- 
patient, hard-headed  and  beset  with  a  thousand  troubles, 
who  in  a  hurried  moment  seized  upon  his  past  with  a  vio- 
lence which  at  once  scax«d  and  scattered  delicate  memories 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  began  at  once  to  expound 
his  theory  of  the  universe  from  the  cradle  to  the  satchel, 
and  from  the  satchel  to  the  shop-counter. 

It  would  seem,  though  I  can  find  no  confirmation  else- 
where, that  during  William  Booth's  infancy  the  family 
removed  for  a  time  to  Bleasby,  where  Samuel  Booth  appar- 
ently attempted  to  make  money  at  "fancy  farming," 
WilUam  Booth  says  that  he  learned  his  letters  at  the  village 
school,  and  was  presently  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at 
Southwell,  the  favourite  residence  of  his  namesake  the 
fifty-first  Archbishop  of  York.  At  six  years  of  age  the 
family  returned  to  Nottingham,  and  the  boy,  who  was 
encouraged  to  believe  that  he  had  a  gentleman's  prospect 
before  him,  was  sent  to  a  good  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Biddulph. 
Ann,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  learning  to  be  a  young  lady 
at  the  best  ladies'  school  in  Nottingham. 

William  Booth  has  nothing  good  to  say  of  Biddulph's 
School.  "  No  stimulus,"  is  his  laconic  judgment.  But  his 
father  had  determined  that  he  should  be  a  gentlanan; 
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Biddulph's  School  was  the  select  academy  of  Nottingham 
and  to  Biddulph's  School  therefore  he  had  to  go.  He  com^ 
plains,  "  Mr.  Biddulph  never  fairly  woke  up  my  ambition 
to  learn  until  the  year  before  leaving."  He  records  a 
breakdown  in  his  health  with  the  explanation.  "  school 
hours  too  long." 

He  remembers  signing  the  pledge  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age.  He  kept  it—"  no  teetotal  friend  near  me  "—until 
he  was  thirteen,  when  his  mother,  who  believed,  in  common 
with  nearly  everybody  else  who  passed  at  that  time  for  a 
sensible  person,  in  the  health-giving  virtue  of  beer,  insbted 
upon  her  defacate  son  taking  alcohol  as  "  medicine." 

During  his  schooldays  there  was  a  serious  crids  in  his 
others  affairs.  Mrs.  Booth  had  to  make  a  journey  to 
L»erby  and  Ashbourne  to  see  some  mysterious  gentleman 
probably  to  gain  assistance  for  her  husband.  She  took 
journey;  and  he  writes  of  that  event: 
Walk  to  Ashbourne.  Coach  gone.  Walk  of  eleven  miles. 
Last  mile  an  hour.  Centleman  not  to  be  moved"  A 
dismal  journey  for  a  young  child,  the  memoiy  isefb^ble 
at  eighty  years. 

There  was  no  religious  atmosphere  in  his  home  at  this 
tune,  but  the  children  were  sent  on  Sunday  to  the  parish 
church  of  Sneinton.  WiUiam  Booth  was  not  attracted  bv 
the  services ;  they  gave  him  Httle  notion  of  reUgion  and  its 
relation  to  the  soul.  But  he  remembers  the  clergyman, 
who  was  something  of  a  character,  and  perhaps,  in  the 

""^^  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 

Parson  Wyatt  was  a  taU.  dark-haired,  solemn-visaged 
nunmative  man.  who  jerked  his  head  as  he  walked  and 
moved  about  his  parish,  chin  to  breast,  k>st  in  remote 
reflection.   He  was  thought  to  be  a  Puseyite.  and  there  was 
opposition  m  the  parish  to  his  innovations.   But  a  certain 
Wesleyan  mmister  remembers  him  as  a  sincere  and  a  good 
man.  one  who  was  friendly  with  the  dissenters  of  his  day 
and  a  clergyman  who  truly  and  earnestly  sought  to  do  his 
duty.   WUham  Booth  himself  says  that  this  Mr.  Wyatt 
was    no  doubt  a  good  man  according  to  his  Hrfit." 
however,  the  characteristic  judgment :  ~««6. 
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But  his  rueful  countenance  and  icy  manner  all  seemed  to  say 
that  his  performances  meant—"  Do  •»  I  wivtoe,  ornot ;  be 
what  the  pnyen  have  asked  that  you  might  be,  or  not ;  do 
what  the  Scriptures  have  said,  or  not— it  does  not  matter  very 
much  whether  you  omiply  with  these  requiiemoitt  or  not." 
He  may  have  fdt  a  great  deal  mwe  than  this,  but  it  did  not  make 
any  very  great  impression  upon  my  boyish  mind,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  I  do  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  congregation 
were  ever  carried  very  much  further  by  what  he  said. 

It  is  of  course  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  boy 
fdt  any  more  need  for  religious  instruction  than  the  school- 
boy of  Anatole  France  who  invented  sins  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  confessor :— "  The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  them.  You 
may  perhaps  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  when  I  was  ten, 
I  did  not  possess  the  gift  of  self-analysis  in  a  sufficiently 
marked  degree  to  enable  me  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  my  inner  consciousness."  William  Booth  was  no 
doubt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  Parson 
Wyatt  at  the  time,  using  the  church  railings  for  thrusting 
his  head  through— the  game  consisting  in  getting  it  back 
again— playing  in  the  churchyard,  looking  about  him 
during  the  services,  and  only  voting  it  a  considerable  bore 
that  he  had  to  attend  these  religious  services  at  all.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  until  much  later  in  his  life  that  he  became 
aware  of  Parson  Wyatt's  deficiencies. 

But  he  did  become  aware,  even  as  a  child,  of  something 
lacking  in  his  own  Hfe.  His  first  religious  impresaons  came 
from  one  of  his  cousins,  a  Methodist  named  Gregory,  who 
was  a  humble  shoemaker.  WilUam  Booth  was  struck  by 
this  man's  "  separate  and  spiritual  life."  On  one  occasion 
Gregory  said  to  him,  "  Willie  Booth,  do  you  know  that 
religion  if  something  that  comes  to  you  from  outside  of 
you  ?  "  This  idea  haunted  the  boy,  and  repeating  it  later 
on  to  his  minister,  he  was  told  that  he  would  soon  be  teach- 
ing in  the  Sunday  School !  He  remembers,  too,  that  a  great 
impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  singing  in  SuiMlay 
School  of  the  hymn.  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain  ;  the  idea 
oppressed  him  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  thoughts.  His 
cousin's  persistent  religiousness  made  him  later  on  "  a  sort 
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of  teacher  " ;  and  this,  he  says,  was  "  an  altogether  new 
influence."  Bnf  he  complains,  even  after  this  beginning, 
that  no  one  ever  spoke  to  him  about  the  spiritual  Ufe.  "  I 
do  not  remember,"  he  says,  "  a  direct  word  about  my  soul— 
the  necessity  and  poariMUty  of  my  being  converted— or  of 
encouragement  being  spoken  to  me  up  to  the  date  of  my 
conversion,  and  very  few  afterwards." 

His  father,  he  says,  was  "religiously  blind";  his 
mother's  moral  instruction  in  those  years  was,  "  Be  good, 
William,  and  all  will  be  weU."   Parson  Wyatt  never  spoke 
a  direct  word  to  him  ;  no  one,  not  even  Cousin  Gregory 
in  the  Sunday  School,  ever  attempted  to  get  at  the  inner- 
most privacy  of  his  soul.   The  first  faint  beginning  of  that 
revolution  in  his  personahty  which  was  to  have  so  wide 
and  wonderful  an  effect  for  mankind  was  simply  a  feeUng 
in  his  childish  consciousness  that  Cousin  Gregory  lived  a 
separate  and  spiritual  life.   He  does  not  go  back  for  his 
first  religious  imiweasions  to  a  prayer  learned  at  his  mother's 
knee,  but  to  an  indefinable,  incommunicable  reverence  in 
his  mind  arising  from  contact  with  a  humble  shoemaker  who, 
though  he  said  little  to  the  boy  in  a  personal  or  direct  way, 
conveyed  a  feeling  to  the  child's  soul  of  respect  for  the 
spiritual  life.   "  Religion  is  something  that  comes  to  you 
from  outside  of  you." 

This  feeling,  however,  was  destined  to  fade ;  and  the 
hymn  and  its  tune,  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain,  ceased 
to  haunt  his  mind.  He  says  he  grew  "  utterly  regardless 
with  respect  to  religion."  that  he  "  altogether  settled  down 
in  the  uttermost  indifference,"  that  thoughtkssuess  would 
be  the  best  term  to  describe  his  state  at  that  time.  But 
he  avers  that  he  can  remanber  "  an  inward  dissatisfaction 
with  his  condition."   "  Mv  \u  ^rt,"  he  says,  "  was  a  blank." 

He  acknowledges  that  ue  .*as  wilful,  headstrong,  passion- 
ate. He  WW  aUowed  to  have  his  own  way.  Mi«:hief  he 
underhnes  in  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  reminiscences  as 
the  spirit  of  his  boyhood.  He  would  do  anything  for  fun. 
Among  his  playfellows  he  uras  a  lord  of  misrule.  Never- 
theless this  devotion  to  misciiief  of  every  kind  went  hand 
in  hand  with  a  love  of  reading.  He  was  affected  by 
poetry— the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young,  and  the  poems  of 
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Kirke  White    Ho  al  ^  read  many  novels,  as  we  hive  already 
said,  and  he  gives  us  a  hwt  tlmt  hfo  favott^te  a*-thors  were 
Walter  Stott  and  Fenimore  Cooper.     He  complains  of 
that  period,  "  There  was  no  one  to  direct  me."  Hccon- 
sidered  on  reflection  that  he  was  saved  inm  rvin  in  boybood 
by  the  financial  sorrows  of  his  famiK     "  Doubtless  the 
trials  of  my  early  days  cai  sed  by  my  fatiier's  failing  fortunes 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  my  charactOT.   I  Mt  tbaa  raort 
keenly ;  it  is  not  toe  much  to  sav  that  they  embittered  the 
early  years  of  my    .\ ;     if  ^"   Always  there  is  the  shadow 
of  the  father  on  lii-  ch  iiiood.   He  might  play  mist*aev- 
oasly  in  the  churchyard,  go  gratefully  to  fish  in  the  T  'nt, 
bury  himself  in  poetry  and  novels  dream  of  greaiuess 
in  manhood— for  he  was  deci^ledly  ambitious— but  always 
1^  thoughts,  his  hopes.  Ms  headstrong  audacity,  and  his 
cbeerfol  games  were  darkened  by  +'ie  shadow  of  that  sikat 
and  unlovable  father  gang  stead  v  down  lo  ruin 

A  strange  incident  occonred  whfle  be  was  stiU  at  scaool. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  passing  WiUi  un  Bo.  th  v  hile  he 
played  in  the  streets  would  turn  so  often  to  look  at  him 
that  at  last  he  became  aware  of  Aeir  iirtera^  He  w«ud 
look  xxp  at  them  as  they  appeared,  and  watch  *hem  as 
they  passed  on.  wondering  what  it  was  tliat  caused  ihem  to 
regard  him  so  affectionately.  One  day  the>-  stopped  and 
spoke  to  him,  the  gentleman  asking  how  h  was  getting 
on  at  school.  The  lady  then  made  it  clear  why  they  w«e 
interested  in  him.  Her  eyes  filkd  with  tears,  as  she  t<« 
the  boy  that  he  greatly  icaenyed  their  son  whom  they 
had  lost  by  death. 

After  this  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  old  people 
and  the  boy.  They  asked  hhn  to  their  house,  treated  hin 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  md  would  ev  n  have  adopter 
him.   They  were  Wesleyans,  and,  with  iiis  parents'  per- 
mission, occasicBM^  took  Mm  to  tb^fA.  Tte  was  his 
first  introduction  to  Methodism.    "  My  religious  trainin.,' 
he  says,  "  was  nil "  :  and  he  adds  that  ittendance  at  this 
chapel  made  some  slight  inqwessions  upo«  hmi,  but  netinng 

m<w«.  ,  ^,  ^ 

Then  came  an  event  that  did  away     th  every  th<Mi^ 
about  reUgion.   The  calling  in  of  a  m<  '-gage  predpita^ 
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In^^thc.     ruin,    fh,  family  was  plunged  into  poverty 
The  f^.  ^e  of  mzkmg  me  a  gentleman."  says  Willi  m 
BcM  th       a.defeatec       H.     is  taken  aw»y  iwm  «d,ool 
and  sent  uaobusine.     H    .      hn  u^n  years  of  age 

To  the  end  of  hjs  day.  ant  Bootli  could  seldom  brina 
hjmselftoyeak  freely  of  in.  nrst  .cqu.iat««e  with 

He'.hli^''/°T  "        '"^'n^O' -as  a  sad  one. 

He  shtmmKi  ,t.    In       lus   .ritir..'s  I  rar  find  no  direct 
Jrf^e.      to     ^  .at.      of  tui.  emploj     nt.   He  speaks 
always  »f    ;i    usino      or  of  "  ' 
he  force  h;nis(    ;.o  .^y  .  rngji 
1"   father  apprenticed  iii.  i  was 
there  cann<  ^  be  a  y  doubt  at I  - 
of  thi:,  business  vhich  had 
after  life.   Ht-  bcf^me  d'«>.,|y  ^^-^^ 
of  otht   p.   nl,  -re 
childhc  d.  but  it  \  .ii,  a  ft 


from  tj  r"  world 

p.-5rent>  idea  w  . 
neighbours,  is  iiou-ij 


'     ide    never  once  can 
I  Lhe  f  \siness  to  which 
^wnl    <€r's.   And  yet 
it        he  at^^odations 
^ect    pon  his 
iMimt     .vith  I  misery 
fsa  misery  enough  in  m  own 
sery  which  isolated  him 


position,  and  knew  that  his 
«le  their  poverty  from  thdr 
ann  r,m^^  neighbours  were  respectable 

ana  praqxac  us,  they  a  .e  poor  and  struggling.  But  now 
he  .  ame..  that  many    her  people  w^TSing  agaLsT 

now  th;^t  suffering  and  sorrow. 
M  e  penury  and  positive  want, 
oa  o'  huntan  misery. 
0  certain  that  the  subsequent 
IS  work  deepened  in  his  soul  a 
bfe  m.  re  beautiful  and  more  satisfying,  em- 
■^ittc     ss  still  further,  agitating  his  mu«st 


povtrtv,  .    <  grew  t< 
dei>?ivatioo  ,ad  shai. 
dr..  th  dr  net  in  . 

Furthermore, 
■^arae  whir^  h* 
■      g  fc 


^  e  lentl>  and  driving  him  more  and  more  out- 
^  mmU,  outward,  from  that  centre  of  his 

onsciu.    ess  wnere  aB  W88  dark,  mihappy.  and  without 

ay  M         .uier  choose  this  particular  business? 

i     us,    say.       am  Booth,  "he  knew  BO  greater 

or  end  tiian  money."  5«»ter  gam 

The  boy  had  been  trained  to  regard  himself  as  a  gentle- 

araT-        ''"^^'^  intendS  to 

,  ake  a  gentleman  of  him.  He  was  adored  by  his  sisters 
I«e  was  the  leader  of  his  playfellows.   He  hiii^  s^t 
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to  a  good  school   He  was  in  every  way  scnnething  of  a  hero. 

And  now,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  told  that  he  must 
go  and  work  for  his  Uving.  and  learned  that  he  was  to 
serve  in  a  small  pawnbroker's  shop  situated  in  the  poorest 
part  of  Nottingham. 

His  father  had  a  talk  with  him.  He  held  forth  to  the 
boy  the  allurements  of  money.  He  told  him  it  was  a  btisi- 
ness  that  paid  well,  a  business  by  which  fortunes  were  not 
only  easily  but  quickly  made.  He  counselled  his  son  to 
give  all  Ids  attention  to  the  work,  and  keep  ever  before 
him  the  {vospect  of  setting  up  for  himself,  avoiding  part- 
nerships. 

William  Booth  was  only  a  boy.  The  business  promised 
freedom  from  school.  He  liked  the  idea  of  earning  money. 
"  I  went  into  it,"  he  says,  "  with  a  will."  Then  he  adds 
the  characteristic  notes ;  "  My  after  hatred  of  the  trade. 
A  propo:  estimate  of  the  business.  The  use  and  abuse 
of  it."  He  also  remarks  that  this  work  "continued  my 
association  with  the  poorest  and  lowest." 

He  was  too  honest  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  pawn- 
brokery  has  a  good  side — a  side,  indeed,  which  is  of  distinct 
benefit  to  the  poor.  His  full  dislike  of  the  trade  came  to  him 
after  hb  actual  experience  of  the  business.  He  himself  had 
encmnously  developed  when  he  perceived  the  deadening 
eSect  it  is  apt  to  exercise  on  the  highest  sympathies  of  human 
nature.  He  disliked  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  more  in  his  old 
age  than  in  his  youth  ;  in  his  youth  it  was  an  interruption 
of  his  spiritual  Ufe,  a  disagreeable  dislikable  employmmt, 
but  not  a  thing  of  loathing  or  disgust. 

At  this  tinw  he  made  companionships  whose  influence, 
he  says,  was  anything  but  beneficial.  "  I  went  downhill 
morally,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  serious, 
if  not  eternally  disastrous,  but  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
on  me  in  a  very  remarkable  manner."  One  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  memory  was  written  many  years  after- 
wards, and  one  may  be  forgiven  the  doubt  if  the  boy  of 
thirteen  had  really  gone  very  far  down  the  hill  that  lea& 
to  moral  disaster.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  phrase 
mtuoM  caideaness  in  ideas,  frivolity  in  conduct,  and  in- 
difference to  religkm. 
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He  had  not  been  a  year  in  this  shop  when  he  was 
hurriedly  summoned  from  his  bed  <»ie  nig^t  aiKl  UM 
to  come  quickly,  for  his  father  was  dying.  This  was  in 
September,  1842.  Samuel  Booth  had  manifested  spiritual 
concern  in  this  last  illness,  chiefly  through  the  peraistent 
appeals  of  "  Cousin  Gregory."  He  was  at  last  willing,  he 
at  last  had  time,  to  attend  to  reUglon.  "  Very  sincerely," 
the  son  believed,  "  he  turned  his  heart  away  from  the  worid 
that  he  thought  had  used  him  so  badly." 

Th(;  Sacrament  was  administered.  The  group  round  the 
bed  sang  Rock  of  Ages.  Samuel  Booth  committed  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  care  of  God,  and  died  in  peace.  "  So 
ended,"  wrote  his  son,  "his  career — devoted  to  money- 
getting."  It  was  a  death-bed  repentance.  "  Though  this 
skin-of-the-teeth  sort  of  business  of  getting  to  heaven  is. 
to  be  in  no  ways  recommended,  yet  because  he  impressed 
me  and  all  else  who  knew  him  as  such  a  real  honest-hearted 
man  according  to  his  light,  and  seeing  that  the  transactimi 
was  in  keeping  with  his  characte-,  and  therefore  a  reaUty, 
it  is  a  ground  of  hope  concerning  my  meeting  him  again 
wh»e  fcntunes  made  shall  be  lost  no  more." 

He  says  in  another  place,  as  we  recorded  before,  "  Deeply 
though  I  felt  his  loss,  my  grief  was  all  but  forbidden  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  my  mother  v»ho  had  been  taken 
^m  me." 

No  doubt  the  death  of  his  father  made  a  deeper  impres- 
si<m  upon  his  young  mind  than  he  remembered  in  his  old 
age.  One  does  not  think  that  any  child,  but  particulariy 
a  child  of  this  temperament,  could  be  called  suddenly  at 
night  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  could  witness  and  share 
in  the  spontaneous  service  at  the  bedside,  and  finally  be- 
hold, in  the  wavering  and  ghostly  candle-Ught,  the  solemn 
almost  terrifying  m3rstery  of  death,  without  thinVifig  of  his 
own  soul  and  the  life  beynkl  death  as  it  touted  Urn  in  Us 
innermost  thought. 

Certain  it  is  that  with  no  other  change  in  his  dtctiitt- 
stvices.  with  no  help  or  gnUbnoe  bam  any  other  creatme, 
William  Booth  began  from  this  time  to  be  more  interested 
in  religion.  He  had  almost  parted  company  with  the 
Chwch  of  Ifog^and,  and  wu  now  a  freqnent  attendant  at 
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Wesley  Chapel.  He  formed  more  reasonable  friendships. 
His  life  b^an  to  be  coloured  by  the  religion  of  other  people. 
Among  these  friends  was  one  who  outlived  him,  a  Mr.  New- 
bold,  who  remembers  William  Booth,  and  recalls  how  he 
mei  him  one  day,  "  near  to  Broad  Street,"  and  asked  him 
to  become  a  member  of  "  Brother  Carey's  Class."  William 
Booth  consented,  and  joined  this  class  in  the  Chapel,  which 
was  "  led,"  as  the  Weslej^ais  say,  by  a  Mr.  Hairy  Carey— 
a  very  good  and  upright  man  of  ccnsiderable  position,  whose 
wife  took  some  share  in  his  ministrations. 

In  the  notes  which  he  left  behind  him  of  this  period,  after 
remarking  that  he  got  nothing  but  impressions  from  the 
services  in  Wesley  Chapel,  and  making  two  strokes  after  the 
full  stop  as  if  to  indicate  an  emphatic  termination  to  this 
,paitpi  the  stray,  he  sets  down  the  name,  Isaac  Marsden. 
But  nowhere  else  in  these  ricordi  does  he  again  mention  the 
name,  and  one  would  be  left  to  conjectxire  whether  Isaac 
Marsden  definitely  began  the  new  chapter  in  his  Ufe,  <»r  was 
only  a  ghost  haimting  the  dim  horizon  of  his  oblivious  past, 
but  for  a  reference  to  the  matter  in  a  book  called  Isaac 
Marsden  of  Dmcaster,  whoe  the  authrar  quotes  William 
Booth  as  sayii^: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  I  first  heard  from  Mr.  Isaac 
Matsden.  I  was  walking  out  one  evening  with  two  friends  at 
Nottingham,  whes  I  was  foorteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Marsden 
was  condiurting  fecial  services  at  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  at 
that  time  no  one  could  hear  him  who  had  any  belief  in  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  without  being  deeply  impressed  and 
simulated. 

We  entered  the  Chapel  late— in  the  dusk.  I  could  hardly 
see  the  speaker ;  but  just  at  that  moment  he  was  saying,  "  A 
soul  dies  every  minute." ...  I  have  little  doubt  that,  but  for 
my  two  friends.  I  shoold  have  rtt^wd  that  very  ni^t  and  given 

my  heart  to  God. 

Inquiry  leads  one  to  surmise  that  Isaac  Marsden  gave 
to  Wffiam  Booth  his  great  in^Hgent  iKrtion  of  a  vital 
religion.  It  is  credible  that  Isaac  Marden's  influence  iiot 
only  led  to  the  conversion  of  William  Booth,  but  sowed  in 
the  boy's  mind  the  seed  yAiixii  ma  destined  to  grow  into  a 
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great  tree  overspreading  the  whole  world.  For  Isaac 

Marsden  was  half  a  John  Wesley  and  half  a  General  Booth. 

He  is  described  to  me  by  one  who  remembers  him  as  a 
s(»newhat  eccentric  lay  {abactor  whose  head  and  mouth 
gave  him  a  noticeable  Ukoiess  to  John  Bright.  He  was 
"  very  strong  mentally,  a  great  saver  of  souls.  A  man  of 
originaUty  and  power  from  the  first ;  rough  and  wild  before 
his  conversion,  a  very  Uon  in  courageous  faith  ever  after." 
Mr.  Isaac  Page  has  written  an  account  of  Marsden : 

He  preached  on  S'jnday  when  I  heard  him,  and  followed  up 
the  work  during  the  week.  Each  night  an  old-fashioned  revival 
service  was  held — a  fervid  sermon,  strong  appeals,  a  rooting 
prayer-meeting,  many  penitents,  and  shouts  of  praise  to  God. 
In  those  days  nothing  was  said  about  closing  the  meetings  at 
nine  o'clock.  They  continued  as  long  as  there  were  soob  seeking 
salvation,  sometimes  till  a  very  late  hour.  Not  unfrequently 
groups  of  happy  people  proceeded  homewards  at  midni^t. 
making  the  stiPnew  Mv^  with  flieir  longs  of  praise. 

He  used  to  hold  an  early  Sunday  meaning  prayer  meet- 
ing, says  Mr.  Page,  "  and  if,  as  he  returned,  he  saw  a  servant 
girl  washL^g  the  door-steps,  he  would  speak  a  word  or  two, 
and  tben  down  <m  his  kmes  in  the  street  to  pray  for  her 
salvation." 


He  would  speak  to  men  m  his  walks,  or  m  houses  or  shops 
where  he  called,  in  sn^  inhion  that  they  were  fain  to  go  and 
hear  Um  fneadi.  One  day,  as  he  went  along  the  street,  he  saw 
a  woman  hanging  out  clothes.  His  qres  gained  along  the  line 
of  garments,  and  he  said,  "  I  say,  missus,  if  your  heart  is  not 
washed  cleaner  than  those  clothes,  you'll  never  get  to  heaven." 

He  •vas  devoted  to  children,  and  carried  sweets  in  his 
pockets  when  he  went  to  give  a  Sunday  Schotd  address.  He 
would  teach  them  a  little  prayer  to  say  daily :  "  Lord,  make 
me  good,  and  ?ep  me  good ;  and  bkss  Isaac  Marsden." 

Sndi  a  /n  i .  itaat  have  had  tome  fascination  for  \f^iliam 
Booth.  aeless,  when  he  came  to  look  back  on  those 

far-off  days,  NViUiam  Booth  could  recall  no  penetrating 
word  addressed  to  his  soal«  no  arresting  hand  laid  upon  his 
throbUag  pvSaea.  He  ooidd  see  auQdg^  of  hmam  tigney 
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in  the  new-birth  wMdi  was  thai  shaping  in  his  soul.  One 

thinks  however,  that  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  his 
memory,  with  the  name  of  Isaac  Marsden  as  a  clue,  might 
have  led  at  least  to  some  modification  of  thb  opinim. 

"  Although  the  change  that  came  over  me  was  sudden." 
he  says,  "  it  was  nevertheless  reached  by  stages.  There 
was  the  realised  superiority  of  the  religious  life  over  the 
purely  worldly  form  of  existence  which  I  had  lived  so  long." 
(The  reader  will  remember  with  a  kindly  smile  that  the 
worldly  form  of  existence  had  extended  to  fourteen  com- 
pleted years  of  troubled  chilAiood.)  "  Although  my  heart 
was  very  largely  unaffected  by  the  form  of  service  in  which 
I  joined,  my  mind  was  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  right- 
ness,  and  dignity,  and  profitableness  of  the  service  of  God 
that  was  set  before  r  i  eyes.  I  realised  its  satisfjdng  nature, 
and,  consequently,  I  gradually  became  convinced  of  its 
superiority,  and,  more  than  this,  a  hunger  sprang  up  for  its 
realisation.  Whatever  the  circumstances  that  may  have 
led  to  my  conversion,  that  conversion  was  a  definite  and 
decisive  event  in  my  history.  I  was  utterly  without  any 
experience  of  religion ;  in  fact,  wludly  given  iq>  to  a  life  ol 
self-indulgence." 

The  reader  will  remember  the  caution  I  ventured  to 
express  in  the  last  chapter  omoeraing  William  Booth's 
memories  of  the  past  and  also  concerning  his  phraseology. 
It  is  surely  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  his  boyhood  as 
"  a  life  of  self-indu^iaice,"  tani  to  say  that  he  was  living 
a  "  purrfy  worldly  form  of  existence."  This  is  self-evident. 
And  it  is  also  very  probable  that  his  other  recollections  of 
this  important  period  of  hk  life  are  saturated  with  H» 
Aberglaube  of  later  years.  One  cannot  think  that  a  boy 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  was  "con- 
vinced of  the  rightness,  and  dignity,  and  profitablmess  of 
the  service  of  God,"  or  that  he  "realised  its  satisfying 
nature,  and  consequenUy  .  .  .  became  convinced  of  its 
superiority."  Boys  do  not  argue.  This  is  the  language  of 
the  <^  man.  the  old  tarn  so  used  to  that  language  of  his 
matotity  that  he  cannot  quite  think  himself  back  into  the 
moods  of  his  childhood,  moods  destitute  of  a  vocabulary. 

It  is  plain  that  notUng  nine  toA  pfane  at  til^  time  in 
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the  boy's  mind  than  a  gradual  pressure  of  its  former  un- 
happiness.  He  was  unhappy,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
unhappy.  In  chapel  and  in  class  he  heard  about  the 
religious  Hfc  ^ch  is  said  to  take  away  unhappiness.  He 
desired  that  life,  because  he  was  unhappy.  He  says,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  a  profound  truth  in  the  remembrance,  "  I 
wanted  to  be  right  with  God.  I  wanted  to  be  right  in  my- 
self. I  wanted  a  life  spent  in  potting  other  people  right." 
Yes ;  but  all  this  was  cloudlike.  uie3cpiess{b]e,  and  vague  in 
the  boy's  soul. 

Almost  immediately  he  add:.  "  How  I  came  to  this 
notion  of  religion,  when  I  saw  so  little  of  its  character  mani- 
fested around  me,  sometimes  puzzles  me."  It  was  of  course 
—save  OTily  the  humanitarian  impulse  widch  probably  came 
later— a  not  uncommon  experience  of  childhood.  Children, 
as  well  as  adults,  are  "  tortured  by  divine  things,"  They 
have  a  consciousness  of  unrest,  a  longing  for  satisfaction,  a 
feeling  towards  and  a  longing  after  some  mysterious  beauti- 
ful and  rapturous  embrace  which  they  feel  is  coming  towards 
them  from  the  invisible  kingdom  of  dreams.  They  are 
inarticulate,  they  cannot  express  what  they  fed,  and  their 
longing  is  confused  by  a  thousand  influences  from  fairy-tale, 
legend,  and  belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft ;  but  it  is  there,' 
torturing  their  souls,  a  disbelief  fai  tiie  material  worid,  a 
hatred  of  all  duUness  and  mechanical  exercke,  a  loRging  fat 
romance,  a  repetition  of  the  miracle. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Throughout  his  childhood  William 
Booth  was  overshadowed  by  a  feeling  of  the  nearness  of 
God.  He  never  knew  the  isolation  of  even  a  transitory 
atheism.  Whetho'  was  mischievous  or  good,  whether 
he  was  "  worldly  "  or  unselfish,  he  beUeved  in  God.  He 
was  by  no  means  in  love  with  this  faith,  the  sense  of  God 
by  no  means  contributed  to  his  happiness.  But  he  was 
perfectly  certain  of  God's  existence.  He  qwaks  <rf  "  that 
instinctive  belief  in  God  whicn,  in  common  with  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  had  brought  into  the  world  with  me."  Op- 
pressed by  this  faith,  and  with  no  guidttKe  from  any  one. 
the  boy  whose  whole  childhood  had  been  darkened  and  em- 
bittered, the  boy  whose  nature  was  passionate,  headstrong 
impnUve.  and  diaifed  with  the  ipWt  of  leadership,  came 
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at  last  to  long  for  esG^  from  himsell,  determined  to  make 
a  fight  for  his  own  peace  of  mind. 

While  this  pressure  of  unhappiness  and  this  sense  of 
God's  rarity  were  Jiiupuwnfe' m  Ms  soul,  he  was  devotkg 
himself  with  natural  xcal  to  the  interests  of  his  employer. 
He  was  quick,  he  was  thorough,  he  was  energetic,  he  was 
orderly  and  liurtwut'Uiy.  There  was  no  thought  in  his 
mind  of  forsaking  this  business.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
he  meant  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Side  by  side  in  his 
soul  were  these  two  oqpaal  forces  —  one  driving  him  to 
religious  safety,  the  other  urging  him  to  material  proq)erity. 
Nothing  of  the  mystic  showed  in  his  nature.  No  violent 
change  in  personality  was  manifest  in  these  early  stirrings 
of  his  spirit. 

Soon  after  the  father's  death  Mary  Booth  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  humble  house  in  Sneinton  Road.  She  was 
robbed  right  and  left,  sdiys  her  son,  by  those  who  had  the 
handling  of  her  husband's  ruined  estate.  It  became  neces- 
sary not  only  for  her  to  leave  the  hoiise  in  Sneinton  Road, 
but  to  earn  money  for  her  diiMrai.  Ste  took  a  very  small 
shop  in  one  of  the  poor  quarters  of  Nottingham. 

A  strange  incident,  of  which  William  Booth  never  heard, 
occmred  at  this  time.  Opposite  to  the  house  in  Sneinton 
Road,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  smallware  shop  of  Grand- 
father Page,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  now  a  retired  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  was  a  little  boy  ykbea  Mrs.  Booth  and  her 
children  moved  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  said  to  me. 
"  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  Booths'  removal  came  in 
an  odd  way.  I  woke  up  one  morning,  went  to  the  window 
of  my  bedroom,  and  looked  out.  I  noticed  sranrtlmig 
moving  against  the  upper  window  of  the  house  opposite, 
and  calling  my  brother  we  both  saw  quite  distinctly  that  a 
t»g  widte  bird,  like  a  swan  or  a  ^n-k,  was  beating  its  wings 
against  the  glass,  jumping  up  and  down  as  though  strug- 
gling to  get  out.  Then  we  observed  that  the  curtains  of 
all  the  other  windows  had  gooti  and  knew  that  the  house 
was  empty.  This  was  oiu:  first  knowledge  that  the  Booths 
had  gone.  And  we  never  solved  the  mystery  of  the  white 
bird  at  the  waubw."  Tl^  is  one  of  those  weird  and  grate- 
folfy  mystetiofis  storin  of  yAidi  no  mm  man  wiH  an 
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ccphmlkia.  B«t  Mt.  Hge  rafoMS  to  see  in  it  a  super- 
natural significance.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that 
some  travelling  showman  had  taken  advantage  of  the  empty 
house  to  piMe  the  cmtwe  tlM»  lor  the  night."  Fortim- 
ately,  no  chOft  «fll  be  mlb>M  by  this  interpretation  of  « 
mystery. 

WlHam  BooUi's  wages  as  an  apprentice  were  so  meagre 
that  he  could  do  little  to  help  his  mother.  Her  estaUish- 
ment  was  a  smallware  shop,  where  she  sold  toys,  needles, 

tape,  cotton,  and  similar  necessaries  of  a  good  housewife  

a  very  humble  business  with  few  customers  and  small  jmifits. 
It  is  significant  that  even  in  these  altered  circumstances  Ann 
Booth's  friend,  Sarah  Butler,  a  young  lady  of  some  social 
distinction,  still  remained  a  visitw  to  tiie  femily,  and  that 
the  first  friends  of  WiUiam  Booth  were  young  men  of  posi- 
tion who  had  known  him  in  the  days  of  Nottintone  Place. 
The  family  still  remained  "  proud  and  austere."  as  Saiah 
Butler  says ;  but  there  was  evidently  a  deeper  warmth  and 
an  entirely  new  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  spirit  of  the  house- 
bold.  Rmn  had  come;  a  definite  poverty  had  fallen ;  but 
the  shadow  of  the  embittered  man  had  Uftod  and  the  &mQy 
drew  closer  together. 

In  this  same  year,  1842,  there  was  great  excitement 
in  Nottingham  over  a  Parliamentary  election.  Mr.  J<*n 
Walter,  of  The  Times,  was  opposed  by  a  Radical  reformer 
from  Birmingham,  Bir.  Sturge.  Feargus  O'Connor  descended 
upon  the  town,  Mid  the  scenes  in  the  street,  the  wtory  of 
the  hustings,  the  procession  of  rival  clubs,  and  the  language 
of  the  newspapers  were  as  picturesque,  violent,  and  grotesque 
as  the  more  famous  election  in  Eatanswill.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  very  serious  colUsion  between  the  Chartists  and 
the  soldiers  in  the  town ;  hundreds  of  men  were  arrested, 
and  in  several  instances  ofimden  were  sentenced  to  six 
months,  four  months,  and  two  mcMttiis,  with  hard  labour. 
In  the  same  year  Cobden  and  Bright  came  to  Nottingham, 
and  todc  part  hi  a  great  Free  Trade  demonstration  which 
further  quickened  the  poUtical  feeUng  in  the  town, 

WiUiam  Booth  was  affected  by  this  storm.  He  sym- 
pathiaed  with  the  Chartists  and  attended  their  meetings. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  sayi  that  be  "  grew  tq»  in  an  atmo^Mre 
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of  tinrest,  in  a  hot-bed  of  qu«ii-f«vcdiitk»ary  dbcontent." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  ahnost  every- 
thing demanded  by  the  Chartists  is  now  a  commonplace 
oi  our  Gomtituticm.  M^mam  Booth  was  never  a  revolu- 
tionary, and  became  more  conservative  as  he  grew  older. 
"  My  father,"  says  Bramwell  Booth,  "  did  not  believe  that 
you  could  make  a  man  clean  by  washing  his  shirt."  In  his 
fourteenth  year,  however,  he  was  a  hot  reformer.  "  The 
poverty."  says  Mr.  Stead,  "  that  he  saw  on  every  side  filled 
him  with  a  spirit  of  passionate  revolt  against  constituted 
authority.  He  was  but  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  Feargus 
O'Connor  first  visited  Nottingham,  but  m  all  the  thousands 
the  great  Chartist  orator  had  no  more  enthusiastic  disciple 
than  William  Booth.  He  was  a  Chartist— a  {diysical  fence 
Chartist  of  course,  being  a  boy,  and  therefore  uncom- 
promising. He  went  to  their  meetings,  he  cheered  their 
speeches,  he  subscribed  to  the  Charter,  and,  if  need  had 
arisen,  he  would  have  been  disappointed  if  he  could  not 
have  shouldered  a  pike  or  fired  a  musket.  ...  *  The 
Chartists  were  for  the  poor,'  so  the  boy  reasoned, '  therefore 
I  am  for  the  Chartists.'  " 

There  was  now  a  threefold  pressure  on  the  boy's  mind. 
He  desiied  to  succeed  in  business  and  make  money  for 
his  mother  and  sisters;  he  was  enthusiastic  for  poUtical 
reform  —  and  somewhat  ambitious  to  play  the  orator; 
he  was  vaguely  but  hauntingly  anxious  to  arrive  at  some 
religious  understanding  with  his  own  soul.  In  Iiis  home 
he  was  distressingly  aware  of  poverty ;  in  the  streets  and 
in  his  shop  he  saw  little  else  but  poverty ;  and  in  his  spirit 
he  was  conscious  of  another  and  more  insistent  poverty. 

One  can  picture  the  boy  leaving  'tis  mother's  little  shop 
early  in  the  morning,  probably  rather  hungry,  and  posting 
at  a  great  pace  to  the  pawnbn^Eo^s  shop.  He  was  tall 
beyond  his  years,  exceedingly  pale,  with  hair  as  black  as  i 
raven,  and  dark  luminous  eyes  that  flashed  at  the  least  pro- 
vocaticm ;  a  thiti,  pinched,  pallid  boy,  vrbo  walked  quickly 
with  a  raking  stride,  stooping  at  the  shoulders,  the  arras 
swinging  with  energy.  He  would  be  one  of  the  multitude 
hasting  to  wwk.  pushing  his  way  through  a  multitude 
unwillingly  out  of  work,  the  noise  of  the  frame-knitting 
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machines  in  his  ears,  the  sight  of  hungry  children  before  his 
eyes.  And  one  can  see  him  walking  back  throoi^  the 
dark  streets  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  fagged,  hungry,  and 
tortured  by  his  thoughts,  but  eager  for  something  to 
happen,  willing  to  take  part  in  any  vigorous  action,  never 
listless  or  inert. 

So  passed  two  years  of  his  "  blighted  childhood."  Occa- 
siooally  he  stole  away  from  this  wretchedness  and  forgot  the 
pain  of  the  world  in  his  favomite  sport  of  fishing  in  the 
Trent.  Occasionally  he  was  happy  in  the  flowering  fields, 
which  he  teved  with  a  real  and  poetic  fervour.  Occasionally 
he  threw  himself  into  some  merry  adventure  with  tbe  new 
companions  of  his  employment.  But  the  three  steady 
things  in  his  mind  were :  first,  the  determination  to  get  on 
in  the  world ;  second,  the  amUtion  to  work  for  political 
change  ;  and,  third,  a  longing  to  right  himself  with  God. 

In  the  year  1844,  with  no  outside  human  influence  of 
any  kind  upon  Ids  soul,  this  headstrong  and  inqrabive  boy 
determined  to  make  that  total  and  mysterious  surrender 
of  personality  which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  what  we 
call  convorsion.  He  was  unhappy,  and  he  desired  to  escape 
from  unhappiness.  Without  language  to  describe  his  feel- 
ings, without  the  faculty  to  analyse  his  sentiments,  he  came 
to  the  dedaon  that  he  would  change  the  whole  character  of 
his  life  and  divert  the  energy  of  his  soul  into  a  new  channel 

"  I  felt,"  he  says,  "  that  I  wanted,  in  place  of  the  life  of 
self-indulgence  to  which  I  was  yielding  myself,  a  happy, 
conscious  sense  that  I  was  plea^  God,  Hving  rig^t.  and 
spending  all  my  powers  to  get  others  into  such  a  lifv.." 

In  these  words  William  Booth  justifies  the  definition  of 
William  James  that  "  to  be  converted,  to  be  regenerated, 
to  receive  grace,  to  experience  religion,  to  gain  assurance, 
are  so  many  phrases  which  denote  the  process,  gradual  or 
suddoi,  by  whkh  a  self  hitherto  divided,  and  consdously 
wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy,  becomes  imified  and  con- 
sciously right,  superior,  aikl  happy,  in  consequence  of  its 
firmer  h<dd  upon  rdigioas  r»fitia." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  in  spite  of 
much  language  which  might  seem  to  exhibit  religion  only 
as  an  escape  from  punishment,  only  as  an  escape  from  wrath. 
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only  as  an  escape  from  eternal  (famnation.  the  heart  and 
sold  of  William  Booth's  religion  was  happiness— sm  uprush 
oi  feeling  from  obstruction  towards  the  central  jnvotal 
sense  of  unity  with  God,  a  trinmirfumt  and  penetrating 
blessing,  a  victorious  and  suffusing  solution  ci  aU  aonow, 
trmible,  diflficulty,  and  sjniitual  confusion. 

He  dedred  in  his  disteacted  boyhood  "  a  happy  conscious 
sense  "  that  he  was  pleasing  God. 

"  I  saw,"  he  avers,  "  that  all  this  ought  to  be,  and  I 
decided  that  it  should  be.  It  is  wonderful  that  I  should 
have  reached  this  decision  in  view  of  all  the  ^nfrmcet  then 
around  me."  His  employer,  a  Unitarian,  "  never  uttered 
a  word  to  indicate  that  he  believed  in  anything  he  could 
not  see,  and  many  of  my  companions  were  worldly  and 
sensual,  some  of  them  eveu  vicious." 

He  speaks  of  his  instinctive  beUef  in  God,  and  goes  on 
to  say,  "  I  had  no  dispositkMi  to  deny  my  instincts,  whidi 
told  me  that  if  there  was  a  God  His  laws  ought  to  have  my 
obedience  and  His  interests  my  service." 

Then  follows  a  characteristic  sentence :  "  I  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  live  right  than  to  live  wrong ;  and  as  to  caring 
for  the  interests  of  others  instead  of  my  own,  the  condition 
of  the  mffering  people  around  me,  people  with  whom  I  had 
been  lo  long  familiar,  and  whose  agony  seemed  to  readi 
its  climax  about  this  time,  undoubtedly  afEected  me  very 
deeply." 

It  may  pnsxle  some  people  to  believe  that  a  boy  of 
fifteen  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  humanitarian  spirit ; 
and  no  doubt  William  Booth  saw  in  the  darkness  of  those 
early  days,  when  he  came  to  kale  bade  vpon  then,  some- 
thing of  the  reflected  light  of  the  great  master-passion  which 
transfigured  his  after  existence.  Indeed,  this  history  will 
cfeaxly  show  that  he  grew  into  humanitarianism,  and  that 
this  hiunanitarianism  was  the  developed  fruit  of  his  re- 
ligion. Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  germ  of 
humanitarianism  was  present  in  his  sool  from  a  very  early 
age,  and  there  is  definite  proof  that  he  wa*  oooadoiB  at  it 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion. 

In  all  his  papers  dealing  with  this  period  of  his  life— and 
he  made  mora  tkan  eoa  attempt  at  autdbiognifliy^^then  is 
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reference  to  the  spectacle,  in  1844.  of  children  crying  for 
oread  in  the  streets  of  Nottingham.  Thii  is  perhaps  the 
most  definite  of  aU  his  yoatlifiil  memories,  tnascendfav.  ol 
a  certainty,  any  influence  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
oratory  of  Feargus  O'Connor.   He  could  remember  not  a 

word  of  the  fiery  speeches  he  had  cheerwl  tin  he  was  hoarse  • 
he  could  remember  not  a  sermon  he  had  listened  to  in  chapel' 
not  an  address,  not  "  an  experience  "  he  had  heard  in  class  • 
but  the  visttal  memory  of  ragged  children  weeping  bitterly 
for  food  m  the  streets  of  the  town  was  a  picture  printed  on 
his  soul  with  a  sharpness  that  could  not  be  blurred.  This 
he  remembered ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  after  his  conver- 
sion he  did  at  least  one  little  act  of  hnmanittiiui  duirity 
typical  of  the  work  which  has  ever  sinee  charmcteriaed  and 
honoured  the  Salvation  Army. 

He  had  now  reached  that  point  when  the  soul  deteimioes 
to  act  with  decision.  He  came  nearer  to  the  great  step  at 
theservices  in  which  he  took  part,  at  the  occasional  Class 
Meetings,  where  he  answered  the  questions  of  his  Leader 
concerning  the  state  of  his  soul ;  but  he  could  not  briiw 
himseM  to  the  actual  deed  of  a  public  surrender.  Som^ 
thmg  hdd  Um  bwdL  It  was  the  memory  of  a  sin.  "The 
inward  Light  revealed  to  me."  he  says,  "  that  I  must  not 
^^J!2*°"°^  everything  I  knew  to  be  sinful,  but  make 
restitutioa.  so  far  as  I  h«d  the  ability,  for  any  wrong  I  had 
done  to  others  before  I  could  find  peace  with  God."  The 
b^^wasnow  tormented  by  a  guilty  conscience.   He  carried 
about  with  Um  not  only  a  guilty  consdenoe.  but  a  visible 
and  tangible  poasearion  which  iqMded  Urn  with  the  wimth 
of  God.   It  was  a  silver  penc  I  case.   And  this  sUver 
pencil-case,  going  to  and  from  his  work,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  at  his  work,  burned  like  fire  agahist  Us  flesh 
Suddenly,  though  the  approach  had  been  gradual  and  in 
a  sense,  dilatory,  the  struggle  ceased.  The  moment  came 
one  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  hi  the  streets  of  Nottingham. 

"  It  was  m  the  open  street,"  he  says,  "  that  this  great 
change  passed  over  me.  and  if  I  couW  only  have  possessed 
the  flagstone  on  whidi  I  stood  at  that  happy  moment,  the 
sight  of  It  occasionally  might  have  been  as  useful  to  me  as 
the  stones  carried  up  long  ago  from  the  bed  of  ti»  Jocdna 
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were  tn  the  Israelites  who  had  passed  over  them  dry- 
shod. 

He  teUs  us  what  had  hitherto  held  him  back :  "  The 
entrance  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  was  closed  against  me 
by  an  evil  act  of  the  pMt  wUdh  required  restitntion.  In  a 
boyish  trading  affair  I  had  managed  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
my  craiqMuuons,  whilst  giving  them  to  suppose  that  what  I 
did  was  all  in  the  way  of  •  generous  fellowridp.  As  a  testi- 
monial of  their  gratitude  they  had  given  me  a  silver  pencil- 
case.  Merely  to  return  their  gilt  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy,  but  to  confess  tibe  dee^tion  I  had  practised 
upon  them  was  a  humiliatioii  to  idifeh  U»  tame  days  I 
could  not  bring  myself. 

"  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,"  he  goes  on, 
"  the  q>ot  in  the  comer  of  the  room  under  the  chapel,  the 
hour,  the  resolution  to  end  the  matter,  the  rising  up  and 
rushing  forth,  the  finding  of  the  young  fellow  I  had  chiefly 
wroi^ed,  the  acknowledgnent  of  my  sin,  the  return  of  th« 
pencil-case — the  instant  rolling  away  from  my  heart  of  the 
guQty  burden,  the  peace  that  came  in  its  place,  and  the  going 
forth  to  so^  my  G«d  Mid  my  generation  fran  tiiat  hoar." 

He  was  happy,  but  happy  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  may 
be  described  as  one  of  dead  eaamestness.  He  is  careful  to 
say  that  he  had  no  experiesce  at  tids  time  of  emoticmal 
religion.  He  looks  back  and  envies  those  who  have  had 
that  experience  from  the  first.  But  he  was  happy.  "  I 
felt  .  .  .  thiat  I  could  willingly  and  joyfully  travel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  suffer  ansrthii^ 
imaginable  to  help  the  souls  of  other  men." 

There  was  something  thorough  in  the  effect  of  this 
conversion,  and  ht  was  troubled  by  no  disenchantment  of 
reaction.  "  One  reason,"  he  says,  "  for  the  victory  I  daily 
gained  from  the  moment  of  my  conversion  was,  no  doubt,  my 
ccnnplete  and  immediate  separation  frran  the  godless  w(»id. 
I  turned  my  back  on  it.  I  gave  it  ap,  having  made  up  my 
mind  beforehand  that  if  I  did  go  in  for  God  I  would  do  so 
with  all  my  might." 

But  one  must  be  careful  of  this  language. 

There  was  scarcely  a  "  complete  and  inunediate  separa- 
tion from  the  godless  vitxid."  He  remained  in  his  employ- 
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ment  for  some  years,  and  was  a  very  clever  and  industrknis 
assistant  to  his  Unitariui  employer,  m  we  ihtll  tee  in  tiie 

next  chapter.  He  was  still  obliged  to  rub  shoulders  with 
his  former  companions  of  this  shop,  seme  of  whom  were 
"  worldly  and  tennMl,  MOM  of  them  even  vidout."  What 

he  means  is  this,  though  the  language  is  the  language  of  a 
far  later  period,  that,  living  in  the  same  surroundings  as 
before,  and  pursuing  the  tame  commercial  goal  as  before, 
he  now  separated  himself  f  m  the  more  questiooaUe  (rf  hit 
former  companionships,  abandoned  all  selfish  amusement 
in  his  leiaafe  moments,  and  was  conscious  in  his  soul  of  a 
solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  high  and  lofty  purpoaes. 
"  Rather  than  yearning  for  the  world's  pleasures."  he  says, 
"  books,  gains,  or  recreations,  I  found  my  new  naivae  leading 
me  to  come  n^y  from  it  all.  It  had  lost  all  charm  for  me. 
What  were  aa  the  novels,  even  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or 
Fenimore  Cooper,  compared  with  the  storj'  of  my  Saviour  ? 
What  were  the  choicest  oratora  compned  with  Fknl? 
What  was  the  hope  of  money-earning,  even  with  all  my 
desire  to  help  my  poor  mother  and  sisters,  in  comparison 
with  the  imperUMifaieweihh<rfingiitiiezedsonlt?  I  toon 
began  tc  despise  everything  the  w->^  'A  Iv-d  to  offer  me." 

The  language  is  not  extravagant  in  the  light  of  after 
events,  but  It  fa  probably  »aggerat?'\  -  ,  ontemporary 
expression  of  those  first  early  moven.  't.  the  boy's  soul. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  relhiquished  tlie  leading  of  novels ; 
no  doubt  that  he  abandoned  many  of  his  former  friendships ; 
no  doubt  that  he  ceased  to  envy  the  oratory  of  Feaigat 
O'Connor ;  and  no  doubt  that  he  ceased  to  feel  pleasure  in 
the  diversions  of  his  former  life.  But  one  m.xst  be  careful 
to  remember  that  he  still  contimied  to  be  t  ie.  cleveiett  and 
most  dependable  of  his  employer's  staff,  :\nd  i,:\ve  no  pubfic 
signs  of  desiring  a  life  with  greater  religious  opporttmities. 
The  phrase,  "  I  so<m  btgan  to  deqrite  everything  the  werid 
had  to  offer  me,"  is  toawwluit  too  embenat  lor  tlib  pbase 
of  his  experience. 

Bnt  the  great  step  was  takes.  Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  than  the  simple,  downright,  blunt,  almost 
horrisonant  statement  in  which  he  declares  that  he  had  made 
op  his  mind.  "  if  I  did  ^  in  for  God,"  to  do  so  with  all  his 
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might.  To  William  Booth  at  that  tone,  and  to  Vl^lHain 

Booth  at  the  last  stage  of  his  long  journey,  the  choice  lay 
for  all  mankind  between  God  and  Devil.  He  believed 
emi^ticany  in  both.  He  could  see  no  escape  fam  bdief 
in  both.  And  he  knew  already,  had  known  it  throue^iout 
his  "  blighted  childhood,"  that  men  definitely  or  indefin- 
itely, cmisdously  or  unconsdously,  by  all  their  thoughts 
and  by  all  their  actions,  with  consequences  visible  here,  and 
direr  consequences  unimaginable  hereafter,  serve  the  One  or 
the  other.  To  "  go  in  for  God,"  however  the  phrase  may 
strike  upon  the  ear,  meant  with  him  a  rational  dedsiim  for 
the  Best,  a  whole-hearted  loyalty  to  the  Highest,  and  a  Ufe 
of  logical  self-sacrifice  devoted  to  Righteousness.  He  had 
inherited  from  his  father  a  coouneidal  ndnd ;  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  mother's  ancestry  gave  warmth  and  fervour  to 
his  disposition ;  the  hard,  vigorous,  uncompromising  spirit 
of  the  north  in^rired  his  soul.  Stkh  a  youth  could  speak 
about  going  in  for  God  without  offence,  and  in  speaking 
about  it  he  would  mean  it  with  an  iron  logic  and  a  fixed 
djtetmination.  His  instincts  tdd  him  "  tiiat  if  there  were 
a  God  His  laws  ought  to  have  my  obedience  " ;  and  "  one 
feeling  specially  forced  itself  upon  me,  and  I  can  recollect 
it  as  distinctly  as  though  it  had  transpired  only  yesterday, 
and  that  was  the  sense  of  the  folly  of  spending  my  life  in 
doing  things  for  which  I  knew  I  must  etthor  iqient  or  be 
punished  in  the  days  to  come." 

There  was  something  of  a  bargain  in  hb  decision.  Con- 
sdously  or  unconsciously,  logic  was  at  work  in  his  soul. 
But  chiefly  he  came  to  religion  as  an  escape  from  the 
unliappiness,  the  unrest,  and  the  dteatiafMrtian  of  hit 
troubled  heart ;  came  to  it,  too,  almost  unhelped,  imen- 
couraged,  and  unbefriended.  The  chikl  who  had  grown  up 
with  the  ictea  that  he  was  "  to  be  made  a  gentleman  " ;  idw 
had  seen  the  shadowof  poverty  deepening  every  day  upon  the 
shabbying  walls  of  his  unhappy  home ;  who  had  been  left 
to  form  his  own  frienddiips  and  find  his  own  amusements 
in  the  playing-fields  of  a  manufacturing  town ;  who  had 
been  thrust  into  a  very  exacting  and  dispiriting  employ- 
ment at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  who  had  seen  his  father  die, 
and  helped  hb  motiwr  iHrile  he       yet  a  hoy  to  move 
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into  a  humble  tibap  and  b^in  life  over  again ;  who  had 
witnessed  the  utmost  miseries  and  depreaefams  of  a  com- 
mercial reaction  which  spread  ruin  on  every  side;  who 
had  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  oratory  of  so-called 
revolutionary  politicians — ^this  boy  came  of  his  own  dnioe, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  religion  which  makes  a  supreme 
demand  and  confers  an  exclusive  benefit.  He  came  to  it 
for  release.  He  came  to  it,  one  may  say,  idfidily.  And 
it  is  certain  that  he  neither  realized  the  demand  it  was  to 
make  of  him,  nor  dreamed  of  the  triumph  to  which  it  was 
destined  to  carry  him. 

In  the  year  1844  William  Booth  was  a  very  youthful 
shop-assistant  who  had  decided  to  live  a  religious  life,  and 
who  was  wrating  exceedingly  hard  to  improve  his  material 
prospects.  Happiness  had  come  to  him,  and  he  had  escaped 
from  the  wretchedness  of  unrest  by  confessing  to  a  sin 
that  haunted  his  conscience,  and  by  deciding  to  live  hence- 
forth in  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God. 

No  conversion  could  be  simpler,  less  dramatic,  and  more 
natural;  few  in  the  long  history  of  Christianity  have 
teoag^t  a  richer  harvest  to  tite  idiole  worid. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE  AND  THE  FIRST  SnVOM 
EVER  PREACHED  BY  WILLIAM  BOOTH 

1845 

"  Directly  after  I  was  converted  I  had  a  bad  attack  of 
fever.    I  was  brought  down  to  the  edge  of  the  River." 

This  emphatic  statement,  occurring  abruptly  in  the 
disjecta  membra  of  autobiography,  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  conversion  had  been  appnached  in  a 
morbid  and  unhealthy  manner,  that  the  great  submission 
had  been  made  in  a  feverish  or  hysterical  frame  of  mind. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  truth,  the  statemoit  is  tyjiai  of 
William  Booth's  indifference  to  chronology.  The  attadt 
of  fever  did  not  come  till  nearly  two  years  after  his  con- 
version, when  he  was  seventem  years  of  age,  and  at  tibe 
threshold  of  his  extraordinary  career.  Conversion  was 
followed,  unfortunately  for  our  presoit  purpose,  by  about 
two  years  of  autotnograi^iica]  aOeace. 

Three  things  alone  are  known  with  any  d<>gree  of  de- 
finiteness  concerning  these  important  years.  We  know 
that  the  chief  frwndship  of  his  youth  was  deepened  by  his 
new  religious  experience ;  we  know  that  the  humanitarian 
instinct  manifested  itself  in  at  least  one  act  of  touching 
IdnAiess;  and  we  know  that  romance  for  the  first  time 
knocked  at  the  heart  of  this  young  voya|^,  idiose  <#fft 
was  not  yet  marked  for  boundless  iiili  miitim  9t  OlMt 
otharUBd. 

When  the  friendship  of  Wiffiam  Woo^  tati  Wi 
Sansom  began  is  not  douly  known,  bat  {t  wn 

si 
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as  early  as  the  days  oi  Nottiatoiie  FlMe,  n^ae  tin  two 

boys  would  have  been  close  neighbours.  W)li  Sansom,  as 
he  is  affectionately  called,  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  lace 
iBuniiactmer.  Ifis  social  dremnstuioes  were  stqwrim-  to 
William  Booth's,  his  prospects  altogether  of  a  more  enviable 
nature.  Yet  from  very  early  days,  just  as  Ann  Booth  was 
the  ehosoi  friend  of  Sarah  Butler,  so  William  Booth  was  the 
chosen  friend  <rf  thb  forteate  yoimg  man ;  md  in  both 
cases,  it  is  worthy  of  noticing,  the  friendship  persisted  when 
the  Booths  vnre  reduced  from  a  proud  poverty  to  a  staring 
and  emphatic  porary.  Something  there  must  have  baaa 
in  these  Booths  very  attractive  and  admirable. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  Sarah  Butler  of  those  days, 
if  William  Booth  was  at  all  violent  in  the  first  iiiitliiiiiiaiiiiii 
of  his  preaching.  "  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied  ;  adding, 
"if  he  had  been.  Will  Sansom  would  have  curbed  him." 
This  answer  not  only  exUUts  SM»om  as  a  rdkied  and 
gentle  nature ;  it  shows  that  he  exareiaed  a  dedded  iirfhience 
over  William  Booth. 

WiQ  Saas(»n  is  descrHiedas  a  very  haiids(nne  yoimg  man, 
romantic-looking,  and  marked  from  boyhood  by  the  intense 
and  dreadful  signs  of  consumption.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  Maetoliaeii  calls  the  Pre-deOined.  "The  men 
among  whom  they  dweO  become  the  better  for  the  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  the  sadder,  and  the  more  gentle."  He 
was  of  the  company  "  who  look  at  us  with  an  eager  snule, 
and  seem  to  be  ou  the  point  <A  confeimf  ^Mt  ilbief  lanw 
all  ;  and  then,  towards  their  twentieth  year,  they  leave  us, 
hurriedly,  muffling  their  footrteps,  as  Umk^  tl^y  had  just 
discovered  ^  idmy  had  chosoi  fte  mm%  denHug-iiilace, 
and  had  been  about  to  pass  thdf  fcres  among  men  whom 
they  did  not  know."  In  this  mm  the  yoMh  was  j«o- 
fouft%  r«l^^.  He  had  ^  deep  ^eoiWng  isith  of  a 
Gratray,  the  fervour  of  a  Fd.v:al,  the  hasting  evangelical 
eagerness  (A  a  Wesley.  The  nearer  he  approaclMd  his 
youthlid  death  the  more  passionately  did  he  seek  to  iipind 
his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ^ut  always  he  w«(  Kfiaed 
m  manner,  ffifiiii^e  /ui  IHtttlA  whMim 
by  iutma 
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Booth  ;  and  Mrs.  Osborne  described  to  me  how  these  two 
young  men  were  always  together,  how  they  walked  about 
arm-m-wm.  how  they  both  had  the  same  stoop,  the  same 
pallor,  the  same  brightness  of  the  eyes.  The  Mendship  was 
notiad  by  other  people.  The  young  men  woe  iwuded 
by  their  circle  as  "  bosom  Mends." 

It  is  not  often  in  biogiaphy  that  such  a  friendship 
as  this  IS  recorded,  the  deep  and  affectionate  friendship 
of  a  yoimg  man  prosperous  and  weU-stationed  with  the 
apprcntoced  shop^wsistaat  Religion  had  much  to  do  with 
It  but  the  first  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  commandimr 
character  and  extraordinary  attraction  of  Wilful  WiU 

Some  time  after  Williara  Booth's  conversion,  these  two 
youths  were  attracted  by  the  friendkw  coniftion  of  a  poor 
old  withered  beggar-woman  who  shuffled  about  the  streets 
m  homd  rags,  endured  the  mockery  of  street  boys,  svieied 
the  persecution  of  Nottin^m  "iHahB"  and  slept  fa 
doorways  or  under  hedges— a  grotesque  p^ody  of  wanaa. 
hood.  WilUam  Booth  must  have  seen  her  a  hundred  times 
before  his  conversion,  for  she  was  a  dMnetar  of  the  streets  • 
but  It  was  not  until  after  his  convereion  that  her  de^ 
plorable  destitution,  the  infinte  pity  of  her  forlorn  and 
fnendless  state,  appealed  to  Mi  compassion.  He  deter- 
mined  to  rescue  her  from  this  state,  and  consulted  WiB 

^  ^  collected  money, 

took,  httle  cabm.  furnished  it.  and  iMteBed  the  <M  woman 
w^i^ making  pro^  for  her  support.  The  most 
wr«elied  creatare.  the  most  ridicufed  and  neglected  of  aU 
Nottinghams  miMMMes  ha4nov«d  the  he^  <rf  Wffliam 

fiooth  to  corapasBw*.  and  upon  such  an  one  as  this  he  n»«ie 
ms  nnt  experiraoit  in  social  work. 

During  this  period  in  his  Kfe  he  imagined  that  his  earthly 
happine^was  bound  up  with  the  Ufe  of  a  girl  into  whose 
soaety  he  had  been  thrown  for  some  yean.    She  was 

fT::J  -'-^-^ 

him  to  Methodism,  the  old  people  who  teved  him  became 
hejesembled  their  dead  son.   For  a  number  of  months 

ZTTtalr^J^SiSrt ^  ''^''^  beUeving  that  he 
^anve.  ne  prMtrt^i  Miriiimi  the —rtter  irtth  wm 
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Sansom.  He  was  elated  by  the  discovery,  and  cheriA^ 
the  thought  of  this  wonderful  pasrion  at  Us  heart  with 

*  T^Sf  ^'je^^entalism.  The  young  lady  sang  well, 
and  William  Booth,  who  then  could  not  sing  himself,  loved 
miMic  very  keenly.  It  was  a  great  pleasuw  for  Wm  to  sit 
and  hsten  to  the  singing  of  this  pretty  siri.  who  was  a  ttttfe 
older  than  himself. 

But  before  many  amoroos  moons  had  waned,  the  youne 
zealot  made  another  discovery,  as  startling  and  much  more 
hberatang  than  the  first.  He  discovered  that  he  did  not 
love  this  penon  at  all,  that  she  was  not  his  inamorata, 
and  certamly  should  never  be  his  wife.  It  was  a  case  of 
calf-love."  he  says,  and  laughs  it  out  of  his  memory 
His  only  obsession  was  religion. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  at  this  period  from 
any  healthy  or  unhealthy  disquiet  of  soul.  His  disposition 
vms  too  headlong  and  impulsive,  his  anxieties  too  outward 
and  unselfish  for  mooniii^s  within  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness.  He  was  no  mystic,  and  he  was  no  prig; 
but  he  suffered,  some  men  may  say  suffered  aU  his  Kf e.  frSn 
what  Arnold  called  Hebraism.  God  was  the  supreme  con- 
cernment of  his  life.  Everything  else  brought  into  relation 
with  this  unmense  interest  dwindled  to  insignificance  He 
hadsomethingofCariyle's  contempt  for  Art.  Science  had 
no  vital  attraction  for  him.  The  sports  and  amusements 
of  mankmd  filled  him  with  contemptuous  impatience.  So 
tremendous  was  his  sense  of  God  that  he  never  questioned 
It,  rarely  scrutinized  it,  refusing  to  paralyse  Us  devotion 
and  hw  senses  by  a  moment's  increduUty  concerning  this 
subjective  conception  of  the  Infinite.  He  had  one  thouAt. 
to  five  absolutely  in  accordance  with  God's  will 

In  the  year  1846.  when  he  was  seventeen,  came  the 
attack  of  fevCT  which  brought  him  "  to  the  edge  of  the 
^.  ?t  ^  «"*«rown  his  calf-k>ve.  he  was  deep  in 
the  friendship  of  Will  Sansom,  he  was  still  keen  about 
succeedmg  in  business,  above  aU  other  thinra  earnest  in 
religion. 

The  visit  of  James  Caughey.  of  whom  a  description  is 
given  m  the  first  chapter,  occurred  at  this  time.  William 
Booth  cavght  fire  taim  tht  flame  of  this  revivahst's  oratory 
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He  was  deeply  and  pervasively  influenced  by  the  unomi- 

promising  realism  of  the  American  preacher.  It  may  have 
been  that  his  attack  of  fever  was  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  excitement  occasioned  throug^ut  Nottingham  by  this 
missionary.  He  went  to  all  the  services  he  could  attend, 
he  joined  in  the  singing  of  some  of  Charles  Wesley's  trium- 
phant battle-songs,  he  witnessed  scenes  of  conversion  widch 
were  extraordinarily  exciting,  and  he  saw  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  neighbours  the  veritable  miracle  of  new  birth. 
Here,  at  last,  was  religion  in  action,  the  real  and  living 
religion  of  his  dreams.  He  gave  himself  up  to  it,  thought 
of  scarce  anything  else,  and  presently  was  laid  by  with  a 
raging  fever. 

\Vhik  he  tossed  on  his  bed,  over  the  dim,  strug^ing, 
and  shabby  shop  in  which  Widow  Booth  sold  tape  and 
cotton,  a  message  was  brought  to  him  from  Will  Sansom — 
a  message  whidi  very  probably  saved  his  Hfe.  Sans(»n 
sent  word  to  him  that  he  was  starting  an  open-air  mission 
in  the  slums  of  Nottingham,  and  bade  him  get  well  quickly 
and  c  me  and  help  him.  Here  was  medicine  and  vocation 
in  one !  The  message  rallied  the  spirit  of  the  sick  youth  ; 
it  was  like  a  tnunpet-call  to  his  drooping  soul ;  and  he 
rose  from  his  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  strength  to  stand,  and 
went  back  to  his  work  and  oat,  fm  the  first  time,  to  religious 
activity. 

More  memorable  in  his  life  than  1844  was  this  year 
of  grace  1846  ;  and,  fortimately,  it  is  from  this  point  that 
the  stream  of  biography  begins  to  flow  with  strength  and 
certainty.  If  his  souvenirs  d'en/ance  are  misted  with  a 
Lethean  miasma,  if  his  memories  of  boylKwd  are  little 
more  than  a  concordia  discors,  from  his  seventeenth  year 
onward  we  possess  almost  every  detail  and  every  fact, 
almost  every  Hneament  and  every  expressicm,  almost  every 
thought  and  shade  of  feeling,  for  the  composition  of  a 
faithful  portrait.  The  life  of  the  man  begins  from  1846 ; 
and  it  was  a  life  lived  so  frankly  and  honestly,  so  far  away 
from  the  morbid  centre  of  self-introspection,  so  completely 
at  that  uttermost  circiunference  of  being  where  self  is 
consumed  in  a  passionate  care  for  others,  that  one  can  be 
sure  of  a  veritaMe  Kkeness.  No  man  ev«r  lived  who  hept 
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back  less  of  himsdf  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  or  who 
gave  more  of  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Wm  Sansom  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  his 
me^.  "  No  sooner  was  I  able  to  get  about  than  I 
gladly  joined  him."  But  WilUam  Booth,  the  leader  of 
everythmg.  was  shy  and  self-conscious  of  speaking  in 
tte  open,  or  of  speaking  at  all  in  public.  He  joined  in 
toe  services,  but  would  neither  preach  nor  pray.  WiU 
Sansom  sang,  prayed,  and  preached.  He  was  helped  by 
a  fnend  named  Samuel  Hovey,  by  Sarah  Butler,  and  by 
one  of  her  sisters  who  sang  beautifuUy.  William  Booth 
contented  himself  with  standing  in  the  group,  with  singing 
m  the  hymns,  with  exclaiming  Amen  in  the  prayeiVand 
with  speaking  privately  to  those  who  surrounded  the 
company. 

But  the  influence  of  David  Greenbury  effected  a  change 
TTiis  evangelist  from  Scarborough,  of  whom  mention  ba^ 
been  made  m  the  opening  chapter,  was  the  first  man  to 
reahze  the  force  and  power  of  WilUam  Booth  as  a  preacher 
He  was  struck  by  Booth's  earnestness,  by  the  vigour  of 
his  personality,  and  by  hu  remarkable  appeacaxL  and 
emphatic  manner.  He  urged  upon  the  young  man  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  speak,  that  he  owed  it  to  God  to  conquer 

timidity,  which  was  a  form  of  selfishness.  One  of 
Booth  s  favourite  hymns  came  to  his  assistance.  He  was 
haunted  by  the  verse— 

And  can  I  yet  delay 

My  Btti*  all  to  give  7 
To  tear  my  aotd  fxom  eartii  away 

For  Jesus  to  receive  ? 

Nay,  but  I  yield,  I  yield  I 

I  can  hold  out  no  more ; 
I  sink,  by  dying  love  compelled. 

And  own  Thee  conqueror. 

With  the  same  sudden  abandon  that  had  characterized 
his  surrender  two  years  before  to  the  urgence  of  conscience 
he  now  not  only  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  street  preach- 
ing, but  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  group 

"The  Meetings  we  held,"  he  says, "  were  very  remarkable 
forthosedays.  We  used  to  take  out  a  chair  into  the  street 
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and  OM  of  us  mounting  it  would  give  out  a  hymn,  which  we 
then  V  ang  with  the  help  of,  at  the  most,  three  or  four  people. 
Then  I  would  talk  to  the  people,  and  invite  them  to  come  with 
us  to  a  Meetiiig  in  one  of  the  houet."  Of  WiU  Sansom 
he  says,  "  He  had  a  fine  appearance,  was  a  beautiful  singer, 
and  poMeised  a  wonderful  gift  in  prayer.  After  I  had 
spoken  in  our  Opn-Air  Mee^  he  wouW  kneel  down  and 
wrestle  with  God  until  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  move 
the  very  stones  on  which  he  knelt,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of 
the  people  who  heard  him." 

At  this  period  in  his  life  there  was  nothing  of  that 
humorous  spirit  which  characterized  so  much  of  his  IkUx 
work.  Sarah  Butler  says  that  his  nature  was  rather 
"nKvose  and  mebndidy."  He  was  "  tremmdottsly  in 
earnest." 

There  is  still  living  in  Nottingham  a  very  old  woman 
who  knew  the  Booths  in  Sneinton,  and  remembers  the  first 
sermon  preached  by  William  Booth.  She  gave  me  an 
account  of  that  sermon,  and  described  the  meetings  in  the 
cottages,  her  dim  eyes  shining  with  pleasure  throuj^  their 
thidk  spectacles,  her  face  illuminated  by  a  deep  joy. 

The  first  sermon  he  ever  preached,"  she  said,  "  was  in 
Kid  Street.  I  remember  it  very  wdl.  The  Meeting  was 
held  in  a  small  cottage.  It  was  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  he  had  come  stnJji^t  ixcm  his  work.  There  was  a  box 
placed  upade  down  m  the  tabk  for  a  desk,  with  two  caikUes 
Ifflffritig,  one  each  side  of  the  Bible.  The  door  stood  open, 
and  poor  women  came  into  the  tiny  parlour,  bringing  their 
own  chairs  with  them.  In  the  doorway  was  a  group  of 
men,  afraid  to  come  in  lest  they  should  be  converted,  but 
interested  in  this  new  way  of  preaching  religion.  They  filled 
up  the  doorway,  a  dark  little  crowd  that  extended  into  the 
street.  ¥^  Booth's  sermon— ah,  how  well  I  remonber 
it ! — was  very  gentle  and  tender,  quite  different  from  any- 
thing else  I  ever  heard  him  say  to  the  people,  and  so  strange 
for  a  >oung  man  to  preach  that  it  almost  made  some  of  the 
women  smile.  He  talked  of  Uttle  children  learning  to  walk. 
He  described  how  they  toddled,  and  swayed,  and  came  near 
to  &lfing.  He  said  ham  ^ffiodt  a  tiling  it  was  fw  Uttte 
babes  to  lean  the  nae  <rf  thek  kgs,  to  trust  their  tiny  leet. 
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and  to  advance  with  courage.  And  then  he  asked  if  any 
mother,  watching  her  child's  first  efforts  to  walk,  would  be 
cross  with  the  infant's  failure,  would  shout  at  it  when  it 
swayed,  would  sit  still,  unmoved,  when  it  feU  and  hurt 
Itself.  Then  he  said  that  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  Hve  a 
true  Christian  Ufe,  and  that  we  should  always  be  on  the 
look-out  for  helping  people,  especially  those  who  were  only 
just  beginning  to  hve  that  life.  He  said  it  was  wrong  to 
judge  them  when  they  failed,  and  just  as  wrong  to  sit  idle 
when  they  feU.  We  should  run,  and  Uft  them  up.  and  help 
them.  Hard  words  would  not  help  them;  sitting  stiU 
would  not  help  them ;  we  must  go  and  do  "mntTring  to 
make  it  less  hard  for  them  to  walk  straight." 

She  told  me,  too.  that  she  heard  one  of  his  earliest 
preachings  in  the  open  street.  The  scene  was  Red  Uoa 
Square,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  poor  people. 

"  That  was  a  very  different  sermon !  "  she  exclaimed. 
He  called  out  in  his  great  voice  that  aU  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  of  the  world  came  from  sin.  I  remember  how  he 
said,  •  Friends,  I  want  to  put  a  few  straight  questions  to 
your  souls.  Have  any  of  you  got  a  child  at  home  without 
shoes  to  its  UtUe  feet  ?  Are  your  wives  sitting  now  in  dark 
houses  waiting  for  you  to  return,  without  money  ?  Are 
you  going  away  from  here  to  the  pubUc-hoose  to  spend  on 
dnnk  money  that  your  wives  need  for  food  and  your  children 
for  shoes  ? '  It  was  all  Uke  that.  And  then  he  read  out 
the  Wedeyan  hymn  wkadi  has  the  verse : 

Misent  for  you  His  life  He  paid  ; 

Your  bat  est  crime  He  bore : 
Drunkards  I  your  sins  on  Him  were  laid 

That  yoa  migbt  tin  no  man. 

I  think  there  had  never  been  such  preaching  in  the  open 
streets  before.  One  of  his  other  favoazite  hymns  had  the 

verse : 

Outcasts  of  men,  to  you  I  call. 

Harlots  and  publicans  and  thieves  I 
He  spreads  His  arm  to  embrace  you  all ; 

Sinners  alone  His  grace  receives : 
No  need  of  Him  the  righteous  have, 
He  came  tiie  loet  to  Mtk  mi  save. ' 

VOL.  I 
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I  remember,  ton,  how  he  was  insulted,  end  how  calmly  he 

bore  it.  Once,  while  he  was  preaching  in  Pump  Street, 
a  man  who  had  stopped  to  listen  suddenly  shouted  oi!^ 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  preacher, '  You  liar  !  you  liar  ! '  Anu 
Will  Booth  just  looked  at  him ,  and  sa  td  in  a  very  soft,  kindly 
voice,  •  Friend,  it  was  for  you  He  died ;  stop,  and  be  Mved.' 
He  was  always  like  that." 

There  is  another  dd  body  Uvmg  in  Nottingham  wlio 
remembers  those  early  days,  a  very  rigid,  ultra-respectable, 
demure,  and  eloquent  spinster.  Her  brother  was  one  of 
>K^am  Booth's  earliest  friends,  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
little  group  of  street  preachers.  She  spoke  throughout  our 
conversation  with  emphatic  gravity,  very  plainly  conscious 
of  her  importance,  and  maintaining  an  aspect  of  preter- 
natural solemnity.  "  To  begin  with,"  she  said,  "  Billy 
was  rather  forward."  So  far  as  my  researches  go,  this  old 
lady  is  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world  who  ever  referred 
to  William  Booth  as  "  Billy."  He  was  sometimes  called 
by  his  father  in  childhood  "  Bill,"  and  among  his  associates 
he  was  known  as  "  Will  "  ;  but  no  one  eke  that  I  can  find 
trace  of  ever  ventured  to  speak  of  him  with  the  extreme 
familiarity  of  "  Billy."  The  lady  seemed  to  use  this  name 
with  a  relish,  as  though  it  increased  the  prestige  of  her  voier- 
able  position  and  diminished  the  world-wide  feme  of  the 
great  evangelist  to  a  humility  relatively  suitable. 

"  You  must  not  misunderstand  me."  she  said ;  "  he 
was  not  ovei  bcaring ;  he  was  not  violent ;  he  was  not  what 
you  would  call  domineering ;  but  he  was  forward,  dis- 
tinctly forward.  Yes,  he  was  a  forward  lad.  You  could 
never  have  kept  him  down.  You  could  never  have  held  him 
back.  He  was  bound  to  push  forward  and  take  the  lead  in 
everything." 

"  Can  you  describe  him  to  me  ?  "  T  asked. 

"Describe  him?  Who?  Billy?  Oh,  yes.  WeU,  he 
was  what  you  would  call  nice-looking.  I  shouldn't  say  he 
was  handsome.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  so  handsome  as 
you,  not  nearly." 

I  protested — as  well  I  might. 

"He  was  too  pale  to  be  handsome,"  she  continued 
critically,  ignoring  the  protest.   "  He  was  not  so  handscmie 
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as  you,  but  his  legs  were  longer.  I  should  describe  him  as 
anke-lookiiigkd.  Hewittdl,yes,deddedIyt«n,Midthiii; 

remarkably  so.  He  was  clean-shaven  in  those  days  •  he 
wore  his  hair  long,  it  was  the  fashion  then,  and  his  hair 
was  ai  Mack  at  coal ;  he  had  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  outgrown  himself.  I  should  say  that 
he  was  perhaps  something  more  than  nice-looking.  I  should 
can  him  strange-looking,  romantic-looking.  If  you  saw 
him  once  you  would  never  forget  him.  Of  course  his  note 
was  very  striking-looking.  We  always  caUed  that  '  the 
Wellington.*  A  strange  face,  very ;  so  pale,  so  white,  and 
with  all  that  black  hair,  and  those  pindng  eyes— yes,  a 
romantic  face — decidedly  so." 

Her  insistence  upon  the  romantic  character  of  his  appear- 
ance prompted  me  to  ask  a  question  to  wWch  I  had  long 
been  anxious  to  get  an  answer. 

I  began  by  asking  if  he  had  been  surrounded  from  the 
first  days  of  his  preaching  by  a  number  of  young  ladies. 

"  Well,  it  began  with  one  or  two,"  repdied  the  demnie 
spinster.  "  but  the  number  increased." 

"  Now,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me."  said  I,  as  non- 
chalantly as  the  circumstances  permitted.  "  whether  there 
IS  any  truth  in  the  story  that  he  was  in  k>ve  with  one  of 
those  young  ladies  ?  " 

As  though  I  had  made  a  most  scandalous  sue^;estion.  the 
venerable  lady  straightened  her  back,  regarded  me  coldly 
and  replied  with  a  trenchant  scorn.  "  As  for  that.  I  will 
only  say,  speaking  from  a  long  experience  of  Hie.  that  the 
number  of  young  ladies  who  imagine  that  every  young  man 
they  meet  is  in  love  with  them  is  only  equalled  by  the 
number  of  young  men  who  go  about  the  worid  fancying  that 
every  young  lady  that  looks  their  way  is  in  love  with  them. 
It  IS  a  pity  it  should  be  so.  but  so  it  is.  As  for  Will  Booth, 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  in  love  with  anybody,  though  there 
was  some  talk  that  he  might  make  a  match  of  it  one  day 
with  a  very  sweet  young  lady  who  sang  at  his  meetings. 
But  I  should  be  at  a  standstill,  my  dear  sir,  I  reaUy  should, 
if  I  was  to  try  and  tell  you  the  number  of  young  ladies 
who  were  in  love  with  him.  He  was  a  favourite.  He 
was  worshipped,  as  you  may  say.   And  I  think  he  was 
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certainly  a  very  romantic-looking,  attractive,  and  interestii^ 
young  man." 

The  "  very  sweet  young  lady  who  sang  at  his  meetings  " 
was  a  sister  of  Sarah  Butler,  and  although  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  in  WiUiam  Booth's  autobiographical  notes,  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  look  upon  this  follower  with  a  somewhat 
more  particular  and  personal  interest  than  the  others.  It  is 
certain  that  he  never  spoke  to  her  except  about  religion ;  it 
Is  certain  that  he  did  not  in  anyway  "keep  company" 
with  her  ;  but  in  one  way  or  the  other  his  followers  came  to 
regard  it  as  a  possibihty  that  William  Booth  and  the  sweet 
singer  might  some  day  make  a  match  of  it ;  while,  many 
years  after,  when  as  a  very  old  man  he  was  reminded  of 
this  yoimg  lady,  and  told  of  the  expectation  which  existed 
among  the  others,  he  smiled  and  made  answer,  "Ah,  I 
remember  there  was  such  a  person  i  " 

It  seems  that  after  they  had  conducted  their  open-air 
meetings  and  finished  their  preachings  in  the  cottages,  this 
body  of  young  enthusiasts  would  sometimes  go  for  a  walk 
before  returning  to  their  homes.  But  there  was  never,  I 
am  told,  any  mingling  of  the  sexes  on  these  occasions. 
"  The  men  always  walked  together  in  front,  and  we  would 
follow  behind,"  says  Sarah  Butler.  Conveniation  was  about 
reUgion.  Schemes  for  spreading  Christianity  were  dis- 
cussed. Particular  sinners  were  marked  down  for  personal 
appeals  and  private  prayer. 

"  I  remember,  however,"  Sarah  Butler  told  me,  "  one  of 
those  walks  when  we  more  or  kss  travelled  together,  and 
conversation  turned  upon  other  things  beside  religion. 
Some  one  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  look  at  the  new 
railway  line  that  was  being  laid  at  Colwick.  It  was  a 
wonderfully  quiet  night.  The  moon  was  shining.  And  it  was 
summer-time.  Well,  we  were  very  happy  and  elated.  We 
loved  the  stiltaess,  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  moonUght. 
We  sang  as  we  walked.  We  rejoiced  in  our  happiness.  And 
I  think  William  Booth  did  walk  with  my  sister,  for  a  Uttle 
time,  but  I  can't  be  certain.  However,  nothing  came  of 
the  walk,  or  of  any  other  meeting.  I  used  to  think  they 
were  in  love  with  each  other,  but  I  see  now  it  was  only  a 
fancy.   William  Booth  had  no  other  thought  in  his  mind  at 
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that  time  than  preaching  to  the  people  and  saving  sinners 
from  their  sin.  He  was  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
man  I  ever  knew—he  was  really  burning,  really  on  fiie,  to 
save  souls.  He  used  to  say  that  we  were  saved  to  save. 
He  could  not  stand  people  who  said  their  souls  were  saved 
and  who  did  nothing  to  save  other  people.  If  he  thought 
of  my  sister  at  all,  it  was  only  a  passing  thought.  No  one 
could  make  a  romance  out  of  it.  I  assure  you  he  was  too 
much  in  earnest  about  this  street-preaching  to  think  of 
falling  in  love." 

We  see  this  group  of  young  people,  preaching  and  pray- 
ing in  the  streets,  holding  their  little  services  in  cottages, 
going  for  walks  in  sexual  separation,  whether  with  moon 
shining  or  not  shining,  meeting  in  chapel  on  Sunday, 
attending  classes,  discussing  sermons  and  gossip  of  chapel 
life — a  group  of  earnest  young  lives  conscious  of  God, 
conscious  of  God's  demand  upon  them,  and  preoccupied 
with  business  of  the  next  world — a.  strange  and  lonely 
group  in  Nottingham,  making  no  great  stir  there,  in- 
curring some  local  ridicule,  and  occasioning  some  distinct 
alarm  and  misgiving  in  the  strait  minds  of  rigid  chapel 
orthodoxy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  not  yet  developed  in  the  soul  of 
William  Booth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  he 
attended  the  services  of  that  Church,  and  his  labours  were 
directed  to  preaching  his  gospel  of  salvation  in  order  to 
save  people  from  hell  and  bring  them  into  membership  with 
his  Church.  The  Chartist  was  in  him.  The  Methodist 
was  very  much  alive.  Years  were  to  pass  before  he  broke 
free  from  sectarianism,  before  he  reached  Christianity  as 
a  spirit  that  coukl  not  be  bound,  and  before  he  perceived 
the  concurrmt  necessity  of  social  bettammt  with  spiritual 
welfare. 

In  the  lives  of  few  religious  leaders  is  growth  more 

evident.  He  was  haunted  now  and  again,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  dogmas  and  theological  practices  which  had  once  formed 
I»rt  of  his  religious  life,  but  he  was  never  deeply  perturbed 
by  these  old  clothes  of  his  youth,  and  in  his  normal  moods 
he  was  conscious  of  no  need  for  any  theology  in  his  service 
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to  the  world  but  that  which  led  men  to  the  heart  of  Christ. 
He  grew  wonderfully,  he  developed  amazingly,  and  at  the 
end,  though  a  certain  hard  and  rigorous  strain  endured,  his 
spirit  was  one^of  the  sweetest,  tenderest  most  tolerant  and 
gentle  that  ever  longed  for  spiritual  perfection. 

He  was  asked,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  by  a  friend  of 
his  youth  if  he  still  insisted  upon  some  particular  doctrine 
of  his  youth.  The  answer  is  a  key  to  the  man's  soul.  Tap- 
ping his  friend  impatiently  on  the  breast  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Look  here,  when  a  fellow  speaks 
to  us  like  that  we  tell  him  to  go  and  do  something." 
This  may  have  been  uttered  only  as  the  expression  of  a 
mood,  for  he  held  this  doctrine  himself,  but  such  utter- 
ance shows  that  his  emphasis  was  upon  service,  not  upon 
speculation. 

But  it  was  years  before  he  could  give  such  a  great  and 
splendid  answer,  an  answer  so  robust  with  the  health  of 
true  and  manful  rdigion.  He  himself  had  to  grow  to  that 
answer.  For  years  he  was  interested  in  such  speculations, 
for  years  he  was  plagued  by  theology,  for  years  he  was  blind 
to  the  natural  and  shamehil  causes  of  human  misery ;  but, 
although  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  beheved  in  such  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  Entire  Sanctification.  and  although  he  never  tore 
up  the  doounents  of  abstract  theology,  he  certainly  grew 
more  and  more  impatient  of  egoistic  introspection,  more 
and  more  insistent  upon  work  for  God. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  this  epoch  in  his  life,  there  are 
signs  of  the  wonders  that  were  yet  to  be.  O^e  catches 
gUmmerings  of  an  original  mind,  flashes  of  a  spirit  that 
could  revolt  passionately  from  orthodoxy,  and  sparks  of  a 
soul  that  well  might  burst  into  flame  for  the  salvation  of 
imhappy  people. 

The  respectable  citizens  who  attended  Wesley  Chapel — 
good,  solid  Christians  of  the  commercial  variety,  the  gentle- 
men in  broadcloth,  and  the  ladies  in  bombazine,  or  some 
other  notable  material  of  the  period  guaranteeing  moral 
value  and  financial  stability— these  goodly  and  satisfied 
souls  were  one  Sunday  morning  astonished  out  of  their 
senses  by  such  a  scu£Bing  of  broken  boots,  such  a  rustle  of 
dioddy  rags,  and  such  a  stertorous  breathing  of  congregated 
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misery  as  never  before  had  desecrated  their  brick-and- 
mortar  habitation  of  Wesleyanian. 

William  Booth  had  made  himself  an  apostle  to  the  lads 
of  Nottingham  slums;  he  had  preached  to  them  in  the 
open,  gathered  a  drcle  about  him,  and  was  on  fire  to  bring 
them  within  the  fold  of  the  Methodists.  If  he  was  happy 
kneeling  in  the  streets  at  night  and  praying  with  them,  he 
desired  to  be  happier  still  by  praying  with  them  on  Sunday, 
praying  with  these  ragged  Roughs  and  Toughs  within  the 
consecrated  walls  of  Wesley  Chapel.  And  so  it  came  about 
one  Sunday  that  he  marched  his  first  regiment  of  the  ragged 
and  neglected  into  the  aisles  of  this  most  respectable  Temple, 
conducted  them  into  the  best  pews  he  could  find,  and  sat 
among  them  almost  quivering  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 
But  the  effect  of  this  invasion  was  not  what  he  had  hoped. 
The  young  enthusiast  was  called  before  Authority,  was 
argued  with,  was  instructed,  and  was  finally  told  that  he 
might  bring  these  outcasts  into  the  chapel  only  if  he  entered 
by  the  back  door  (invisible  behind  the  pulpit)  and  seated 
liis  converts  in  obscure  benches  reserved  particularly  for 
the  impecunious  and  shabby. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Wesleyan  preachers  of  the 
present  time  cannot  think  of  this  and  other  incidents 
connected  with  Nottingham  Wesleyanism,  presently  to  be 
described,  without  an  angry  indignation.  He  can  see 
perfectly  well  that  if  Hugh  Price  Hughes  or  many  another 
Wesleyan  preacher  of  later  times  had  been  minister  of  that 
chapel  in  Notting^uun.  William  Booth  would  never  have 
been  lost  to  the  Methodists.  But  I  think  it  is  truer  to  say 
that  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  men  like  him,  both  among 
the  Methodists  and  the  Anglican  commvaaion,  owe  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  democratic  Christianity  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  that  this  Army  was  too  spontaneous  and 
original  an  expre^ion  of  religious  experience  to  have  grown 
up  within  any  of  the  fixed  and  settled  Chtirche- 

As  for  this  particular  incident,  plainly  enough  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  judgment  deUvered  by  Authority. 
One  may  be  indignant  about  it  from  afar  off,  but  to  sit  for 
hours  among  a  company  of  unwashed,  malodorous,  and 
possibly  diseased  hiunanity  is  not  an  experience  healthful 
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for  the  body  nor  conducive  to  religious  concentration.  It 
is  a  merit  in  William  Booth  that  he  saw  the  validity  of 
this  objection ;  that,  young  and  headstrong  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  inunediately  abandon  the  work;  that,  hurt 
and  chilled  as  surdy  he  must  have  been,  he  yet  bowed  to 
the  ruling,  accepted  the  judgment,  and  obeyed  his  i^ous 
superiors. 

But  he  felt  more  and  more  the  call  of  the  streets.  As 
soon  as  ever  his  work  would  allow,  he  was  preaching  to  the 
miserables  and  outcasts  of  Nottingham,  seeking  sinners, 
interesting  the  indifferent,  thundering  the  wrath  of  God 
against  wickedness  and  transgression.  He  wor  one  man 
who  was  famous  in  the  town  as  a  "  character."  the  drunken, 
wife-beating,  humorous-minded  rascal,  known  as  "Besom 
Jack,"  of  whom  mention  has  been  made.  This  man  had 
hved  an  utterly  abominable  Ufe.  He  went  about  the  streets 
seUing  brooms,  and  every  penny  that  he  gained  in  this 
manner  was  spent  upon  drink.  His  poor  wife  had  to  beg 
at  the  doors  of  her  neighbours  for  a  few  used  tea-leaves, 
which  she  boUed  up  afresh,  and  so  hved,  starving  and 
terrified.  Booth  won  this  man,  won  him  so  completely 
that  he  became  a  faithful  follower  of  the  street  preachers, 
working  for  them,  helping  them,  saving  the  old  companions 
of  his  drunken  days,  and  devoting  himself  in  his  home  to 
making  amends  for  his  past  iniquity.  His  conversion 
created  something  of  a  sensation.  It  was  not  recognized 
as  a  miracle,  but  it  was  talked  about  as  something  either 
amusing  or  interesting,  something  for  mockery  and  sneers, 
or  for  discussion  and  timorous  questioning,  according  to  the 
faith  or  no  faith  of  the  talkers. 

"  The  leading  men  in  the  Church  to  which  I  belonged," 
says  Booth.  "  were  afraid  I  was  going  too  .ast,  and  gave 
me  plenty  of  caution,  quaking  and  fearing  at  every  new 
departure,  but  never  a  word  of  encouragement  to  help  me 
on.    But  I  went  forward  all  the  same." 

He  remarks  that  there  were  many  indications  in  those 
early  events  of  the  organization  which  he  was  destined  to 
bnng  into  existence  several  years  afterwards.  Not  only 
was  there  preaching  in  the  streets,  not  only  was  there  a 
tracking  down  of  particular  sinners,  not  only  was  there  a 
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total  insistence  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  chamred 
heart,  but  every  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  voune 
enthusiast  for  striking  the  torpid  imaginations  of  the  people 
with  the  reahties  of  spiritual  life.  One  of  uis  follows  fc- 
instance,  a  young  girl  of  humble  parentage,  was  brought  to 
her  deatti-bed;  Wiffiam  Booth  and  his  friends  prayed  and 
sang  at  her  bedside;  shedied  with  the  expectation  of  heaven 
shimng  in  her  face,  and  her  funeral  was  made  an  occasion 
for  tnumph  and  rejoicing.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  never 
forgot  that  funeral.  He  lemembets  that  it  snowing, 
and  he  teUs  how  a  procession  was  formed  in  the  white 
streets  and  how  the  body  of  the  girl  was  borne  to  her  grave 
through  the  snowfaU  between  rows  of  watching  pS,ple. 
^ct^oy?'  ^  of  helpers  singing  hynJof 

So  consumed  was  he  by  the  passion  for  saving  souls  that 
reticence  and  restraint  to  him  were  Uke  ropes  about  the  lees 

f  ^^"^  H«       >^OfWng  hard 

for  daily  bread,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  seven,  often  eight,  o'ck)ck  at  night ;  it  was  only 
for  a  few  dark  hours  that  his  fiery  soul  had  opportunity  for 
seeking  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  all  the  passion 
and  tremendous  since  ity  of  his  impetuous  spirit,  pent  up 
during  the  hours  of  uncongenial  toU.  burst  their  bonds  in 
the  bnef  evemngs  of  his  ministration  and  made  him  wl  at 
men  call  a  zealot  and  a  fanatic. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  thought 
Of  entenng  the  ministry,  of  giving  up  everything  for  the 
preaching  of  reUgion,  had  not  yet  even  occunS  to  his 
mmd.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  layman.  Reconsidered 
that  one  of  the  first  charges  on  his  life  was  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  ssters.  He  was  veiy  much  in  earnest 
about  his  future,  tembly  distressed  by  the  extreme  difficulty 
^  *  tl^e  complaint  breaks 

,n   7^1  t"^  bitterness  by  the  pitiful  position 

in  which  he  found  himself  placed-a  position  of  bound 
apprenune  to  a  niggardly  employer,  earning  but  a  small 
wage,  and  forced  to  witness,  he,  the  only  son  of  his  mother 
the  ca  amitous  poverty  of  that  shabby  smaUwaie  shop  in 
Cjoose  Gate.  *^ 
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He  had  been  sent  to  the  best  school  in  Nottingham ; 
he  had  been  encouraged  to  regard  himself  as  a  gentleman  ; 
the  talk  of  his  father  had  been  all  of  fortune-making  and 
fiue  living ;  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  it  had  never 
once  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  work  bard, 
and,  working  hard,  find  himself  unable  to  support  life.  His 
mother  was  a  proud  woman,  of  better  family  than  his 
father ;  his  sisters  were  girls  of  strong  character  and  im- 
patient of  poverty.  He  was  galled  1^  lus  hdplessnesa, 
vexed  with  his  destiny. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  religious  zeal  he  was  opposed  by 
his  family.  His  efforts  to  spitituahce  the  life  of  his  home 
were  met  with  impatience  and  coimter-attacks  upon  his 
new-found  theology.  Presently  he  gained  his  elder  sister, 
Ann;  later  he  won  his  invalid  sister,  &nma ;  and  later  still 
^'  y  Booth,  his  mother,  surrendered  to  his  insistent  appeals. 
x,^^  for  some  years  he  received  scarcely  any  encouragement 
in  his  lumie,  and  at  the  beginning  was  d^iitely  withstood 
and  gainsaid. 

Therefore  we  have  the  drama  presented  to  \is  of  a  young 
man  straining  every  nerve  to  support  a  family  opposed  to 
the  divine  interests  of  Ids  innermost  life,  a  young  man 
committed  to  a  form  of  employment  extremely  distasteful 
to  his  mind,  who  felt  hiuv  lurred  and  driven  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  seek  sinners  -  'i.c  e  the  lost,  and  who  used 
every  minute  of  his  le'  uiis  work  against  the  dis- 

couragement of  his  religiou.  up  triors  and  the  opposition  of 
his  family.  If  those  who  later  in  his  career  did  not  scruple, 
but  actually  hastened,  to  attack  this  singular  and  pure- 
minded  man,  charging  him,  among  other  sins,  with  hypo- 
crisy and  cant  and  self-seeking— 4f  they  had  known  of  tlKse 
first  chapters  in  his  religious  life,  had  known  of  his  courage- 
ous devotion,  of  his  intense  soUtude  of  soul,  of  his  manful 
stmgg^  against  fences  whidi  crush  heroism  and  turn  en- 
thusiasm to  bitterness  and  despair,  surely  they  had  laid 
their  hands  upon  their  months.  He  experienced  in  those 
y?ars,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  ceaseless  hindrance 
to  the  clamour  of  his  soul ;  and,  impulsive,  masterful, 
and  wilful  as  he  was  by  nati.re,  even  while  he  pressed 
forward  on  the  path  of  spiritual  duty,  he  yet  loyally 
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bowed  his  back  to  the  burden  of  necessity  and  carried 
his  load  with  a  stout  heart.  He  not  only  helped,  so  far 
as  he  could,  to  support  his  motlMr  and  sisters,  hat  he 
looked  forward  to  the  futwe  with  this  objective  ehniyi 

before  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V 


WHAT  HE  BELIEVED  AT  THIS  TIME 
1845 

It  is  time  to  examine  the  theology  of  this  seventeen-year- 
old  youth,  the  theology  which  had  changed  the  direction 
of  his  life  and  laid  a  powerful  and  constraining  hand  upon 
the  imptdses  of  his  passionate  nature. 

At  its  centre  this  theology  remained  the  religion  of  his 
long  Ufe,  without  change  or  modification  of  any  kind.  In 
the  radius  of  its  drcumference  there  were  changes  changes 
making  for  a  less  partial  outlook  on  human  hfe,  aiul  pro- 
dudng  greater  tolerance  and  deeper  kindness  in  the  heart 
of  the  man ;  but  the  centre  was  constant  and  unshakable. 

He  had  been  guided,  he  tells  us,  largely  without  human 
intervention,  almost  entirely  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  perceive 
that  the  very  soul  of  the  Christian  Revelation — making  it 
a  rdigion  altogether  different  from  every  other  reUgion  and 
every  other  philosophy  under  heaven — is  the  divine  miracle 
of  conversion.*  And  by  conversion  he  understood  a 
totally  changed  attitude  of  soul.  He  himself  had  experi- 
enced this  mystery,  he  himself  had  been  the  human  means 
of  producing  it  in  otaer  people ;  nothing  in  the  world  was 
of  such  certain  and  absolute  reality  to  his  brain  and  heart. 

He  became  at  this  time  impatient  of  political  agitation, 
abandoned  altogether  his  sympathy  with  Chartism,  regarded 

•  A  well-known  psychologist  has  argued  that  conversions  are  known 
outside  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  the  conversion  which  makes  Christianity 
different  from  c\-cry  other  religion  is  the  conversion  which  results  in  a  life 
of  love  to  God  and  unbroken  service  to  hninuity,  particidarly  to  tbo 
humblest  and  the  most  sorrowful. 
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his  previous  pleasures  and  amusements  as  the  mere  follies 
of  childhood ;  nothing  was  of  moment  now  but  the  mystery 
of  conversion.  To  the  dmnkard  and  the  aensuaHst  who  were 
striving  to  fight  against  their  sins,  he  said,  "  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  struggle,  the  sin  is  stronger  than  you ;  nothing 
can  come  of  your  efforts  except  defeat  and  death ;  but, 
seek  a  change  of  heart,  surreuder  yourself  entirely  to  God, 
leave  it  to  Him  to  overcome  your  temptations,  and  you  will 
find  victory  is  yours." 

He  saw  that  temptations  which  were  overpoweringly 
seductive  to  natural  man,  which  became  invested  with 
all  the  glamour  and  magic  of  a  strong  passion  to  souls 
conscious  only  of  their  bodies,  and  striving  only  with 
human  strength  to  contend  against  them,  became  in- 
stantly reduced  to  the  impotence  of  their  true  triviality  in 
the  eyes  of  a  soul  really  and  profoundly  conscious  of  God 
and  Eternity.  Conversion  with  him  was  the  divine  focus 
revealing  all  thoughts  and  all  things  in  their  absolute  per- 
spective. If,  by  the  power  of  Christ,  he  had  been  saved  by 
this  simple  miracle  of  conversion,  and  if  such  a  creature  as 
Besom  Jack  had  been  saved  by  the  same  means,  then  surely 

here  was  medkine  for  all  the  lib  of  the  whole  world  and  the 
true  path  to  everlasting  salvation. 

He  held  then,  and  held  to  the  end  of  his  r?ays,  that 
directly  a  soul  is  converted— that  is  to  say,  directly  the  spirit 
of  a  man  looks  upon  earthly  life  with    le  sure  and  certiin 
knowledge  that  a  living  God  exists,  nd  that  uy  fai*  n 
Christ  he  is  brought  into  harmony  with  that  God— teii  a- 
tion  loses  its  power  and  the  soul  is  impelled  tow^ds 
holiness.   Other  theological  doctrines,  with  whic!  u  m 
need  not  concern  ourselves,  flowed  from  this  fixed  -e 
of  his  life ;  but  this  centre,  this  immovable  and  1^ 
centre,  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  religious  exist 
How  a  man  was  to  gain  conversion — this  carried  hun  u 
the  field  of  doctrine  ;  but  the  dogma  of  his  daily  Kfe,  ite 
conviction  of  his  active  soul,  was  the  central  and  UfamiM^ 
ing  dogma  of  a  New  Birth. 

In  a  soise  tins  dogma  was  faithfully  pteached  at  We;^ 
Chapel,  was  indeed  the  very  spint  of  contemporary  Method- 
ism.  But  it  was  held  formally  and  preached,  if  not  coldly. 
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at  least  without  pauion.  Above  all  things  it  was  preached 
mainly  to  the  converted.  Here  was  the  secret  of  Hfe,  the 

Open  Sesame  of  distracted  and  perishing  mortality,  hidden 
away  in  respectable  chapels  and  kept  as  a  treasure  by  those 
already  rich  with  UesslBgs.  But,  outside  Wesley  Chapel, 
far  and  wide  under  the  smoke  of  a  roaring  God-scorning 
dty,  stretched  the  slums  and  warrens  and  rookeries  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  there  men  were  living  in  sin  and  infamy, 
women  going  down  to  hell  in  a  legion,  children  perishing 
like  flies.  Was  no  one  to  tell  these  doon  >d  multitudes  that 
the  way  to  everlasting  felicity  was  plain  and  straight  before 
them  ?  Was  no  one  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  ?  Was  no  one  to  go  as  a  physician  to  those  who 
had  no  physician  ?  Clearly  some  one  must  go  to  them ;  he 
and  his  friends  would  go ;  and  since  time  was  ahmrt.  since 
the  issues  were  of  such  awful  importance,  he  and  his  friends 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  rouse  these  miserable  poor  people 
to  the  glorious  news  dl  salvatfam.  They  most  be  told  before 
it  was  too  late.  And  yet  when  he  went  to  theas,  at  the  end 
of  his  hard  day's  work,  he  foimd  them  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  to  his  good  news,  largely  inclined  to  make  a  mock 
of  him,  in  some  cases  defioitefy  d^qwaed  to  obatmct  and 
molest  him. 

It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  scrutinize  this  apathy  or 
examine  this  antagonism.  He  was  too  yoimg  in  years,  too 
impetuous  in  temperament,  too  absorbed  in  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine  for  calm  and  dispassionate  reflection.  Social 
wrongs  presented  themselves  to  his  eyes,  but  not  pressingh* 
to  his  political  conscience.  Many  years  were  to  pass  ov. 
his  head  before  he  admitted  the  poUtical  question  to  his 
mind  and  transformed  it  into  a  reUgious  question.  For 
the  present  he  was  a  preacher  of  conversion,  those  who 
heard  him  had  the  power  either  to  decide  for  God  or  to 
decide  f w  the  Devil — ^his  business  was  to  declare  the  truth 
and  leave  the  rest  with  heavenly  Powers. 

One  perceives  that  if  he  had  been  more  strictly,  rigidly, 
and  exactly  hcmest  with  himsdf— the  rarest  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  among  headlong  and  impulsive  natures  almost 
impossible — ^be  would  have  realized  that  conversion  had  not 
solved  even  in  his  own  hfe  all  its  ^fficulties  and  all  its 
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hewtbrealdiig  t  bstnictiom.  He  was  very  poor,  in  spite 
of  tawewuit  toU ;  he  was  rendered  irritable  and  impatient 
by  the  blank  prospect  which  confronted  Ihini ;  he  wuoften 
CMt  down  and  utterly  dejected  by  the  misery  of  his  physical 
existence.  Conversion  had  saved  his  soul  and  sent  him  out 
to  save  the  souls  of  other  people,  hot  It  had  not  eased  the 
burden  weighing  on  his  shoulders,  had  not  cleared  the 
honzon  of  banked  and  minatory  clouds,  certainly  had  not 
as  yet  flooded  his  aor'  the  peace  that  passes  under- 
standing. 

^"*i^iL^  °*    •  '  when  seriousness  is 

rare  and  introipection  m  afanoat  unnatural,  stopped  on  his 
path  for  none  of  these  considerations.  His  soul  was  certain 
of  the  one  mighty  fact  that  a  spiritual  change  of  most 

wmdeifal  and  divine  power  is  produced  by  conversion  and 
his  burmng  nature,  as  weU  as  an  iron  sense  of  duty,  impelled 
him  forward  to  declare  this  Gospel  of  God. 

He  beheved  I"  heU.  as  he  believed  in  hell  to  the  end  of 
his  hfe,  but  whether  he  deliberately  and  fall<onsciotiaIy 
beheved  that  aU  those  who  heard  him  and  rejected  hta 
message  would  perish  everlastingly  in  undying  flames  we 
cannot  determine.  It  woaM  teem  that  he  did  not  at  this 
penod  of  his  life  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  dogmatic 
reli    1,  or  trouble  himself  with  any  of  those  dark  and 
awl.    mysteries  which  his  practical  common  sense  would 
ipfoiiH  him  are  insoluble  to  human  understanding  He 
beUeved  in  God.  he  beUeved  in  Satan ;  he  believed  in  heaven, 
he  befieved  in  hell ;  he  heHeved  that  Christ  had  died  to 
save  sinners,  he  believed  that  without  conversion  no  sinner 
could  be  saved— and  there  his  theology  stopped    It  was 
the  theology  of  Wesley.  Whitefield.  and  of  George  Fox.  It 
was  the  theology  of  the  newly-born  evangeUcal  school  in 
the  Anglican  Church.   It  was  also  the  theology  of  an 
impassioned  boy,  headstrong  and  wilful,  who  had  his  Uving 
to  get  and  his  soul  to  save  from  damnation.  Not  a  whisper 
had  found  its  way  to  his  mind  of  a  possible  ascent  of  man 
through  a  long  and  blood-stained  cycle  of  ages  from  a  state 
of  animalism  to  a  condition  of  oranperative  dviMiation ; 
no  blinding  realization  of  astronomical  discovery  had 
startled  his  soul  into  the  conception  of  a  universe  ao 
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appallingly  mechanical  and  so  infinitely  vast  that  the  mind 
at  first  shrinks  from  it  with  physical  dizziness  and  a 
kind  of  spiritual  anguish.  No  discipline  of  literature  had 
made  him  sceptical  of  historical  records  and  suspicious  of 
words  too  big  for  human  experience.  No  large  or  general 
acquaintance  with  Ufe  had  brought  him  into  knowledge  of 
disabilities  of  temperament,  inhibitions  of  heredity,  the 
fatigues  of  middle-age,  the  necesdty  for  human  happiness. 
No  "  calm  and  critical  theology  "  had  paralysed  his  soul 
with  doubts  that  are  a  check  to  enthusiasm,  with  compromises 
that  are  death  to  self-sacrifice  and  zeal. 

To  this  youth,  slaving  for  a  paltry  wage,  with  the  hopes 
of  a  gentleman's  Ufe  abandoned,  all  promise  of  his  child- 
hood utterly  dissipated  from  before  his  eyes,  the  problem 
of  human  existence  was  simple  and  emphatic.  TWs  earth 
occupied  the  central  place  in  the  stellar  universe ;  man, 
created  in  perfection,  had  chosen  sin  and  had  rejected  God ; 
God,  in  His  mercy,  had  visited  and  redeemed  man ;  man 
had  it  in  his  power,  every  man,  to  accept  or  to  disdain  that 
redemption ;  everlasting  happiness  would  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  accepted,  everlasting  misery  the  lot  of  those  who 
rejected,  the  Divine  mercy.  This  was  his  theology,  the 
theology  of  his  particular  Church,  the  theology  of  aU  the 
Churches,  the  absolute  and  indubitable  theology  of  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  But  William  Booth  believed  in  it 
with  all  the  honest  passion  of  his  soul,  and  beUeving  it  so 
passionately  and  realistically,  how  could  he  go  through  life 
hugging  to  his  soul  the  certainty  of  his  own  salvation, 
careless  of,  indifferent  to,  the  equal  certainty  of  damnation 
for  all  those  who  did  not  believe  ?  He  was  too  honest  a 
man  for  that,  too  genuine  a  realist  for  such  self-deception. 

But  not  yet  had  his  soul  seized  the  fulness  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  was  very  much  set  upon  improving 
his  worldly  prospects ;  he  was  perfectly  content  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  should  be  spent  in  earning  money 
foe  his  self-support ;  he  was  satisfied  if  he  gave  his  brief 
leisure  to  this  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  differed 
from  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-beHevers  chiefly  in 
this  respect,  that  so  intense  was  his  faith  in  the  blessing  and 
necessity  of  converaon,  so  fixed  was  his  convicticm  that  a 
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man  was  "  saved  to  save,"  that  he  used  every  moment  of 
his  leisure  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  truth.  And 
because  of  this  "the  leading  men  in  the  Church  gave 
him  plenty  of  caution,"— afraid  that  he  was  "  eoine  too 
fast."  *  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


OBEDIENCE  TO  AUTHORITY  COUPLED  WITH  THE 
DETERMINATION  TO  ACHIEVE  GREATNESS 

1845-1848 

Wesley  Chapel  is  a  building  typical  of  Victorian  Methodism. 
A  slight  concession  is  made  to  architecture  in  the  fa9ade, 
which  aims  in  stucco  at  a  Grecian  Ionic  effect  with  fluted 
columns  and  a  triangular  pediment  over  the  portico  ;  but 
for  the  rest  everj^thing  is  severely  ordered  for  useful  service 
and  downright  hard  work.  No  effort  is  made  to  lay  a  spell 
upon  the  senses  with  dim  windows,  branching  pillars, 
timbered  roof,  and  twilight  aisles  conducting  to  a  holy  of 
holies.  Worshippers  here  are  evidently  expected  to  bring 
with  them  their  own  warmth  and  tenderness,  their  own 
passionate  but  invisible  sense  of  beauty,  their  own  mood  of 
thanksgiving,  aspiration,  and  worship. 

Historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  probably  pay 
some  attention  to  this  architecture  of  Nonconformity — this 
deliberate  effort  of  the  reUgious  conscience  to  do  without 
aids,  this  evident  suspidoti  and  dislike  of  beauty,  this  rather 
hard  and  insensible  insistence  on  utility.  What  monuments 
exist  more  eloquent  of  the  stem  and  pugnacious  spirit  which 
accompanied  the  middle  classes  of  England  from  the  ruins 
of  aristocracy  to  the  first  foundations  of  democracy  ?  More 
than  a  touch  of  the  Puritan  is  in  this  early  Victorian  archi- 
tecture of  Nonconformity ;  one  sees  there,  visible  and  proud, 
the  firm,  masterful  trade-mark  of  a  practical  commercialism. 
Not  only  was  a  chapel  intended  to  defy  the  pagan  traditions 
of  architecture,  not  only  was  there  to  be  an  entire  absence 
<d  Popish  omamoitation  and  sacramental  imagery,  but 
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advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  every  possible  contrivance 
that  bricks  and  mortar  could  give  for  the  work  of  a  buaness- 
like  and  organized  reHgious  centre.  A  chapel  was  intended 
to  be  not  only  a  place  of  worship  but  a  place  of  business. 
It  was  no  longer  merely  a  humble  and  obscure  dwelling- 
place  for  despised  dissenters,  but  a  prosperous  and  challeng- 
ing headquarters  of  a  conquering  Church. 

In  some  measure  this  spirit  indicated  a  return  to  the 
middle  ages,  when  churches  were  not  kept  locked  and 
empty  for  six  days  and  only  dismally  opened  for  a  few 
lugubrious  hours  on  the  seventh,  but  when  they  were  the 
scene  of  many  astonishing  festivities  throughout  the  week. 
The  Nonconformist  rightfully  regarded  with  horror  the 
locked  door  of  the  State  Church.  He  determined  that  his 
protesting  chapel  should  be  open  from  week-end  to  week-oid, 
not  for  the  wicked  festivities  of  the  dark  ages,  not  for  the' 
vain  repetition  of  ritual  and  hturgy,  but  for  every  possible 
function  which  would  serve  the  rel^ious  life  of  the  district. 

In  the  case  of  Wesley  Chapel— likely,  on  account  of 
William  Booth,  to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  so  long  as  it 
stands--<me  may  see  very  perfectly  this  spirit  of  practical 
and  business-like  Nonconformity.   The  building  is  lofty  and 
spacious,  with  wide  galleries,  a  large  central  platform  for 
the  minister,  a  dear  view  from  side  to  side,  and  no  suggestion 
whatever  of  a  sensuous  purpose.   Only  behind  the  preachCT's 
back  are  there  any  seats  of  obscurity— the  free  seats  hidden 
away  by  the  back  entrance  to  which  William  Booth's  ragged 
regiment  was  condemned  in  the  late  'bxtiea.  But  it  is  undo* 
the  floor  of  the  chapel,  in  the  basement,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  place  most  clearly  communicates  itself  to  the  visitor. 
Here,  in  a  rather  bad  lig^t  it  is  true,  and  with  no  very 
satisfactory  supply  of  fresh  air,  are  numerous  class-rooms, 
vestries,  offices,  and  minor  halls  for  meetings,  Sunday 
schools,  and  choir  practices.   One  feels  in  goinp  from  room 
to  room  of  this  immense  basement,  penetratmg  gloomy 
corridors,  opening  endless  doors,  and  passing  up  and  down 
flights  of  stone  stairs  with  iron  banisters,  that  one  is  exploring 
some  centre  of  local  government— a  town  hall  or  a  court  of 
justice.    It  is  all  so  entirely  different  from  the  crypt  of  a 
church,  that  one  is  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  men  with 
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hats  on  their  heads,  or  to  hear  kmd  voices  and  laughter. 

It  impresses  one  with  the  sense  of  a  spirit  which  is  active, 
thorough,  economical,  and  practical — a  spirit  which  has  no 
time  for  celebrating  a  victory  or  keeping  a  manorial,  so 
eager  is  it  to  drill  and  marshal  ev^  soldto  of  religion  for 
the  battle  of  the  present  hour. 

It  was  in  this  great  cold  barrack  of  a  chapel  that  the 
soul  of  William  Booth  opened  to  religious  influences.  It 
was  within  these  bare  and  chilling  walls  that  he  was  first 
conscious  of  spiritual  warmth,  first  felt  his  Ufe  kindled  by 
the  imagination  of  God.  Untouched  by  the  b^uty  of  the 
AngUcan  Uturgy,  utterly  unmoved  by  the  innovations  of 
the  Puseyite  clergyman  of  Sneinton  Church,  this  dissatisfied 
and  unruly  youth,  this  excitable  boy  intoested  in  Chartism, 
found  himself  quickened  into  new  and  most  wonderful  life 
under  the  whitewashed  ceiling  of  a  Methodist  chapel, 
there  discovered  for  the  first  time  his  possession  of  a  soul. 
Something  came  to  him  in  this  chapel  which  had  hitherto 
not  come  to  him  anywhere — ^neither  in  his  home  nor  his 
church,  neither  in  the  crocus  meadows  of  the  Trent  nor 
the  stirring  streets  of  Nottingham.  And  when  the  illumina- 
tion came,  the  magic  which  transformed  at  the  same  moment 
his  own  iimer  life  and  the  whole  world  surroimding  him, 
he  threw  himself  with  a  passionate  ardour  into  the  mechanic 
activities  of  this  thriving  chapel,  became  one  of  the  workers, 
progressed  till  he  was  a  street  missionary,  and  finally  found 
himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen  an  accredited  k)cal  preacher. 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  was  converted  ; 
it  is  now  our  work  to  study  the  life  of  the  eager  boy  as  an 
orthodox  and  unquestioning  Methodist.  On  the  surface 
these  years  of  his  existence  woiild  seem  the  most  dull  and 
the  least  interesting,  but  in  truth  they  are  years  cf  singular 
significance  to  the  history  of  his  life.  For  they  witness, 
almost  more  than  all  the  other  changes  in  his  career,  to  the 
principle  of  growth  and  development ;  they  show  us  that 
M^lUam  Booth  grew  gradually  to  be  what  he  was,  and  that 
he  was  veritably  forced  into  Salvationism  by  the  pressxure 
of  circumstances ;  they  reveal  to  us  that  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood  William  Booth  was  a  disciplined  and  obedient 
number  of  an  organixed  and  earnest  sect,  a  youth  only 
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different  from  other  youths  who  attended  this  same  Chapel 
in  the  capacity  of  his  soul  to  grow,  in  the  force  and  power  of 
his  character  to  increase  its  energies. 

The  minister  of  this  chapel  at  that  time  was  the  Rev 
Samuel  Ehmn,  superintendent  of  the  circuit,  a  man  of  some 
scholarship,  autocratic,  hard,  obstinate,  and  incurably 
radical.   He  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  Reformers 
who  rent  the  Wesleyan  body  in  twain,  one  of  the  famous 
five  mimsters  expell,  I  from  the  Wesleyan  Chuith  on  a 
question  of  its  government.   WiUiam  Booth  spoke  always 
well  of  this  man.  saying  that  he  was  kind  to  hin.,  encouraged 
him.  helped  him  :    ul  it  was  the  kindness  of  a  headmaster 
to  a  boy  m  the  second  form,  the  encouragement  of  a  general 
CO  a  private  soldier,  the  help  which  a  bishop  may  stoop  to 
give  to  a  sacristan  or  a  Sunday  School  teacher ;  there  was 
nothing  of  warmth  and  generosity  in  this  kindness  •  it 
was  always  coH.  formal,  and  aloof.   Nevertheless,  m'  the 
austenty  of  the  minister,  in  his  unbending  rigidity  and  his 
severe  earnestness,  the  young  WiUiam  Booth  saw  something 
to  honour  and  respect,  something  to  which  he  could  look  up 
and  something  of  which  he  stood  always  in  a  Uttle  awe' 
And  in  the  services  oi  the  chapel  conducted  by  this  austere 
mmister.  he  got  ail  the  warmth,  fire,  and  exdtement  that 
his  soul  desired. 

?'here  were  Love  Feasts  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
men  spoke  freely  of  their  rehgious  experiences ;  at  night 
'he  great  chapel,  which  held  at  that  time  eighteen  hundred 
people,  wr.3  fiUed  chiefly  with  working^lass  members,  and 
a.^or  this  service  there  was  a  Prayer  Meeting,  free  of  all 
ntual  and  formaUty,  at  which  men  uttered  their  supphca- 
tions  with  a  fervour  and  a  fr»>edoi.n  unknown  at  the  present 
time.   Conversion  WPS  the  cf      Idcctrineo/ the  Methodists 
ajod  at  the  evening  services  .  ners  were  invited  to  confess 
their  sms.  to  elect  then  and  there  for  God.  and  to  prove 
the  reahty  of  their  hunger  after  Divine  mercy  by  comine 
mside  the  communion  lails  and  there  giving  themselveTup 
to  Chnst.   The  oratory  of  James  Caughey  had  given  fresh 
impulse  to  this  revival  of  the  old  Methodist  teaching  and 
none  who  worshipped  in  that  chapel  was  more  convinced 
of  the  need  for  conversion  than  WiUiam  Booth,  none  more 
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earnestly  proclaimed  this  doctrine  of  the  miracle.  Caughey 
had  preached  an  unforgettable  sermon  on  the  words  recorded 
in  St.  M  rk,  "  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  what  things  soever 
ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and 
ye  shall  have  them  " — ^words  whose  meaning  is  only  now 
coming  home  to  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  men  with  a 
significance  scarcely  glimpsed  by  the  American  revivalist. 
I^yer  was  r^rded  as  the  wrestling  of  a  soul  with  God ; 
it  did  not  suffice  tnc  Methodists  to  kneel  in  decent  propriety, 
listening  to  the  recital  of  a  printed  prayer,  or  repeating  in 
low  and  reverent  voice  a  supplication  as  familiar  to  the 
mind  as  the  alphabet.  This  might  serve  on  occasion,  at 
the  fashionable  morning  service,  for  instance ;  but  at  Love 
Feasts,  at  certain  of  the  evening  services,  and  at  the  Prayer 
Meetings,  a  fervent  and  even  clamorous  supplication  led 
the  way  to  remarkable  conversions. 

They  beUeved  that  conversion  was  a  distinct  and  in- 
stantaneous experience,  and  that  the  soul  thus  converted 
received  "  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit "  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  They  beUeved 
also  that  the  converted  soul  may  press  forward  to  a  higher 
experience  of  Grace,  that  known  as  the  state  of  Entire 
Sanctification.  A  man  decisively  and  instantaneously  con- 
verted might  of  course  grow  cold  in  his  faith,  might  fall  into 
sin,  might  even  lapse  into  the  darkness  of  atheism  ;  but  a 
man,  advancing  from  conversion  and  achieving  through  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  condition  of  Entire  Sanctification,  could 
become  so  purified  that  sin  had  no  more  lure  for  him ;  he 
was  not  only  saved,  he  was  at  unity  with  the  purpose  of 
his  Creator.  Therefore  at  these  Love  Feasts  and  Prayer 
Meetings,  not  only  did  men  pray  that  sinners  might  be 
converted,  but  that  they  themselves  might  deepen  their 
spiritual  life,  and  that  they  might  enter  into  this  blissful 
condition  of  Entire  Sanctification  and  be  free  of  the  stain 
of  sin  for  evermore. 

"  They  like  to  dabble !  "  was  one  of  William  Booth's 
disdainful  remarks  in  later  life  concerning  those  who  talk 
on  the  surface  of  these  great  matters  and  never  plunge 
below  to  the  actual  experience  of  hohness.  He  was  emphatic 
from  those  «irly  days  to  the  end  of  his  life  (m  this  doctrine 
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of  persistent  faith,  on  this  doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctification. 
He  never  changed  his  mind  in  this  respect.  He  could  as 
easily  have  changed  his  skin  as  changed  in  this  belief  whidi 
had  become  the  very  core  of  his  character. 

The  dangers  of  this  doctrine  io  not  concern  ns  at  this 
point  in  the  narrative,  nor  need  we  defend  such  a  man  as 
William  Booth  from  the  charges  of  hypocrisy,  self-righteous- 
ness, and  spiritual  intoxication  whidi  odions  or  fooHsh 
creatures  have  so  often  and  disastrously  associated  with 
it  in  their  efforts  either  to  exalt  themselves  or  to  deceive 
theL-  fellow -men.  Conversion  was  preached  in  Werjey 
Chapel,  and  this  conversion  was  the  conversion  that  turned 
a  radically  bad  man  into  a  radically  good  man,  a  miracle 
visible  to  all,  provable  '  .y  all,  William  Booth,  himself  con- 
verted, believed  in  conversion  as  the  only  way  of  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  he  beLeved  in  entire 
sanctification  as  the  great  proof  that  his  spirit  was 
advancing  in  holiness. 

It  was  because  he  found  this  depth  of  religious  teaching 
among  the  Methodists  that  he  gave  himself  with  unquestion- 
ing loyalty  to  their  Church.  Had  there  been  any  other 
church  in  existence  which  more  earnestly  proclaimed  the 
same  doctrine,  or  more  fervently  practised  the  same  method 
of  religious  propaganda,  beyond  a  question  his  ardour 
would  have  carried  him  into  their  mi<  5t.  But  there  was 
no  other  church,  and  therefore  for  him  tois,  was  the  veritable 
Church  of  Christ,  and  he  loved  it  with  so  great  a  love  that 
at  the  very  end  of  his  days  he  spoke  at  times  of  the  Wesleyt 
and  the  'lethodists  with  a  deep,  almost  wistful  affection. 

One  might  have  thought  that  a  nature  so  strong  and 
imperative  would  have  found  even  in  youth  many  points  of 
divergence  in  the  Methodist  body,  would  have  been  critical 
of  them,  impatient  of  his  elders,  scornful  of  any  authority 
over  him.  But  so  fax  was  thii  frc»n  b^ig  the  case  that 
William  Booth  was  for  some  time  a  contented  member  of  a 
Class  "  led  by  "  an  old  man  who  acted  as  the  chapel-keeper, 
one  known  familiarly  as  Sanuny  Statham — a  genial,  fat- 
faced,  side-whiskered  Oid  man  who  is  said  to  have  looked 
'ike  an  alderman's  coachman.  On  one  occasion  the  minister 
of  the  chapel,  Samuel  Dunn,  wanted  a  young  man  to  do  some 
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village  preaching  for  him,  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  his 
chapel-keeper,  then  holding  his  Class.  Statham  said  that 
he  knew  the  very  man.  and  summoned  William  Booth  before 
the  minister.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  he  could 
preach,  Booth  repUed  confidently  that  he  had  been  preach- 
ing now  in  the  streets  for  some  time.  And  to  this  the  great 
Dr.  Dunn  made  answer,  "  By  whose  authority  ?  Have  I 
given  you  leave  ?  "  Instead  of  revolt  William  Booth  bowed 
his  head  and  accepted  the  rebuke 

He  was  so  far  from  bein"  a  rebel  that  he  hesitated  before 
the  dignity  of  becoming  a  regular  minister  of  this  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  regarded  his  preaching 
in  the  streets  and  his  labour  among  the  sinners  of  Notting- 
ham slums  as  religious  duties  of  his  leisure  time ;  that  he 
considered  it  the  first  necessity  of  his  life  to  earn  money, 
iwovide  for  his  mother,  and  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.' 
He  was  tremendously  in  earnest  about  his  religious  work* 
inordinately  earnest  perhaps;  but  this  great  earnestness 
was  only  the  earnestness  of  a  good  layman.  He  was  poor  ; 
he  suffered  the  deprivations  of  poverty ;  and  life  was  em- 
bittered by  the  financial  struggle  to  exist  even  in  the  most 
humble  circumstances.  His  proud  spirit,  his  ambitious 
nature,  urged  him  away  from  this  hateful  inhibiting  poverty  ; 
and  if  he  worked  for  his  Church,  and  gave  afanost  every 
moment  of  his  scant  leisure  to  religious  labours,  in  the  busy 
hours  of  his  daily  life  he  dreamed  of  commercial  greatness 
and  success  in  the  world  of  t<riling  men. 

One  of  his  companions  at  this  time.  Walter  James  of 
Sneinton  Hollows,  remembers  walking  with  William  Booth 
past  Sneinton  Oiurch  one  day,  and  suddenly  being  asked 
the  inconsequent  question,  "  Have  you  no  ambition  ?  " 
James  looked  at  him,  surprised,  and  asked.  "What  do 
you  mean  ?  "  He  repUed,  "  Because  I  have ;  I  intend 
to  be  something  great ;  I  don't  mean  to  belong  to  the 
conunonalty." 

This  desire  to  accomplish  something  was  always 
smouldering  in  the  heart  of  the  youth.  He  did  not 
realize  that  greatness  was  to  come  to  him  in  the  religious 
life  which  as  yet  he  loved  only  as  one  loves  a  favourite 
crotchet.    He  saw  this  greatness,  to  which  the  quaUties 
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of  his  nature  impelled  him,  as  victoiy  to  be  wrung  after 
inunense  struggle  item  a  hard  world  — victory  and 
success,  wealth  and  power,  position  and  honour.  Always 
he  would  be  a  faithful  Methodist,  always  he  would  be 
a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  always  he  would  be  a 
worker  for  religion ;  but  also  he  would  be  a  man  of  position 
and  power  in  the  secular  world. 

TT»t  religion  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  potent  force 
in  his  life  is  abundantly  manifest.  A  k>ss  wUch  might 
have  quenched  his  ardour  and  driven  him  into  privacy 
occurred  in  his  nineteenth  year.   Will  Sansom  died.  There 
were  others  among  the  chapel  youths  who  accepted  Booth's 
leadership,  but  WiU  Sansom  was  the  friend  of  his  soul  and 
the  supremest  human  inspiration  of  his  missionary  labours. 
And,  as  it  happened,  with  Wni  Sansom's  death,  the  chilling 
hand  of  authority  was  laid  upon  William  Booth.   "  I  had 
to  go  forward  all  alone,"  he  says,  "  in  face  of  an  opposition 
which  saddmly  sprang  up  from  the  leading  functionaries 
of  the  church."   With  no  Jonathan  at  his  side,  and  foUowed 
only  by  timorous  youths  who  looked  to  him  for  leadership, 
the  lad  w«it  on  with  his  street  preaching,  his  cottage  prayer 
meetings,  and  his  face-to-face  encounters  with  notorious 
profligates;  using  means  which  startled  orthodoxy  and 
inventing  methods  wholly  unsanctioned  by  traditional 
authority.  Moreover,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  for  his 
religious  instincts,  his  very  means  of  subsistence,  was  pre- 
pared to  kick  away  from  his  feet  the  ladder  by  which  his 
father  had  promised  him  that  he  should  ascend  to  riches, 
and  to  which  he  now  chmg  deqieratefy  enough  for  daily 
bread. 

I  have  told  you  how  intense  had  been  the  action  of  my 
conscience  before  my  conversion.  But  after  my  amveraion  it 
was  naturaUy  ever  increasingly  sensitive  to  every  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  with  a  great  preponderance  as  to  the  importance 
of  what  was  ri^t  over  uriiat  was  wrong.  Ever  since  that  day  it 
has  led  me  to  measure  my  own  actions,  and  judge  my  own  char- 
acter by  the  standard  of  truth  set  up  in  my  soul  by  the  Bible  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  hu  not  permitted  me  to  allow  myself  hi 
the  doings  of  things  which  I  have  felt  were  wrong  v^thout  great 
inward  torture.   I  have  always  had  a  great  horror  of  hypocrisy 
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—that  is,  of  being  unreal  or  fdM.  horvm  fa«»'«fwtMtt  the  caned 
thing  might  be,  or  whatever  worldly  temptation  might  strive  to 
lead  me  on  to  the  track.  In  this  I  was  tested  again  and  again 
in  those  eariy  days,  ar  1  at  last  thm  came  a  aWa. 

Our  business  was  a  large  one,  an '  the  assbtants  wera  none 
too  many.  On  Saturdays  there  was  always  great  pressure. 
WoA  often  oontimied  into  the  earty  hoars  of  Sunday.  Now  I 
had  strong  notions  in  my  youth  and  long  after— indeed,  I  enter- 
tain them  now-«bout  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the 
Sunday,  or  Sabbath  as  we  ahvays  caUed  it,  dear  of  unnecessary 
work. 

For  instance,  I  walked  in  my  young  days  thousands  of  miles 
<m  the  Sabbath,  when  I  could  for  a  trifling  sum  have  ridden  at 
ease,  rather  than  ose  any  compulsory  labour  of  man  or  beast  for 
the  promotion  of  my  comfort.  I  still  think  we  ought  to  abstain 
from  aU  unnecessary  work  ourselves,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
arrange  for  everybody  about  as  to  have  one  day's  nst  in  seven. 
But,  as  I  was  saying.  I  objected  to  working  at  my  business  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  I  interpreted  to  meai  after  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night.  My  relatives  and  many  of  my  religious  friends 
laughed  at  my  scruples ;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  them,  and  tdd 
my  master  I  would  not  do  it,  though  he  replied  that  if  it  were  so 
he  would  simply  discharge  me.  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  begin 
on  Monday  morning  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  work 
until  the  clock  struck  twelve  on  Saturday  night,  but  that  not 
(me  hoar  or  one  minute  of  Sunday  would  I  work  for  him  or  all 
his  money. 

He  kept  his  word,  put  me  into  the  street,  and  I  was  laughed 
at  by  everybody  as  a  sort  of  fool.  But  I  held  out,  and  within 
seven  days  he  gave  in,  and,  thinking  my  scropakms  conscience 
might  serve  his  turn,  he  told  me  to  come  back  again.  I  did  so. 
and  before  another  fortnight  had  passed  he  went  off  with  his 
young  wife  to  Paris,  leaving  the  responsibiHties  of  a  boainesa 
involving  the  income  and  expendittoe  of  hni^reds  of  pounds 
weekly  on  my  young  shoulders. 

From  this  incident  it  will  be  seen  that  William  Booth 
had  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  his  employer 
and  was  first  among  the  assistants  of  the  estabUshment,  a 
p(^tion  remarkable  for  a  youth  of  nineteen. 
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He  had  now  made  sufficient  mark  as  a  missionary  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  niak^.  Dr.  Sanrad  Donii 

sent  for  him,  and  urged  him  to  offer  himself  for  the  ministry. 
William  Booth  hung  back.  He  says  he  shrank  from  the 
reqMnsibility.  No  doubt  there  were  other  causes,  and  in 

all  likelihood  ambition  was  on<»  of  the  reasons  for  his  refusaL 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  sacrifice  any 
lingering  ambition  for  worldlj  success,  but  rather  that  he 
had  so  accustomed  himself,  "with  a  long  persistency  of 
purpose,"  to  shouldering  the  responsibilities  of  his  domestic 
position  that  no  idea  of  the  ministry  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination.  He  had  his  living  to  get ;  his 
mother  was  struggling  with  poverty ;  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  his  mother  and  sisters  had  been  present  in  his 
mind,  like  a  torture,  since  his  thirteenth  year.  Tha^on, 
when  the  Superintendent  of  the  Circuit  suggested  to  the 
youth  that  he  should  become  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  the  thought  was  so  foreign  to  the  drift  of  his  pur- 
pose, that  he  could  do  nothing  but  refuse.  He  was  asked 
for  an  excuse.  He  pleaded  ill  health.  The  minister,  not 
to  be  baffled,  sent  him  to  a  doctor.  The  doctor  justified 
the  excuse.  He  declared  that  if  the  young  man  attempted 
the  Ufe  of  a  minister  he  would  be  done  for  in  twelve  months. 
"  I  remember  him  saying."  relates  William  Booth,  "  that 
unless  a  man  with  a  nervous  system  Uke  mine  was  framed 
like  a  brute,  and  had  a  chest  like  a  piize-figfater,  he  wouki 
break  down." 

So  the  lad  continued  the  daily  round  of  his  former 
life.  He  was  a  local  preacher,  and  went  far  afield  to 
preach  tha.  gospel  of  conversion.  He  worked  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening  to  earn  a  pitiful  wage. 
He  had  no  thought  in  his  mind,  no  other  purpose  before 
his  eyes,  but  to  work  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
use  every  boor  of  b<j  leisure  as  a  layman  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 

His  eldest  sister,  Ann  Booth,  married  one  of  his  school- 
fdlows.  then  a  well-off  business  man,  and  went  to  H«  in 
London.  Mrs.  Booth  and  the  two  other  sisters  remained 
in  the  smallware  shop,  working  industriously  to  keep  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  The  son  William,  with  the  six  years  of 
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his  apprenticeship  drawing  to  a  dost,  begaa  to  look  abont 

him  for  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

M  Sf,.P^*i°"  °'  ^  ^  P«riod  was  the  position 

of  WUham  Bootb-a  hard  and  deadly  struggle  to  exist. 
The  golden  dreams  of  Samuel  Booth  had  vanished  The 
former  comforts  and  respectabilities  of  the  househoin  l.ad 
disappeared.  Definitely  and  decisively,  it  8eem«^.  this 
uttie  arcle  of  humanity  had  sunk  into  a  dark  obecnrity 
from  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  ever  emerge 
Only  in  the  s^  did  the  determination  to  be  "  somethkig 
great "  persist ;  and  the  widow  and  her  daughters  saw 
with  something  like  despair  this  last  hope  of  their  Uves 
wasting  Us  strength  and  consuming  his  most  precious 
ttoe  m  a  quixotic  effort  to  convert  the  disnpntable  mob 
of  Nottingham  slums  to  the  religion  of  Christianity. 

And  to  William  Booth  himself  it  seemed  at  last  that  he 
was  losmg  time  and  squandering  opportunities.  He  saw 
nothing  in  Nottingham  that  ofierad  him  any  hope. 

At  nineteen  the  weary  years  of  my  apprantieeddp  came  to 

I?  ^tJ.  '^^  "*  heaxUly  glad 

to  be  free  from  the  bitter  and  humiliating  bondage  they  had 
proved.  But  I  was  stiU  under  the  necessity  to  wqiIe.  and  a 
situation  had  to  be  sought.  I  tried  hard  to  find  some  kind  of 
labour  that  would  give  me  more  liberty  to  cany  out  my  aggres- 
sive ideas  in  the  way  of  saving  the  fest.  but  failed.  For  t^ndve 
months  I  waited.  Those  months  were  amongst  the  most  desolate 
of  my  hfe.  You  may  say.  Where  was  the  Chureh  to  which  I 
belonged?  Wbtw  were  its  rich  bnslneBS  memben  who  might 
surely  have  found  employment  for  one  who  was  already  giviiw 
promise  of  a  useful  iJe ?  Yes:  weU.  it  was  the  question  we 
asked.  For  no  one  to(*  the  slightest  interest  in  me. 

Twelve  desolate  months  in  the  life  of  a  very  exceptional 
youtti.  twelve  desolate  months  at  the  threshold  of  his  man- 
hood; and  at  the  end  of  them,  nothing.  It  was  in  those 
twelve  months  that  his  mother  and  sisters  came  nearer  to 
Wm ;  he  was  cast  down,  dejected,  humiliated,  and  ahnost 
crushed ;  it  was  iinpoasible  for  them  to  kxdE  upon  this 
tragedy  of  romantic  yoath  unmoved.  For  there  was 
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WilHta  Booth  huntiiig  the  ttreeto  of  pnMperous  Nottinc. 
nam  for  honourable  employment,  worldly  by  night  iatiM 
•lumt,  giving  himself  on  Sunday  to  the  work  of  the  Chapel 
■ertiag  sinners,  praying  in  cottages,  visiting  the  sick  and 
dying,  readmg  Finney's  Sumont  tad  Leetvns.  studying 

S!!„r^?\°i^*'^fi^  "^"^y'  P'ottsting  his  faithat 
nome  that  God  would  surely  provide  for  him— and  at  tb« 
end  of  twelve  months  not  a  door  had  opened. 

"  I  had  to  move  away."  he  says ;  and,  like  many  another 
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1849 

London  was  full  of  great  men  and  concerned  with  many 
matters  of  high  importance,  when  William  Booth  arrived 
with  his  Bible  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1849.  This 
work-seeking  youth,  almost  Mendless  and  penniless  in  the 
multitudinous  city,  was  presented  with  no  immediate 
opportunity  for  setting  the  Thames  on  fire,  could  indeed 
see  nowhere  any  provision  made  by  which  he  might  even 
earn  bread  enough  to  keep  las  soul  in  his  body.  If  Notting- 
ham could  cheerfully  do  without  him,  London  was  certainly 
able  to  keep  its  anvil  ringing  with  no  help  from  his  arm. 

The  times  were  serious  enough.  Palmerston,  declaiming 
the  false  gospel  of  a  bullying  patriotism,  was  dragging  the 
nation  to  the  edge  of  war  with  France,  and  perhaps  Russia, 
over  the  matter  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  in  Athens ;  Newman 
— ^with  a  brilliance  and  charm  of  style  surpassed  only  by 
his  indifference  to  history  and  science — ^was  urging  the 
Anglican  Church  of  England  towards  a  path  which  led 
backward  and  not  forward;  Carlyle  was  thundering  his 
gospel  of  moral  earnestness  to  an  age  which  had  lost  respect 
for  authority  and  was  mindful  only  of  commercial  earnest- 
ness ;  the  ruinous  condition  of  Ireland  had  brought  into 
existence  the  deadhest  of  all  social  evils— secret  societies 
and  bands  of  conspirators  who  sought  to  gain  their  ends 
by  physical  violence ;  and  deep  down  among  the  dim  and 
squalid  millions  of  industrial  England,  the  ignorant, 
d^inided,  overburdened,  socially  despised  and  politicaUy 
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neglected  wealth-getters  of  this  troubled  England,  there 
was  unrest  deeper  than  ocean  and  fiercer  than  flame. 

It  was  an  age  in  which  only  science  held  a  taper  into 
universal  darkness.   Everywhere  else  that  one  looked  this 
darkness  reigned  and  deepened.   It  reigned  and  deepened 
over  rehgion.  which  had  lost  the  creative  sense  ofioy 
which  was  more  concerned  with  words  than  Uf  e.  and  was  here 
surrendering  to  the  tyranny  of  tradition  and  there  donning 
the  vesture  of  the  ethical  phUosopher.   It  leigned^ 
deepened  over  the  great  art  of  architecture,  which  had 
played  the  traitor  to  beauty  and  sold  itself  with  both  hands 
to  utility  and  vulgar  ignorance.   It  reigned  and  deepened 
over  the  whole  field  of  politics,  which  was  saturated%ritt 
corruption  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  barriers 
of  pnvilege    It  reigned  and  deepened  over  the  immense 
region  of  mdustry.  where  men  who  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  side  by  side  with  those  who  more  honestly  rejected 
rehgion.  brutahzed  and  destroyed  their  fellow-creatures, 
usmg  up  even  the  Uves  of  children,  in  gaUoping  efforts  to 
lay  up  treasures  upon  earth.   It  reigned  and  deepened  over 
toe  arte  of  the  painter  and  musician,  where  a  contemptible 
ideal  of  prettmess  usurped  the  appeal  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
nghteous  passion.   It  reigned,  too.  even  in  the  kingdom 
of  hterature  where  the  revolt  of  Shelley,  the  mournful  and 
despairing  classicism  of  Keats,  had  yielded  room  to  a  con- 
ventional and  ignoble  propriety  obUvious  of  beauty  and 
fatal  to  truth    It  reigned  and  deepened,  too.  over  the 
entire  field  of  national  prodoction  and  national  life- 
visible  m  the  ugliness  of  domestic  furniture,  in  the  fright- 
ful monstrosities  of  national  monumente.  in  the  painful 
conventions  of  respectable  society,  and  in  the  appalling 
Ignorance,  destitution,  and  degradation  of  the  massM 

One  looks  in  vain,  even  from  the  giants  of  that  age.  for 
any  recogmtion  of  this  universal  darkness.  From  the  first 
page  of  his  Apologia  to  the  last  Newman  is  concened  with 
a  reconstruction  of  traditionalism,  and  says  not  a  single 
word  eitiier  about  the  progress  of  science  or  the  ignorance 
and  suffenng  of  the  common  people.  Macaulay.  who 
retired  mto  pnvate  life  at  this  time,  and  had  just  pubUshed 
the  first  volumes  of  his  auriferous  history,  never  wrote  one 
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word  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  alarum  ;  "  he  did  little," 
says  Morley,  "  to  make  men  better  fitted  to  face  a  present 
of  which,  close  as  it  was  to  him,  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
dreamed."  Tennyson  began  in  a  mild  and  picturesque 
manner  to  suggest  the  need  for  social  reformation,  but  he 
never  wore  the  mantle  of  Shelley,  and  he  ended  as  an  honest 
obscurantist.   Thackeray  contented  himself  by  sneering  at 
the  foibles  of  a  very  few  rich  and  vulgar  people.  Dickens, 
when  he  became  a  reformer,  struck  his  hardest  blows  at 
religious  hypocrisy,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  a 
port-wine  philanthropy,  which,  if  it  exceUed  the  Bumbledom 
of  his  times,  was  nevertheless  absolutely  destructive  of  self- 
respect.  Gladstone  opposed  the  Factory  Acts.  Shaftes- 
bury cried  out  that  he  got  n.j  help  from  religious  people  in 
his  great  work  for  the  humanization  of  industrv.  Carlyle, 
with  his  gospel  of  moral  earnestness,  approauied  nearer, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  recognized  great  man  of  the  times 
to  the  real  danger  of  soci-ty,  but  he  cried  loudest  for  those 
very  qualities  and  energies  of  the  English  character  which 
were  then  most  actively  in  existence  and  most  con- 
spicuous in  stimulating  an  unsocial  individualism.  For 
the  rest,  the  middle  classes  were  committed  to  the  gospel 
of  energy,  not  to  the  gospel  of  intelligence;  they  were 
hot  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  perfectly  self-satisfied,  and 
only  passionate  when  a  murmur  of  discontent  or  any 
rumbling  of  threatening  storm  came  to  them  in  their 
comfortable  parlours  tnua  the  (fisreputabk  under-world  of 
poverty  and  sin. 

They  Uked  to  read  {says  Stopford  Brooke)  about  pain  and 
trouble  in  the  past ;  they  hated  to  read  about  it  in  the  present. 
When  sufiering  was  known  to  be  over,  and  made  no  claim  oa 
them — to  read  of  it  gave  a  pleasant  flavour  to  their  luxury  and 
to  their  degraded  peace.  Therefore  they  accepted  with  a  bairan 
gratitQde  Mrs.  Hemans,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  and  others 
who  wrote  graceful,  pathetic,  perfumed  stories,  and  pretty  lyrics 
about  spring  and  love  and  sorrow,  and  little  deeds  of  valour, 
and  sucli  religion  as  their  society  could  accept ;  religion  which 
promised  them  in  heaven  a  pleasant  exteniioD  of  their  agree* 
able  life  on  earth. 
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Men  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley  were  at  work  with  new 
Ideas  for  politics  and  religion;  Raskin  was  there,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  was  coming,  with  broader  and  truer  notions 
of  philosophy  and  art ;  George  EUot  had  a  message  for  those 
who  needed  none ;  John  Stuart  Mill  was  laying  the  founda- 
twns  of  a  more  reasonable  political  economy;  Cobden  and 
Bnght  were  fast  preparing  the  way  for  a  fresher  and 
tender  outlook  on  the  nations  of  the  world ;  but  the  general 
condition  of  the  EngUsh  people  was  one  of  frank  materiaUsm 
Mdaggressive  complacency,  a  condition  in  which  the 
obese  platotudes"  of  respectability  were  accepted  as  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  the  poor 
were  regarded  as  the  judgments  of  God  or  the  inevitaUe 
inuts  of  pohtical  economy. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  modem  mind  to  conceive  truly  of 
the  England  of  that  period.  Humanitarianism.  which  has 
become  with  us.  if  not  a  passion  and  a  religion,  at  least 
good  manners,  was  then  regarded  as  the  misguided  hobby 
of  a  few  fussy  and  mischief-making  philanthropists  who 
turned  their  backs  on  the  stebles  of  Augeas  to  plant  mustard 
ana  cress  on  the  banks  of  the  cleansing  rivers.  Little 
concern  was  shown  by  the  churches  or  the  chapels  for  the 

"  o  !LL  ^o*-  such  a  term  as 

Raised  Schools."  There  was  no  system  of  national 
ed  ication.  factory  legislation  permitted  children  to  work 
toi-  ten  hours  a  day,  there  was  no  real  inspection  of  these 
msamtary  places,  no  idea  of  housing  reform,  no  provision 
for  poverty  but  the  execrable  Poor-House.  Few  agendes 
existed  for  ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  poor 
the  mental  needs  of  the  uneducated,  the  spiritual  neTds 
of  the  sunken  masses,  the  most  elemental  natural  needs 
of  penshmg  children.   Politics  had  not  even  glanced  at 
domestic  legislation ;  the  phrase  social  conscience  had  not 
been  invented ;  men  were  satisfied  with,  accepted  as  a  God- 
ordained  system  of  human  government,  a  state  of  indi- 
viduahsm  which  trod  miUions  underfoot  for  the  enrichment 
of  tens.  Such  a  pbxasc  as  "  Tory  Democracy  "  would  have 
had  no  meaning  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Uttle  meaninir 
If  any,  for  the  Gladstone  of  that  day.   Nearly  eve^Tug- 
gwtion  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  regardwi 
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as  blasphemous  republicanism  and  treated  with  a  wrathful 
disdain.  Tory  and  Whig  desired  office  for  the  sake  of 
patronage,  and  there  was  no  difference  in  the  blindness  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  no  difference  in  the  deadness  of  their 
imaginations  to  the  evils  of  the  time.  ReUgion,  politics, 
art,  even  literature,  struck  no  blow  for  justice  and  advance. 

One  spirit  was  at  work  destined  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  world  more  far-reaching,  and  more  revolutionary, 
than  any  whic;*  had  preceded  it ;  a  spirit  which  has  now 
overspread  the  whole  world  and  still  shows  no  sign  of  abating 
its  force ;  a  spirit  which  is  at  once  responsible  for  infinite 
misery  and  yet  carries  with  it  almost  the  chief  hope  left  to 
humanity— the  spirit  of  mechanical  science,  the  spirit  of 
practical  science  applied  to  the  physical  needs  of  human  life. 

At  the  *ime  when  William  Booth  came  to  London 
railways  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  manufacturing  science  was  the  sjnnning  jenny. 
But  a  new  door  had  been  opened  on  existence.  The  promise 
of  riches  offered  by  this  new  field  to  ambitious  men  had 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  human  intelligence  on  the  side 
of  science ;  nor  did  it  need  any  impiilse  from  the  thesis 
of  Darwin  to  urge  men  forward  on  this  fresh  trail  to  the 
ancient  goal  of  material  welfare.  Little  was  now  to  be 
left  to  Providence,  less  and  less  as  time  went  on ;  men 
took  their  own  lives  in  their  hands  and  pressed  forward  on 
the  road  of  discovery,  seeking  everywhere  for  light  on  their 
path,  feeling  their  way  indi  by  inch,  too  engrossed  by  the 
quest,  too  eager  for  the  prize,  to  heed  voices  so  distant 
and  so  faint  as  the  voices  of  faith  and  tradition. 

It  was  a  new  world  for  the  human  race ;  and  ancient 
precedents  lost  their  authority  when  the  frontier  was  crossed. 
Mechanical  science  is  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  religion 
as  a  rival.  Men  not  only  give  their  lives  but  lose  tiieit 
hearts  to  this  lavish  employer  of  their  brains.  A  Greek 
counted  himself  abased  if  he  permitted  his  knowledge  of 
science  to  be  applied  to  trade ;  the  EngUsh  only  reverence 
science  when  it  serves  a  physical  purpose.  And  the  modem 
Englishman,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  multitude 
and  fast  multiplying  contrivances  of  physical  science,  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  ainif  Ais  path  of 
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increasing  wonder  and  more  magic  discovery  that  the 
generations  of  men  are  destined  to  travel  on  the  way  from 
the  darkness  of  Ignorance  to  the  light  of  Knowledge.  From 
the  mechamcal  toy  to  the  bicycle,  and  from  the  bicycle  to 
the  dynamo  driving  light  and  power  over  hundreds  oi  miles 
saence  offers  so  potent  and  possessing  a  fascination  to  the 
question-asking  mind  r  i  humanity,  so  constant  and  increas- 
ing an  occupation  for  faculties  that  clamour  to  be  used 
so  many  and  so  great  services  to  a  physicaUy  enfeebled 
generation,  that  the  human  race,  weary  of  exertion,  sceptical 
of  tradition.  duUed  and  exhausted  by  uninteresting  toil 
and  eager  for  amusement,  sets  here  its  affections  and  rives' 
here  its  loyalty  and  reverence, 

«/.«  *^  adversaries  in  the  path  of 

WUham  Booth  when  he  arrived  in  London  was  this  spirit 
of  physical  science,  then  beginning  to  diffuse  itself  over 
the  nation.  And  as  we  shall  presently  find,  it  was  a  spirit 
whose  value  he  failed  to  see  and  whose  danger  he  rather 
despised  than  attacked.  Not  greatly  concerned  with 
Nature,  and  perhaps  even  less  with  hterature  and  art. 
VWlham  Booth  resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  science,  and. 
hke  St.  Paul  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ,  and 
Hun  crucified.  He  came  to  London  with  the  Bible,  and  from 
London  he  carried  that  Bible  throughout  the  world 

If  any  man  is  tempted  on  this  account  to  regard  him 
only  as  a  narrow  and  an  intolerant  Hebraist,  let  it  be 
remenibered  that  with  no  mean  courage  and  after  no 
mglonous  battle  did  he  keep  his  Bible  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  carry  it  to  a  world-wide  victory. 

He  arrived  in  London  as  a  seeker  of  work,  the  son  of 
a  poor  and  struggUng  mother  in  the  provinces,  with  no 
influence,  with  no  money,  and  with  no  friends.  And  at 
the  very  outset  of  this  new  adventure  in  his  wayfaring  he 
WM  met  by  one  of  those  tragic  disappointments  of  faith 
and  affection  which  deject  the  courage  of  the  bravest  and 
embitter  the  feelings  of  the  kindest. 

In  the  notes  made  for  his  autobiography  he  set  down 
under  the  title  of  "  London  "  the  one  word  "  Loneliness !  " 
inis  word  stood  for  infinitely  more  than  that  aensatioit 
of  sohtude  and  depression  which  overwhehns  a  man  in 
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coming  for  the  first  time  under  the  cold  sides  and  into  the 
unfriendly  roar  of  a  vast  dty  utterly  indiflaait  to  hit 

existence.  It  stood,  too,  for  something  evon  more  than 
what  he  calls  "  that  sickening  impression  "  produced  in  the 
mind  of  "  a  young  enthusiast  for  Chrtet "  by  the  mani- 
fest iniquities  and  thousasdfcdd  degradations  of  a  godlesa 
multitude.  It  stood  for  tragedy  and  bitter  grief. 

There  was  only  one  house  in  London  to  which  he  could 
go,  the  house  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  beautiful  Ann  who 
had  been  an  influence  for  good  on  his  boyhood,  and  who 
had  stood  by  his  side  in  the  streets  of  Nottingham  singing 
the  h3anns  of  those  outdoor  services.  With  whatever  feelings 
he  went  to  the  house  of  this  beloved  sister,  he  was  speedily 
brought  face  to  face  with  disenchantment  and  horror. 
He  found  that  her  husband,  one  of  his  old  schoolfellows, 
had  adopted  a  truculent  agnosticism,  was  a  loud-voiced  and 
contemptuous  materiaUst,  a  man  who  heartily  despised 
religion,  and  regarded  every  species  of  piety  as  so  much 
cant  and  make-believe.  Moi  cover,  he  discovered  that  this 
disagreeable  person  had  contracted  the  disease  of  alcohoUsm, 
and  that  he  had  not  only  infected  his  sister  with  his  odious 
notions  concerning  religion,  but  also  with  the  destroying 
germ  of  his  horrible  vice.  Instead  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment,  he  met  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  His  sister  was 
kind  enough  to  let  him  argue  and  plead  with  her,  but  his 
brother-in-law  had  not  patience  enough  even  for  this 
amoiity.  He  was  coldly  treated,  contemptuously  used, 
and  speedily  dismissed.  Instead  of  a  happy  and  restful 
home,  he  f  u..  ■  a  household  overshadowed  by  ruin  of  every 
kit"!*.  Thf  n...h  brother-in-law,  swiftly  impoverishing  him- 
was  p.  ■' licV  ir  shadow  in  that  home  than  the  struggling 
and  speci  Mg  Samuel  Booth  had  been  in  the  darkening 
home  of  Sneinton.  Signs  of  approaching  trouble  were 
ever}rwhere  visible,  and  soon  both  husband  and  wife,  in 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  William  Booth,  passed  from 
prosperity  to  ruin  and  presently  from  ruin  to  death. 

This  painful  discovery  at  the  first  step  in  London  threw 
the  young  venturer  into  a  state  of  deep  dejection.  It 
tleepened  to  ocean  depth  his  sensation  of  soUtude,  and 
darittned  his  hmixon  with  clouds  blackor  than  night.  He 
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was  now  quite  friendless  and  homeless.  No  agency  existed 
to  which  he  could  go  for  assistance,  no  brotherhood  or 
society  where  he  could  count  upon  kindness  and  welcome. 
2®.  u?*i?5*fy  London.  soUtaiy  and  poor,  with  nothing 
but  his  Bible  for  consolatiofi.  And  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  bread  that  he  might  Hve.  even  in  dejection  and 
poverty. 

He  has  described  his  feelings  at  this  time,  not  very 
intimately,  and  perhaps  with  the  preacher  nppennost.  but 
the  words  afford  at  least  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 

confronted  him : 

The  sensations  of  a  new-comer  to  London  from  the  country, 
are  always  somewhat  disagreeable,  if  he  comes  to  work.  The 
immensity  of  the  dty  must  tspedally  strike  Um  as  he  crasMS  it 
for  the  first  time  and  passes  through  its  different  areas.  The 
general  tum-out  into  a  few  great  thorou^ifares,  on  Saturday 
nights  especially,  gives  a  smsatkm  of  enonnous  bulk.  The 
manifest  poverty  of  so  many  in  the  most  populous  streets  must 
appeal  to  any  heart.  The  language  of  the  drinking  crowds  must 
heeds  give  a  rather  worse  than  true  fanptession  of  an. 

The  crowding  pressure  and  activity  of  so  many  must  always 
oppress  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  number  of  pubUc-houses, 
theatres,  and  musfe-haSs  must  give  a  young  enthusiast  for 
Christ  a  sickening  impression.  The  enormous  numbers  of 
hawkers  must  also  have  given  a  rather  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  poverty  and  cupidity  which  nevertheless  prevailed.  The 
Churches  in  those  days  gave  the  very  uttermost  idea  of  spiritual 
death  and  bhndness  to  the  existing  condition  of  things ;  at  that 
time  veiy  few  of  them  were  open  more  than  one  evening  per 
week.  There  were  no  Young  Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  no  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons,  no  Brotherhoods, 
no  Central  Missions,  no  extra  effort  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
godless  crowds.  .  .  , 

To  any  one  who  cared  to  enter  the  places  of  worship,  their 
deathly  contrast  with  the  streets  was  even  worse.  T  e  absence 
of  week-night  services  must  have  made  any  strangers  despair  of 
findmg  even  society  or  diversion.  A  Methodist  sufficiently  in 
eanwt  to  get  inside  to  the  "  class  "  wouW  find  a  handful  of 
people  rAictaat  to  bear  aiqr  v^taasa  to  tiM  power  of  God. 
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One  is  tonpted  to  ask  whether  any  young  enthusiast  for 
Christ  ever  stood  before  a  door  so  fastened  and  dose-baned 
as  that  which  confronted  William  Booth  at  his  first  entrance 
into  London.  Certainly  to  few  men  has  the  future  presented 
itself  \.:th  a  more  hopeless  promise,  a  more  deadly  indiffer- 
ence, than  it  did  at  this  fateful  juncture  to  this  young 
enthusiast  from  Nottingham.  If  ever  he  prayed  earnestly 
for  hght  and  guidance,  surely  must  it  have  been  at  this 
period,  when  he  stood  friendless,  all  but  penniless,  and  with 
a  wounded  heart  in  the  streets  of  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  CALL  TO  FUACH 
1849 

Among  the  disappointments  which  met  our  young  venturer 
in  London  was  the  impossibility  of  getting  work  outside  the 
pawnlmkery  bunness.  He  had  come  now  to  disUke  that 
business.  He  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anhungered  and 
athirst  to  be  free  of  secular  labour  that  he  might  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ;  at  this  time  he  had  seen  nothii^  of 
London's  destitution,  nothing  of  those  black  depths  where 
multitudes  of  human  beings  perish  in  darkness  and  sin ; 
his  experience  of  London  was  laigely  the  experience  of 
respectable  and  suburban  London;  and  with  this  first 
impression  in  his  mind — ^he  was  twenty  years  of  age — his 
idea  was  to  preach  on  Sunday  and  work  for  his  living  during 
the  week-day,  pushing  his  fortunes  with  all  his  might,  for 
the  sake  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  as  well  as  for  himself. 

But  there  was  no  work  for  him,  except  his  old  work,  and 
accordingly  into  a  pawnbroker's  stiop  in  Walworth  he  went 
to  earn  his  living.  A  new  expecioice  in  religion  awaited 
him  here  : 

My  new  master  very  closely  resembled  the  old  one  in  many 
respects.  In  one  particular  he  differed  from  him  very  materi- 
ally, and  that  was,  he  made  a  great  pcofesrion  of  religion.  The 
first  master  was  a  Unitarian,  knowing  nothing  about  even  the 
theory  of  godliness.  I  never  remember  him  uttering  a  sentence 
that  showed  that  he  had  any  saving  faith  in  God  or  any  sympathy 
with  godly  people  during  the  whole  six  years  I  was  with  him. 
My  second  nuister  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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in  the  Church  of  wfakh  he  ww  •  member,  hot  Memed  to  be 

utterly  ignorant  of  either  the  theory  or  pracUce  of  experimental 
godliness,  and  as  to  the  spiritual  interesU  of  the  dead  world 
•round  him.  he  was  u  Indifferent  to  their  fntnie  well-being  as 
were  the  vicious  crowds  themselves  whom  he  so  heartily  despised. 
AU  he  seemed,  to  me.  to  want,  was  to  make  money,  and  all  he 
aeemed  to  want  me  for  was  to  hdp  him  in  the  sordid  selfish  task. 
So  it  was  work.  work,  work,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  was 
practicaUy  a  white  sUve,  being  only  aUowed  my  liberty  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  an  hoar  or  two  one  night  a  week,  and  then  the  rule 
was,  home  by  ten  o'clock,  or  the  door  will  be  locked  against  you. 
This  law  was  rigidly  enforced  in  my  case,  although  he  knew  that 
I  travefled  long  distances  preaching  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  and 
his  sanctimonious  wife  professed  to  beUeve.  To  get  home  in 
time,  many  a  Sunday  night  I  have  had  to  run  till  out  of  breath, 
after  walking  long  distances,  and  preaching  twice  in  the  day. 

Some  men  might  easily  have  been  disgusted  with  -eligion 
m  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  particularly  a  you  ig  man 
whose  heart  was  sore  with  disappointment  and  weighted 
with  the  difficulties  which  confronted  him ;  but  Williai. 
Booth  never  lost  by  encountering  hypocrisy;  he  gained 
by  It ;  he  never  made  the  hypocrisy  of  othetB  an  excuse  for 
relaxing  his  efforts,  rather  was  he  braced  by  it  to  show  the 
true  face  of  religion  to  mankind.  In  an  age  when  there  was 
almost  a  vogue  of  this  odious  religious  hypocrisy,  an  hypo- 
aisy  so  general  that  Dickens  in  his  struggle  to  extirpate  it 
flung  himself  into  the  fight  with  an  impatient  exaggeration 
which  dehghted  the  base  and  confirmed  the  feeble  in  their 
feebleness— in  this  age  of  deception  and  self-deception,  of 
formalism,  can",  smoothness,  and  detestable  complacency, 
Wilham  Booth  looked  the  distorted  falsity  in  the  face  and 
saw  only  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  reality.  He  deepened 
lus  own  mtense  consciousness  of  religion  by  contact  with 
the  shallow  pretence  of  a  merely  formal  and  professed 
reUgion.  The  less  of  truth  he  saw  in  others,  the  more 
hungrily  he  desired  it  in  himsejf.  To  abandon  reUgion, 
because  of  false  religion  in  others,  never  so  much  as  entered 
his  mind. 

But  there  wtn  difficultks  in  his  path : 
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My  way  wu  complicated,  but  I  stuck  to  my  faith  and  the 
pnacUag  of  it  u  far  as  I  had  the  opportmiity.  It  is  true  that 

here  and  there  I  made  friends  in  my  preaching  excursions  with 
whom  I  fraternised,  as  far  as  my  Uttle  leisure  afforded,  enjoying 
•eMons  of  useful  communfam.  But  my  poor  heart 
was  desolate  in  the  extreme.  It  seemed  as  thon^  I  had  fot 
launched  out  on  a  wide  and  dreary  ocean  without  a  companion 
vesid  or  a  friendly  port  in  view. 

Something  of  his  state  of  mind  at  this  period  may  be 
gathered  from  a  worn  and  ftided  docmnent  found  among  his 
papers  after  death,  the  pathetic  and  honest  confession  of  a 
young  soul  conscious  of  its  weakness  and  seeking  strength 
from  a  solemn  and  secret  protestation  of  faith.  This  little 
paper  bears  the  date  December  6.  1849,  and  proceeds  in 
this  manner : 

RESOLUTIONS 
I  do  promise— my  God  Helping— 

ist  That  I  will  rise  every  morning  sufi&dently  early  (say 
20  minutes  before  seven  o'clock)  to  wash,  diess,  and  have  a  few 
minutes,  not  less  than  5,  in  private  prayer. 

andly  That  I  will  as  much  as  poss  .ole  avoid  all  that  babbling 
end  idle  talking  in  which  I  have  latdy  so  ibfuUy  hididged. 

3rd  That  I  will  endeavour  in  my  conduct  and  deportment 
before  the  world  and  my  fellow  servants  especially  to  conduct 
myself  as  a  humble,  meek,  and  zeakMS  follower  of  the  bleeding 
Lamb,  and  by  serious  conversation  and  wandng  endeavour  to 
lead  them  to  think  of  their  immortal  souls. 

4ttly  That  I  wiU  not  read  less  than  4  chapters  in  God's  word 
evoy  day. 

Sthly  That  I  wiU  strive  to  Uve  closer  to  God.  and  to  seek 
after  hoUnesa  <rf  heart,  and  leave  juovidential  events  with  God. 

6thfy  That  I  wiU  read  thb  over  every  day  or  at  least  twice 
a  wedc 

God  hdp  me,  enabte  me  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  self  denial 
and  to  yidd  myidf  a  prisoner  of  love  to  tiw  Redeemer  of  «be 

worid. 

Amen  A  Amen 

WiU4Aif  Booth. 
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I  fed  my  owa  wmkatm  and  witlMNit  God's  hdp  I  ihaU  not 
keep  tlMM  motntkiM  «  day.  The  Lord  have  umcy  m»ii  my 

guilty  mmL 

I  claim  the  Blood 
Yes.  oh  Yes. 

Jesus  died  for  me. 

Faithfully  he  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to  him. 
making  himself  not  merely  useful  but  ahnost  invahiabfe  to 
his  slave-driving  master,  for  into  everything  they  do  it  is 
the  nature  of  such  men  as  this  to  put  the  whole  force  of  their 
powers ;  but  it  was  only  when  he  was  free  htm  the  shop 
and  out  in  the  streets  of  London  on  his  business  of  preaching 
religion  that  he  really  lived,  and  reaUy  hoped.  Weak  and 
delicate  as  he  was.  hard  and  exfaausdng  as  was  his  daily 
work,  he  gave  himself  up  on  Sundays  and  his  one  spare 
week-night  to  such  preaching  in  the  London  chapels  he 
visited  as  startled  and  shocked  the  polite  congregations 
with  the  strength  and  fire  of  its  rugged  energy.  And  when 
the  preaching  was  over,  and  he  had  fraternized  for  a  few 
moments  with  th«  few  who  shared  his  enthusiasm,  the 
Nottingham  lad  would  take  to  his  heels  and  run  through  the 
lamp-lighted  streets  of  the  suburbs  back  to  the  attic-bed 
above  the  shop  in  Wahvorth. 

The  more  he  saw  of  London  the  more  insistent  became 
this  desire  to  preach  the  religion  of  Christ.  So  far  as  one 
can  see.  it  was  during  these  first  months  in  Walworth  that 
the  suggestion  made  to  him  in  Notting^iam  a  year  before 
by  Samuel  Dunn  can-e  home  to  his  mind  as  a  real  and 
definite  idea.  The  spectacle  of  the  London  streets,  thronged 
at  night  by  crowds  of  people  who  often  appeared  before  his 
vision  as  godless  and  vicious  and  perishing,  worked  upon 
his  imagination  aud  quickened  the  idea  that  he  should 
preach  Christ,  whatever  teight  be  the  consequences  to  his 
earthly  fortunes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  temperance 
nnovement  had  not  struck  root  at  this  period,  and  that  the 
sights  of  London  streets,  particularly  in  the  poorer  quarters, 
were  infinitely  worse  than  they  are  now.  Drunkenness  was 
not  only  horribly  ommion.  it  was  every  one's  opportunity 
tor  hilai^.  It  imvided  the  hunKnmis  inddento  of  trans- 
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pontine  melodrama  in  the  theatrei,  and  the  only  break  of 
cheerfuloonMdyiBthttofdldtragedyoftheitreets.  Women 
might  be  breaking  their  hearts  at  home,  children  might  be 
crying  pitifully  for  food  and  clothing,  but  the  sight  of  up- 
rouioat  man  loDing  and  hirdiing  home  from  the  ale-house 
seldom  aroused  anything  but  annnemait  in  thoM  wbo 
turned  the  head  to  kwk  after  them. 

And,  again,  there  was  no  Education  Act.  The  worst  of 
the  narrow  grimy  streets  of  London  were  thronged  with 
raaed,  barefooted,  unwashed,  foul-mouthed,  and  in  many 
cases  criminally-minded  children,  to  save  whom  neither  the 
State  nor  religion  made  scarcely  an  tUtxt.  The  parantt 
of  these  children  were  either  the  idle  rascals  of  street-comers, 
or  the  sweated  and  exhausted  victims  of  a  conscienceless 
commercialism.  A  man  ooold  go  bnt  a  Httk  distance  in 
London  without  encountering  such  men  and  women,  and 
such  helpless  little  children,  as  seem  degraded  out  of  the 
likeness  to  humanity. 

To  William  Booth  the  call  to  preach  Christ  came  in  these 
London  streets,  not  dramatically  and  suddenly,  but  with  a 
steady  and  persisting  tone  ol  naohite  command.  Hecould 
not  doubt  the  reality  of  that  call,  and  Us  bith  would  not  let 
him  disobey  it. 

He  hat  left  a  record  of  his  feelings  on  this  matter,  written 
before  he  had  really  looked  into  the  Stygian  depths  of  the 
London  abyss,  and  from  this  record  one  may  discern  how 
Us  mind  was  acted  upon  in  youth  by  the  sights  he  saw  in 
•nbuibs  that  pMsad  in  those  days  for  xeq>ectaUe : 

How  can  anybo^  with  spiritual  eyesight  talk  of  having  no 
call,  when  there  are  manh  multitudes  around  them  who  never 
Iwar  a  word  about  God,  and  never  intend  to ;  who  can  never 
hear,  indeed,  without  the  sort  of  preacher  who  will  foree  lAi^^ 
upon  them  ?  Can  a  man  keep  right  in  his  own  soul,  who  can  see 
an  that,  and  yet  stand  waiting  for  a  "  call "  to  preach  ?  Would 
they  wait  so  for  a  "call"  to  help  anyone  to  escape  from  a  boni- 
ing  buikUng,  or  to  snatch  a  sinking  child  from  a  watery  grave  ? 

Does  not  growth  in  grace,  or  even  (»dinaiy  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, necessarily  bring  with  it  that  deqwned  sense  of  eternal 
truths  which  must  intensify  the  conviction  «i  duty  to  the  peiUi- 
ing  world  ? 
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Does  not  an  unselfidi  love,  the  love  that  goes  oat  towaids 
the  unloving,  demand  of  a  truly  loving  soul  immediate  acticm 

for  the  salvation  of  the  unloved  ? 

And.  are  there  not  persons  who  know  that  cuey  possess 
special  gifts,  such  as  robust  health,  natural  eloqu  nce'or  power 
of  voice,  which  speciaUy  make  them  responsible  fc  doing  some- 
thing for  souls  ? 

And  yet  I  do  not  at  all  forget,  that  above  and  beyond  aii 
these  things,  there  does  come  to  some  a  special  and  direct  call, 
which  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  disregard,  and  peculiarly  strengthen- 
ing to  enjoy  and  act  upon. 

I  believe  that  there  have  been  many  eminently  holy  and 
useful  men  who  never  had  such  a  call ;  but  that  does  not  at  all 
prevent  any  one  from  asking  God  for  it,  or  blessing  Him  for  His 
special  kindness  when  He  gives  it 

The  call,  at  any  rate,  had  come  for  him.  It  was  a  call 
from  Heaven,  but  from  humanity  as  well. 
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In  the  year  1848  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  had  gathered  considerable  force.  Men 
felt  that  the  Wesleyan  Conference  did  not  fairly  represent 
the  churches,  that  this  Conference  exercised  unjusUy  a 
tyrannous  despotism  over  local  churches  in  the  connection 
and  that  salvation  lay  in  a  democratic  extension  of  local 
government  throughout  the  whole  field  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism.  "  The  real  question  at  stake  was :  Connexionahsm 
or  Congregationalism— the  supremacy  of  the  Conference  as 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  or  of  the  court  of  the  individual 
church."   Certain  Fly  Sheets  had  been  freely  circulated 
among  Methodists  expressing  not  merely  dissatisfa'-tion 
with  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  who  was  President  of  the  theo- 
logical Institution,  but  expressing  a  very  violent  antagonism 
to  the  Conference,  which  was  Ukened  to  a  Papal  despotism 
These  anonymous  and  virulent  pamphlets  did  not  halt  at 
"  Ubellous  insinuations,"  and  became  at  last  so  fiendishly 
shameful  that  authority  was  bound  to  interpose. 

Wesleyan  Mediodism  was  travelling  surely  towards  constitu- 
tional change,  which  would  have  been  bconght  about  in  oideily 
fashion,  had  it  not  been  for  irritation  caused  to  both  sides  by 
Uterary  productions  the  spirit  of  which  no  one  now  defends  lA 

The  Conferawe  decided  that  every  minister  shooM  be 
required  to  answer  "  brotherly  questions  "  concerning  the 
authorship  of  these  virulent  Fly  Sheets.  Three  ministert. 
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Samuel  Dunn,  James  Everett,  and  William  Griffith,  refused 

to  answer  these  questions,  and  were  expelled.  "  To  some 
people  the  three  were  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Uberty ;  to 
others  they  .'ere  traitors  to  their  church.  ThTe  was  room 
for  endless  and  acrimonious  disputes." 

Thereupon  followed  "  agitation  and  convulsion."  The 
Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  rose  up  to  assert  Uberal 
doctrines  and  free  the  church  from  a  "  Papal  autocracy." 
The  Conservatives  marshalled  their  legions  to  fight  these 
traitors  and  preserve  the  ancient  tradition  of  their  policy. 

A  large  number  of  secessions  from  the  mother  church  took 
place,  some  through  the  breaking  up  of  the  local  societies  to 
which  the  seceders  were  attached,  or  in  search  of  the  quiet  that 
could  not  be  found  in  confusion  and  worry,  others  through  the 
inconsidoate  stonness  with  irfudi  in  the  onergency  the  ngaiar 
tions  and  the  Conference  were  interpreted  and  enforced.  Men 
who  were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  important  changes  in 
administration  were  forced  into  a  fabe  position  by  the  impossi- 
bility at  the  time  to  concede  any  change,  and  could  extricate 
themselves  only  by  withdrawaL  On  the  whole,  the  loss  of 
membership  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  tiiis  iH- conceived 
agitation  amounted  in  the  course  of  a  few  j  -ars  to  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand.  .  .  .  Others  associated  themselves  with 
the  expelled  ministers,  and  formed  tiie  church  of  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers,  which  afterwards  by  amalgamation  helped  to  con- 
stitute the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  .  .  .  (ibid.  voL  i. 
pp.  438-9). 

Thus  a  dispute  concerning  the  government  of  a  church, 
because  of  the  unlovely  qiirit  in  which  it  had  been  conducted 
— "  stubbornness,  that  was  neither  free  from  maUce  nor 
nice  in  its  choice  of  weapons,  awakened  resentment,  and, 
human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  led  inevitably  to  retaliation," 
— broadened  into  one  of  those  heresy-hunting  expeditions 
upon  which  no  church  can  enter  without  exhaustion  and 
disaster.  The  simple  matter  of  dispute,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  has  warned  all  disputants  to  expect,  wandered  at 
once  frdhi  the  particular  to  the  general ;  and,  in  this  case, 
was  "  soon  obscured  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  slanders 
in  which  little  respect  was  shown  for  age  or  loag  service  or 
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purity  of  motive."  In  the  end,  exhausted  by  this  pitiful 
conflict,  and  rent  by  schism,  the  Methodists  set  themselves 
to  recover  the  simple  faith  of  their  origin— belief  in  conver- 
sion, and  a  methodical  attention  to  rehgious  duties. 

The  Reformers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  announced  themselves 
as  the  true  children  of  Methodism,  proclaiming  the  wisdom 
of  revivals  and  seeking  as  the  supreme  object  of  their 
existence  the  salvation  of  sinful  and  erring  men  by  the 
divine  miracle  of  conversion.  The  orthodox  party  rightly  or 
wrongly,  claimed  to  be  the  faithful  guardians  of  Methodism, 
and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  revivals,  ordering  the  services 
of  the  church  with  a  far  more  rigid  overlordship  than  existed 
in  the  Anglican  Communion.  Men  tended  to  one  camp  or 
the  other  according  to  their  temperaments,  and  for  many 
years  the  separation  was  so  deep  and  so  wide  that  few 
dreamed  it  could  ever  be  bridged. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  agitation,  and  such  the  con- 
dition of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  in  the  year  1850 
when  WilUam  Booth,  slaving  hard  to  earn  daily  bread  in 
London,  was  an  obscure  and  discouraged  lay  preacher  in 
Its  ranks,  of  whom  neither  the  pontifical  Dr.  Bunting  nor 
toe  rebellious  and  expeUed  Samuel  Dunn— who  had  been 
his  own  minister  in  Nottingham— took  the  least  account. 


CHAPTER  X 


TELLS  HOW  WILLIAM  BOOTH  BECAME  A  PASTOR,  AKD  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  READER  TO  CATHERINE  MUMFORD 

1850-1851 

The  storm  nf  this  disputation  raged  with  violence.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  driven  William  Booth  from  his 
path  or  to  have  drawn  him  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
"  Mr.  Booth,"  says  W.  T.  Stead.  "  kept  apart  from  the 
controversy.  His  sympathies  were  then,  as  always,  on  the 
side  of  authority." 

This  statement,  which  may  surprise  many  people,  is  a 
true  statement.  William  Booth  was  antipathetic  to  violent 
diange,  hated  rebellion,  suspected  "  reform/'  and  cherished 
discipUne  and  obedience  as  cardinal  virtues.  His  story 
for  the  next  twenty  years  is  the  tragic  Odyssey  of  a  strong 
and  original  soul  labouring  to  follow  his  star  along  the 
beaten  track  of  authority,  struggUng  to  get  the  new  wine 
of  his  unquenchable  zeal  into  the  shrunken  skins  of  tradition, 
striving  to  move  his  church  aloncr  with  him  out  of  the  slough 
of  a  stagnant  formaUsm.  And  the  irony  of  it  is,  that  the 
churches  which  expelled  him  and  literally  drove  him  into 
the  wilderness,  which  during  the  most  difficult  years  of  his 
existence  opposed  him,  censured  him,  maligned  him,  not 
only  came  to  adopt  his  methods  and  follow  his  example, 
but,  when  it  was  too  late,  made  overtures  for  his  reception 
into  their  midst. 

In  his  old  age  WiUiam  Booth  was  received  by  King 
Edward  the  Seventh.  "Tell  me.  General,"  asked  the 
Sovereign,  "  how  do  you  get  on  now  with  the  Churches  ? 
What  is  their  attitude  towards  you  ?  " 
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The  old  man  looked  shrewdly  at  the  King,  his  eyes 
twinkled,  and  he  made  answer,  "  Sir,  they  imitate  me." 
At  which  the  King  laughed  with  a  good  understanding. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  conservative  and  on 
the  side  of  authority.  He  knew  very  well  what  HUffntion 
existed  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  but  he  endeavoured  to  stop 
his  ears  against  the  unprofitable  sounds  of  discord. 

What  was  in  his  mind,  seething  and  burning  t!  ^,re,  at 
this  momentous  epoch  of  his  life  ?  Happily  a  letter  exists, 
the  oldest  known  of  his  letters,  which  answers  that  question 
with  a  futoess  invaluable  to  this  narrative.  The  letter  is 
dated  October  30,  1849,  and  is  addressed  to  John  Savage 
in  Nottingham,  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  served  as  a 
disdple  in  the  streets  and  slums  of  that  city : 

How  are  you  gcHng  on  ?  I  know  yon  are  happy.  I  know 
you  are  living  to  God,  and  working  for  Jesus.  Grasp  still  firmer 
the  standard.  Unfold  still  wider  the  battle-flag!  Press  still 
closer  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  mark  your  pathway  still 
more  distinctly  with  trophies  of  Emmanuel's  grace,  and  with 
enduring  moments  of  Jesus'  power!  The  trumpet  has  given 
the  signal  for  the  cmffict  t  Your  General  assures  of  success  ar^ 
a  glorious  reward ;  your  crown  is  aheady  held  out.  Then  why 
delay?  Why  doubt?  Onward  I  Onward!  Onward!  Christ  for 
Nw/  Be  that  your  motto  ...  be  that  your  battle-ciy  ...  be  that 
your  war-note  ...  be  that  your  consolation ...  be  that  your  plea 
when  asking  the  mercy  of  God — ^your  end  when  offering  it  to 
man  . . .  your  hope  when  encircled  by  darkness . . .  your  triumph 
and  victory  when  attacked  and  overcome  by  death  I  Christ  for 
me !  Tell  it  to  men  who  are  living  and  dying  in  sin  !  Tell  it  to 
Jesus,  that  you  have  chosen  Hun  to  be  your  Saviour  and  your 
God.  Tell  it  to  devils,  and  bid  them  cease  to  harass,  since  you 
are  determined  to  die  for  the  truth  ! 

I  preached  on  Sabbath  last — a  respectable  but  dull  and  life- 
less congregation.  Notwithstanding  I  had  liberty  both  ptaying 
and  preaching,  I  had  not  the  assistance  of  a  single  "  Amen  "  or 
"  Hallelujah  "  the  Mthait  ci  the  service  1  It  is  haid  work  to 
bbonr  for  an  hour  and  a  half  hi  the  polpit  and  thai  cone  down 
and  do  the  work  of  the  prayer-meeting  as  well !  I  want  some 
Savages,  and  Proctors,  and  Frosts,  and  Hoveys.  and  Robins(U)s, 
hoe  witii  me  in  the  prayer  meetings,  and  glory  to  God  we  wookl 

YOL.  I  t 
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cany  all  bdott  us  i  Praise  God  for  living  at  Nottingham  evay 
hour  you  are  in  it  I  Oh,  to  live  Christ  on  earth,  and  to  meet  yoa 

once  more,  never  to  part,  in  a  better  world. 

In  spite  of  a  phraseology  which  may  slightly  disturb 
a  later  refinement,  this  letter  has  a  ring  of  truth  which 

is  worth  an  infinite  amount  of  prettiness  and  decorous 
restraint.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  true  man,  the  authentic  cry 
of  a  soul  desperately  earnest.  One  can  no  more  doubt  this 
utterance  than  one  can  doubt  the  Psalms  of  David.  Narrow 
and  limited  may  have  been  the  youth's  outlook  upon  the 
world,  wild  and  strange  his  language,  panting  and  over- 
heated his  zeal,  but  never  yet  did  a  charlatan  so  utter  his 
soul  to  a  friend. 

With  such  a  temperament  he  was  destined  to  suffer  the 
dark  reactions  of  ecstasy  and  boundless  confidence.  There 
were  moments  when  his  soul  was  plunged  into  dejection, 
moments  when  he  doubted  his  call,  moments  when  he  was 
thrown  into  despair  merely  by  contact  with  a  shallow 
ctilture  or  a  little  theological  pomposity. 

But  again  and  again  the  youth  threw  ofi  the  oppression 
of  this  scepticism,  felt  within  himself  strong  and  induUt- 
able  the  call  of  God.  The  young  man's  tragedy  was  this, 
that  he  felt  at  his  highest  moments  of  ecstasy  so  boundless 
and  so  utter  a  gratitude  to  God  for  bliss  of  such  incom- 
parable rapture  that  he  could  not  doubt  in  those  moments 
of  ravishment  his  power  to  save  mankind  by  lifting  them 
up  with  him  into  this  same  region  of  faith.  But  when 
ecstasy  had  passed,  when  the  soul  had  returned  to  its  poor 
troubled  and  shabby  tenement  of  clay,  then  came  the 
natural  reaction  which  all  idealists  experience — the  feeling 
of  exhaustion,  the  haimting  fear  that  never  can  one  lift 
humanity  to  God,  that  one  is  not  scholar  enough  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  the  least  of  the  devils.  Was  he  truly 
called  ?  Had  God  indeed  got  a  work  for  him  to  do  ?  Was 
he  not  perhaps  dangerously  inflated  with  conceit  in  this 
feeling  that  he  could  do  something  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ? 

Coacermng  my  pulpit  effnrts,  I  am  more  than  ever  dis- 
Gowafsd.  Upon  beooniog  aflqnainted  with  my  congregations, 
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I  am  surprised  at  the  unoant  of  intdlect  whidi  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  address.  I  am  waking  up  as  it  were  from  a  dream, 
and  discover  that  my  hopes  are  vanity,  and  that  I  litenlly  know 
nothing. 

I  preached  yesterday  at  Norwood— a  dear  people.  In  the 
morning  "  Oh,  Lord,  revive  thy  work,"  was  accompanied  with 
Uessings,  and  in  the  evening  "  Jesus  weeirfng  over  Jerusalem," 
though  not  attended  by  pleasurable  feelings  by  mysdf,  yet  I  hope 
went  home  to  some  hearts.   I  saw  nothing  done ! 

Afterwards  I  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  our  local 
preachers  respecting  the  subject  with  regard  to  ^ch  my  heart 
is  stiU  burning— I  mean  the  full  work.  He  advises  me  by  all 
means  to  offer  myself  next  March,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  the  Church.  What  say  you?  Yon  are  my  friend,  the 
chosen  of  my  companions,  the  man  after  my  own  heart.  What 
say  you  ?  I  want  to  be  a  devoted,  simple,  and  sincere  follower 
of  the  Bleeding  Lamb.  I  do  not  desire  the  pastor's  crust  with- 
out having  most  distinctly  received  the  pastor's  call.  And  yet 
my  inmost  spirit  is  panting  for  the  delightful  employment  of 
telling  from  taom  m  eve,  from  eve  tiU  midnight,  the  glad  tidings 
that  mercy  is  free. 

Mercy  I  Have  you  heard  the  word  ?  Have  you  felt  its 
power  ?  Mercy !  Can  you  describe  its  hidden,  unfathomable 
meaning  ?  Mercy !  Let  the  sound  be  borne  on  every  breeze  I 
Mercy  I  Shout  it  to  the  world  around  until  there  is  not  a  sin- 
unpardoned.  a  pollution-spotted,  a  hefl-marked  spirit  unwashed, 
unsanctified  I  Until  there  is  not  a  sign  of  the  curse  in  existence, 
not  a  sorrow  unsoothed  I  not  a  tear  unwiped  away !  until  the 
woiM  is  flooded  with  salvation  and  all  men  are  bathing  in  its 
life-giving  streams ! 

In  April,  1850,  he  writes  to  this  same  friend  in  Notting- 
ham : 

But  you  ask  "  What  is  your  plan  ?  "  Why,  to  go  out 
to  Australia  as  Chaplain  on  board  a  convict  ship.  To  face  the 
steam  and  the  faiOow,  and  the  tempest  s  rolling  wave,  and  to 
r:eadi  to  the  very  wont  of  men  Chdst's  Salvatkm. 

This  idea  of  breaking  away  from  his  monotonous  toil 
and  throwing  himself  into  some  hard  and  heroic  woric  lasted 
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until  November  of  the  same  year,  when  we  find  him  writing 
to  the  same  friend : 

I  am  thinking  cf  offering  for  the  general  work  abroad  or  at 
home,  where  the  Church  will  send  me,  or  where  the  world  hath . 
need  of  me.  What  say  you  ?  You  know  I  would  prefer  the 
home  work,  but  the  difficulties  are  so  numerous,  my  ability 
is  not  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  evident,  my  Superintendent  told 
me  so,  that  preachers  are  not  wanted. 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  juncture,  however,  destined 
to  influence  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life.  Among  the 
people  who  listened  to  his  preaching  was  an  enthusiastic 
Wesleyan  layman  of  no  very  lovable  and  agreeable  type, 
but  nevertheless  a  man  of  some  character,  and  one  who 
knew  a  great  man  when  he  saw  him.  This  Wesleyan  lay- 
man was  a  Mr.  £.  J.  Rabbits,  a  boot  manufacturer  in  the 
Borough,  who  rose  from  small  things  to  the  position  of  a 
very  large  and  prosperous  employer  of  labour. 

In  his  autobiographical  notes,  William  Booth  has  left 
this  epitome  of  hk  first  patron :  "  Self-made  man.  His 
beginning:  borrowed  half  -  a  -  crown.  My  last  interview 
with  him :  he  had  just  invested  ;£6o,ooo  in  good  building 
estate,  the  anxieties  connected  with  which,  I  should  think, 
helped  to  hurry  him  away.  '  The  care  of  riches  I ' "  In 
that  epitaph  one  has,  perlutps,  all  the  biography  one  needs 
of  good  Mr.  Rabbits. 

This  man,  strangely  enough,  for  he  was  altogether  and 
utterly  unlike  William  Booth,  was  the  means  which  led  the 
Nottingham  lad  to  abandon  a  commercial  career  for  the 
life  of  a  minister.  WiUiam  Booth — one  of  the  most  expan- 
sive, generous,  tender-hearted,  and  affectionate  of  men — 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  this  earnest  if  somewhat 
narrow-minded  dissenter,  and  through  him  came  not  only 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  into  touch 
with  that  gracious  and  remarkable  woman  who  blessed  his 
life,  stimukited  his  courage,  and  mothered  the  infanqr  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Mr.  Rabbits  is  not  an  imposing  figure  in  this  narrative, 
but  one  does  not  know  how  the  rest  of  the  story  would  have 
run  but  fmr  his  tud^  and  transitiwy  appearance  <m  its 
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stage.  To  those  who  believe  that  a  Divinity  shapes  our 
ends,  he  must  certainly  seem  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence ;  and  niggardly  and  half-heartedly  as  he  pw- 
formed  the  office  assigned  to  him,  he  does  at  least  deserve 
the  recognition,  and  perhaps  the  gratitude,  if  not  the  love  of 
that  vast  company  better  for  the  Hfe  of  WlHam  Booth. ' 

Mr.  Rabbits  was  among  the  Reformers.  "  He  had  been 
dissatisfied,"  says  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker.  "  for  some 
time  with  what  he  considered  to  be  the  growing  coldness  and 
worldUnessof  the  Orthodox  party,  and  had,  therefore,  hailed 
the  present  [Reform]  movement  with  satisfaction,  beUeving 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  life  and  fire.  He 
had  been  present  at  the  first  sermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Booth 
in  the  Walworth  Road  Wesieyan  Chapel.  The  latter  had 
launched  out  in  his  usual  unconventional,  earnest  manner, 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  ministerial  style! 
Some  of  those  present  responded  heartily,  and  the  ordinary 
monotony  of  the  service  was  disturbed  by  quite  a  brisk 
fusillade  of  'Amens.'  Mr.  Rabbits  was  delighted.  He 
met  the  preacher  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  congratulated  him 
warmly  on  his  sermon,  and  took  him  home  to  dinner.  .  " 

WiDiam  Booth  at  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
weary  of  his  daily  work,  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  first  made  to  him.  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Samuel  Dunn.  He  had  now  proved  to  himself  that  he  had 
power  as  a  preacher ;  he  never  walked  through  a  London 
street  without  feeling  an  impulse  towards  the  pulpit ;  and 
he  could  conceive  of  no  life  for  himself  more  consonant  with 
the  will  of  God  than  that  of  a  Methodist  minister. 

Mr.  Rabbits,  in  June,  1851,  persuaded  him  to  work  among 
the  Reformers,  and  later  on  proceeded  to  settle  the  business 
of  his  entrance  into  the  ministry.  The  story  of  that 
negotiation,  as  typical  perhaps  of  the  persuader  as  of 
the  persuaded,  is  told  by  William  Booth  in  the  following 
narration: 

Mr.  RaUiits  said  to  me  one  day, "  You  must  leave  busings, 
and  wholly  devote  yourself  to  preaching  the  Go^peL" 

"  Impossible,"  I  answered.  "  There  is  no  way  {or  me. 
Nobody  wants  me." 
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"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  the  peopk  with  whom  you  have  dUed 
yourself  want  an  evangelist." 

"  They  cannot  n^port  me,"  I  npllad,  "  uid  I  caimc  Ihw 

on  air." 

"  That  is  true,  no  doabt,"  was  his  answer.  "  How  much  can 
jroa  live  on  ?  " 

I  reckoned  up  carefully.  I  knew  I  should  have  to  provide 
my  own  quarters  and  to  pay  for  my  cooking :  and  as  to  the  living 
itMll,  I  did  not  undentand  in  tiioae  days  how  this  ooold  be 
managed  in  as  cheap  a  fashion  as  I  do  now.  After  a  careful 
calculation,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  get  along 
with  less  than  twelve  shilUnfs  a  week. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  do  with  Vm  than 
twenty  shillings  a  week,  I  am  sure." 

"  An  right,"  I  said.  "  have  it  your  own  way,  if  you  wiU ; 
but  where  is  the  twenty  shillings  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  will  supidy  it,"  he  said,  "  for  the  first  three  months  at 
least." 

"  Very  good."  I  answered.  And  the  bnifain  wu  strode  then 

and  there. 

I  at  once  gave  notice  to  my  master,  who  was  very  angry  and 
said,  "  If  it  is  money  you  want,  that  need  not  part  us."  I  told 
him  that  money  had  nothing  to  do- with  the  question,  that  all  I 
wanted  was  the  opportunity  to  spend  my  life  and  powers  publish- 
ing the  Saviour  to  a  lost  world.  Andaolpeckedmyportmantean 
and  went  out  to  begin  a  new  life. 

lly  first  need  was  some  olace  to  lay  my  head.  After  a  little 
time  spent  in  the  seardi,  I  loond  quartets  in  tiie  Walwmth 
district,  where  I  expected  to  work,  and  "^ook  two  rooms  in  the 
house  of  a  widow  at  five  shillings  a  week,  with  attendance. 
This  I  reckoned  at  the  time  was  a  pcetty  good  baigain.  I  tiien 
went  to  a  furniture  shop  and  bought  some  chairs  and  a  bed,  and 
a  few  other  necessaries.  I  felt  quite  set  up,  and  fully  prepared 
to  settle  quietly  down  to  my  work.  .  .  . 

Three  things  marked  the  day  that  followed  the  one  on  which 
I  shook  hands  with  my  cold-hearted  master  and  said  Good-bye. 
One  of  which  proved  itself  of  no  Htfle  impOTtance,  both  to  my- 
self and  the  world  at  large  in  the  years  that  followed. 

1.  The  first  day  of  my  freedom  was  Good  Friday. 

2.  It  was  also  my  Inrthday,  the  zoth  April. 
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3.  TiMtiiird,  and  nuMt  important  of  all.  wu  that  (m  that  day 
I  Ml  over  head  and  can  in  love  with  the  pracioas  woman  who 
afterwatdt  became  my  WUt. 

In  this  episode  we  have  a  characteristic  example  ol 
William  Booth's  honesty  and  impetuous  enthiuiasm.  as 
well  as  a  moment's  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  business-like 
dbienter.  Booth  was  willing  to  maintain  himself  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  twelve  shillings  a  week.  The 
astute  and  practical  Rabbits  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  increased  the  weekly  wage  to  twenty  shillings. 
William  Booth  abandoned  his  daily  work,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  future,  and  trusted  blindly  to  God. 
Mr.  Rabbits  made  himself  responsible  for  a  wage  of  twenty 
shiSings  a  week,  Umited  to  a  period  of  three  months.  For 
a  smn  of  twelve  pounds,  then,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army  disposed  of  his  genius  and  his  enthusiasm,  and  with 
no  other  provisdonthan  this  for  the  next  three  months,  and 
no  provision  at  all  beyond  that  period,  entered  the  »n>nMfy 
as  a  revivalist  preacher. 

There  were  co^ainly  few  preachers  among  the  Methodists 
or  any  other  body  of  Christians  more  perilously  situated 
just  then  than  William  Booth.  One  can  imagine  this  tall, 
gaunt,  dean-shaven  youth,  with  his  long  raven-coloured 
hair  and  his  stooping  shoulders,  entering  upon  his  five- 
shilling  room  "  with  attendance,"  looking  upon  his  furni- 
ture, and  feeling  "  quite  set  up,"  fully  prepared,  as  he  says, 
to  settle  quietly  down  to  his  wmrk.  But  thoe  was  to  be  no 
quiet  for  this  wayfarer  then  or  afterwards.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  his  freedom  he  was  to  suffer  the  conmiotion  of 
love,  was  to  realise  that  twenty  shilfings  a  week  goes  but 
a  little  way  in  domestic  housekeeping,  and  that  an  assur- 
ance of  board  and  lodging  for  three  months  is  no  cheerful 
primrose  prospect  for  a  young  man  who  is  "  over  head  and 
ears  in  love."  Work  there  was  to  be  for  him  in  this  world, 
such  work  as  no  other  man  in  his  generation  could  perform, 
but  no  peace,  no  quiet.  Fnmi  that  day  onwards,  even  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  enemy 
of  peace  and  the  adversary  of  quiet,  was  to  face  confusion 
and  darkness,  was  to  stagger  under  bufietings  of  misfortune. 
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I  was  to  be  stricken  to  his  knees  by  agony  and  tragedy,  was 

I  :l  to  know  the  piercing  anxiety,  the  bitter  distress  of  a  poverty 

i  that  increased  with  his  victories  and  intensified  with  his 

1  opportunities  for  serving  mankind ;  these  things  he  was  to 

I  kjiow,  this  burden  he  was  to  carry,  this  work  he  was  to  do 

I  in  the  world,  but  quiet  was  never  to  come  near  his  heart. 

I  He  was  marked  out  for  suffering,  he  was  chosen  for  battle 

I  and  tempest.  But  he  was  to  know  the  love  of  a  "  predoos 

I  woman." 

I  Bitter  as  was  to  be  his  first  experience  of  the  Christian 

I  ministry,  it  was  cotoored  by  romance,  though  om  may 

I  question  whether  this  hopeless  passion  <rf  his  heart  was  not 

I  at  the  time  the  chief  of  his  woes. 

I  Among  the  people  to  whom  Mr.  Rabbits  introduced 

I  William  Booth  was  a  family  named  Mujrford,  li/ing  in 

I  Brixton — at  that  time  a  somewhat  picturesque  suburb  of 
1  London,  more  or  less  fashionable  among  rich  City  merchants. 

I  A  daughter  of  this  house,  for  whose  opinion  Mr.  Rabbite 

I  entertained  a  great  respect,  had  expressed  admiration  of  a 

I  sermon  preached  by  WilUam  Booth  as  a  layman  in  Bin- 
ri  field  Hall,  a  small  chapel  in  the  neighbouring  suburb  of 

I I  Clapham,  situated  close  to  the  Swan  Tavern  of  Stockwell, 
I '  where  the  famous  racehorse  of  that  name  had  been  trained. 
H  Mr.  Rabbits  had  reported  this  admiration  to  the  yomig 

preacher,  and  had  arranged  that  he  should  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Mtmifords.  From  their  first  meeting,  both 
\<^Biam  Booth  and  Catherine  MumfMd  were  consdow  of 
a  strong  liking  for  each  other;  but  it  was  not  until  he 
had  entered  upon  the  period  of  study  and  preparation  iot 
I  ministry  among  the  Reformers,  and  on  the  first  day  of  h» 

freedom  from  a  secular  life,  that  he  fell  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  this  remarkable  woman. 

Before  we  tell  tlie  Mry  of  that  love,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something  of  the  rv'L.nford  family. 

Mrs.  Mumford,  for  whom  WilUam  Booth  cherished  a 
deep  affection  and  a  reverence  that  reacted  on  his  own 
I  character,  was  a  woman  whose  h^tory,  if  it  could  be  toM 

with  fulness,  would  read  like  a  novel  written  in  collabora- 
tion by  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  EUot.  She  was  in 
many  ways  a  figure  of  the  epoch.    From  an  adventure  in 
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love,  full  of  pMHon  and  tragedy,  she  had  pasted  to  a  sedate 
marriage,  and  deepened  her  tpMtval  life  to  rach  a  depth 
of  piety  as  one  finds  in  Adam  Btde.  Something  of  her 
love  stor> ,  told  in  a  style  very  appropriate  to  the  popular 
lOMBHcei  of  the  period,  is  to  he  found  in  Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker's  Life  of  Caiheritu  Booth.  He  teUt  va  ham 
she  became  engaged  in  youth  to  a  man  in  her  own  social 
position,  who  was  approved  of  by  her  father,  Mr.  Milward, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  in  every  reqiect  a  deiiraUe 
hudMsd. 

Her  mother  had  died  some  years  previously.  Her  father  was 
one  «Ao  fdt  that  his  duty  to  his  daughter  had  ended  in  supplying 
her  tiMipofal  needs.  The  aunt,  kept  house  for  him,  was  a 
being  of  harsh  and  unsympathetic  material.  No  doubt  these 
loveless  surroundings  helped  Miss  Milward  to  think  the  more  of 
her  choice,  and  she  fancied  herself  upon  the  eve  of  life-long 
felicity.  To  her  friends  the  match  seemed  a  desirable  one,  and 
had  met  with  unhesitating  approbation.  The  prospects  were 
brilliant,  and  the  wedding-day  had  been  fixed,  when,  on  the 
very  eve  of  her  marriage,  certain  circumstances  came  to  her 
knowledge  which  proved  condudvely  that  her  lover  was  not  the 
high-souled,  noble  character  that  she  had  supposed  him  to  be ; 
iadeed  that  he  was  uitw(»ihy  of  the  wtnunly  krre  and  confidence 
that  she  had  reposed  in  him.  With  the  same  promptness  and 
decision  which  afterwards  characterized  her  daughter,  Mits 
Ifihvard't  mind  was  made  up,  and  the  engagonent  was 
immediately  broken  off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  day  after  day  her  lover  called  at  the 
boose,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  persuade  her  to  relent.  She 
dared  not  trust  herself  even  to  see  him,  lest  she  should  fall 
beneath  the  still  keenly  realized  temptation,  and  lest  her  heart 
should  get  the  better  of  her  judgment.  At  length,  seized  with 
despair,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  from  the  door  and  galloped 
away,  he  knew  not,  cared  not,  whither— galloped  till  his  horse 
was  covered  with  foam— galloped  till  it  staggered  and  fell,  dying, 
beneath  him,  while  he  rose  to  his  feet  a  hopeless  maniac  I  The 
anxiety  had  been  too  much  for  his  brain ;  and  the  next  news 
that  Miss  Milward  received  was  that  he  had  been  taken  to  an 
a^um,  ^idiere  he  wooUl  probaUy  tpeoA  tiie  rest  of  his  days. 
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The  narrative  proceeds  with  an  account  of  Bliss  Mil- 
ward's  prostration  after  this  terrible  experience,  the  failure 
of  doctors  to  revive  her  interests  in  life,  the  coming  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  into  her  neighbourhood,  her  conversion 
and  restoration  to  health,  her  subsequent  engagement  to 
a  lay  preacher  named  Mumford,  and  her  marriage  to  this 
gentleman  in  defiance  of  her  father's  command,  who  turned 
her  penniless  out  of  his  house  and  fwbade  her  ever  to  enier 
his  doors  again. 

Catherine  Mumford  was  the  only  daughter  of  this 
marriage  in  a  family  of  five  children.  She  was  a  singularly 
mteUectual  and  forceful  child,  responding  with  heart  and 
soul  to  the  rigorous  and  puritanical  training  of  her  mother, 
disliking  novels,  delighting  in  history,  expressing  vigorous 
judgments  on  such  famous  characters  as  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte— whose  brutal  and  selfish  victories  she  would  compare 
with  the  more  humane  conquests  of  Julius  Caesar— and 
revealing  on  every  side  of  her  character  an  unmistakable 
predilection  for  serious  things.  There  was  no  element  of 
submission  in  her  response  to  Mrs.  Mumford's  training; 
nothing  in  her  nature  needed  to  be  crushed  and  distorted 
mto  the  semblance  of  puritanism ;  she  herself  was  a  bom 
puritan  to  whom  the  true  and  genuine  gospel  of  puritanism 
made  unequivocal  a.pp^. 

One  trait  in  the  childhood  of  this  precocious  girl  deserves 
a  particular  attention.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  nature 
thus  stem  and  sensiUe  would  be  proof  against  those  little 
tendernesses  of  affection  which  make  child!,  ood  so  exquisite 
and  adorable.  But  Catherine  Mumford  had  to  a  singular 
d^ree  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  these  tender  suscepti- 
bilities. She  was  quite  passionately  devoted  to  dumb 
animals,  and  could  not  bear  either  to  see  or  to  hear  about 
the  sufferings  of  these  little  brothers  and  sisters  of  humanity. 
It  might  also  seem  that  the  ineffaceable  impresuon  made 
upon  her  mother's  mind  by  the  horse  that  v.as  flogged  and 
spurred  to  its  death  by  her  madman  lover  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Catherine  Mumford  in  the  form  of  this  singular 
sensitiveness  to  animal  suffering.  She  was,  in  fact,  as  the 
foUowing  incidents  narrated  by  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker 
will  ihow.  in  ^te  of  the  rigour  of  her  mother's  training,  in 
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spite  of  her  own  temperamental  devotion  to  practical 
common  sense,  a  child  who  not  merely  shuddered  at  pain, 
but  whose  heart  was  deeply  piorced  and  eanettly  moved 
by  suffering  of  any  kind. 

One  day.  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker  says,  she  saw  a 
prisoner  bdng  dragged  to  the  lock-up  by  a  constable. 

A  jeering  mob  was  hooting  the  unfortunate  culprit.  His 
utter  londiness  appealed  powerfnlly  to  her.  It  seemed  that  he 
had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  Quick  as  lightning  Catherine 
sprang  to  his  side,  and  marched  down  the  strec;  with  him, 
determined  that  he  should  fed  that  there  was  at  least  cm  heart 
that  sympathized  with  him,  whether  it  might  be  for  his  fault  ot 
his  misfortune  that  he  was  suffering.  .  .  . 

She  cook!  not  endure  to  see  anhnab  iO-treated  without 
expostulating  and  doing  her  utmost  to  stop  the  cruelty.  Many 
a  time  die  woukl  run  out  into  the  street  heedless  of  every 
personal  risk,  to  {dead  with  or  threaten  the  perpetrator  of  some 
cruel  act.  On  one  occasion,  when  but  a  Uttlc  girl,  the  sight  of 
the  cruel  goading  of  some  sheep  so  filled  her  soul  with  indignation 
and  anguish,  that  she  rushed  home  and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa 
in  a  speechless  paroxysm  of  grief. 

"My  childish  heart,"  she  tells  us,  "  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
speculations  of  Wesley  and  Butler  with  re^rd  to  the  possibiUty 
of  a  future  Ufe  for  animals,  in  which  God  mig^t  make  up  to 
them  for  the  suffering  and  pain  inflicted  on  them  here.  .  .  ." 

Like  her  other  benevolences,  Mrs.  Booth's  kindness  to 
anhnals  took  a  piactkal  torn.  "  If  I  were  you,"  she  wouhl  say 
to  the  donkey-boys  at  the  seaside  resorts,  where  in  later  years 
she  went  to  lecture,  "  I  should  hke  to  feel,  when  I  went  to  sleep 
atiiig|it.tiiatIhaddoBemyveiybestiormydonlny.  Iwonld 
like  to  know  that  I  had  been  kind  to  it,  and  had  given  it  the 
best  food  I  couM  afford ;  in  fact,  that  it  bad  as  Jdly  a  day  as 
thou|^  I  had  been  the  donkey,  and  the  dmkey  nu."  And  she 
would  enforce  the  argument  with  a  threepenny  or  a  sixpenny  bit, 
which  helped  to  make  it  palatabk. 

Then,  turning  to  her  diildren,  she  would  press  the  lesson 
home  by  saying,  "  That  is  how  I  Aould  like  to  see  my  children 
spend  their  pennies,  in  enoowacing  the  boys  to  be  kind  to  their 
donkeys." 
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If.  in  her  walks  or  drives.  Mrs.  Bootfi  happened  to  notice 

any  horses  left  out  to  graze  that  looked  overworked  and  ill-fed, 
she  would  send  round  to  the  dealers  for  a  bushel  of  com.  stowing 
it  away  in  some  part  of  the  house.  Then,  when  evening  feU,  she 
would  saUy  forth  with  a  child  or  servant  carrying  a  supply  of 
food  to  the  field  in  which  the  poor  creatures  had  been  marked, 
watching  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  while  they  had  a  "  real 
good  tuck  in."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  horees  were 
soon  able  to  recognize  her.  and  would  run  along  the  hedge 
whenever  their  benefactress  passed  by.  craning  their  necks  and 
snorting  their  thanks,  to  the  surprise  and  perptaxity  of  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret. 

Again  and  again  has  Mrs.  Booth  nahed  to  the  window, 
flung  up  the  heavy  sash,  and  called  out  to  some  tradesman 
who  was  ill-treating  his  animal,  not  lestii^  till  die  had  coapeOed 
him  to  desist. 

"  Ufe  is  such  a  pusde."  she  used  to  say. "  but  we  must  leave 
It.  leave  it  with  God.  I  have  suffered  so  much  over  what  appeared 
to  be  the  needless  and  inexplicable  sorrows  and  pains  of  the 
animal  creation,  as  weD  as  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  woild, 
that  if  I  had  not  come  to  know  God  by  a  personal  revelation 
of  Him  to  my  own  soul,  and  to  trust  Him  because  I  knew  Him, 
I  can  hardly  say  into  whMt  scepticism  I  migjit  not  have  faUen." 

On  one  occasion,  when  driving  out  with  a  friend,  Mrs.  Booth 
saw  a  boy  with  a  donkey  a  little  way  ahead  of  them.  She  noticed 
hhn  pick  up  something  out  of  the  cart  and  hit  the  donkey  with 
it.  In  the  distance  it  appeared  like  a  short  stick,  but  to  her 
horror  she  perceived,  as  they  drove  past,  that  it  was  a  heavy- 
headed  hammer,  and  that  ahready  a  dreadful  wound  had  been 
made  in  the  poor  creature's  back.  She  called  to  the  coachman 
to  stop ;  but  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  or  for  those 
in  the  carriage  with  her  to  guess  what  was  the  matter,  she  had 
flung  herself,  at  the  risk  ol  her  Kfe,  into  the  rood.  Her  dress 
caught  in  the  step  as  she  sprang,  and  had  it  not  been  torn  with 
the  force  of  her  leap,  she  must  have  been  seriously  injured,  if  not 
killed.  As  it  was.  she  feU  on  her  face,  and  was  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  hot  and  sandy  road.  Rising  to  her  feet,  however, 
she  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  reins.  The  boy  tried  to  drive 
on.  but  she  clung  persistently  to  the  shaft,  until  her  Mends  came 
to  her  assistance.  After  hu^if  woi^  of  wui^  faOowad  by 
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ietOer  appeals  <rf  intercesaini.  sodi  as  from  even  the  hard  heart 
of  the  donkey-driver  would  not  easUy  be  effaced,  she  at  last 
induced  him  to  hand  over  his  hammer,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  name  and  address.  Then,  overcome  mth  excitement  and 
exertion,  she  fsinted  aimy.  and  was  with  diiBcolty  canM 

Another  story  is  told  of  how  a  favoiirite  retriever  of 
hers,  named  Waterford,  who  loved  her  and  followed  her 
wherever  she  went,  hearing  her  cry  one  day,  sprang  to  her 
rescue  through  a  large  glass  window,  thus  incurring  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Mumford.  who  had  the  dog  shot.  "For 
months,"  says  Catherine  Mumford,  "  I  suffered  intolerably 
especiaUy  in  realizing  that  it  was  in  the  effort  to  alleviate 
my  sufferings  the  beautiful  creature  had  lost  its  life.  Days 
passed  before  I  could  speak  to  my  father.  ..." 

There  was  a  love  episode  in  the  life  of  Catherine  Mumford 
which  she  decided  a  text  from  the  Bible,  Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.  The  lover  was  a 
cousin  from  Derbyshire,  "a  young  man  of  somewhat 
striking  appearance,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  capa- 
city " ;  and  although  "  she  was  not  the  most  ardent  of  the 
two.  she  could  not  prevent  her  heart  responding  in  some 
measure  to  his  love."  But  he  was  not  serious  enough 
about  religion,  and  Catherine  Mumford  presmtly  ttitmimrd 
him.  a  step  which  she  says  cost  her  "  a  considerable  effort 
at  the  time." 

She  was  a  delicate  child,  and  for  some  yean  had  suffered 
from  a  spinal  complaint,  making  painful  acquaintance  in 
the  most  fervorous  period  of  youth  with  mattress  and  sofa. 
But  she  was  devotedly  nursed  by  her  mother ;  she  pursued 
her  studies  in  history  and  geography ;  she  read  an  immense 
amount  of  contemporary  theology,  and  acquired  an 
enthusiasm  for  missionary  enterprise  and  a  passion  for 
spiritual  religion  which  deepened  to  a  very  striking  and 
saint-like  devotion  in  her  wonderful  after-life. 

When  WOHam  Booth  crosied  her  path  she  was  an  able, 
masterful,  and  brilUant  young  woman,  who  delighted  in 
table  controversies,  who  was  somewhat  proud  of  her  logical 
adroitneit.  and  who  must  have  been,  one  thinks,  as  great 
a  Umt  to  the  Ioom  thiiil»n  and  caite  taOcm  of  her 
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little  circle  as  William  Gladstone  in  a  more  exalted  sphere. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  she  was  improved,  and  very 
deeply  improved,  by  her  intimacy  with  William  Booth. 
There  was  something  in  her  mind,  at  this  period,  too  Hke 
the  self-assertiveness  of  an  intellect  rejoicing  in  its  own 
trenchant  dexterity  to  promise  sweetness  and  Ught.  She 
was  able,  brilliant,  daring,  and  righteous  to  a  fault ;  but 
one  doubts  if  her  heart  at  that  time  had  asserted  its  equal 
partnership  with  her  brain.  Something  of  this  brilUant 
young  person's  character,  and  her  original  genius,  may  be 
seen  in  a  letter  which  she  sent  to  a  minister  who  had 
preached  a  sermon  with  which  she  disagreed.  The  modesty 
of  the  approach  does  not  minimise  tihe  force  and  vigour 
of  the  attack ;  and  certainl"  such  views  in  the  'fifties 
were  unusual,  and  in  a  girl  of  lier  age  remarkable  enough 
to  draw  attention. 

Dear  Sir — ^You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  lecdpt  of 
this  communication,  and  I  assure  yoa  it  is  witii  great  reluctance 
and  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  that  I  make  it.  Were  it  not 
for  the  high  estimate  I  entertain  both  for  your  intellect  and 
heart,  I  would  span  the  sacrifice  it  costs  me.  But  because  I 
believe  you  love  Intfk,  of  whatever  kind,  and  would  not  willingly 
countenance  or  propagate  oxoneoiis  views  oa  any  subject.  I 
venture  to  address  yon. 

Exctne  me,  my  dear  sir ;  I  feel  mjrself  but  a  babe  in  compari- 
son with  you.  But  ermit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject 
oil  which  my  heart  has  been  deeply  pained.  In  your  discourse 
on  Sunday  mnrning.  idien  descanting  on  the  pdicy  ci  Satan  ki 
first  attacking  the  most  assailable  of  our  race,  your  remarks 
Kppeand  to  imply  woman's  intellectual  and  even  moral  inferiority 
to  man.  I  cannot  bdieve  that  yoa  intended  it  to  be  so  under- 
stood, at  least  with  reference  to  her  moral  nature.  But  I  fear 
the  tenor  of  your  remarks  would  too  surely  leave  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  many  of  your  otmgregation,  and  I  fm*  cme  cannot 
but  deeply  regret  that  a  man  for  whom  I  entertain  such  a  high 
veneration  should  appear  to  hold  such  views  derogatory  to  my 
sex,  and  wfaiefa  I  bdieve  to  be  UBsaiptural  and  diahonouring 
to  God. 

Permit  me.  my  dear  sir,  to  ask  whether  you  have  ever  made 
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tibe  subject  of  woman',  equafity  «•  •  *^  the  matter  of  calm 
investigation  and  thought  ?  If  not,  I  would,  with  aU  defer^-nce 
Wreest  It  as  a  subject  well  worth  the  exercise  of  your  brain' 
imd^adcolated  amply  to  repay  any  naeaich  you  may  bestow 

So  far  as  Scriptural  evidence  is  concerned,  did  I  but  possess 
ahiBty  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  dare  take  my  standTu 
against  the  world  in  defending  her  perfect  equality.  And  it  is 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  no  honest,  unprejudiced  investiga- 
tion of  the  sacred  vohmie  can  give  perpetuity  to  the  mere  assump- 
tions and  false  notions  which  have  gained  cunency  in  society  on 
this  subject,  that  I  so  eamesUy  commend  it  to  your  attention 
I  have  such  confidence  in  the  nobility  of  your  nature  that  I  feel 
certain  neither  prejudice  nor  custom  can  hUnd  yon  to  the  truth 
If  you  will  once  turn  attention  to  the  matter. 

That  woman  is,  in  consequence  of  her  inadequate  educatioo 
generally  mferior  to  man  inteOectQally.  I  admit.  But  that  ih^ 
is  *M«Mratfy  so,  as  your  remarks  seem  to  imply,  I  see  no  cause 
Ik  ^  is  as  easily  accomited  for  as 

the  difference  between  woman  intellectuaUy  in  this  country  and 
under  the  degrading  slavery  of  heatiien  lands.  No  argument  in 
my  jud^ent,  can  be  drawn  from  past  experience  on  this  point 

because  the  past  IM.  be«  Wse  in  theonr  and  wrong  in  prTtice! 
Never  yet  m  the  history  of  the  world  has  woman  beerphced 
onan  mtellectual  footing  v;iUi  man.  Her  training  from  ^ 
hood,  even  in  ttis  highly-favoafed  hnd.  has  hithSo  been  sudi 
as  to  cramp  and  paralyse  rather  than  to  develop  and  8ti«ngthen 
h^  energies  and  calculated  to  crush  and  wither  her  asrSSons 
alter  mental  greatness  rether  than  to  excite  and  stoulare 
them.  And  even  where  the  more  directly  depresdng  inflnenoe 
has  been  withdrawn,  the  indirect  and  more  pomrfid  itimalii. 
has  been  wanting. 

A  few  months  older  than  William  Booth  and  his  suDerior 
in  mtellectual  force.  Catherine  Mumford  was  his  iun^rSa 
spiritual  experience,  and  at  that  time  his  infeiior  in  ner- 
SOTality.  He  lacked  the  culture  which  she  brought  to  h^ 
irtth  a  fervent  admiration  for  his  rugged  rock-hewn  strength  • 
she  lacked  that  boundless  dq>th  of  sdf-Mcrificing  love' 
that  wide  and  ovoflowing  oonn  of  ynaOa^^tyiag 
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human  affection  M^ch  was  the  gift  he  broxi^ht  to  her,  and 

tu''  hiunan  influence  which  made  her  in  after  years  "  the 
Mother  of  the  Army."  One  would  say  that  while  Catherine 
Mumford's  tmdency  might  have  been  towards  a  central 
anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  her  own  soul,  William 
Booth's  obvious  path  of  development  was  towards  a  central 
anxiety  for  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  Catherine  Mumford, 
as  a  woman  and  an  invahd,  in  spite  of  a  genuine  desire  to 
spread  her  knowledge  of  conversion,  would  almost  certainly 
have  remained  an  interesting  and  powerful  figure  in  a 
group  of  earnest  sectarian  Christians,  but  for  the  en- 
franchisement and  the  impulse  towards  humanity  brought 
into  her  sheltered  life  by  this  rough-wrought  son  of  sorrow 
and  distress.  In  a  certain  measure  WilUam  Booth  came 
into  the  life  of  Catherine  Mumford  as  Robert  Browning 
came  into  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett.  In  each  case  there 
was  a  resurrecti<Hi  of  the  wmnan,  and  a  beauty  added  to 
the  man. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  LOVB  STORY 
1852 

William  Booth  met  Catherine  Mumford  for  the  first  time 
when  he  was  stiU  a  lay  preacher.  Mr.  Rabbits  give  a  W 
party  at  h.s  house  one  afternoon  to  which  Mr!,  and  S 
f^e'^Z"  T'^'  ^"^^'^^'^  William  Booth  made 

ap^ar^e^;  rn^  ^^""^  his 

appearance-a  romantic  appearance,  one  conjectures,  at 

this  respectable  tea-party-than  Mr.  Rabbits  seizeHpon 
him  and  insisted  that  he  should  recite  a  terrible  ^eS 
f^Z  drunkenness.   William  Booth  X 

£  fU^-  f"^  *°  H«  did  not  want  to 

be  forced  mto  prommence.    He  protested  that  the  piece 

IT  °^  ^«^ti^ty-   But  the  Sepr^ 

^^^^^       "^-"t^  this  s^e^i^ 

•  i  ^  <«>tral  place 

rn^that  crowded  druwmg-room.  and  declaimed  American 

The  recitation  had  a  very  awkward  effect.  It  started  a 
controversy.  The  guests  of  Mr.  Rabbits  were  by  no^s 
convinced  of  the  virtue  of  teetotaUsm.  The/ sTw^! 
siderable  danpr  in  the  advocacy  of  so  stringent  a  gos^f- 
they  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  temper^iS  wd 
moderation.  Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  thifSri^ 
discussion  came  Catherine  Mumford.  with  a  do^vnrightSf 
of  opimon.  a  logic  unmatched  in  that  room,  and  a  seuch^ 
anabasis  troublesome,  one  imagines,  at  a  tea-iw^Tlmd 
sided  entirely  with  William  Booth. 

VOL.  I  „,  ^ 
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This  was  thor  fint  meeting,  marked  by  an  alliance  in 

battle.  He  saw  her  again,  more  than  once,  and  was 
increasingly  impressed  by  her  force  of  character,  the  purity 
of  bar  fidtii,  tad  her  instinct  for  worship.  He  respected 
her,  and  no  doubt  she  was  one  of  those  who  unwittingly 
discouraged  his  "  pulpit  efforts  "  by  the  extent  and  quality 
of  her  intellect. 

On  that  day,  the  day  upon  which  he  finally  relinquished 
his  business  career  for  the  ministry,  the  fint  day  of  his 
freedom,  he  once  more  encountered  Miss  Mumford,  and 
again  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Rabbits.  The  day 
was  the  loth  of  April,  1852,  Good  Friday,  his  own  birthday, 
and  the  day  on  which  his  great  aspiration  had  come  to 
reality. 

Mr.  Rabbits  caught  him  at  the  moment  of  his  starting 
off  to  pay  a  visit,  and  insisted  that  he  should  go  with  him 
to  a  service  of  the  Reformers  in  a  schoolnxmi  situated  in 
Cowper  Street,  City  Road.  Somewhat  against  his  will. 
Booth  consented,  and  in  the  schoolroom  once  more  encoun- 
tered Catherine  Mumford.  It  was  a  fateful  meeting.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  he  escorted  this  wonderful 
young  creature  to  her  home  in  Brixton,  and  on  that  journey 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  knew  that  they  loved  eadb 
other. 

It  was  one  of  those  fallings  in  love  which  are  as  instan- 
taneous as  they  are  mutual,  which  are  neither  approached 
nor  irmnediately  followed  by  any  formal  declaration  of 
affection,  and  which  manifest  themselves  even  in  the  midst 
of  conversations  altogether  absorbed  in  other  matters. 
Suddenly  WilUam  Booth  knew  that  he  loved  ttis  woman ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  woman  knew  that  for  her 
there  could  be  no  other  man.  They  compared  notes  after- 
wards, and  confirmed  their  instinctive  supposition ;  but  at 
the  time  no  word  was  said  leading  to  the  possilnlity  of  such 
a  comparison  of  feelings. 

And  what  follows  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
charming  love  stories  in  the  world — the  love  story  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  whose  hearts  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
religion  had  the  ajqiiermost  place,  to  whom  everything 
secular  and  human  had  a  divine  rdativity,  for  whom  God 
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and  His  worship  were  the  sovran  ends  of  their  existence 
It  is.  m  a  way.  a  Methodist  love  story.  Passion  was  there 
<leep  and  abiding,  but  passion  restrained  by  duty  and 
consecrated  by  devotion.  An  immense  reverence  for  the 
woman  characterized  the  love  of  the  man,  and  a  deep  self- 
sacnficmg  faith  in  the  man  and  his  destiny  characterized 
the  love  of  the  woman. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  great  love  the  man  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  hard  necessity.  His  position  was 
insecure ;  his  worldly  prospect  could  not  well  be  blacker 
l-or,  to  begm  with,  he  was  only  an  irregular  minister ;  his 
miserable  wage  was  guaranteed  to  him  only  for  three 
months ;  and  the  more  he  saw  of  the  Reformers  the  less 
he  hked  them^  It  tortured  him  to  decide  whether  he  might 
openly  and  frankly  confess  his  love  for  this  woman  who 
was  openly  and  frankly  his  friend.  Dare  he  take  that  step  ? 
S'de?'''  ""^^^  ^  *°  take  that  step?  Who  should 
He  prayed,  and  indeed  agonized,  over  that  question 
wLTr^'       uncertain,  and  his  action  was  micertain. 
Without  positively  declaring  his  love,  he  hinted  to  his 
ftiend  this  distress  which  haunted  his  thoughts.   He  made 
It  dear  to  her  that  God  must  have  his  life,  but  asked,  piti- 

^^r^Sfi  ^'^r?  eloquence,  whether  he 

might  rightfully  look  for  companionship  on  his  troubled 

Catherine  Booth  has  described  the  difficulties  of  that 
penod,  from  the  evening  when  William  Booth  accompanied 
her  home  after  the  meeting  in  the  Qty  Road : 

Tliat  little  journey  wiU  never  be  forgotten  by  either  of 
It  is  true  that  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that 
W  afterwards  expressed  it,  it  seemed  as  if  God  flashed 
simultaneously  mto  our  hearts  that  afiection  which  afterwards 
npened  into  what  has  proved  at  least  to  be  an  exceptional 
uruon  of  heart  and  purpose  and  life,  and  which  none  of  the 
changing  victsrftudes  with  which  our  Uves  have  been  so  crowded 
has  been  able  to  efface. 
He  impressed  me. 

I  had  been  introduced  to  him  as  being  in  delicate  health. 


us. 

as 
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and  he  took  the  situation  in  at  a  glance.  His  thoo^t  for  me, 
•Itlioaj^  such  a  stranger,  appeared  most  remarkable.  The 
conveyance  shook  me,  he  regretted  it.  The  talking  exhausted 
me.  He  saw  it  and  forbade  it.  And  then  we  struck  in  at  once 
in  such  wonderful  harmony  of  view  and  aim  and  feeUng  on 
varied  matters  that  passed  rapidly  before  us.  It  seemed  as 
thoofl^  we  had  intimately  known  and  loved  each  other  for  yean, 
and  suddenly,  after  some  temporary  absence,  had  been  broof^t 
together  again,  and  before  we  reached  my  home  we  both  suspected, 
nay,  we  fdt  as  though  we  had  been  made  for  each  other,  and 
that  henceforth  the  current  of  oar  lives  most  flow  together. 

It  was  curious,  too,  that  both  of  us  had  an  idea  of  what  we 
should  require  in  the  companicm  with  whom  we  allied  ourselves 
for  life,  if  ever  sodi  an  alliance  should  take  place. 

Singular  to  say,  W.  had  formed  very  similar  notions,  and 
here  we  were  thrown  together  in  this  unexpected  fashion, 
matching  these  pre-concdved  characters,  even  as  though  we 
had  been  made  to  order  I 

My  mother  invited  W.  to  stay  the  night.  He  was,  so  far, 
without  any  home.  He  had  purposed  to  stop  at  his  cousin's. 
Instead  of  that  he  had  got  into  this  meeting,  and  fnun  this 
meeting  had  <r:'m  i  on  with  me.  What  a  strange  providence  I 
It  seemed  so  to  me. 

No  doubt  we  drew  each  other  out,  and  the  conversation  was 
lively  and  interesting,  and  my  mother  listened,  and  had  her  say, 
and  before  we  parted  she  was  nearly  as  interested  in  him  as  I 
was  myself ,  but  still  nothing  was  said  about  the  future.  .  .  . 

W.  went  away  in  a  terrible  controversy,  feeling  that  he 
was  wounded,  and  he  has  often  told  me  since  that  he  fdt  that 
ior  the  first  time  he  had  met  the  woman  who  fiUed  op  his  life's 
ideal  of  what  a  wife  should  be.  He  was  really  in  love,  and  yet 
it  was  all  contrary  to  the  plans  he  had  made.  H^d  he  not, 
only  the  day  bef(Mre,  been  able  to  get  away  froi..  ^^e  business 
yoke  that  had  galled  him  for  these  eight  years  gone  by  ?  Was 
there  not  the  opportunity  now  for  him  to  obtain  tbo  qualifications 
that  he  was  convinced  he  required  so  grievously  for  the  mighty 
work  that  was  before  him  ?  Had  he  not  resolved  that  for  years 
to  come  he  would  neither  look  to  the  right  hand  noi  to  the  left, 
but  go  straight  forward  until  he  had  fitted  himself  to  be  a  good 
minister  of  Jebus  Christ.  Mmeover,  what  could  he  do  with  a 
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wife  ?  The  UtUe  society  with  whom  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  bboor  wu  <mly  a  mere  handful  of  mostly  working  men 
that  might  not  hold  together  for  six  montlM,  and  ev«B  if  it  did, 
might  not  want  him  beyond  that  time— even  if  they  wanted 
him  at  all— of  which  he  was  not  sure,  Icnowing  that,  but  for 
Mr.  Rabbits,  he  would  not  have  been  then  at  aB.  So  iriiat 
business  had  he  thinking  about  a  wife  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
His  work  seemed  to  be  to  go  on  and  make  himself  a  nest  before 
he  sought  a  mate. 

And  yet,  there  was  the  awkward  fact  starii^  him  in  the 
face,  and  although  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked  away  from 
that  door  that  morning.  "  It  camiot.  most  not.  shaH  not  be." 
it  was  not  many  hours  before  he  found  himself  at  that  doK 
again.  We  soon  discovered  what  our  mutual  feelings  were, 
and  resolved  that  nothing  tlioiild  be  done  in  haste:  in  short, 
until  we  were  fuUy  pemiaded  in  oar  own  minds. 

A  period  was  fixed  daring  whidi  time  we  wers  to  seek  Divine 
guidance.  I  had  always  entertained  very  strong  views  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  such  engagements,  views  which  W.  considered  very 
strict.  I  regard  a  betrothal  as  a  most  sacred  act.  That  having 
OTce  matually  decided  on  an  engagement  to  be  terminated  with 
marriage,  it  was  a  very  serious  offence  against  God.  and  against 
the  human  heart,  for  any  violati(m  of  such  nrnmiMO  to  tite 
fdace. 

I  made  W.  understand  what  my  views  were,  and  lefased 
what  would  be  deemed  even  the  most  trifling  famiUarities 
between  young  people  untU  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  and 
decided  on  the  propriety  of  our  futon  mdmi. 

This  made  the  matter  more  serious  still,  and  again  he  went 
forth  to  seek  for  advice  from  those  who  knew  me.  and  to  pray 
that  God  would  show  him  whether  in  the  peculiar  drcnmstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  it  was  His  will  that  the  union  should 
take  place.  I  ad  as  to  time  I  had  no  choice.  If  we  never  are 
married,  very  weU.  If  dronnstances  never  justified  it,  I  am 
perfectly  content  that  we  should  remain  single  for  ever;  but. 
smgle  or  married  in  body,  we  must  be  perfectly  united  in  heart. 
Amongst  the  ways  in  which  W.  soo^t  to  obtain  light  was  the 
old-fashioned  one  of  opening  the  Bible  and  receiving  the  first 
passage  on  which  the  eye  feU  as  the  interpretation  of  God's 
[deasure,  and  this  instance  was  rather  curious,  his  eye  falling  upon. 
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"  Ai.d  the  two  stkin  beaonr  <  ne  in  my  hand." 

However,  this  controvert  comd  not  go  on  for  ever  with 
two  such  ht.irts  as  ours  and  onsequently  we  camp  to  the 
conclu^on  and  covenanted  thai  come  weul  or  v.  :  vf  would 
sail  life's  tormy  seas  togvtlier.  aad  on  oar  kaeet -  pif^rted  our 
troth  >efore  the  Lord. 

Wt  i  tve  heard  a  deal  oi  criticisms  <n  our  p  ncr>ies  of 
marriage  in  the  Salvation  Army,  bat  t  re  was  i  marriage 
virtually  cor  <  <1  on  tht  same  principle  '  m'sh.  '  ■  all 
that  we  have  tmbodiei  in  jBT  S.A  torm  raamage  ?he 
puffQM  and  end  of  it,  I  am  sure,  wa  cbe  glory  f  God  ^  -i  .  ie 
b^eft  interests  <rf  tbe  l  4«BMn  ran-.  .  . 

Th(  .ealiiy  of  the  lo\-ers'  trugp  ,  the  st  ^ 
rigid  honesty  of  what  they  describe  c.  their  "co.. 
may  be  seen  from  the  letters  <  i  (  ath<  -ine  K'  ford,  \*hich 
\\ere  written  to  William  B-  oth  n  ttosr  eariy  »  'aof  their 
.ntimacy.  This  controver  as  the  ^  ader  w^I.  a«»  seen, 
turned  on  the  queition  ^^hether  W  9m  to  consider 
themselves  as  engaged,  or  w^ethej  uie>  ^  rest  content 
with  a  P  itonic  .rienc  '  ip. 

My  DEAREST  WiLUA  ; — T  line;  is  lutifully  serene 
and  tranquil,  accorduig  ,wetu  ath  ixie  f-  gs  of  my  soul. 
The  whirlwind  ^  past  £^  the  si,  ceding  s  in  pnqpertira 
to  it's  viol  nee     Your  ^ter — ^your  v:  hu  xd  its  last 

murmurs  and     uied    very  vfination  throubing  heart- 

striagK    All  is  1  fed  it  t<:  righf  praise  God  iw  tiie 

satisfy:  uT-v- 

Ms&i  «id  V  ci  ,  soul  ret  ud  to  ur  invitation  to  give 
ajstM    -eA  ^       •  str  **  to  Ki    myself  doser  to  yoa, 

b\  rihi      m   .  -he       ge       •     Lord.    The  nearer  otu: 

assiiniU-.jn  o  ,  ihe  n  peii.  .  and  heavenly  our  unicm. 
Our  hearts  are  n^  ^      ,  so     =  ^'-^t  division  would  be 

nu]K9  fei'ter  than  Bft:    a  that  otir  union  may 

beoome,  f  not  more  nplf'^e,  mor*  me,  and,  consequently, 
capable     vieiding  a  arger  amotmt  of  pure  unmingled  bliss. 

The  t  u^t  of  iking  through  life  perfecUy  united,  together 
eskjoymg  us  sunshin<  and  battling  its  storms,  by  softest  sympathy 
diarii^  every  t  .lile .  id  every  tear,  and  with  thorough  unanimity 
perfemtBf  all  its  momcBtoas  duties,  is  to  me  exqtdiite  happiaeM ; 
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the  highest  earthly  bliss  I  desire.  And  who  can  estimate  thp 
*)ry  to  God,  and  the  benefit  to  man,  accruing  from  a  lif.  spent 
1  such  harmonious  effort  to  lo  His  will  ?   Such  union alas ! 
ar  >  so  rare  that  we  seldom  see  an  exemplificatkm  of  the  dMm 
idea  of  marriage. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  "  in  the  world  wt 
shall  have  tribulation  "  ;  but  in  Him  and  in  each  other  we  may 
have  peace.  I£  God  chastises  us  by  afBiction,  in  either  mind, 
body,  or  circumstances,  it  will  only  be  a  mark  of  onr  Atc^iladiip  ; 
and  if  borne  equally  by  u'  k  jth,  the  bl^w  shall  not  only  be 
aoftoied.  hnt  sanctified,  and  e  shall  be  at>ie  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  pen  ed  to  drain  the  bitter  cop  togtOur.  SatMai  that 
in  our  s<  there  flows  a  deep  un^'-  rcurrent  of  pure  affection, 
we  will  seek  grace  to  bear  wiui  tb*  bubbles  which  may  rise  on 
the  surface,  or  wisdom  so  to  bant  Uma  as  to  teaeaae  tiie  depth, 
and  accelerate  the  onward  flow  of  the  pure  stream  of  love,  till 
it  reaches  the  river  which  proceeds  out  of  the  Throne  of  God 

and  o<  'he  Laaab.  and  miai^  in  iMoaa  kannonjr  witit  ^  love 

of  Heaven. 

The  n  ore  you  lead  me  up  to  Christ  in  all  thingj,  the  more 
higMv  I  «t«em  you;  and,  tf  it  be  poNibfe  to  love  you 
mor  I  do  now.  the  nan  diaS  I  love  yoo.  You  an  ahn^ 
prest.       IV  thoughts. 

M^  LUAM— I  ought  to  be  happy  after  enjoying  your 

company  evening.  But  now  you  are  gone  and  I  am 

alone,  I  feel  a  r^;ret  consonant  with  the  height  of  my  enjoy- 
ment. How  wide  the  difference  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
joys  I  The  former  satiate  the  soul  and  reproduce  themselves. 
The  latter,  after  idanting  in  our  soul  the  seeds  of  future  griefs 
and  care^  take  their  flight  and  leave  an  aching  void. 

How  wiady  God  has  apportioned  our  cup.  He  does  not  give 
us  all  sweetness,  lest  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  earth ;  nor 
all  bitterness,  lest  we  grow  weary  and  disgusted  ^th  oar 
But  He  wisely  mixes  the  two,  so  that  if  we  drink  the  ' 
must  also  taste  the  other.  And,  perhaps,  a  time  is  com 
we  shall  see  that  the  propDrtkm  of  this  cup  of  htun" 
sorrow  are  more  equally  adjusted  than  we  now  iff 
souls  capable  of  enjoyments  above  the  vulgar  crowu 
feel  sxmow  in  comparison  with  whidi  tibein  is  bo^ 
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passing  Aptil  dood  in  conttast  with  the  Imig  Egyptian 

night  

But  I  have  rambled  from  what  I  was  about  to  write.  I  find 
that  the  pleasure  connected  with  pure,  hdy,  sanctified  love 
fotms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  very  fact  of  loving 
invests  the  being  beloved  with  a  thousand  causes  of  care  and 
anxiety,  which,  if  unloved,  would  never  exist.  At  least,  I  und 
it  so.  You  have  caused  me  more  real  anxiety  than  any  other 
earthly  object  ever  did.  Do  you  ask  why  ?  I  have  already 
suppUed  you  with  an  answsr !  .  .  .  Don't  sit  up  singing  HU 
twelve  o'clock  after  a  hard  day  s  work.  Such  things  are  not 
required  by  either  God  or  man ;  and  remember  you  are  not 
yoorown  t 

My  dearest  love,  beware  how  you  indulge  that  dangerous 
elonent  of  character— «m&tV»pn.  Misdirected,  it  will  be  everlast- 
ing ruin  to  yourself  and,  perhaps,  to  me  also  Oh,  my  love,  let 
nothing  earthly  excite  it,  let  not  self-aggrandisement  fire  it.  Fix 
it  «i  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  let  it  find  the  reaUzation 
of  its  loftiest  aspirations  in  the  promotion  <A  His  ^ory,  and  it 
shall  be  consummated  with  the  richest  enjoyments  and  brightest 
glories  of  God's  own  Heaven.  Those  that  honour  Him  He  will 
honour,  and  to  them  who  thus  sedc.  IBs  gkwy  win  He  give  to 
rule  over  the  nations,  and  even  to  judge  angels,  who,  through  a 
perverted  ambition,  the  exaltation  of  self  instead  of  God,  have 
fallen  from  their  aUegiance  and  overcast  their  etmiity  with  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 

I  feel  your  danger.  I  could  write  sheets  on  the  subject,  but 
my  full  soul  shaU  pour  oat  its  desires  to  that  God  who  has 
promised  to  supply  all  your  need.  In  my  estimation,  faithfulness 
is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  all  true  friendship.  How  much 
more  <rf  a  love  like  mine  I  You  say,  "  Reprove-advise  me  as 
you  think  necessary."  I  have  no  reproofs,  my  dearest,  but  I 
have  cautions,  and  I  know  you  will  consider  them. 

Do  assure  me.  my  own  dear  William,  that  no  lack  <rf  enefgy 
or  effort  on  your  part  shaU  hinder  the  improvement  of  those 
talents  God  has  intrusted  to  you,  and  which  He  holds  you 
responsible  to  improve  to  the  uttermost.  Your  duty  to  God, 
to  His  Church,  to  me,  to  yourself,  demands  as  mudt.  If  yon 
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raaUy  lee  no  protpta  of  sttufymg.  then,  I  think,  in  the  highest 

interests  of  the  future,  you  ought  not  to  stl^. 

I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  all  day  idiich  will  be  your 
wisest  plan  under  ptesent  drcnmstances,  and  it  qppean  to  me 
as  you  are  to  preach  nearly  every  evening,  and  at  places  so  wide 
apart,  it  will  be  better  to  do  as  the  friends  advise,  and  stop  all 
nig^t  where  you  preach.  Do  not  attempt  to  walk  long  distances 
after  the  meetings.  With  a  little  management  and  a  good  deal 
of  determination,  I  think  you  might  accomplish  even  more  that 
way  as  to  study  than  by  going  home  each  night.  Do  not  be 
over-anxious  about  the  future.  Spalding  wtil  not  be  yom  fimA 
desti$Mtion,  if  you  make  the  best  of  your  abiiity. 

Catherine  Mumford's  Reminiscences  *  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story: 

Life  now  to  me  assumed  altogether  another  aspect.  I  have 
already  intimated  the  very  high  estimate  I  had  formed  of  the 
importance  (rf  the  poiiti<m  to  n^iich  I  row  seemed  fidiiy  destined. 
The  idea  ff  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  wife  and  a  mother 
filled  my  life  with  new  responsibilities,  but  the  thought  of 
becoming  a  Ifinbter's  wife  made  the  whcie  appear  increasingly 
serious.  I  assumed  in  imagination  all  these  responsibilities 
right  away,  even  as  though  they  had  already  come,  and  at  once 
set  mysdf ,  with  all  my  might,  to  prepare  to  meet  them.  I  added 
to  the  number  of  my  studies,  enlarged  the  scope  oi  my  reading, 
wrote  notes  and  made  cnnments  on  all  the  sermons  and  lectures 
that  appeared  at  all  worthy  of  the  trouble,  started  to  learn 
shorthand  in  order  that  I  might  more  readily  and  fully  correspond 
with  W.,  and  in  other  ways  stirred  up  the  gift  that  was  in  me 
to  fit  myself  the  better  to  serve  God  and  my  generation. 

I  think  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  bapfitKt  period 
of  my  Ufe  but  for  the  gloomy  view  W.  was  apt  to  take  of  our 
circumstances.  In  looking  back  on  this  time,  I  often  thinlr  of 
the  saying  that  I  have  heard  W.  quote  in  &eie  lattf  tisMS.  tiiat 
three-fourths  of  the  troubles  that  cause  us  the  greatest  suffering 
never  happen.  Or,  in  other  words,  had  we  more  perfectly 
learat  the  divine  kssoo,  "  Sdbrknt  onto  the  day  is  tiie  evil 
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thereof."  the  realisation  of  this  truth  might  have  modified 
many  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  maned  the  begiiming 
of  our  acqoaintance. 

I  was  very  delicate  ;  in  fact.  Kttle  better  than  a  confirmed 
invaUd,  and  he  was  afraid  that  my  strength  would  never  stand 
the  strain  and  hardship  involved  in  such  a  life  as  I  imagined 
that  of  a  Preacher's  wife  ought  to  be.  Moreover,  his  pathway 
seemed  so  hedged  in  and  blocked  up.  and  he  could  not  see  how 
he  was  going  to  reach  any  ministerial  position  which  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  for  me  that  care  and  help  without  ^diich 
he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  live  in  any  degree 
of  comfort ;  and  over  and  over  again  he  would  say  that  he  would 
never  take  me  into  any  position  in  which  I  should  be  likely  to 
be  less  comfortable  and  cared  for  than  in  my  own  home. 

The  discipline  of  the  Reform  Society  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  ra  both,  in  dmying  the  IGnister  what  we  cwisidered  was  his 
proper  authority.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  to  go  to 
extremes  found  ample  iUustration  in  this  particular.  From 
making  the  Minister  everything,  treating  him  with  the  profoundest 
respect,  receiving  his  word  as  law,  putting  him  ahnost  in  the 
place  of  God  Himself— they  went  over  to  regard  him  as  nothing, 
denying  him  every  shadow  of  authority,  and  only  allowing  Um 
to  preside  at  their  meetings  when  elected  fw  this  pmpose,  and 
speaking  of  him  in  public  and  in  private  as  Uidr  "  Iiired  " 
preacher. 

In  W.'s  case  it  was  worse  than  this.  The  leadw  of  the 
local  movement  with  which  he  was  connected,  not  only  denied 
him  anything  like  the  position  of  a  leader,  but  refused  to  give 
him  reasonable  opportunities  for  preaching.  They  simply 
dealt  with  him  as  a  cypher,  doubUess  feeUng  that,  did  they 
give  him  any  sort  of  a  position,  he  wouW  earn  for  himself  the 
leadership  which  they  were  aetennined  to  keep  to  themselves. 

We  both  saw  that  these  relations  were  too  strained  and 
unnatural  to  last  very  long ;  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
mwiths.  for  which  Mr.  R.  had  eng^^,  ,i  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  for  which  he  remunerated  •■wi  mt  <rf  his  own  poise,  the 
connection  was  dissolved.  ' 

The  kxdKmt  now  was  gloomy  enough,  not  that  I  was  anyway 
anxious  about  it.  I  felt  quite  certain  that  God  wookl  interfere 
on  our  behalf,  and  that  W.  possessed  ^ifts  which  would  only 
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have  to  be  exercised  to  become  known,  and  iiHiicfa  being  known 
would  win  for  him  all  those  opportunities  tot  nsefnlness  for  wbidi 
his  soul  so  strongly  yearned. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  way  to  the  Ministry  seemed 
totally  closed  in  the  Methodist  direction,  that  W.'s  attention 
was  turned  to  the  Congregational  Church.  I  think  this  was 
my  doing ;  indeed,  I  know  it  was ;  but,  until  he  came  to  this  dead 
stop,  he  would  new  hear  of  it,  and  evoi  now  hk  difBcnlties 
appeared  almost  insurmountable.  To  leave  Methodism  seemed 
an  impossibility.  His  love  for  it  at  that  time  amounted  almost 
to  idolatry.  .  .  . 

Although  I  could  sjrmpathize  with  all  this,  and  had  a  fair 
share  of  love  for  the  Church  to  which  I  also  owed  much  and  in 
wbidi  I  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  blesnng,  still,  I  had 
nothing  Uke  this  blind  attachment.  For  one  reason,  I  had  not 
been  activdy  engaged.  Mine  had  been  more  the  position  of  a 
q>ectator,'  and,  moreover,  I  argued,  that  once  settled  in  a 
Congregational  pulpit,  he  could  impart  into  his  services  and 
meetings  all  that  was  good  and  hearty  and  soul -saving  in 
Methotfism ;  at  least,  I  thought  he  could,  and  consequently,  I 
pressed  him  very  strongly  to  seek  an  open  door  for  the  encdae 
of  his  Ministry  among  the  Independents. 

He  was  slow  to  accept  my  counsel.  He  had  formed  a  very 
lofty  notion  of  the  inteUectaal  and  fiteraiy  status  ci  Bo^, 
and  was  fearful  that  he  was  not  equal  in  these  respects  to  meet 
what  would  be  required  of  him.  But  I  was  just  as  confident 
as  he  was  feufoL  I  fdt  sore  that  all  that  was  wanted  by  Um 
was  a  sphere,  and,  that  once  gained,  I  saw  no  ^fficulty  in  his 
being  able  to  organize  a  church  of  workers,  and  niake  them  into 
Metiiodists  in  spirit  and  practice,  whether  they  were  such  in 
government  or  no. 

Perhaps  I  was  very  simple  in  these  notions ;  I  had  little  or 
no  experience  at  that  tioM  as  to  the  difficulty  of  overHnling  the 
prejudices  and  changing  the  customs  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  However,  I  was  young 
and  sanguine,  and  already  had  come  to  have  considerable  faith 
in  the  enthusiastic  energy  and  devotion  of  my  beloved,  and  I 
thott^t  if  he  could  once  get  into  the  leadership  aoywhera.  bm 
oodd  cany  the  people  whithersoever  he  would. 

Wth  audi  reasonings  as  these,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no 
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other  way  by  which  he  could  reach  the  sphere  to  which  his 
soul  believed  God  had  called  him.  he  gave  in.  and  resolved  to 
jeek  an  open  door  for  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
bimging  lost  sinners  to  God  amongst  the  CongiegationaHsts. 

I  cannot  very  well  remember  how  he  went  about  seeking  this 
open  door.  We  had  not.  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  a  single 
fnend  who  had  any  influence  either  with  the  Independents  or 
with  any  other  Christian  Church  as  far  as  that  goes.  We  at 
first  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  friendships  of  our  youth  when 
we  left  the  Wesleyans.  and  now  we  had  turned  our  back«  upon 
the  little  handful  with  whom  we  had  taken  sides  among4>:  the 
Reformers;  consequenUy.  we  had  no  one  to  give  us  any  intro- 
duction, nay,  not  even  to  give  us  a  word  of  counsel. 

At  that  time  the  most  influential  man  among  the  Nonccm- 
fonmsts  in  London  was  a  Dr.  CampbeU.  He  was  the  editor  of 
a  religious  newspaper  which  was  regarded  as  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Denomination,  known  as  The  British  Bamur.  together 
with  one  or  two  other  magazine^.  Dr.  Campbell  was  mighty  in 
controversy,  and  his  paper  had  achieved  no  little  notoriety  in 
this  line.  ' 

Beyond  this,  we  knew  nothing  about  him. 

I  pushed  W.  up  to  go  and  see  him.  and  after  some  of  that 
hesitancy  which  we  feel  for  a  task  when  our  heart  is  not  in  it, 
he  screwed  up  his  courage  and  caUed  at  the  Dr.'s  residence] 
and  asked  to  see  the  great  man.  The  Dr.  received  him  most 
kindly,  made  him  teU  the  story  of  his  Hfe.  and  then  told  him 
that  he  liked  him.  and  would  help  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
aMity.  He  gave  him  some  letters  of  introduction,  and  finaUy 
brought  him  before  the  Committee  for  Home  Mission  Work, 
when,  after  various  enquiries,  theological,  doctrinal.  ?aJ  other- 
wise. It  was  decided  that  he  should  be  accepted  and  sent  to  the 
Training  College  which  was  located  somewhere  out  of  London. 

In  addition  to  W.'s  difficulty  in  regard  to  Methodist  Govern- 
ment, there  rose  up  a  stUl  more  formidable  one.  that  of  doctrine. 

We  knew  that  the  basis  of  the  Congregational  theology  was 
Calvinism.  We  were  both  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  the  broadest, 
^pest,  and  highest  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  love  of 
God  and  ^  benefit  flowing  from  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  were  verily  extremists  on  this  question.  The  ^  of  any- 
thing like  the  selection  of  one  individual  to  enjoy  the  hltmiodnciin 
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of  the  Divine  favour  for  ever  and  ever,  and  Ihe  reprobation  of 
another  to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  everlasting 
damnation,  irrespective  of  any  choice,  conduct,  or  character  on 
their  part,  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  outrage  on  all  that  was  fair 
and  righteous,  to  say  nothing  about  benevolent.  We  not  only 
thought  this,  but  felt  it.  On  this,  at  least,  we  were  in  perfect 
harmony. 

Now  the  knowledge  that  this  doctrine  was  maintained  by 
the  Congregationalists  in  general,  although  we  knew  that  it 
was  not  very  generally  preached,  it  being  only  here  and  there 
that  we  ever  heard  it  mentiraed  in  the  pc^mlar  addreises  of  the 
Congregational  preachers  of  that  day — that  fading  away  from 
the  public  view  of  that  doctrine,  which  is  almost  complete  in 
oor  time,  had  already  ommiemed— still,  this  phantom  hamited 
W.  continually,  and  one  of  the  first  questions  he  asked 
Dr.  Campbell  in  the  interview  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  was 
whether  he  would  be  expected  to  preach  any  other  docbiae 
than  the  universal  love  of  God.  The  Dr.  assured  him  that  he 
would  not  be  expected  to  preach  any  other  doctrine  than  that 
nHiidi  be  honestly  bdieved,  saying  to  him  most  emjdiatically, 
"  Now  you  must  go  to  College  and  study  over  your  Bible,  and 
what  you  find  there  you  must  go  oat  and  i»each,  and  that  will 
be  aU  that  Imiependents  will  require  from  you." 

This  assurance  was  repeated  to  him  again  in  the  intercourse 
into  viadi  he  was  broo^t  with  other  leading  Miniytm  <d  tUs 
Churdi. 

Judge  of  his  surprise,  after  having  passed  his  examination, 
and  all  had  been  fixed  up  for  his  admission  into  the  Institution, 
on  being  informed  by  Dr.  Geoi^e  Smith  as  the  mouthfaece  of 
tiie  Comnittee  that  he  would  be  expected  to  conform  his  views 
on  this  question  to  the  Calvinistic  theory.  The  Dr.  said,  "  The 
Committee  has  shown  you  great  favour  arranging  for  you  to 
go  into  training,  althoog^  not  even  a  member  ol  an  Independent 
Church,  and  holding  doctrinal  views  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Committee ;  but  on  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  first  term, 
the  Committee  will  certainly  expect  that  yoa  wiU  be  mote 
neariy  in  harmony  with  their  opinions,"  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mending an  immediate  perusal  of  Booth's  Reign  0/  Grtee  and 
Payne's  t)Mm  SornmpOy. 

TUs  was  *  twandoos  dn^  lor  W.  With  gnat  saai^i^ 
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of  heart  and  innumerable  misgivings  he  had  managed  to  get  so 
far.   His  views  on  church  government  had  not  been  based  upon 
any  particnlar  estimate  of  its  importance,  apart  from  the  great 
purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  atrm.  Evm  ^bm  *  ^  was  not 
one  of  those  who  magnify  the  form  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  any  favoured  notions  he 
might  have  entertained  on  this  subject  if  lie  could  theiel>y  have 
secured  the  one  important  end  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  .  .  . 
But  when  it  came  to  a  change  of  doctrine  on  what  was  to  him 
such  a  vital  question,  he  was  comi^ely  staggered.   To  have 
left  him  perfectly  free  was  the  only  reasonable  and  honourable 
course  for  the  Committee  to  have  adopted;  in  fact,  the  only 
course  that  was  needed  on  behalf  of  the  chorcfaes  they  repre- 
sented. Of  what  value  could  a  man  possibly  be  if,  for  the  sake 
of  position,  he  could  deliberately  change  his  views  cm  such  a 
vital  topic  as  the  one  in  question  ? 

Moreover,  a  more  unUkely  course  to  have  attained  their  ends 
could  not  possibly  have  been  taken.  espedaUy  with  W  If  he 
had  been  left  per*ectly  free  to  decide  and  act  accordingly,  as 
Dr.  CampbeU  had  assured  him  he  would  be,  the  review  of  the 
controversy  by  him  would  have  been.  I  have  no  doubt,  fairly 
and  faithfully  made;  ...  not  that  I  expect  it  would  have 
resulted  m  any  change  of  opinion,  still  the  tabject  would  have 
been  considered  in  all  its  bearings.  But  as  it  was,  it  was  like 
offerii^  a  bribe,  the  very  thought  of  which  prevented  even  the 
most  su^>erficial  consideration  of  the  subject  in  question,  and 
consequently  most  effectually  served  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

However,  W.  shook  hands  with  the  Dr.,  bought  Booth's 
Reign  of  Grace  on  his  way  home,  sat  down  to  read  it,  managed 
to  get  through  some  30  or  40  pages,  threw  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  decided  that  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  the 
views  therein  hiid  down,  and  so  closed  the  door  to  the  Training 
Institution,  and  to  the  Independents.  He  then  decided  to  write 
the  Secretary,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness,  but  mtimating 
that  Iw  had  not  the  slightest  intentkm  of  altei^g  his  doctrinal 
views,  or  of  even  delibeiately  setting  to  work  to  prepare  for 
doing  so. 

AH  th»,  any  one  can  ra^y  imagine,  was  of  considerable 
mterest  to  me.  From  the  moment  of  our  engagement  we  had 
become  one.  and  from  that  hour  to  this  I  don't  think  tliere  has 
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ever  been  any  question  of  importaac?  caacaaiag  ciUier  oar 
principles  or  our  pnctioe  in  wMch  we  have  not  acted  in  perfect 

harmony. 

I  had  been  made  familiar  witii  every  varying  phase  of  the 
question  as  the  tip  vitiations  proceeded.  The  matter  had  been 
undertaken  mc  ess  as  I  have  said  at  my  own  instigation, 
and  I  had  labo  iird  to  strengthen  W.'s  hands  and  to  pilot 
him  through  the  m  ,iy  difficulties  that  barred  the  way,  and  now, 
all  at  once,  my  schemes  were  frustrated,  and  my  hopes,  in  that 
dimrtion  at  least,  were  at  an  end,  and  we  were  once  again  afloat. 

Amongst  other  things,  ways  and  means  demanded  that  W. 
should  do  something.  The  litUe  store  of  money  with  which  he 
left  business  was  now  exhausted.  The  last  sixpence  he  had  in 
the  world  he  had  given  to  a  poor  girl  dying  Ol  c(«>«impti(m  the 
day  before  in  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  Training  College 
on  the  following  morning. 

Therefore  it  seemed  desiraUe  Hiat  seme  other  dow  shoold 
open  in  lieu  of  the  one  that  had  so  abruptly  closed. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  no  other  deliverance  was  in  sight,  and 
yet,  dark  as  the  outlook  was.  the  thought  of  going  bade  to  some 
busbess  engagement  was  not  allowed  or  entertained  by  either 
<me  of  us.  "  No  retreat "  was  our  motto.  We  must  go  forward. 
But  how?  That  was  the  qnestkm.  We  had  not  long  to  wait. 
I  have  already  described  that  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
divides  the  country  into  parishes,  so  Wesleyan  Methodism  gioiqis 
those  {daces  «toe  it  operates  into  dicuits. 

The  Reform  movement,  so  far  as  it  was  able  to,  followed 
this  line  of  demarcation.  In  some  circuits  the  disruption  was 
comparatively  small,  and  tibe  dissatisfied  party  found  it  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  an  existence. 

In  others,  the  Reforming  party  formed  a  conSderable  portion 
of  the  body.  This  was  the  case  at  Spalding,  a  small  town  in  the 
south  of  Lincolnshire.  Here  the  great  majority  of  lay  pnadMrs 
and  people  sided  with  the  expelled  Ministers,  and  were,  in  coune 
of  time,  by  expulsion  or  from  choice,  separated  from  the  original 
fold,  whereupon  they  formed  thansetves  into  a  Commtmity  am- 
sisting  of  Societies  and  lay  Preachers. 

These  Societies  were  separated  by  considerable  distances 
from  eadi  other,  the  drc^  being  sometUng  like  27  miles 
•ciosB.  To  tnvd  abovt  mo^it  these  SocietieB,  fntO^  to 
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them  on  the  week  nights  and  to  transact  the  various  matters 
ot  btainen  widch  were  essential  to  their  existence  and  extension, 
and  to  perform  the  other  manifdd  duties  of  a  Pastor,  a  preacher 
was  required.  Enquiry  for  such  an  one  was  made  by  a  friend 
in  London  ;  W.  was  at  once  suggested  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  enquiry  was  made.  As  the  result  the  invitation  was  forwarded 
and  accepted,  and  before  many  days  had  passed  he  was  duly 
installed  in  a  position  in  which,  notwithstanding  some  «vw^fHfrablg 
drawbacks,  his  whole  soul  was  in  harmony. 

To  us  this  seemed  a  wonderful  intervention  indeed,  but  not 
more  so  than  numberless  similar  instances  that  followed  in  the 
succeeding  years.  Again  and  again  have  there  been  Red  Seas 
and  Jordans  through  which  we  have  gone  in  safety. 

It  was  on  ...  day  of  this  year  1853  that  W.  me  to 
Spalding. 

This  parting,  althou^  a  very  simple  matter,  perhaps  appear- 
ing scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  was  nevertiidess  a  voy  setioas 

event  to  me. 

I  dcm't  know  that  I  need  hesitate  to  say  that  I  loved  W. 

with  all  my  heart.  We  had  been  thrown  very  much  together, 
and  though  the  acquaintance  had  only  extended  some  6  months, 
it  had  been  a  very  intimate  one. 

Parting,  to  me,  had  always  looked  a  very  formidable  sort  of 
thing.  Whoi  a  little  girl,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  not 
live  as  the  wife  of  a  seafaring  or  military  man,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  separation.  As  a  Salvationist.  I  have  since  learnt 
many  things  and  amongst  others  to  endure  separations  from 
those  I  love  for  the  Kingdom's  sake,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
braced  myself  up.  Although  it  meant  suffoing,  yet,  I  not 
wish  it  otherwise.  The  sacrifice  of  a  present  good  to  secure  a 
greater  in  the  future  had  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  higher  foma  of  duty;  I  cheerfuDy  embraced  it  <m  this 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PURITAN  LOVB-LETTSRS 
1852 

Unfortunately,  the  love-letters  of  WilUam  Booth  and 
Catherine  Mumford  are  difficult  to  arrange  in  time  sequence 
SUM*  the  dates  are  in  many  cases  altogether  omitted  or 
mwitioned  only  as  the  day  and  the  month  on  which  they  were 
wntten;  moreover,  these  documents  suffered  in  the  con- 
furion  which  befeU  other  papers,  owing  to  the  migratory  life 
of  the  wnters,  and  a  consecutive  dialogue  is  not  to  be  made 
wwST,,  ^\-^  available.   Nevertheless,  these  lettera 
which  foUow  hke  beads  on  a  string,  are  all  connected  on  the 
smgle  thread  of  the  lovers'  supreme  difficulty.  They  can 
be  read  without  any  bother  as  to  dates,  and  one  is  so  inter- 
ested  m  the  narrative,  so  amused  by  the  quaint  style  of  the 
two  wnters,  so  charmed,  and  in  some  instances  so  exalted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  romance,  that  one  steps  over  each 
hiatus  scarcely  conscious  that  a  break  has  occurred. 

The  letters  are  so  spontaneous,  so  unconscious  of  pub- 
hcation.  so  mtunate  and  yet  so  pubUc.  that  they  may  be 
given  m  their  fohiess  and  with  scarcely  the  interposition  of 
a  single  comment.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Catherine 
Mumford  s  education  was  superior  to  WIBiam  Booth's  and 
^vlll,  perhaps,  percdve  a  somewhat  ev^gerated  evidence  of 
thMsupenontym  the  letters;  hen  ,  also  detect  a  stronger 
and  a  more  able  personaUty  in  her  love-lettera,  a  gnater 

"^K"'  ''x'^""  P«^^«Pti°".  and  certainly  a 
profotmder  spmtuahty.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear 
in  mmd  that  from  the  very  first  Catherine  Mumford  recoe- 
nued  m  William  Booth  a  man  of  destiny,  a  man  of  extra- 
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ordinary  power,  and  of  almost  matchless  enthusiasm.  She 
looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  superior  force ;  she  realized  that 
he  was  one  whose  character  wouhl  grow  with  Hie,  whose 
power  would  increase  with  exercise ;  if  she  is  superior  to 
him  in  her  letters,  if  she  advises  him,  reproves  him,  instructs 
him,  and  even  drives  him,  still  it  is  always  as  one  who  merely 
sees  further  into  futurity,  and  knows  as  a  mother  knows  the 
strength  into  which  her  child  will  grow.  Catherine  Mum- 
ford  Uved  to  be  called  "  the  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army  "  ; 
she  was  also  the  mother  of  the  man  who  married  her. 

Bergsonism  has  here  a  most  admirable  example  of  its 
thesis  that  the  intellect  is  merely  a  weapon  forged  by  Ufe 
for  its  use,  that  life  itself  is  superior  to  mental  accompHsh- 
ment.  One  must  also  consider  that  while  Catherine  Mum- 
ford  had  leisure  on  her  hands,  and  rather  laid  herself  out  at 
this  time  as  a  letter-writer,  M^lliam  Booth,  even  in  1852, 
was  a  man  incessantly  and  exhaustively  engaged  in  work 
which  seemed  to  him  infinitely  more  urgent  than  the  writing 
of  love-letters.  His  love-story  is  only  a  part  of  his  Ufe- 
story,  and  his  life-story  is  as  much  a  psychological  study 
of  development  along  one  single  line  of  human  activity 
as  an  epic  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Here  follow  letters  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  1852, 
prior  to  William  Booth's  departtire  for  Spalding,  and  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  struggle  of  these  two  souls  to 
know  the  will  of  God  in  their  deqierate  ntnatitm : 

WiUiam  Booth  to  Catherine  Mmn/ord. 

My  DEAR  Friend — I  promised  you  a  line.  I  wnte.  I 
know  no  more  than  I  knew  yesterday.  I  offered  as  yoa  know 
foil  well  then  and  there  to  make  the  engagemmt.  Yon  declined 
on  what  without  doubt  are  good  grounds,  but  still  I  cannot  do 
more.  .  .  .  You  know  the  inmost  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  I 
can  say  no  more  than  I  have  not,  as  I  could  have  wiriied,  seen 
anytiiing  striking  to  intimate  the  will  of  God.  If  my  circum- 
stances had  not  been  so  benighted  I  mi^t  not  have  desired  this, 
but  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  affair,  if  I  fed  nothing  dse. 

Now  understand  me.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  offer  now  m  itep 
in  the  dark.   I  will  pnmiise  you  anything  y<m  wish  for  your  own 
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but  mind,  -.uy  feeUngs  are  still  the  same.  But  the  tie 
?^n«  TJ"^  « ti^o-lh  made  under  the  influence  of  su,^^ 
feehngs  and  in  prospect  of  brighter  days.  You  can  writems 
your  mmd.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouW  yoTfor  a  lonrStt^^ 
dowr.  m  a  li».  what  you  think.   If  jTdedine  as  y^t^^J 

leenogi.  the  notes  I  already  have  in  your  writing.  As  you  wish 
CZ^rX"'.^rr^'-  I-"id*I»o.ttSty^SSi^ 
f ^  l^'  I'"*  ^  °'  ™y  sohighly  do 

vo«1!Sn*^#"  '''''  ^^'"^  controversy,*  I  shall  caU  « 

tl'  K  ^  '  u**"  <=all  as  a  Wend  in  the  eornie  of  a  few  days 
andshow  you  how  I  bear  the  matter.   If  it  be  of  ma.^^  it  S 

IISMt  to^lr'  God  He  wiUstiU 

Bnt^i       ?        '"^"^       y^"""  "Other's  condemnation. 
Bn  I  cannot  help  it.   Believe  every  word  I  have  here^  I 

you  accept,  we  a«  henceforth  «rf  for  ever  one.  Ifyou^«dine 

IT  ^J-veyouinthe/ands^y 
WW.— I  am.  Yours,  etc.,  Wnxi am 

lB«CM«nlbnl  WaxuM  Booth. 

WiUiam  Booth  to  Catherine  Mumfori. 

Walworth. 

\t  ^  (Undated ) 

..^^  T''  .^'*',=~'^You  may  perhaps  deem  me  to  be  taW 
another  step  m  the  wrong  direction,  but  I  must.  aftlriLeT! 
•bropt  m«mer  in  which  we  parted  last  evening,  s«r  a  wc^ 
^heve  that  you  think  me  sincere,  and  I  hat^  L 

«  onve  me  mto  ddirhim.  My  mind  is  made  uo  Mv  hnn^ 
are  set  on  things  below  of  the  same  nat^L  LnJ"^^ 
My^prays  that  if«  wiU  may  he  d«  00  e^fcTS  ^Z. 


oucuwr  uw  lovan  thnnin  \ 
into  a  Plataafc  lci«idib%>. 
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How  clear  and  distinct  in  answer  to  prayer  &d  God  make 
the  path  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher.  With  them  it  was  not  the 
impulse  of  passion,  but  the  clear  unmistakable  teaching  of 
Providoice.  I  would  that  it  should  be  so  in  our  experience. 
Be  assured  that  your  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  not  forgotten. 
I  remember  yoor  cvoy  word.  But  hear  me  again  and  I  will  be 
silent. 

z.  Such  a  matter  never  could  be  arranged  without  in  some 
way  transpiring,  which  would,  I  conceive,  injure  n. j  usefulness. 

2.  It  never  could  be  without  inducing  me  to  uccupy  time, 
•very  moment  of  wbkh  on^t  to  be  taken  np  with  study. 

3.  I  have  no  present  probability  of  making  mey  drcomstanoes 
such  that  I  can  ask  you  to  share  my  home. 

4.  I  sbeokl  fad  rach  a  powerfd  earthly  brad  taUag  up  my 
feelings  and  drawing  my  heart  from  ealire  and  ooaflsia 
devotion  to  God. 

5.  God  has  of  late  been  satisfying  me  with  Htosdf,  and  I 
should  fear  setting  up  or  creating  another  god,  especially  seeing 
that  He  has  placed  me  in  a  position  that  my  heart  has  so  l<Hig 
desired  and  given  me  every  comfort  I  wish. 

6.  Moreover,  when  I  ponH<?r  over  the  salvation  He  has  been 
working  out  for  me,  saving  i  ie  from  peculiar  temptatior'S"  to 
iHuch  I  have  been  jvone— and  the  daiioMsa  that  hanp  aroimd 
me,  etc.,  I  feel  an  involuntary  shudder  cre^  over  me  at  the 
thought  of  an  engagement.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  say  the  high  {dace  your  character  and  disposition 
have  in  my  esteem.  I  need  not  say  how  I  regret,  for  your  sake, 
that  I  ever  set  foot  in  your  home.  I  need  not  say  that  the  hig^ 
estimation  your  mother  has  for  you  led  her,  I  conceive,  to  take 
a  pcejudicial  view  of  my  conduct  and  to  make  remarics  v^ch 
were  unmerited  and  unjust,  and  calculated  to  wrong  my  souL 

But  it  is  over  now.  I  am  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  pursue  the  path  ci  duty.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  give  ourselves  to  God,  fix  our  affec- 
tions all  on  Christ,  and  seek  to  do  liis  wiU.  Your  kindness  to 
me  I  need  not  refer  to.  I  have  indeed  been  grateful  for  it,  and 
felt  indeed  how  undeserved  it  was. 

May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  temporally  and  spiritually, 
and  may  He  make  His  will  known  and  evictent  so  that  yon  may 
see  h  and  uiukrstand  it  Whatever  you  do,  try  to  i»ve  men. 
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to  bku  thewld,  and  to  preach  Chriat.  .  .  .  With  nmay 
Vny*t*,—l  I  i  iiidu,  your  liaom  and  afiectionate  friend, 

„.   „    ,  .  WtauAM  Boon. 

Miss  Munifurd. 


Wm4m  Booth  to  CMtrimMm^/ori. 

Wauoro. 

My  DBAS  Friend— Yours  has  just  come  to  hand.  My 
mothcr'a  note  preceded  it.  imploring  me  to  do  nothing  rashly, 
fearing  my  accustomed  impetoodty.  my  fading  gaining  the  mas^ 
tery  over  the  cahn  teaching  of  reason ;  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  is  aware  that  she  cannot  further  than  this  advise  me.  not 
knowing  you  personally ;  the  aasufM  me  that  she  has  laid  the 
matter  before  God  as  requested,  and  that  the  only  impression 
on  her  mind  in  answer  to  such  a  i»ayer  is.  that  ere  such  an  im- 
portant step  be  taken  I  shoold  eoiuidtr  long,  reminding  me  in 
conclusion  that  once  a  long  time  back  she  spoke  wisely  to  me  on 
the  same  subjtct}  but  at  the  same  time  decUuing  that  she  will 
acqoieice  in  any  dedafam  at  which  I  may  arrive ;  this  is  aU  I 
could  possibly  expect,  all  I  desire  at  her  hands.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  recapitulate  my  doubts,  only  that  every  day  seems 
to  M^Een  titem  and  make  tfiem  more  worthy  of  consideration ; 
I  need  not  say  here  how  hig^y  I  judge  of  you  and  how  ia 
my  estimation  your  virtuous  soul  I  rank  ;  I  need  not  say  that 
I  have  deemed  and  still  do  deem  every,  even  the  minutest,  of 
your  act!      an  t  v  .rds  spotless  and  without  blemish,  that  fa, 
in  my  eyes ;  .  ..^ed  not  teU  you  that  I  mean  Christ  and  a  union 
in  Heaven,  and  that  my  resolutions  are  unbroken  to  live  and 
live  only  for  the  sahratioB  of  souls  and  the        of  God;  laeed 
not  urt,i  you  to  a  more  earnest  searching  out  for  the  beauties 
and  loveliness  of  the  character  of  Jesus;  I  need  not  exhort  yon  to 
entbc  consecration  to  His  service  and  Wa  constant  haUowed 
communion  ;  I  would  to  God  that  my  intercourse  with  Him  was 
as  perfect  and  my  resemblance  to  His  image  was  as  divine  as 
yom  omm.  I  wiO  to-dajr  mofe  earnestly  than  ever  pray  that  you 
y  find  your  aU  in  all  in  Him.  I  say  nothing  decisive  because 
I  know  nothing ;  I  have  neither  advanced  nw  retrograded  from 
the  poitftiao  I  occupied  when  last  we  met. 


«  Tkto  ant  niar,  one  thinks,  to  the  love  aflair  in  Nottingham. 
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I  intend,  all  well,  visiting  near  Snfidd  tUs  afternoon.  Ifr. 
Nye  preaches  there,  I  understand,  to-night.  I  shall  not  be  there, 
or  else  I  might,  I  suppose,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  you.  But  we  have  a  committee  at  Wahmrtfa.  I  tnist 
you  will  have  a  good  night's  rest ;  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  you 
are  poorly.  My  health  is  good,  tolerabfy  so.  I  bore  the  fatigue 
of  Sonday  quite  as  well  as  I  conld  have  expected. 

With  my  love  to  your  dear  mother — that  is,  if  you  communi- 
cate this  letter ;  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not, — I  remain, 
afiectioaately  yours  in  the  Love  the  risen,  interceding, 
atoniiig.  sacrificial,  ever-pre^^dling  Lamb  of  God, 

WiixiAM  Booth. 

Bliss  Catherine  Mumf  ord. 

Catherine  Mum/ord  io  WUliom  Booth. 

Brixton, 
Tuesday  night.  May  it,  '52. 

My  dear  Friend— I  have  been  spreading  your  letter  before 
the  Lord  and  earnestly  |deading  for  a  manifestation  of  His  will 
to  your  mind  in  some  way  or  other,  and  now  I  would  say  a  few 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  My  heart  feels  for  you 
far  beyond  lAat  I  can  express.  Oh  that  I  knew  how  to  comfort 
yoo  in  an  indfaect  way. 

Yon  do  grieve  me  by  saying,  "  you  fear  you  have  blocked  up 
every  way  of  being  a  blessing  to  me."  I  teU you  it  is  not  so ;  your 
kindness  and  character  will  ever  give  weight  to  your  advice  and 
teaching,  and  create  a  sympathy  with  your  prayers  which  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  me.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  giving  me  pain  don't 
condemn  yourself.  I  feel  sure  God  does  not  condemn  you,  and  if 
you  could  look  into  my  heart  you  would  see  how  far  I  am  from 
such  a  feeling.  Don't  pore  over  the  past.  Let  it  all  go.  Your 
desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  He  will  guide  you.  Never 
mind  who  frowns,  if  God  smiles.  Though  you  are  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  foes  He  is  Me  to  deliver  and  He  wiU  ddiver,  (mfy 
trust  in  Him  and  don't  be  afraid  ;  the  darkness  and  gloom  that 
hangs  about  your  path  shall  all  flee  away.  When  you  are  tried 
you  shall  come  forth  as  gdd !  The  wcnb  ^oom,  melancholy, 
andde^MuirlacaratemyhMrt  Don't  give  wmy  to  sndi  fediagi 
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for  a  moment.  God  loves  you.  He  will  sustain  you.  The  thought 
that  I  shoald  increase  your  perplexity  and  canse  you  any  su&et- 
ing  is  almost  intolerable.  Oh  that  we  had  never  seen  each  other. 
Do  try  to  forget  me,  so  far  as  the  remembrance  would  injure  your 
oaefidiMSB  or  spoil  your  peace.  If  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
oppose  the  will  of  God  or  trample  on  the  desolations  of  my  own 
heart,  my  choice  is  made.  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  i  my  constant 
cry.  I  care  not  for  myself,  but  oh  if  I  cause  you  to  err  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again.  Don  t,  I  beseech  you,  take  any  stq>  with- 
out some  evidence  satisfactory  to  your  own  mind  of  the  will  of 
God ;  think  nothing  about  me  ;  I  will  resist  to  the  uttermost. 
"  I  can  do  all  things  throog^  Christ  strengthening  me."  I  do 
continually  pray  for  you  ;  surely  God  must  answer  our  prayers 
when  He  sees  it  is  our  one  desire  to  do  His  will.  Let  us  expect  an 
answer;  peth^M  our  faith  is  deficient. . . .— Yoms  affectianatdy. 

Cathbunb. 


Catherine  Mum/ord  to  Wiiliam  Booth. 

Brixton, 
May  13,  '52. 

My  dear  Friend— I  have  read  and  re-read  your  note,  and 
I  fear  you  did  not  fully  understand  my  difficulty.  It  was  not 
circumstances ;  I  thought  I  had  fully  satisfied  you  on  that  point 
I  thought  you  felt  sure  that  a  bri^t  fwospect  could  not  alhire  me 
nor  a  dark  one  affright  me,  if  we  are  only  one  in  heart.  My  diffi- 
culty, my  only  reason  for  wishing  to  defer  the  engagement  was, 
that  you  mi^t  fed  satisfied  in  your  own  mhid  tfiat  the  step  is 
right.  To  cause  you  to  err  would  cost  me  far  more  suffering 
than  anything  else.  I  have  deeply  pondered  over  all  your  words 
at  our  last  interview,  especially  the  objections  wUch  you  so 
honourably  confessed  had  influenced  your  mind,  and  I  dare  not 
enter  into  so  solenm  an  engagement  till  you  can  assure  me  that 
you  fed  I  am  in  evay  way  suited  to  nuke  you  happy  and  that 
you  are  satisfied  the  step  is  not  opposed  to  the  will  of  God. 

You  say  if  your  circumstances  were  not  so  blighted  yon 
could  not  dedre  so  striking  an  indicaticm  of  God's  wiU.  lanswer 
if  you  are  satisfied  of  His  will  ineqiective  of  circumstances,  let 
circumstances  fft,  and  let  us  be  one.  c«ne  what  will ;  but  if  there 
is  anything  in  me  ^xiikh  you  fear,  anythua^  you  think  would  mar 
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your  compUtest  happiness,  banish  the  thought  of  an  union  for 
ever,  and  let  us  itgaxd  each  other  as  t^ue  and  tried  friends  ;  but 
if  you  feel  satisfied  on  these  two  points — first,  that  the  step  is  not 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  secondly,  that  I  am  calculated 
to  make  you  happy,  come  on  Gatwday  evt  wiiigf,  sad  cm  oar  knees 
before  God  let  us  give  ourselves  afresh  to  Him  and  to  each  other 
for  His  sake,  consecrate  our  whole  selves  to  His  service  for  Him 
toUceoHiiie.  Whoi  tiiis  is  done  uriiat  have  we  to  do  witii  the 
fntore  ? — we  and  all  our  concerns  are  in  IBs  hands,  ondar  Ht 
all-wise  and  gracious  providence. 

I  wish  yon  could  see  into  my  heart  for  a  moment ;  I  cannot 
transfer  to  paper  my  absorbing  desire  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be  tUme  in  this  matter.  I  dare  no  more  say  I  decline,  or  I  accept 
(except  on  the  beforementioned  grounds)  than  I  dare  take  my 
destiny  into  my  own  hands,  the  cry  of  my  inmost  soul  is,  Thy 
will  be  done.  If  you  come  on  Saturday  I  shall  presume  that 
you  are  satisfied  on  tiiese  two  points,  and  that  henceforth  we 
are  one ;  in  the  meantime  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  that  God 
may  guide  you  aright.  May  He  bless  you,  and  if  He  sees  that 
I  am  not  such  an  one  as  you  need  to  be  an  helpmate  for  you, 
■My  He  enaUe  yon  to M«.  .  .  . 


William  Booth  to  Cuthtnne  Mumford. 

Walworth,  Jum  24. 
(Probably  1853.) 

My  owu  dear  Catherine—.  .  .  I  feel  uncommonly  tired  and 
weary  this  morning.  My  head  ach^,  and  I  fed  altogether  oet 
of  order.  I  walked  home  from  Greenwich  last  night.  I  ovt^it 
to  have  ridden.  I  preached  there  with  much  liberty  and  trvet 
some  i»oAt  to  the  people,  Oe  co^^c|^rtio«  wis  not  so 

good  as  the  week  before,  some  of  the  t»f f^mtt  fcwim  fOM 
to  some  ffite  in  the  neighbourhood.  .  .  , 

Let  m  love  Him  better  for  tte  love  wt  bear  eo^  o^r,  aad 
•mIe  fal  all  ihing9.  perferf  and  unimpaired  CQlrformity  to  IBs 
wifl  and  work.  1  hn^  <t/heii  yon  can  fm  will  retiaMl  fmi 
reading,  and  J  trust  in  betii^  ^rits  and  ^  a  firmer  ttm 
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WilUam  Booth  to  Catherine  Muiitfi>r4. 

Monday  rHomiHg. 
My  own  loving  Kate— It  has  just  occurred  to  my  ndiid 
that  I  did  not  leave  you  a  correct  address  of  that  poor  girl,  and 
lest  you  should  be  prevented  from  your  benevolent  tmdertaking 
I  post  this  to  inform  you.  If  you  leave  the  omnibus  at  the 
(Adisk,  at  the  Old  of  the  IxmAoa  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Waterloo 
and  Black&ian  Roads,  you  will  be  but  a  few  yards  from  your 
destinatiae,  wMch  is  Na  3  or  4  Duke  Street,  next  door  to  a 
FlMBber  and  GiiBer's  diop ;  it  is  up  two  flights  of  stairs ;  take 
^MMk  yoa  a  smeffing-bottle ;  a  widow  woman,  who  lives  in  tbe 
room  as  you  enter  from  the  street,  if  you  ask  her  for  the  poor 
girl  of  the  name  of  "  Leach,"  will  show  you  her  room,  I  doubt 

not  SpHkpaBatadgrtoallyoaseeof  tiwimfly;  mentk»my 

name.  .  .  . 

My  love  to  you,  all  my  heart.  I  may  or  may  not  see  you  tfab 
evemag.  IwritetfakonfnrposetiiatyoaBiijlMm^tftraeliHi 
to  that  poor  dying  girl.  Pray  for  me,  oh  to  be  willing  to  take 
any  path  which  may  promise  most  the  <<iffnsion  of  n^teousoess 
andthegkryof  God.  ^  *-"tt  flTM  iiMinlirM  thwA  md  mtiiilji 
to  Him;  never  was  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  needed  as  now;  I 
would  make  my  choice  under  the  inftiwice  fd  deep  piety  aad 
devotion,  and  I  dull  not  «tr. 

My  loveto  yowdMraattv.  lkmm^oK»yyoa.batim 

better  than  ever  beiiBe. 

I  pray  for  your  ea^  caneuatkja,  and  bdkve  ns. — Yours  in 
the  dosest  alliance  of  united  soul,  spirit,  and  b«%,  for  time 
and  for  etemi^,  ler  earth  and  for  Ha»raa.  lev  mrdw  and  for 
joy,  for  ever  aad  lor  ever.  Aawn.  Wuxiaii. 
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WILLIAM  BOOTH  AS  A  SUCCESSFUL  EVANGELIST. 
CATBSKINE  MUMFOKO  AS  GUASDIAN  ANGEL 

1852-1853 

It  was  not  until  he  got  into  Lincolnshire  that  William  Booth 
idt  sure  of  his  vocation.  The  experiment  m  London  had 
been  a  faUure,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  that  rathtf  tmded 
to  diminish  the  young  man's  confidence  in  hi.  caUing.  He 
has  left  a  fragment  behind  him  which  expresses  his  disgust 
for  the  satisfied  and  sanctimonions  people  among  wh<nn  he 
had  attempted  to  labour,  and  aUudes  briefly  to  the  now 
pressing  crisis  in  his  financial  affairs  : 

But  the  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  They 
"  did  not  want  a  parson."  They  reckoned  they  were  all  panpns, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  months'  engagement  the  wedcfy 
income  came  to  an  end  ;  and  indeed  I  would  not  have  renewed 
the  engagement  on  any  terms.  Th«e  was  notUng  for  me  to  do 
but  to  sell  my  furniture  and  live  on  the  proceeds,  which  did  not 
supply  me  for  a  very  long  time.  I  declare  to  you  that  at  that 
ttoe  I  was  so  fixed  as  not  to  know  n*ich  way  to  turn. 

In  my  emergency  a  remarkable  way  opened  for  me  to  enter 
coU^e  and  become  a  Congregational  minister.  But  after  long 
writing,  several  exanrinations,  trial  sermons,  ami  the  Uke,  I  was 
informed  that  on  the  completion  of  my  training  I  should  be 
expected  to  beheve  and  preach  what  is  known  as  Calvinism. 
After  reading  a  book  w*idi  fully  explained  the  doctrine,  I  threw 
it  at  the  wall  opposite  me,  and  said  I  would  sooner  starve  than 
preach  such  doctrine,  one  special  feature  of  which  was  that  oofy 
a  adect  few  ooaM  be  saved. 

My  Httk  stock  of  money  was  exhausted.  I  reaumber  that 

«54 
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I  gave  the  last  sixpence  I  had  in  the  world  to  a  poor  woman 
ytihote  daoc^ter  lay  dying ;  but  within  a  wedc  I  received  a 
letter  inviting  me  to  the  charge  of  a  Methodist  Circuit  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  from  that  time  my  difficulties  of  that  kind  became 
much  less  serious. 

He  was  encouraged,  as  we  know,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Catherine  Mumford  during  this  distressing  period,  but  it 
must  have  been  hard  indeed  for  a  young  man  with  his  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  a  career  to  find  the  door  of  destiny  thus 
shut  in  his  face. 

His  reception  in  Spalding  was  the  very  reverse  of  his 
experience  in  London.  He  gives  in  his  unpublished  reminis- 
cences a  hurried  account  of  this  first  great  experimce  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  which  we  will  quote  in  this  place ;  but 
it  is  reaUy  in  the  letters  to  Catherine  Mumford,  which  shaU 
follow,  that  one  gets  a  close,  striking,  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  mind  at  that  period : 

The  Spalding  people  welcomed  me  as  though  I  had  bem  an 
angel 'from  Heaven,  providing  me  with  every  earthly  M**^!!^ 
within  their  ability,  and  i»oposing  that  I  dioold  stay  witii  them 
for  ever!  They  wanted  me  to  marry  right  away,  offered  to 
furnish  me  a  house,  provide  me  with  a  horse  to  enable  me  more 
readily  to  get  about  the  country,  and  proposed  other  thhigs  that 
they  thought  would  please  me. 

With  them  I  spent  the  happiest  eighteen  months  of  my  Ufe. 
Of  coarse  my  horizon  was  much  mon  Umited  m  those  days  than 
it  is  now,  and  consequT*'v  required  less  to  fill  it. 

Although  I  was  or/^  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  Lincoln- 
rfiire  was  <me  of  the  counties  that  had  been  most  privileged  with 
able  Methodist  preaching  for  half  a  century,  and  I  had  to 
immediately  follow  in  Spalding  a  somewhat  renowned  minister, 
God  helped  me  very  wonderfully  to  make  myself  at  home,  and 
become  a  poww  amongst  the  people. 

I  felt  some  nervousness  when  on  my  first  November  Sunday 
I  was  confronted  by  such  a  large  congregation  as  gr-^ted  me. 
In  the  morning  I  had  very  Ut^  liberty ;  but  good  was  done, 
as  I  afterwards  learned.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  Prayer-  or 
After-meeting,  at  which  one  young  woman  wept  bitterly.  I 
urged  her  to  coom  to  the  commonkm-iaib  at  night.  She  £d  so. 
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and  the  Lord  saved  her.  She  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  thank- 
ing me  for  urging  her  to  come.  In  the  evening  I  had  great 
liberty  in  preaching,  and  fourteen  men  and  women  came  to 
the  communion-rail ;  many,  if  not  all,  finding  the  Saviour. 

On  the  Monday  I  preached  there  again.  Four  came  forward, 
three  of  whom  professed  to  find  Salvation.  I  exerted  myself 
very  much,  felt  very  deeidy,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  over  an 
old  man  who  had  been  a  backslider  for  seven  years.  He  wept 
bitterly,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  save  him,  "  if  He  could  wash 
a  heart  as  Mack  as  Hdl."  By  exerting  myself  so  much  I  made 
myself  ill,  and  was  confined  to  the  house  during  the  rest  of  the 
week.   My  host  and  hostess  were  very  kind  to  me. 

The  next  Sunday  I  started  from  home  rather  unwell.  I  had 
to  go  to  Donnington,  some  miles  away,  in  the  m<»rning  and 
evening,  and  to  Swineshead  Bridge  in  the  afternoon. 

But  at  nig^t  God  helped  me  to  preach  in  such  a  way  that 
many  came  out,  and  fourteen  names  were  taken  of  those  who 
really  seemed  satisfactory.  It  was  indeed  a  melting,  moving 
time. 

I  was  kneeling,  talking  to  a  penitent,  when  some  one  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  lady  who  has  come  to 
seek  the  Saviour,  and  now  she  has  come  to  hear  you,  and  she 
wants  Salvation  too."  The  Lord  had  macy  upon  her,  and  she 
went  away  rejoicing. 

At  Swineshead  Bridge— the  name  gives  some  idea  of  the 
utterly  rural  character  <rf  the  population— I  was  to  preach  on 
three  successive  evenings,  in  the  hope  of  i»omoting  a  Revival 
there.  Many  things  seemed  to  be  against  the  project,  but  the 
Lord  was  for  as.  Two  people  came  out  on  the  Monday  evening, 
and  God  saved  them  both.  This  raised  our  faith  and  chewed 
our  spirits,  especially  as  we  knew  that  several  more  souls  were 
in  distress. 

On  the  Tuesday  the  congregation  was  better.  The  news 
had  spread  that  the  Lord  was  saving,  and  that  seldom  fails  to 
bring  a  crowd  wherever  it  may  be.  That  evening  the  word  was 
with  power,  and  six  souls  cried  for  mercy.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  people  I  decided  to  stay  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  and  urged  th«n  to  pray  earnestly,  with  the  result  that 
many  sought  and  found  Salvation,  and  the  Kttle  Society  was 
nearly  doubled. 
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On  the  Saturday,  just  as  I  started  home  on  the  omnibus,  a 
plain,  unso{toticated  Christian  man  came  and  said,  "  O  sir. 
let  me  have  hold  of  your  hand."  When  he  had  seized  it  between 
both  his,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  said,  Gloiy 
be  to  God  that  ever  you  came  here.  My  wife  before  her  conversion 
was  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  a  sharp  thorn  in  my  side.  She  would 
go  home  from  the  Prayer-Meeting  before  me.  and  as  full  ot  the 
Devil  as  possible ;  she  would  oppose  and  revile  me ;  but  now. 
sir,  she  is  just  the  contrary,  and  my  house,  instead  of  being  a 
little  Hell,  has  become  a  little  Paradise."  This  was  only  one  of 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  husbands  rejoiced  over  wives,  and 
wives  over  husbands,  for  whom  they  had  long  prayed. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  week  I  wpeat  at 
Swneshead  Bridge,  because  I  prayed  more  and  preached  with 
more  of  the  spirit  of  expectation  and  faith,  and  then  saw  more 
soccess  than  in  any  previous  week  of  my  Ufe.  I  dwell  npon  it 
as,  perhaps,  the  week  which  most  effectuaUy  settled  my  conviction 
for  ever,  that  it  was  God's  purpose  by  my  using  ^e  simplest 
means  to  bring  souls  into  liberty,  and  to  t»eak  into  the  cold  and 
formal  state  of  things  to  whidi  so  many  of  His  people  only  too 
readily  settle  down. 

The  letters  which  now  follow  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  study  of  William  Booth's  development.  They 
reveal  his  excitement  in  his  work,  his  pleasure  in  his  own 
power,  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  young  enthusiast  conscious 
of  growing  popularity;  and  they  also  reveal  his  deter- 
mination to  adopt  revival  methods,  his  misgiving  as  to 
Catherine  Mumford's  feelings  in  this  matter.  Us  own  toler- 
ance of  those  who  follow  other  ways.  One  may  say  at  this 
juncture  that  while  William  Booth  never  lost  faith  in  the 
rousing  methods  of  revivaUsm,  lie  never  once  claimed  for 
such  methods  a  universal  adoption  by  the  Church.  He 
recognised  from  the  first,  and  held  to  the  last,  that  there  are 
two  distinct  fields  of  religious  activity— the  field  of  aggres- 
sive evangelism  and  the  pastoral  field. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  letters  that  Catherine  Mum- 
ford's  influence  was  exerted  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
engagement  on  the  side  of  a  deeper  and  truer  spirituaUty 
than  William  Booth  had  then  visualised ;  one  of  her  letters. 
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indeed,  deserves  to  live,  and  probably  will  live,  as  one  of 
the  beautiful  documents  in  the  literature  of  mysticism  ;  at 
the  same  time  one  mtist  keep  in  mind  that  WilUam  Booth 
eventually  carried  the  day  with  her.  and  won  her  over 
completely  to  the  side  of  a  demonstrative  and  aggressive 
propWda.  which  she  purified  and  exalted  as  the  years 
went  on. 


WilUam  Booth  to  Catherine  Mumford. 

Red  Lion  Stiucbt,  Spau>ino, 
Tktm4ay,  Nov.  ij. 
My  obaust  earthly  Treasure -Blest  yoa  a  thousand 
«m«  for  your  very  kind  letter  just  received ;  it  has  done  my 
heart  good  I  have  thought  about  you  much  and  very  affec- 
uonately  the  last  few  days.  ...  I  should  have  written  you  yester- 
day, but  was  so  unwell  that  I  could  not.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  our 
future  oneness  with  regard  to  revivalism  and  about  aU  things 
I  have  such  faith  in  our  powers  of  utterance  that  we  shall  b^ 
able  to  make  plain  to  each  other  what  we  mean,  and  our  love  to 
each  other  that  when  we  can  be  brought  to  see  truth  held  by  the 
other  we  sha^  rejoice  to  adopt  it.  And  although  now  I  do  not 
doubt  I  could  bear  with  extravagancies  in  a  preacher  or  a  prayer- 
rn^trng  which  you  would  condemn  ...  I  do  not  blame  VoTso 
^t  imtil  the  time  comes,  and  we  shaU  yet.  I  do  not  doubt,  see 
with  the  same  eyes. . . .  The  great  difference  between  a  man  known 

W«  f^^""  T^y^  *^ «  John  Smith. 

Wm.  Brarawdl.  James  Caughey.  David  Stoner.  Ralph  Walter 
ajid  Richard  Poole  school  is.  I  think,  in  thi^the  one  deab  ^ 

SfJ^i^'^      ?  ^  Mr.  Brown, 

l-ulM  Tyennan,  and  others  in  nice  suitable  language  with 
considerable  thought,  prayer,  and  eamertne8»-«nd  Sfutoess 
too-6«<  /Aer*  U  ends  so/or  as  you  can  see ;  but  the  other  school 
pteacA  amilar  pomted  truth,  urging  more  especially  salvation 
by  faith,  just  now.  and  then  direct  calling  on  sinners  to  lay  down 
the  weapons  of  rebellion,  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  God  now  fol- 
lowing all  up  with  a  prayer-meeting  and  penitent-forms,  bendies 

Zx^^  iiu  I   °  "3^^         every  man  to 

oUow  out  toe  bent  of  his  own  inclination  and  to  act  up  to  the 
teaching  of  God  s  Spmt-but  I  know  which  God  owns  the  most 
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I  bdieve  that  with  Mr.  Thomas's  talent,  if  he  would  follow  such 
measures  he  might  soon  have  his  chapel  crowded  and  hundreds 
converted  to  God.  I  do  not  speak  censoriously.  I  have  not 
the  tact  and  the  talent  that  thousands  have,  and  yet  under  tbdr 
ministry  how  Uttle  do  we  see  done  ;  what  I  have  of  head  or  hMrt 
or  hp  shall  be  consecrated  and  sacred  to  this  service.  .  .  . 

The  great  plan  of  Salvation  is,  ceasii«  from  making  efforts 
to  make  unto  yourself  a  righteous  character,  and  sinking  helpless 
into  the  arms  of  Christ  and  accepting  Full  Salvation,  a  pure  heart, 
and  att  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  by  fidth.  I  see  tiiat 
I  have  erred  here.  I  have  promised  and  promised,  and  bowed 
and  bowed,  and  always  faUed ;  whereas  now  I  go  to  Him  and 
say,  I  am  nothing.  Thou  art  my  aU  in  aD.  Try  this.  Will  you, 
darling  ?— Don't  begin  at  the  outside  and  aim  at  patching  up 
this  rent  and  that  rent  in  your  life,  but  go  to  Jesus  ana  take  the 
blessings  of  a  pure  heart  at  His  hand,  and  say, 

'Tis  done,  Thou  dost  this  moment  .•«ve. 

With  fu;i  salvation  bless, 
Redemption  through  Thy  Blood  I  bavu 

And  spotless  love  and  peace. 

Read  one  or  two  of  John  Wesley's  sermons  now  and  then. 
You  shaU  have  some  more  bodes  when  we  meet  again  aU  well. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you.  Read  over  again  the  Lih  of  Mn. 
Fletcher.  Farewell,  I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  have 
thought  about  you  very  tenderly  since  I  have  been  ill.  Oh  how 
I  wanted  your  hand  on  my  aching  head. 

I  had  to  have  brandy  twice,  was  really  ill,  thought  much  of 
you.  Got  bettCT  and  went  and  preached,  and  came  h(»ne  and 
made  a  hearty  dinner  of  goose,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Moksworth  lives 
in  a  very  nice  house,  built  by  himself,  wooden,  and  beautifully 
famished.  He  is  a  large  turner  and  a  man  of  some  property, 
has  a  large  family  remarkabty  wdl  bdiaved.  and  for  whom  he 
keeps  a  Governess  in  the  house.  From  his  house  I  walked  on  to 
Hdbeach,  ^ere  I  found  that  I  was  announced  to  prtach,  and 
notwithstanding  my  weakness  I  had  to  do  so ;  tiie  congregai  ion 
was  large  and  respectable.  I  had  great  liberty  in  preaching 
from  Christ  having  overcome  the  worU.  In  the  morning  I  had 
again  to  take  Immdy  twice,  and  then  I  pnmdied  with  some 
pleasure  from  Paul  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Go'  pe) ;  afterwaixls 
was  hurled  away  by  a  gentleman,  by  name  Mr.  George  Brown, 
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to  Holbeach  Marsh,  some  eight  miles  away ;  he  took  me  in  his  gig. 
I  foond  hit  bone  quite  a  idee  hoote,  a  la^  family  of  voy  nice 

and  apparently  well-educated  children,  a  resident  Governess 
(a  young  Lidy  who  is  leaving  in  a  deep  decline),  and  evetything 
fint  rate.  I  made  aa  exceSeat  dinner,  and  away  we  went  to 
preach ;  service  held  in  a  large  Idtchen,  which  was  quite  foil, 
about  69  or  70  present  I  suppose  the  Conference  get 
•boot  6  or  7,  so  tiiat  there  b  Uttte  fear  of  our  getting 
the  chapel.  I  had  a  little  liberty.  Here  I  met  Mr.  Jonathan 
Loni^tton,  reported  to  me  as  the  most  shrewd  and  talented 
pceadier  and  speaker  in  the  Circuit.  He  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  assured  me  how  glad  he  should  be  to  see  me  at  his 
house,  and  told  me  that,  as  a  man  of  experience,  I  must  take 
port  wine,  that  he  could  tell  by  my  voice  and  appearance  that 
it  would  do  me  good.  My  health  is  of  first  importance.  What 
do  you  say,  dearest  ?  After  shaking  hands,  away  we  went  in  the 
gig  again,  and  after  a  cold,  bleak  ride  I  reached  Holbeach,  took 
tea  with  Mr.  Peet,  and  preadied  on  "  This  is  indeed  the  Christ " 
to  a  large  ,  i  attentive  congregation  with  great  pleasure  to 
myself.  Supper  with  Mr.  Peet,  who  is  a  man  of  property,  per- 
haps as  ri(^  as  any  man  in  the  Circuit ;  afterwaitb  returned  to 
what  is  my  present  home,  Mr.  Ryecroft,  a  local  preacher  of  y/ium 
I  have  spoken  to  you  before  as  being  so  beloved  and  popular. 

So  that  by  Oie  time  I  readi  Spalding  00  Friday,  after  bebig 
absent  seven  days,  I  shaO  have  pieadied, "  all  well,"  zo  bittead 
of  6  sermons. 

But  I  mean  on  another  pbm  to  keep  them  to  their  word,  at 

least  after  this  week.  And  now,  my  dearest,  will  you  contrive 
to  get  my  things  off  this  week?  There  are  very  few  clothes  worth 
sending.  ...  I  think,  when  I  get  some  money,  to  write  to 
Yorkshire  and  get  my  old  friend  Mr.  Scholes  to  make  and  send 
me  a  piece  of  cloth.  But  if  you  will,  get  them  sent  off  and 
directed  to  me  at 

Mr.  Green's, 
Baker, 

Red  Lion  Street, 

Spalding,  Lincdnshire, 
wher>i  your  next  letter  must  also  be  directed.   I  have  left  oidets 
that  should  they  get  there  before  me  th^  are  to  be  paid  for  and 
taken  in.  .  .  . 
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Be  assured  of  my  continued  affections  ud  pantt  iatentkot, 
and  that  if  your  health  and  my  cireumstancef  would  warrant  it, 
our  wedding,  instead  of  January.  '54,  should  be  January,  '53. 

With  my  love  to  your  deantt  mother,  father,  and  Mr.  M.— I 
remain,  my  darling,— yours  as  ever  and  for  ever,  WauAM. 

To  MY  DEAREST  LovB— My  positiim  here  is  likely  to  be  Just 
to  my  own  mind. 

The  letters  of  Catherine  Mumford,  whic'  now  follow, 
show  how  she  watched  the  popular  young  preacher  from 
afar,  and  how  in  the  midst  of  hei  satisfaction  at  his  opening 
success  she  was  profoundly  troubled  about  his  ultimate 
destiny.  These  letters  can  be  read  as  a  single  document, 
and  forttmately  they  not  only  give  one  a  most  intimate 
impression  of  the  writer,  but  show  very  clearly  the  manner 
of  man  to  whom  they  were  written.  Some  of  these  letters 
seem  to  me  as  beautiful  love-letters  as  any  in  the  worid, 
reaching  at  times  heights  of  religious  inspiration  hardly  to 
be  matched  in  the  literature  of  the  saints,  and  sounding  so 
unmistakable  a  note  of  tmth  and  purity  of  aim  that  they 
do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  an  occasional  use  of  the  now 
outworn  vocabulary  of  Methodist  fervour. 

London, 
Dtumbw  17,  '52. 
My  bblovbd  WnuAX— I  think  your  depredatory  remarks 

on  the  character  of  your  epistles  were  very  much  out  of  place  at 
the  conunencement  of  the  very  kind  and  beautiful  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  m<»ning.  If  any  (me  who  did  not  know  me  had  seen 
me  walk  about  the  parlour  dissolved  in  tears,  after  its  perusal, 
they  wouki  have  thought  I  had  received  some  very  distressing 
intelligence,  but  they  were  tous  of  e^ness  and  gratitude  for  the 
goodness  of  God.  Oh  how  my  sold  jxaaes  iSm  f(v  tiie  &vooial^ 
aspect  of  your  affairs ! 

I  think  tte  issue  of  the  onnmittee-meeting  most  satisfactory. 
I  did  not  e.xpect  more  than  £65,  and  your  position  being  defined 
so  exactly  according  to  your  own  views,  and  their  not  desiring  so 
many  sermons  as  you  supposed,  is  over  and  above  anything  I 
had  evor  hoped  ;  let  us  praise  the  Lord  and  be  oicooiaged. 

Of  the  kindness  of  the  people,  I  cannot  speak;  I  can  only 
VOL.  I  „  ' 
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fed  its  value  and  pray  for  an  hundredfold  return  of  it  to  their  own 
bo8(»ns.  I  think  the  status  you  have  taken  anumgst  them  is 
superior  to  my  anticipations  ;  mind,  my  Love,  that  you  sustain 
it,  as  a  man  and  gentleman  of  manners,  and  kindness  will  not  fail 
to  do  it.  "  As  saperi(»ity  of  mind,  or  something  not  to  be 
defined,  first  rivets  the  attention,  so  manners,  decent  and  polite, 
the  same  we  practised  at  first  sight,  must  save  it  from  declen- 
sion." As  a  preacher,  study  will  not  <Hily  enable  you  to  main- 
tain your  present  status,  but  attain  a  higher.  You  promise  me 
to  do  what  you  can  ;  if  you  do  that,  I  have  no  fear.  You  desire 
me  to  do  all  I  can  for  myself.  I  will,  my  Love,  for  your  dear 
sake,  if  I  had  no  other  motive  my  love  for  you  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  stimulate  me  to  exertion.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hanks  did  not  call  to  see  you  or 
invite  you  there ;  I  am  surprised  at  it ;  it  is  very  much  unlike 
him ;  but  I  fear  he  has  perhaps  fallen  in  some  way  which  has 
injured  his  character,  and  so  feels  ashamed  for  fear  you  should 
hear  it;  but,  my  Love,  don't  on  that  account  shun  him;  try  to 
restoie  him.  I  feel  deeply  for  him ;  he  is  a  good-hearted  man, 
and  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  God  a  zealous,  consistent 
Christian ;  but  he  has  been  overtakoi  in  a  fault,  and  periiaps 
little  cared  for.  If  you  act  judiciously  I  think  you  may 
be  made  a  blessing  to  him.  I  will  not  forget  to  pray  that 
yoa  may.  Perhaps  he  fears  to  mcoonter  you,  antidpating 
some  close  conversation  on  soul  matters ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
because  he  is  near  or  wanting  in  esteem  for  us;  at  least  I 
think  so. 

You  ask  me,  my  Love,  to  tell  you  whether  I  forgive  you  for 
thinking,  or  rather  for  telling  me  your  thoughts,  about  that  one 
deficiency  wluch  spoiled  your  earthly  paradise  the  other  nig^t  ? 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  answer  that  it  would  have  required  a  far 
greater  exercise  of  my  pardoning  mercy  if  you  had  asked  me  to 
forgive  you  for  not  thinking  about  it?  I  think  you  have  acted 
very  wisely,  as  well  as  most  honourably,  in  letting  your  desires 
as  to  marrying  be  known ;  I  have  been  thinking,  if  the  Lord  should 
indeed  favour  us  with  opportunity  as  soon  as  next  year,  I  should 
Uke  it  to  take  place  on  my  birthday,  January  17,  1854.  You 
will  smile,  and  no  wonder,  but  you  know  me,  therefore  I  am  not 
afraid  of  being  misunderstood.  What  you  say  about  insuring 
your  life  I  hi^ly  af^nove,  and  shall  estimate  sodi  act  as  another 
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proof  of  your  practical  affection  for  myself.  .  .  .■— Yonn  in 
tenderest  and  most  enduring  affection,  c. 

December  27,  '52. 
My  deahest  William— As  I  did  not  feel  in  writing-tune 
either  yesterday  or  on  Xmas  day,  I  wiD  this  evening  give  you  a 
sketch  of  our  Christnas  enjoyments.  Father  dined  at  home, 
and  though  our  number  was  so  small  we  enjoyed  ourselves  very 
well  Your  representation  on  the  waD  seemed  to  look  down 
on  our  sensual  gratification  with  awful  gravity,  manifesting  an 
mdifference  to  the  good  things  of  this  life  not  at  all  characteristic 
of  the  original. 

I  thought  about  you  very  much  during  the  day.  I  cmiki 
not  but  contrast  my  feelings  with  those  of  last  year.  Then  my 
anxieties  ai^  affections  wwe  centred  in  objects  whose  love  and 
care  I  had  experienced  through  many  changing  years.  Thm  I 
knew  no  love  but  that  of  a  child,  a  sister,  a  friend,  and  I  thought 
that  love  deep,  sincere,  fervent ;  periiaps  it  was,  nay,  /  know  it 
was  ;  but  since  then  a  stranger,  unlmmn,  unseen  tffl  within  the 
last  short  year,  has  strangely  drawn  around  him  the  finest  ten- 
drils of  my  heart,  and  awakened  a  new  absorbing  affection  which 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  edipse  what  I  before  deemed  the  intensity 
of  love.  Then  my  anxieties  were  abnost  confined  to  home ;  now 
this  same  stranger,  like  a  magnet,  draws  them  after  him  in  all 
his  wanderings,  so  that  they  are  seldom  at  home.  What  a 

change  in  one  short  year;  can  yon  solve  the  mysteiy?  Canyon 
find  the  reason  ? 

But  I  am  forgetting  to  detafl  the  day's  pleasures,  etc.  After 

dinner  we  aU  went  a  walk,  talked  about  you,  my  dear  brother  ; 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  a  few  years ;  the  changes 
which  win  probably  take  place  in  a  few  more,  etc.  My  dear 
father*  seemed  kinder  and  more  comfortable  than  usual ;  he  is 
stiU  a  teetotaler  and  is  abstaining  altogether  from  the  pifie; 
there  is  a  change  for  the  better  in  many  respects  ;  don't  forget 
him,  my  Love,  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Help  me  and  my  dear 
mother  to  pray  for  him.  Oh,  surely  the  Lord  will  save  him, 
surely  He  will  not  visit  our  unfaithfubiess  upon  us  in  this  way. 

^^J.J^T'^'  *  carriage -builder,  had  lately  lost  his 

«J^M«B  for  relisioii.  work,  ud  «u  tecliiMd  to  atandon  MMHodinq 
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My  soul's  cry  is,  "  Lord,  if  thou  must  chastise,  any  way  but  this, 
it  would  be  bitter  anguish  to  mourn  as  they  who  have  no  hope, 
and  yet  how  little  I  have  thought  about  it  lately.  Oh  for  a 
Christ-like  sympathy  for  souls  such  as  I  used  to  feel,  when  I 
have  sat  up  half  the  night  to  pray  for  them.  My  dearest  Love, 
this  is  the  secret  of  success,  the  weapon  before  which  the  very 
strongholds  of  hell  must  give  way.  Oh  let  us  try  to  get  it  again, 
let  us  ma^  up  our  minds  to  win  souk  ix^atever  else  we  leave 
undone. 

But  to  return  again.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  to- 
gether. I  lay  on  the  sofa  working  a  little  watch-pocket  for  the 
use  of  that  stranger  I  have  been  speaking  of,  which  I  hope  he  will 
use  for  my  sake  even  though  he  may  be  provided  with  one 
already.  I  hope  he  will  [?  not  think  T]  murdered  time ;  it  did 
not  take  me  long.  My  dear  mother  and  mj^f  enjo3red  a  good 
season  in  prayer  and  then  retired  to  rest.  .  .  . 

Wednesday  night. — My  dearest  Love,  I  received  your  very 
kind  and  welcome  letter  yesterday  morning,  and  should  have 
written  immediately  only  that  I  knew  you  would  not  be  at 
Spalding  before  Friday.  I  have  felt  very  anxious  about  your 
health  since  hearing  you  were  so  poorly.  I  could  not  sleep  last 
night  for  thinking  about  you.  I  do  hope  you  are  better.  I  fear, 
my  Love,  you  are  not  sufficiently  careful  as  to  diet ;  do  exercise 
sdf-denial  when  such  things  are  b^ore  yon  as  yoa  have  any 
reason  to  fear  will  disagree  with  you.  The  enclosed  prescription 
I  got  Mr.  Davis  to  copy  for  you ;  it  is  an  excellent  one,  given 
me  by  Mr.  Franks.  ...  If  yon  are  not  quite  recovered  I  hope 
you  will  get  it.  I  have  lost  faith  in  brandy ;  where  persons  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  it  may  act  beneficially  for  the  time,  but  it 
produces  a  reaction  by  irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  stcmadi, 
whereas  the  mixture  never  fails  in  my  case,  and  I  have  been 
much  troubled. 

You  ask  my  opinion  abont  3roar  taking  port  wine.  I  need 
not  say  how  willing,  nay,  anxious  I  am  that  you  should  have  any- 
thing and  everything  which  would  tend  to  promote  your  heaWt 
and  happiness,  but  so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  that  port  wine 
would  do  neither,  that  I  should  hear  of  your  taking  it  with  un- 
feigned grief.  You  must  not  listen,  my  dear,  to  the  advice  of 
every  one  rlaiming  to  be  experienced;  persons  really  experienced 
and  judidous  in  many  things  not  infrequently  entertain  noticms 
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the  most  faUacions  on  this  subject.  I  have  had  it  recommended 
to  me  scores  of  times  by  such  individuals,  but  such  recommen- 
dati(»s  have  always  gtme  for  nothing,  because  I  ha\e  fdt  that, 
however  much  my  superiors  such  persons  might  be  in  other 
respects,  on  that  subject  I  was  the  best  informed.  I  have  even 
argued  the  pdnt  with  Mr.  Stevens,  and  I  am  sure  set  him  con* 
pletely  fast  for  arguments  to  defend  alcohol  even  as  a  medicine. 
I  am  fully  and  for  ever  settled  on  the  jdiysical  side  of  the 
question ;  I  believe  you  are  (m  the  moral  and  religions,  but  I 
have  never  thought  you  were  on  the  physical. 

Now,  my  dearest,  it  is  absottOely  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
you  from  being  influenced  by  other  people's  false  notions,  that 
you  should  have  a  settled,  intelligent  conviction  on  the  subject, 
and  in  order  that  you  may  get  this  I  have  been  at  the  trouble 
almost  to  unpack  your  box,  which  was  beautifully  packed,  to 
get  out  Backus,  in  which  you  will  find  several  green  marks  and 
likewise  some  pencillings  in  three  or  four  sectic-^'^,  which  I  hope 
you  will  read.  To  read  all  the  book  would  take  too  much  time,  or 
else  it  would  do  you  good,  but  the  chapters  I  have  marked  will 
give  you  a  pretty  concise  view  of  that  part  of  the  subject  you 
most  need.  I  do  hope  you  will  read  it  if  you  sit  up  an  hour  later 
every  night  till  you  have  done  so— that  is,  when  you  retire  at  ten 
— and  I  would  not  advise  this  for  anything  less  important.  I 
believe  the  perusal  will  fully  satisfy  you ;  but  if  it  should  not,  send 
me  word  and  I  wiU  get,  if  it  is  to  be  got  in  Tuaaiiati,  a  work  ty  Dr. 
Lees,  admitted  to  be  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  question. 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  most  anxious  that  you 
^ould  be  thorough.  I  abcHninate  that  hacknesred  but  mons- 
trously inconsistent  tale — a  teetotaler  in  principle,  but  obliged 
to  take  a  Uttle  for  my  stomach's  sake.  Such  teetotalers  aid  the 
progress  of  intonperance  more  than  all  the  drunkards  in  the 
land,  and  there  are  abundance  of  them  amongst  Methodist 
preachers.  They  seem  a  class  of  men  the  right  performance  of 
whose  duties  seems  to  require  pretty  liberal  assistance  from  the 
bottle ;  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  doubtless  the  fault  is  chiefly 
with  the  people,  who  foolishly  consider  it  a  kindness  to  put  the 
bottle  to  their  neighbour's  mouth  as  frequently  as  he  will  receive 
it ;  but  I  believe  my  dear  William  will  steadfastly  resist  such 
foolish  advisers  as  Mr.  L.,  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  principles  till 
he  has  some  better  reason  to  abandon  them.   I  dare  tsike  the 
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responsibility  (and  I  have  more  reason  to  feel  its  weight  than  any 
other  being)  of  advising  you  to  abandcm  the  idea  of  taking  wine 
altogether.  I  have  far  more  hope  for  your  health  because  you 
abstain  from  stimulating  drinks  than  I  should  have  if  you  took 
them ;  to  one  of  your  temperament  they  would  espedaQy  prove 
hurtful  and  destructive.  Be  careful  to  ab  ain  from  all  things 
which  you  know  to  injure  your  health,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  get  strong.  I  have  often  heard  you  say  this  would  be  the 
case  if  you  acted  judiciously.  Oh  my  Love,  take  every  care  of 
yourself,  get  everything  needful,  but  flee  the  detestable  drink  as 
you  would  a  serpent ;  be  a  teetotaler  in  principle  and  practice ; 
and  in  this  respect  by  example,  by  i  recept,  train  up  your  sons, 
if  you  have  any,  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go. 

I  am  glad  you  feel  the  importance  of  the  training  of  children, 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  I  have  felt  and  stiU  fed  more  acatdy. 
I  have  often  looked  on  a  little  chUd  and  felt  my  whole  frame 
affected  by  the  consideration  that  it  were  possible  for  me  some 
time  to  become  a  mother ;  the  awful  wd^t  of  respcrndbifity 
wrapped  up  in  that  beautiful  word  has  often  caused  my  spirit 
to  sink  within  me.  Oh  if  I  did  not  fuUy  intend,  and  ardentiy 
hope,  to  train  my  own  (if  ever  blessed  with  any)  differenUy  to 
the  way  in  which  most  are  trained.  I  would  pray  every  day, 
most  earnestly,  that  I  might  never  have  any.  Oh  the  miserable 
homes  that  mig^t  be  happy ;  the  lacerated  hearts  which  might 
bound  with  joy ;  tHe  blighted  flowers  which  might  have  bloomed 
on  earth  and  expanded  in  heaveu,  but  fo-  the  wretched,  fooUsh, 
wicked  hidifieraice  of  parents.  My  dt  ar,  I  hope  you  do  not 
consider  the  arduous  but  glorious  work  of  training  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  of  the  child  solely  the  duty  of  the 
mother.  Remember  the  father  is,  and  must  be.  in  every  well- 
regulated  family,  the  head  of  his  household.  Think  for  a  few 
moments  what  is  implied  in  beLig  their  head,  their  ruler,  their 
skepho'd,  their  tender  parent.  Oh  my  Love,  you  have  need  to 
prepare,  head  and  heart,  fa:  the  right  poformance  of  the  duties 
before  you  and  the  proper  sustaining  of  the  momentous  rela- 
tionships you  desire  to  realize.  As  soon  as  you  can  afford  it, 
buy  Abbot's  Mother  at  Home,  price  is.,  and  lend  it  to  some  of 
the  mothers  you  come  in  contact  with ;  never  mind  the  sUent 
reproof  -onveyed  by  the  loan,  it  wiU  do  good.  And,  oh,  if  the 
book  wwe  made  the  instrumait  of  rescuing  one  pow  little  dariing 
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from  the  miserable  consequences  of  domestic  misrule,  it  would 
amply  repay  the  unpleasantness  of  any  little  pique  taken  at  its 
presentation;  and  besides,  it  bat  much  your  duty  to  reprove  as 
to  exhort. 

Good-night,  I  must  conclude  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to 
receive  another  letter  with  good  news  respecting  your  health. 

Sunday  night,  January  16,  '53. 
My  dearest  William— I  am  now  dosing  the  last  day  of  my 

23rd  year.  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  and 
experience  of  my  past  Ufe,  on  its  sins,  sorrows,  joys,  and  mercies, 
and  my  soul  is  deeply  mead  by  the  retrospect ;  for  though  my 
short  course  has  been  marked  by  no  very  extraordinary  outward 
events,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  discipline  of  soul  through 
^ch  I  have  passed  has  been  peculiar  and  calculated  to  fit  me 
for  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  God.  I  feel  truly  ashamed  (now 
that  clearer  light  ?eems  to  shine  on  the  path  in  which  the  Lord  has 
led  me)  of  my  continual  miirmurings  and  discontent  because  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  He  has  permitted  me  to  be  cast ;  I 
have  spent  hours  in  bitter  grief  and  useless  regret  because  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  laboured.  I  have  often 
chaiged  God  foolishly  and  wished  I  had  been  hom  with  a  mind 
content  to  feed  on  the  empty  husks  in  which  I  have  seen  others 
take  so  much  delight,  rather  than  be  conscious  of  the  possession 
of  powers  yMdk  must  lay  d(»inant  and  talents  uncultivated,  and 
desires  and  hopes  which  could  never  be  realized.  I  have  been 
ready  to  demand  of  the  Lord  why  He  made  me  thus,  and  deprived 
me  of  the  means  of  that  culture  and  improvement  «4uch  He  had 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  others  who  neither  valued  nor  used 
them.  Thus  has  my  foolish  and  wicked  heart  often  been  ready 
to  enter  into  judgment  vitfa  the  Almighty,  not  considering  the 
superiority  of  the  gifts  He  has  bestowed  to  those  which  I  coveted. 

Truly  I  have  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  and  have 
often  thought  my  lot  on  that  account  very  hard,  but  I  now  see 
and  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  having  made  up  for  them 
by  the  bestowment  of  that,  without  which  all  the  advantages  ir> 
the  world  would  have  availed  me  nothing,  and  above  all  by  the 
impartation  of  the  light  and  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  which 
has  attended  me  from  earliest  infancy,  and  often  excited  in  luy 
childish  heart  thoughts,  struggles,  hopes,  and  fears  of  no  ordinary 
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nature ;  though  such  struggles  were  hid  in  the  penetralia  of  my 
own  spirit  and  unknown  to  any  mortal.   Shower*  of  tean.  and 
scores  of  prayers  were  poured  out  by  me,  when  a  very  little  girl, 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  when  not  more  than  twelve  I  passed 
through  such  an  ordeal  of  fiery  temptation  for  abont  the  space 
of  three  months  as  but  to  reflect  on  makes  my  soul  recoil  within 
me ;  at  that  early  age  I  frequently  watered  my  couch  with  my 
tears,  and  the  Inllowa  of  the  Alnrighty  seemed  tr  go  over  me. 
Many  a  time  my  whole  frame  has  trembled  under      'oul  attacks 
of  the  adversary,  and  his  attacks  were  so  sub<      id  of  such  a 
natue,  that  I  could  not  then,  on  pain  of  dea-,,  have  revealed 
them  to  any  one;  so  I  endured  alone  and  unaided  by  any 
earthly  friend  these  fearful  conflicts  of  soul ;  the  effects  of  which 
soon  became  manifest  in  pale  cheeks  and  failure  of  health  and 
spirits,  tho  igh  the  true  cause  was  unknown.   But  the  storm 
passed,  and  my  mind  regained  in  a  great  measure  its  former 
vivacity,  my  soul  found  some  repose  in  Christ,  which  alas  !  soon 
became  disturbed  and  was  ultimately  lost,  the  fitfulness  of  childish 
feeling,  the  changes  and  enjoyments  of  youth  and  the  absence 
of  those  helps  I  so  much  needed,  induced  seasons  of  indifference, 
and  I  frequently  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  by  lekpnng  into  sin  ; 
but  the  wondrous  goodness  of  my  God  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering  my  waywardness  and  indecision,  till  at  length  I  was 
nnised  to  deep  and  lasting  concon  to  beonne  in  aU  things  am- 
formed  to  His  will  (for  I  regarded  conformity  to  the  will  of  God 
as  true  religion  even  from  childhood).   Alas!  how  the  admission 
coidemns  me,  but  so  it  was,  and  I  earnestly  sought  till  I  found  a 
sense  of  His  favour  and  this  conformity  to  His  blessed  will ;  and 
after  that  happy  change  I  have  often  told  you  how  much  I  en- 
joyed of  His  presence,  and  how  I  went  on  for  some  time  fnan 
strength  to  strength,  being  more  than  conqueror  over  sin  and 
Satan  who  continued  to  wage  with  me  a  distressing  warfare. 
CMi  if  I  had  followed  on  in  the  same  glorious  path  how  different 
would  have  been  my  feelings  to-night,  but  alas !  I  left  my  first 
love  and  wandered  from  the  side  of  my  Saviour ;  and  you  know 
the  consequences.   My  soul  is  now  like  the  temple  deserted ; 
bereft  of  the  abiding  manifestation  of  God's  presence  ;  receiving 
only  now  and  then  a  transitory  ray,  a  short  and  flickering  illu- 
minaticm ;  but  I  am  tired  of  living  thus,  my  soul  pants,  yea  even 
f ainteth  again  to  Ldidd  the  lni|^tness  of  His  glwy,  to  abide  in 
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the  sunshine  of  His  smile.  In  Him  I  have  found  solid  peace,  in 
Him  I  am  resolved  to  find  it  again,  and  oh,  glorious  possibility, 
I  may  regain  what  I  have  lost,  yea  with  abondant  increase.  .  .  . 

The  desires  of  a  whole  life  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  seem  revived  in  my  soul.  I  feel  sometimes  as  though  I 
could  do  or  suffer  anything  to  glorify  Him  who  has  been  io 
wondrously  merciful  to  me.  I  have  besought  Him  most  ear- 
nestly to  cut  short  His  work  and  hide  me  in  the  grave  if  He  sees 
that  my  future  life  would  not  glorify  Him  more  than  the  past 
has  done.  I  was  formed  for  His  glory  and  created  for  "  His 
praise,"  and  if  the  end  of  my  existence  be  not  secured  of  what 
value  is  Ufe  ? — wouM  rather  fomgo  its  momentary  joys  than 
live  any  longer  to  dishonour  my  God,  even  if  I  believed  death 
were  annihilation ;  but  I  will  hope  in  the  mercy  I  have  slighted, 
I  will  trust  to  the  grace  I  have  abtaed,  for  strength  to  love  the 
Lord  my  God  with  all  my  heart  and  to  walk  in  all  His  ordina.  ^es 
and  statutes  blameless.  I  have  enjoyed  a  precious  season  u 
prayer  to-night,  such  Hberty  to  ask,  sndi  a  melting  of  soul  I 
have  not  for  a  long  time  experienced  ;  I  did  not  forget  you,  my 
dearest;  no,  I  pleaded  hard  and  earnestly  fur  your  comjdete 
consecration  to  God ;  nothing  but  this,  my  dear  William,  will 
do  for  eituer  you  or  me. 

Othe"^  may  trim  and  oscillate  between  the  broad  and  narrow 
path.  'u.  i  '  thoe  is  but  one  straight,  narrow,  shining  path  of 
perfe<  -<  ^less,  and  if  we  walk  not  in  it,  we  are  undone.  I 

hope,  u.  ,v:,  you  are  determined  to  be  altogether  a  man  of 
God,  jothirg  less  will  secure  your  safety  or  usefulness.  God  is 
not  glorified  so  much  by  preaching,  or  teaching,  or  anything  dse, 
as  by  holy  living.  You  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  going  round 
the  circuit  and  satisfying  the  people,  without  winning  souls  to 
God,  to  peace,  and  heaven.  Yes,  my  Love,  it  is  awfully  poasiUe, 
and  especially  in  your  case  ;  but  to  live  a  holy  life  without  win- 
ning souls  is  just  as  impossible.  Oh  be  determined  to  know 
nothing  amongst  men  bat  Christ,  seek  nothing  amongst  them 
but  His  exaltation.  His  mediatorial  renown  ;  God  has  graciously 
given  you  the  desire  of  your  heart  in  opening  your  way  to  the 
ministry  of  His  gospel,  and  that  in  a  sphere  exactly  suited  to 
your  predilection  and  views  of  truth.  He  has  given  you  a 
wide  and  promising  vineyard  to  keq>  and  water  for  Him,  but 
remember,  my  Love,  His  eye  is  ever  on  you.  He  is  trying  your 
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heart.  He  is  proving  you  not  now  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
•dvmity,  but  in  the  nmahine  of  prosperity,  in  a  path  paved 
with  kindness  and  dangerously  slippery.  Oh  watch  I— watch  the 
motions  of  your  heart,  scrutinize  your  motives,  analyse  your 
desires  and  aims,  and  keep  your  eye  single,  get  your  heart  filled 
afresh  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls,  and  aim  only  at  the 
glory  of  God,  and  then  He  will  honour  you  with  abundant  suc- 
cess ;  you  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  spend  your  strength  for 
nought.  But,  my  dearest,  if  you  faU  to  give  Him  all  the  glory, 
if  self  be  mixed  up  with  your  efforts ;  if  an  unsanctified  ambition 
fire  your  heart.  He  will,  because  He  loves  you,  try  you  and  prove 
you  with  another  discipline,  more  painful,  but  less  dangerous. 

Monday,  February  7,  '53. 
Mv  DEAREST  LovE — I  am  glad  you  wrote  me  on  Saturday, 
for  I  had  not  received  a  letter  since  Wednesday  till  this  morning, 
and  should  have  felt  very  uneasy  if  it  had  not  arrived.  I 
dreamed  the  other  night  that  you  had  hart  your  foot  in  getting 
out  of  a  gig,  and  were  laid  up  thnra^  it,  so  be  carefol  iriiat  yoa 
are  about. 

I  want  to  find  in  3'ou  my  Mri%  «0;  I  exptd  todo  so ;  I  feel 

too  deeply  to  be  able  ,  to  write  on  this  subject ;  whenever  I  try 
my  tears  blind  me ;  you  think  I  "  .under-estimate  your  love  "  ; 
why,  my  dearest,  do  yon  think  so  ?  Tett  me  why.  Perhaps  I 
write  too  fully  all  my  fears  and  thoughts  and  hopes  about  the 
future,  but  oh,  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  relationship  we  are 
to  sustain  to  eadi  other,  and  I  io  want  ms  ioM  to  be  prepared 
to  fill  it  with  as  much  happiness  to  each  other,  and  glory  to  God, 
and  good  to  others,  as  it  is  possible.  Be  assured,  my  Love,  I 
Aotw  confidence  in  you,  I  beUeve  M*at  you  say,  but  you  know, 
William,  I  shall  give  up  my  all  to  you.  my  happiness,  my  life, 
my  pride,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  my  eternal  destiny,  and 
is  it  unnatural  for  me  sometimes  to  express  a  little  anxiety  I 
But  believe  me,  my  own  dear  Dm,  I  have  confidence  in  your 
professions,  and  I  never  for  one  moment  doubted  the  honour- 
ableness  of  your  intentions.  As  to  the  time  of  our  union,  I  am 
surprised  you  think  it  wiU  be  inacticable  so  soon,  and  I  cannot 
think  it  is  in  any  way  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  your  being 
unfaithful,  notwithstanding  aU  the  temptations  to  which  you 
are  exposed.    You  have  often  tdd  me  that  your  love  was 
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founded  on  the  deepest  esteem  of  your  soul,  that  I  have  the 
preference  of  your  judgment  and  aotd,  and  that  your  love  for 
me  was  conceived  in  the  entire  absence  of  pa$$Mm ;  this  beinc 
the  case,  and  feeling  some  confidence  in  my  own  ability  to 
sustain  this  esteem,  I  am  not  so  an.-dous  as  I  otherwise  should 
be  about  the  temptations  you  meet  with,  though  I  am  thankful 
to  hear  they  are  no  temptation  to  you,  "  praise  the  Lord,  oh 
my  soul."  You  know  my  heart,  my  dear  William,  and  have 
formed  your  own  estimate  ci  my  dtaracter,  3roar  didce  was  not 
made  hastily  nor  without  much  rational  calculation  and  earnest 
prayer,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  good  sense  and  Christian 
princ^  will  shidd  you  in  all  drcomstances ;  yoa  have  a  right 
to  expect  grace  where  grace  is  needful  to  preaerve  you,  because 
ywx  have  not  run  into  temptation  by  concealing  your  engage- 
ment ;  ym  have  acted  h<»onrabIy,  and  God  wiU  bless  ytm. 

Alwa3rs  speak  when  there  is  a  necessity,  and  you  will  save  your- 
self from  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  You  need  not  fear  your  own 
heart  because  of  Mr.  C. ,  your  diaracter  and  his  are  quite  opposite. 
I  believe  Miss  Smith  has  been  sincere  and  truthful  in  her  state- 
ment of  all  the  fads.  But,  notwithstanding  my  confidence  in 
you,  I  tm  willing  to  come  and  hdp  yon  as  soon  as  all  things 
are  equal ;  in  this  I  am  sure,  as  in  other  things,  I  am  ready  to 
consider  your  happiness,  but  you  must  have  a  home  before 
then.  Whenever  I  come,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  love  the  people, 
and  feel  an  interest  in  the  circuit  second  only  to  yourself,  and  I 
hope  to  be  very  useful  in  it.  I  must  get  more  religion,  and  then 
all  will  be  well  I  must  get  self  destroyed,  and  then  the  Lord 
may  trust  me  to  do  good  without  endangering  my  own  souL  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  love  me  best  when  you  love  Jesus 
most ;  it  is  a  good  sign ;  such  love  cannot  be  displeasing  to  Him  ; 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  love  IBm  in  each  other,  and  each  other 
in  Him,  and  that  the  nearer  our  assimilation  to  Him,  the  nearer 
will  be  our  assimilation  to  each  other.  Glorious  possibility, 
U  may  be  so;  let  i»  both  resolve  that  it  3*«0. 

I  intended  to  write  only  one  sheet,  but  somehow  I  cannot 
get  into  the  way  of  writing  short  letters,  so  much  crowds  up  to 
say,  that  I  cannot  hdp  it.  Write  me  Am  as  long  as  you  can 
this  week.  Read  over  my  last  again,  and  think  what  there  is 
which  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  you  respond  to.  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  my  dearest  Love,  yours  in  "  unclouded  love." 
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(In  Febmmy  i6.  '53.) 
Mv  i>EAR£ST  Love— 1  have  read^  your  letter  again  since 
writing  the  enclosed  and  have  opened  tlie  envelope  to  send  yi.u 
another  line. 

You  tell  me  that  after  three  months'  absence  your  heart 
turns  to  me  with  more  constancy  than  at  first,  and  that  you 
look  forward  to  a  union  as  the  couumnution  <d  «u1hfy  bliss, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  then  add,  "but  you  must  believe  this  and  rest 
satisfied  on  it. "  My  dear,  be  assured  I  do  always  believe  whatever 
you  say  ;  you  seem  to  think  me  of  a  jealoas,  suspicious  nature ; 
WiUiam,  I  am  not  so.  You  say.  "  What  will  become  of  us  in  the 
future  if  you  cannot  trust  and  thoroughly  rest  on  confidence  in 
me  ?  "  My  dearest,  I  can  do  so,  if  you  do  not  give  me  any 
reason  to  distrust.   I  would  never  call  myself  by  your  name,  if 
I  did  not  feel  this  confidence ;  I  tell  you  that  I  repose  in  you 
with  aU  my  heart ;  and  it  is  only  my  distress  when  anything 
you  write /orc«  into  my  mind  a  doubt ;  not  of  your  honourable 
inter,  ions.  I  never  did  feel  one  doubt  on  that  subject ;  not  of 
your  esteem.  I  never  doubted  that ;  pot  of  your  truthfuhiess, 
candour,  and  sincerity,  I  never  doubted  either ;  but  of  ^t  cuts 
deepest  of  all.  of  your  deepest  and  tenderest  love.   I  never  was 
tempted  to  doubt  anything  but  this,  and  that  only  when  I 
thought  you  deficient  in  manifesting  it   Now  tell  me  whether 
you  acquit  me  of  groundless,  mean  suspicion;  and  if  I  have 
unconsciously  given  you  pain,  even  though  it  has  been  to  relieve 
my  own.  do  you  forgive  me  ?  and  in  imagination  clasp  me  to 
your  bosom  and  teU  me  all  is  wcU  ?  TeUmeoa  Monday  whether 
it  is  so,  don't  forget. 


Catherine  Mumford  to  WiUiam  Booth. 

Friday  afternoon  (February  1853). 

Mv  BELOVED  William— Your  very  kind  note  rejoiced  my 
heart  exceedingly  this  morning.  I  was  dressing  when  it  was 
brought  me,  and  I  had  just  been  thinking  how  ill  I  looked,  but 
after  reading  it  I  could  see  a  sensible  improvement  in  my  a«m- 
tenance ;  it  struck  me  as  I  looked  in  the  glass  to  complete  my 
toilet,  how  true  that  a  "  glad  heart  maketh  the  face  to  shine." 
I  have  been  reading  the  Proverbs  <rf  Sotonon  in  bed  in  the 
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morning,  and  I  never  before  was  so  struck  with  their  practical 
wisdom ;  they  will  never  wear  out,  they  are  applicable  to  all 

times,  with  very  ff  w  exceptions.  I  wish  you  would  read  a 
chapter  a  day  carefully  and  thoughtfully  till  you  are  through 
them ;  io,  it  will  please  me  and  do  yoa  good.  BUu  yim,  my 
dearest,  your  scrap  cheered  my  soul  and  made  all  within  me 
rejoice ;  such  struggles  and  such  conquers  convince  me  of  the 
reality  and  depth  of  your  affectioD  more  deefdy  than  «w)i«Mnf 
else  could  possibly  do.  Oh,  yes,  this  is  an  evidence  of  love, 
which  I  highly  appredave ;  self-sacrifice  is  the  touchstone  of 
affection,  it  proveth  the  rmUiiy  of  lov*.  Yes,  I  bdieve  now  that 
you  love  me,  and  besides,  your  affection  is  purer  and  more  ele- 
vated for  such  triumphs.  Ob,  bi«ss  the  Lord,  I  do  rejoice.  Do 
not  think  this  mere  expression.  Oh,  I  feel  it,  I  do  indeed  rejoice 
in  it.  ...  I  was  thinking  this  morning  about  a  few  words  you 
said  when  here,  about  marrying  ;  I  have  often  thought  of  them, 
I  think  they  were  spoken  thoughtlessly ;  I  think  yon  woaM  not 
thoughtfully  utter  them.  Suppose,  dearest,  we  never  expected  to 
realize  any  further  union  than  we  do  already,  would  you  not 
many  for  eompanionship,  social  and  domestic  joys,  communion 
of  heart  and  mind,  and  the  bliss  of  being  loved  and  of  loving  ? 
Tell  me  next  time.  /  feel  that  these  are  the  highest  and  strongest 
and  paramount  objects  with  me  ;  I  would  marry  for  these  alor '. 
and  so  I  believe  you  would,  though  you  said  differently,  but  > 
did  not  stop  to  think.  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  yrur  lette  . 
than  ever  I  did  before,  they  seem  warmtr  and  transparent,  and 
I  think  we  shall  both  be  gainers  by  writing  oftener,  especially  if 
we  try  to  enrich  every  letter  by  at  least  on  ntiment ».  -  Ihov^t 
worth  writing.   I  mean  independent  of  new.^.  Ac,  etc. 

I  am  about  tiie  samo  in  health  as  yrhm  I  wrote  last,  the 
relaxation  came  on  before  I  had  finished  that  last  note ;  but  I 
would  not  say  so,  because  I  knew  it  would  trouble  you,  but  it 
is  belter  again  to-day.  I  saw  Mr.  H.  3resterday;  he  sodded 
me  for  going  because  it  was  foggy,  but  thought  me  better.  I 
am  to  go  on  Tuesday.  Let  as  hope  in  God ;  pray  for  me.  I 
win  remember  two  o'dodt,  dwi't  you  forget  it.  This  is  your 
quarterly  meeting ;  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  you,  and 
praying  for  direction.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  wait  four  years 
now;  waot  yoa  were  here  I  have  fdt  convinced  that  yoor 
weD-bemg  fcoUds  it ;  otherwise  I  wotdd  be  wilUi^  to  purchase 
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future  certainty  and  comfort  at  such  a  price ;  but  if  yoa  could 
not  have  less  than  £60,  and  Mr.  R.'s  £10  would  be  £70,  on  which 
I  fear  not  to  venture  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
you  might  get  more  than  £60.  I  fear  to  advise  3^,  I  want  yoa 
to  do  right,  not  that  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  join  them, — 
oh,  no ;  their  Constitution,  etc.,  etc.,  and  your  own  position, 
wouM  be  more  in  nnistni  with  your  views  of  the  truth. 

Sunday  nenii^,  March  20,  '53. 

My  owy  dear  William — 

I  had  no  intention  to  write  this  when  I  began,  but  it 
is  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  heart.  Oh,  my  Love,  I  have 
fdt  acutely  about  you,  I  mean  your  soul.  I  rejoice  ex- 
ceedingly to  hear  how  the  Lord  is  blessing  your  labours, 
but  as  I  stand  at  a  distance  and  contemplate  the  scene  of 
action  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  I  tremble  with 
apprshension  for  the  object  most  beloved  and  nearest  (except, 
I  trust,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  my  Redeemer)  my 
heart.  I  know  how  possible  it  is  to  pttaxAi  and  pray  and  sing, 
and  even  shout,  while  tlie  heart  is  not  right  with  God.  I  know 
how  popularity  and  prosperity  have  a  tendency  to  elate  and 
exalt  self,  if  the  heart  is  not  hunible  before  God.  I  know  how 
Satan  takes  advantage  of  these  things  to  vork  out  the  destruc- 
tion (if  possible)  of  one  whom  the  Lord  uses  to  pull  down  the 
strongholds  of  his  kingdom,  and  aU  these  considerations  make 
me  tremble,  and  weep,  and  pray  for  you,  my  dearest  Love,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  overcome  all  his  devices,  and  having  done 
all,  to  stand,  not  in  your  own  strength  but  in  humble  dependence 
on  Him  who  worketh  "  all  in  all."  Allow  me,  dearest,  to  cauti(m 
you  against  indulging  ambition  to  be  either  a  revivalist  or  any- 
thing else ;  try  to  get  into  that  happy  frame  of  mind  to  be 
satisfied  if  Christ  be  exalted,  even  if  it  be  only  by  compelling 
you  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  look  upon  Him.  If  your 
happiness  of  soul  comes  to  depend  on  the  excitement  of  active 
service,  what  I  if  God  should  lay  His  hand  upon  you  and  give 
you  the  cup  of  suf?ering  instead  of  labour !  Nothing  but  a  heart 
in  unison  with  His,  and  a  will  perfectly  subdued,  can  then  give 
peace. 

Watch  against  mere  aniuud  excUtmmit  in  yont  revival 
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services.  I  don't  use  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  anti- 
revivalists  would  use  it,  but  only  in  the  sense  which  Finney 
himself  would  use  it;  remember  Caughey's  sUent,  soft, 
heavenly  carriage ;  he  did  not  shout,  there  was  no  necessity ; 
he  had  a  more  potent  weapon  at  conmiand  than  noise.  I  never 
did  like  noise  and  confu^on,  only  so  far  as  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  natural  expression  of  deep  anxiety  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  such  as  the  cries  of  the  jailer,  etc.,  etc. ;  of  such  noise, 
produced  by  such  agency,  the  more  the  better.  But,  my  Love, 
I  do  think  noise  made  by  the  preacher  and  the  Christians  in  the 
church  is  productive  of  evU  only.  As  to  that  Isaac  Marsden, 
he  might  be  sincere,  but  exceedingly  injudicious  and  violent ; 
I  would  not  attend  (me  of  his  jnmjmr  meetings  <m  any  aco>ant. 
I  don't  believe  the  Gospel  needs  such  roaring  and  foaming  to 
make  it  effective,  and  to  some  minds  it  would  make  it  appear 
ridiculous,  and  bar  them  against  its  reception  for  ever.  There 
was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  that  most  powerful  sermon  ever 
preached  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  noise  was  made 
by  the  peofie  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  was  the  ^eet  of  that 
plain,  powerful,  but  calm  and  reasonable  appeal  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  not  of  Peter's  own  creating.  This  is  in  my  opinion 
the  natural  order  of  a  revivaL  I  should  not  have  troublol  you 
with  my  views  on  the  subject  (indeed  I  think  you  know  them 
pretty  fully ;  if  not,  you  will  find  them  exactly  in  Finney's  Lectures 
on  Revivals,  vridch  I  consider  the  most  beautiful  and  common- 
sense  work  on  the  subject  I  ever  read),  onty  that  you  have  been 
wondering  how  I  shall  enter  into  it  with  you. 

My  dear,  I  trust,  as  far  as  I  have  ability  and  grace,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  strengthen  your  hands  in  the  glorious  work,  by 
taking  under  my  care  to  enlighten  and  guard  and  feed  the 
lambs  brought  in  under  your  ministry.  I  believe  in  instantaneous 
conversion  as  firmly  as  yon  do ;  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
half  of  what  is  called  conversion  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
there  is  no  calculating  the  evil  results  of  deception  in  a  matter 
so  mtxnentoin.  Gnat  atiiti<m  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
inquirers,  especially  the  young.  My  own  brother  was  much 
injured  through  injudicious  treatment  in  this  respect.  He  went 
(me  Sunday  evadng  to  hear  Mi.  Riduu:ds(m  at  VausdialL  He 
was  quite  unconcerned  when  he  went,  but  was  much  wrought 
upon^  under  the  sermon  and  induced  to  go  to  the  communion- 
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rail,  where  he  professed  to  find  peace.  There  certainly  was  a 
change  in  him  for  a  short  time,  but,  alas !  there  was  no  foundation, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  the  fair  blossoms  faded,  and  though  he 
continued  to  meet  in  class,  his  conduct  was  far  worse  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  he  was  more  impatient  of  restraint  and 
reproof,  in  fact  his  heart  was  dosed  against  conviction  by  the 
vain  idea  that  he  was  converted.  I  only  tell  you  this  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean,  and  not  in  any  way  to  speak  ill  of  my  dear  brother. 
Poor  boy,  he  was  young  and  ignorant  in  S|Hritual  things,  and 
therefore  easily  deceived ;  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  become  his  instructor,  and  reveal  to  him  the  true  state 
of  his  heart,  and  the  broad  and  deep  requirements  of  His  law. 
I  have  told  you  his  case  as  one  instance  out  of  scores  of  a  similar 
kind,  to  caution  you  against  pressing  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ  before  the  mind  is  thoroughly  enlightened  and  the  soul 
fully  broken  down.  Read  Finney's  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  penitents ;  they  are  excellent,  the  best  part  of  the  work ;  if 
you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  them  be  sure  to  read  them. 
They  are  in  his  Leetura  on  Revitals,  and  don't  forget  to  reeommmd 
James's  Anxious  Enquirer  to  young  penitoite ;  it  is  worth  its 
weight  (nay,  far  more  than  that)  in  gold. 

I  know  3rou  will  ri^tly  estimate  w^at  I  have  written ;  don't 
think  that  I  consider  your  danger  greater  than  my  own  would 
be  if  placed  in  your  circumstances ;  alas,  /  of  all  beings  should 
be  most  in  danger  of  being  vainglorious  and  self-sufficient,  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  feel  this  that  I  am  so  anxious  about 
you.  However,  tell  me,  my  Love,  in  your  next  all  about  your 
sotd's  secret  experience ;  ttSl  me  whether  yoa  attend  faitMuIly 
to  private  prayer,  and  how  you  feel  when  alone  with  God.  This 
is  the  surest  test  by  which  to  judge  of  your  state,  and  you  never 
needed  it  more  frequently  than  now;  the  harass  and  turmoil 
of  business  might  be  less  congenial,  but  depend  on  it,  my  dear, 
it  was  not  more  dangerous  to  your  soul's  true  interest.  It  was 
not  more  necessary  to  watch  and  pray  then  than  it  is  now.  If 
you  get  yours  quite  right  with  God  and  keep  it  so,  noMm; 
can  hinder  you  from  being  a  useful  man,  and  I  believe  God 
will  signally  own  you  as  His  servant ;  but  if  you  keep  back 
uiything  from  God,  if  you  suffer  self  to  share  the  glory.  He 
will  frustrate  your  designs  and  spoil  your  happiness.  Do,  my 
Love,  get  all  condemnation  cleared  away,  and  be  able  to  look 
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straight  to  the  Throne  for  your  encooragemoit  and  tvwaxd, 
and  then  all  you  can  desire  while  your  heart  is  partially  carnal 
will  then  be  given  you,  though  not  valued  for  its  own  sake; 
like  Solomon,  vrbo,  nrhea  he  desired  simply  and  sing^  wisdom, 
heavenly  wisdom,  gained  both  riches  and  honour  and  glory 
as  an  overplus.  God  is  so  good.  If  we  could  only  see  Him  as 
He  is,  we  should  dedre  nothing  beside  Him  either  in  earth  or 
heaven.  Oh,  let  us  pray  and  watch  to  get  our  eyes  fully  opened 
to  behold  His  beauty,  and  singly  fixed  on  His  glory.  Oh,  it  is 
a  gUnioos  state  to  be  in : 

The  bliss  of  those  who  /My  dwell. 

Fntty  in  Him  believe. 
Is  mora  than  angel  tongues  can  tell. 

Or  angel  minds  oooceive. 

I  know  it  is,  and  I  hope  yet  again  to  experience  it,  "  :hen  will 
I  teach  transgressors  His  ways  "  (His  ways  of  marvellous  mercy, 
truth,  love,  and  faithfulness  towanb  sinful  man), "  I  will  declare 
His  faithfoInesB,  and  sinnen  sball  be  converted  to  Him." 

Bamoir,  Maeek  30,  '53. 

My  dearest  William— Your  letter  came  to  hand  about  an 
hour  since,  and  I  can  attend  to  nothing  till  I  have  written  you  a 
line  in  reply.  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  on 
reading  it  to  find  the  aspect  my  last  seemed  to  wear  in  your  eyes. 
I  am  sure,  dearest,  the  state  of  your  own  mind  makes  all  the 
difference  to  your  interpretation  of  my  lettos.  You  should  not 
read  mine  as  you  would  a  stranger's,  you  should  bear  in  min^ 
what  I  am,  and  what  a  sentiment  means  when  dictated  by  Love 
and  a  deep  and  absorbing  desire  that  you  should  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  others  as  a  man  of  God  "  thorooe^  fnnitshed  to  evoy 
good  work,"  and  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  pure  and  upright  in 
heart  seeking  only  His  glory.  I  was  not  when  I  wrote  "  dread- 
fully put  about  and  harassed  in  my  mind,"  l»it  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  been  operating  powerfully  upon  my  heart,  and  I  felt  afresh 
awakened  to  the  superiority  and  importance  of  spiritual  things, 
and  of  course  as  I  felt  it  for  myadf  I  fdt  it  In:  you ;  bot  I  think 
I  spoke  tenderly  and  carefully ;  as  to  scolding,  I  never  felt  less 
like  it  than  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  for  my  whole  soul  was 
melted  into  tenderness  and  sdf-abatement  Do  read  it  again  the 
fint  opportunity  and  then  read  yours  which  I  have  wKiosed. 

VOL.  I  M 
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not,  my  Love,  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  only  that  you  may  read 
it  now  your  mind  is  calmer.  You  could  not  possibly  construe 
what  I  said  as  against  revivals,  or  even  in  depreciation  of  them, 
when  J  so  carefully  guarded  my  words,  and  I  dm't  know  why 
you  cannot  understand  it,  I  think  it  was  plain  enough.  But  I 
see  you  are  dreadfully  harassed,  and  most  deeply  do  I  sym- 
pathize with  you ;  indeed,  for  me  to  be  happy  while  I  think 
you  are  not  so  is  impossible ;  though  I  was  not  unhappy  last  week. 
I  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  prosperity ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
know  even  that  was  dangerous,  and  expressed  the  anxiety  I  fdt, 
thinking  you  would  rightly  understand  me,  but  I  perceive  you 
cannot  bear  it ;  well,  dearest,  scold  me  if  you  Uke,  blame  me  or 
what  else  you  will,  hut  faithful  aswdl  as  loving  I  must  ever  be; 
my  conscience  compels  me,  and  the  more  I  love  yoa  the  more  I 
feel  it  a  duty. 

As  to  my  estimate  of  you,  surely  you  don't  fed  a  fear  that  it 
is  too  low.  while  I  am  willing  to  give  my  happiness  to  so  great  an 
extent  into  your  keeping ;  then  don't  call  it  scolding  or  seem  hurt 
when  I  give  you  a  gentle  caution  and  try  to  excite  you  to  more 
heart  consecration  to  ,  jur  Father  and  mine,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  confess  to  you  my  own  unfaithfulness  and  deplore  my 
want  of  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  with  all  sincerity  declare  the 
consdoosness  I  have  of  my  own  .unfitness  thus  to  stimulate  yon. 
When  you  seem  to  think  me  ofl&cious  or  bitter,  or  unnecessarily 
anxious,  it  makes  it  doubly  painful  and  cuts  to  my  very  soul. 
As  to  our  being  separated  in  the  sphere  of  our  action  in  the 
Church,  I  can  only  say  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  /  hope 
for  perfect  imity  and  fellowship  in  all  plans,  and  least  of  all 
should  I  think  of  separation  in  the  Oiurdi  of  God. 

Monday  evening,  June  13,  '53. 

My  on^/r  dbak  William— I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
kind  note  of  Saturday,  it  did  me  good  this  morning.  I  like  it 
better  than  either  of  last  week's,  there  is  more  soid  in  it.  and  only 
one  fault,  viz.  !)eing  too  short.  But  I  know  your  time  is  predous. 
and  therefore  will  not  complain.  Bless  you,  I  am  glad  you  so 
fully  redprocate  the  sentiments  in  m_y  last,  it  rejoices  my  soul 
and  fills  me  with  hope  to  hear  yon  say  so,  but  I  am  sorry  yoa  do 
not  write  a  little  imne  in  an$m»  to  my  letters.   I  do  not  mean. 
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dearest,  that  you  should  notice  everything ;  that  would  be  a 
task  my  love  would  not  impose  ;  but  some  things  I  often  wish 
you  would  take  up  and  write  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  answer ; 
you  can  easily  guess  what  they  are.  Yoa  promised  me  to  write 
a  line  sometimes  in  pencil  after  retiring  for  the  night,  or  when 
walking  by  the  wayside.  Do  sometimes,  there's  a  dear.  A 
stray  thot^lfat,  especially  when  tendo'  aad  heavenly,  will  be  to 
me  a  gem  of  great  vsdue.  Do  not  interpret  this  as  finding  fault ', 
it  is  not ;  it  is  only  a  gentle  remembrance.  I  know  how  your 
time  is  occupied  and  your  mind  also,  and  do  most  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness  in  writing  so  often.  The  unexpected  knock  of  the 
postman  alwaj^  excites  feelings  of  the  tenderest  affection  towards 
you,  and  causes  me  to  bless  yon  with  increased  fervency  of  soul, 
so  true  is  Tupper's  proverb,  "  A  letter  timely  writ  is  as  a  rivet 
to  the  chain  of  affection,  and  a  letter  untimely  delayed  is  as  rust 
to  the  solder." 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  got  on  so  well  at  the  School 
feast ;  you  ask  me  for  some  ideas  for  speech  ^  on  such  occasions. 
I  am  sure  I  can  send  you  nothing  worth  having,  and  besides  I  do 
not  know  the  style  of  speaking  acceptable ;  I  suppose  the  derdgn, 
importance,  and  results  of  Sabbath  School  teaching  form  the 
principal  topics,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  far  more  on  these 
subjects  than  I  do.  My  soul  deepfy  enough  the  vast  im- 
portance of  good  moral  culture  for  the  youthful  mind,  but  from 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  Sunday  Schools,  I  fear  the>  are  to  a 
great  extent  ineffective ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  seen  tail  speci- 
mens ;  I  don't  think  I  have.  However,  it  seems  t'^-  me  that  the 
Church  generally  wants  pressing  home  upo?  its  conscience  tie 
responsibility  resting  npcm  it  witii  regard  to  the  rising  ^-'neration  ; 
it  should  be  made  to  feel  this  one  fact,  that  of  all  spheres  of  labour 
this  is  the  most  important,  of  all  interests  at  home  or  abroad  this 
is  the  most  mom«itoas ;  of  all  its  efforts  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  and  the  glory  of  God,  this  promises  the  largest 
amount  of  success,  because  the  present  generation  is  passing  away 
and  will  inevitably  pass  away  without  being  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  Divine  truth,  and  whether  the  next  wiil  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action  either  so  impregnated  or  not,  it  rests  with  the 
Church  to  determine.  Fifty  3rears  hence  where  will  be  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  the  adi^t  population  of  our  world  ?  Almost 
without  exception  swept  off  one  by  one ;  like  the  floweis  in 
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Autumn,  they  will  have  ceased  to  Uve  and  move  and  think,  their 
influence  will  have  died  with  them,  and  but  a  few  eminent  names 
wiU  survive  the  wreck ;  but  the  chUdren  who  now  hang  upon 
the  breast  and  prattle  on  the  knee  will  then  be  the  Uving.  reason- 
ing, influential  men  and  women  of  the  world,  and  the  parents  of 
future  generations ;  destined  perhaps  in  the  providenct  of  God 
to  wield  a  mightier  influence  for  good  or  evil  than  any  which  have 
preceded  them  since  the  ocean  of  human  life  rolled  over  our 
earth  ;  how  transcendently  important  then  is  it  to  train  up  these 
young  beings  (the  fountains  of  so  much  future  influence  and 
power)  in  the  right  way,  how  important  to  impart  early  (before 
the  storms  of  iniquity  beat  on  their  defenceless  souls  and  render 
them  impervious  to  holy  impressions)  right  principles  of  action, 
light  for  the  conscience,  food  for  the  soul,  and  knowledge  for  the 
mind.  I  fed  this  too  deeply  to  express  half  what  I  feel,  if  I 
could  do  so  I  could  make  a  speech  myself,  but  my  views  on  this 
subject  are  too  large  to  be  conveyed  in  words.  I  never  look  at  a 
Uttie  chUd  but  I  feel  unutterable  things :  What  is  he  ?  What  will 
he  become,  and  what  might  he  be  ?  What  eternal  destmy 
awaits  the  immortal  jewel  todged  in  that  beautiful  UtUe  casket  ? 
What  influences  will  gather  round  it  in  this  Ufe's  pilgrimage  ? 
What  friends  will  aid  it  ?  What  foes  try  to  ruin  it  ?  are  ques- 
tions my  soul  shrinks  inm  aoswering  even  to  itself. 

Wednesday  evening,  June,  '53. 

My  beloved  William—  ...  I  am  glad  you,  my  Love,  are 
from  under  their  dominion.  Depend  upon  it  that  is  an  iron  rule 
which  stifles  conscience  and  bmds  the  soul ;  poor,  nay,  noble 
Kilham  had  courape  to  resist  it,  but  in  doing  so  he  proved  its 
strength  and  endured  its  inflictions.  Many  men  have  not  such 
courage,  and  doubUess  many  amongst  thtm.  even  then:  best 
men,  are  bowed  down  in  spirit  and  sorely  oppressed,  not  daring 
to  open  their  mouths.  Whfle  such  powerful,  organized  bodies 
exist  with  so  many  of  the  elements  of  pure  despotism  m  their 
constitution,  it  may  be  expedient  and  even  necessary  for  otiier 
large  and  more  Uberally  constituted  bodies  to  exist  m  order  to 
cwnpete  with  them  and  prevent  tiieir  complete  ascendancy  if 
this  be  God's  method ;  the  amalgamation  of  the  splits  of  Metiiod- 
ism  must  be  desirable,  but  it  wants  deep  consideration.  Be 
cautious,  my  Love,  let  no  personal  benefit  wdj^i  an  atom  with 
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yon.  First  be  fully  persuaded  in  your  own  mind  that  such  a  step 
would  be  for  the  goiad  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  then 
work,  for  it  with  all  the  skill  and  caution  necessary,  but  if  not 
fuUy  persuaded  and  ytX  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  your  present 
position  amongst  the  Reformers,  then  consider  whether  you  had 
better  seek  for  yourself  alone  (leaving  the  movement  out  of  the 
questi(»)  admission  amoigst  them,  ffmtk  over  (htk  rules  and 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried 
out,  and  lay  the  matter  continually  and  earnestly  before  God, 
for  it  is  an  important  matter  to  submit  yoorsdf  to  a  conference 
of  any  kind  ;  doubtless  it  would  be  to  our  temporal  comfori ;  I 
feel  this,  but  that  is  secondary.  Be  fully  satisfied  it  is  your  way, 
and  then  we  can  rejoice  in  our  prosperity  without  any  misgivings 
as  to  the  path  of  duty. 

Bless  you  a  thousand  times,  I  only  want  to  see  you  happy  and 
useful,  and  I  care  not  where  or  how,  provided  it  be  accordhig  to 
God's  will.  You  will  excuse  all  this  advice,  etc.  I  did  not  think 
of  writing  thus,  but  the  subject  agitates  my  heart  and  so  I  could 
not  but  give  it  utterance.  Those  thoughtfaliy  expressed  wordb 
about  preferring  to  go  back  to  business  to  staying  with  the 
Reformers  have  made  me  feel  anxious,  not  becau^  I  wish  yon 
to  remain  in  your  present  position,  nor  because  it  may  defer  our 
union,  no,  (nly  because  I  fear  you  should  get  wrong,  thouj^  I 
very  much  question  whether  the  movement  is  exactly  your 
sphere.  You  must  consider  the  law  of  your  own  mind.  Do 
pray  very  earnestly  about  it,  seek  specially  and  solemnly  God's 
guidance  ;  search  your  heart  before  Him  in  secret,  be  determined, 
bring  your  soul  to  it  in  spite  of  all  obstadui,  and  I  am  sure  He 
will  dkect  3rou.  I  have  began  to  pray  about  it  r^ulariy.  As 
to  business,  I  believe  you  may  just  as  faithfully  serve'God  in  it 
as  in  the  Ministry ;  whichever  is  your  right  place  there  you  can 
best  serve  Him,  and  He  hums  is ;  and  more.  He  em  in 
defiance  of  circumstances  put  you  in  it.  Oh  that  He  may  thus 
graciously  fix  the  bounds  of  your  habitation  and  choose  our 
inheritance  for  us ;  do  not  take  any  steps  in  order  to  marry 
which  you  would  not  take  if  you  did  not  know  me.  I  hope  Mr.  L. 
does  not  think  that  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  married,  and  have 
unsettled  your  mind  because  you  say,  he  thinks  we  want  to  get 
married.  Much  as  I  feel  this  separation  and  absence  !&  willing, 
nay,  desirous  to  endure  it  as  long  as  the  Lord  wills,  and  taatll  feel 
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it  so  much  is  the  fault  of  my  heart  (if  it  is  a  faah)  and  not  of  my 
judgment. 

I  shall  swell  this  to  the  usual  length  ;  I  often  think  of  the 
Frenchman's  apology  for  a  long  letter,  viz.  "  excuse  the  length 
of  this,  I  have  not  time  to  make  it  shorter."  I  feel  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  me,  for  to  prune  and  digest  mine  would  take  far 
longer  than  to  write  them  as  I  do. 

•  •••••• 

Thursday  afternoon.— My  dearest  Love,  in  reading  over  the 
preceding,  it  struck  me  that  you  might  gather  from  it  some 
objectiem  on  my  part  to  your  entering  the  New  Connexion,  there- 
fore I  refer  to  the  subject  again  to  assure  you  that  I  have  not ; 
I  only  wish  you  to  act  as  your  judgment  and  conscience  dictate 
without  reference  to  marrying ;  do  not  think  of  that  otherwise 
than  as  God  would  approve ;  I  mean,  do  not  let  your  desire  towards 
it  cause  you  to  take  any  step  your  conscience  does  not  fully 
approve.  Of  course  if  you  see  a  tiling  to  be  right,  then  there  is 
no  harm  in  considering  its  temporal  advantages,  but  I  need  not 
attempt  to  instruct  you,  neither  need  I  fear  the  integrity  of  your 
motives.  I  should  Bke  to  see  your  letter  to  The  Times  if  it  is 
inserted.    How  is  it  signed  ?    Send  me  word. 

I  hope  you  are  studying ;  you  do  not  mention  it.  Be  deter- 
nuned  to  make  the  most  of  every  moment ;  do  not  Id  trifles 
interrupt  your  study  hours  and  attention.  Do,  my  Love,  work 
hard  for  yourself  so  that  you  may  make  many  rich.  Remember 
time  flies,  a  momeru  at  a  time.  Oh  let  us  use  the  moments.  I  am 
ddng  so,  and  consequently  am  progressing,  at  least  a  little, 
according  to  my  ability.  I  am  mudi  encouraged  about  the 
music. 

W»d$ie$day  evening,  June,  '53. 

My  own  dear  Love — Oh  how  I  should  like  to  see  you  to- 
night and  hear  you  speak  to  me  in  tones  of  sweet  affection  and 
encouragement.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  fdt  veiy 
low  to-day  and  yesterday ;  the  principal  cause  of  this  depres- 
sion is  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of  my  own  unfitness  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Kfe ;  I  fed  my  weakness 
and  deficiencies  most  bitterly,  and  have  shed  some  bitter  tears 
because  of  it.   I  have  confidence  in  you  as  to  battling  with  the 
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trials  of  life,  or  I  think  I  should  sink  into  despair,  for  I  feell  am 
not  fit  for  the  world ;  but  you  will  be  my  defence  and  shield,  my 
prop  and  sncconr,  win  yoa  not,  deantt?  Yon  wiU  bear  wifli  my 
weaknesses  and  faults,  hush  my  fears,  strengthen  my  hopes  and 
efforts,  and  try  to  enter  into  the  indefinable  emotions  of  my 
sensitive  heart.  I  shall  at  least  have  one  being  in  the  worid  aUe 
to  sympathize  with  my  soul's  feelings  and  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  my  mind  and  heart.  Oh  how  sweet !  and  that 
being  holding  the  most  endearing  of  rdati<«ships,  bound  to  me 
by  thr  tenderest  ties ;  bless  you,  I  think  I  need  not  fear  the 
depth  of  your  sympathy,  the  strength  or  durability  of  your 
affection ;  if  I  did  fear  either  I  shook!  be  most  unhappy,  bnt  I 
do  not ;  I  believe  you  capable  of  more  than  I  once  did ;  I  think 
we  shall  be  (me  in  heart  and  aoul,  and  oh  this  is  everything ;  in 
body  we  shall  have  continually  and  painfully  to  part,  bat  in 
spirit  we  may  always  be  united. 

I  think  a  great  deal  about  your  being  out  so  much,  I  do 
hope  your  present  unsettled  and  whirlabout  life  will  not 
b^et  a  distaste  for  pure  domestic  home  bUss,  and  oh  I  do 
trust,  that  before  we  have  a  Lome  Providence  will  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  be  more  in  it.  Bless  you,  I  feel  indescrib- 
able things  to-night,  my  soul  is  so  full  I  cannot  write  at  all 
collectedly.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  pour  it  into  your  ear  ;  it  does 
seem  hard  just  now  to  be  parted.  I  feel  as  though  I  could  fly 
to  yoa,  my  wfade  sool  is  ^wn  towards  you,  if  I  could  explain 
what  I  feel,  and  how  I  feel,  and  why  I  feel,  and  all  I  feel,  I  am 
sure  you  would  sympathize  with  me  and  ciasp  me  more  tenderly 
to  3Knir  heart  than  ev»  yon  did  befcm.  I  say  this  because  I 
know,  that  although  perhaps  I  fed  too  deeply,  and  too  keenly, 
yet  the  class  of  feelings  and  their  causes  and  objects  are  pleasing 
to  God,  they  are  not  selfidi  bnt  purest  benevdmce,  bat  oh,  they 
are  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Pray  forme..  I  will  not  write  thus,  perhaps  it  grieves  you, 
though  I  hope  not.  Do  not  caH  it  sentimentalism,  devest, 
it  is  the  only  reality  of  life ;  what  are  aU  the  so-called  reali- 
ties of  this  world  when  compared  with  one  pure  affection, 
one  refined  emotion  of  one  human  soul?  Their  reality  fades 
like  the  bubble  on  the  wave  ;  soul,  and  spiritual  things  are 
the  only  realities  we  have  to  do  with,  and  all  relating  to  them 
are  to  us  of  paramount  importance.    Let  us  estimate  every- 
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thing  according  to  its  influence  on  each  other's  mind  and 
ktart ;  to  inflict  bodily  suffering  were  a  Idndneu  annpared  with 
diitrosa  of  mind  and  those  who  can  feel  deepest  themselves  will 

be  most  chary  of  the  feelings  of  those  they  love.  May  the  Lord 
give  us  grace  to  study  each  other,  and  love  as  He  has  enjoined. 
I  often  wonder  whether  others  feel  on  these  subjects  as  I  do;  if 
they  did,  surely  there  would  be  mm  happy  unions.  I  scarce 
ever  realize  the  happiness,  for  thinking  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  married  life ;  I  am  so  anxious  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  and  cannot  think  of  the  joy  of  being  either.  Never 
mind,  dearest,  my  heart  will  not  be  the  less  sensible  of  the  joy 
whm  U  comes,  and  perhaps  better  prepared  for  it.  Oh  for  grace 
to  do  my  duty  to  you  in  all  respects,  and  to  those  whom  God  may 
give  OS,  and  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world,  and  to  myself,  and 
thus  doing  it  in  all  the  relations  of  life  to  serve  my  God  in  serving 
His  chosen  oau,  the  service  He  Himself  has  required. 

Monday  night,  June,  '53. 
My  own  dear  William — How  I  should  like  to  see  you  to- 
night and  tell  you  lots  oi  feelings,  thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears 
which  would  take  too  much  time  and  patience  to  write  ;  patience 
is  a  thing  I  am  very  deficient  in.  for  more  of  it.  I  have  felt 
exceedingly  irritable  to-day,  the  music  has  tried  me  almost  be- 
yond endurance.  I  could  freely  abandon  it  and  never  touch  it 
more.  I  fear  the  result  will  nr.  r  repay  the  time  and  labour. 
Once  to-day  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  music  and  through  some 
biti-er  tears  looked  at  your  likeness,  and  said  to  myself, "  William, 
I  do  this  for  thee."  Yes,  all  the  other  motives  would  fail  to 
urge  me  forward  ,  for  no  other  being  could  I  endure  the  drudgery, 
but  you  like  it,  it  will  maJce  home  a  happier  place  to  you,  it  will 
help  to  raise  our  souls  to  heaven,  so  I  will  persevere  in  my 
arduous  imdertaking ;  it  is  an  arduous  one,  everybody  considers 
it  so.  Miss  .  .  .  never  knew  any  one  begin  to  learn  after  they 
were  grown  up,  but  I  will  for  your  dear  sake  go  on.  Measure 
my  love  for  you  by  this  standard  ;  think  of  three  and  four  hours 
a  day,  self-denying  toil,  especially  trjdng  to  one  whose  nerves  have 
been  shattered  and  whose  powers  of  application  and  endurance 
weakened  by  long  and  wearing  pain,  and  tlien  say  whether  the 
love  that  prompts  it  is  a  trifle ;  but  I  know  you  estimate  my 
affection.   I  am  quite  happy  on  that  subject  now.   Bless  you. 
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I  do  hope  we  shall  be  dear  to  each  other  as  the  apple  of  an  eye. 
If  I  thought  that  you  «o6«r/y  tkinh  what  you  lay  about  my  having 
no  faults  and  InHnnitiet  to  bear  with,  I  ihonld  ii^wd  be  un- 
happy, and  begin  to  think  I  had  unintentionally  given  you  a  false 
view  of  my  duracter.  Bdiev*  mm,  dearest  (and  I  know  myself 
better  than  any  one  dse  knows  me).  I  have  as  many  as  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  grace,  deep  affection  and  much  i^tience  to  endure, 
so  set  about  cultivating  these  virtues  as  quickly  and  effectually 
as  possible. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Tuesday  afternoon. — Thank  you,  darling,  for  the  kind  words 
contained  in  yours  this  morning ;  I  had  been  thinking  that  I 
had  written  too  pudonatdy  last  night  and  that  I  ought  to  re- 
strain the  tide  cf  leding  more  than  I  do  in  writing  to  you  ;  but 
no,  now  you  write  so  affectionately  I  will  let  it  root  on  and  push 
out.  just  as  it  will,  without  seddng  to  cod  or  restrain  it,  so  ^at 
you  may  know  of  what  I  am  mz.de.  Bless  you.  you  have  no 
reason  to  fear  abort  true  conjugal  bliss  if  yotir  love  is  only  deep 
and  fervent ;  I  thutk  I  have  a  soul  capable  of  enjoying  and 
yielding  as  much  as  most ;  but  remember  I  have  its  almost 
invariable  failings,  capable  of  deepest  feeling  on  one  subject  as 
well  as  another,  therefore  liable  to  anger  as  weQ  as  love.  But 
I  told  you  enough  of  this  last  night,  and  though  I  have  no  new 
thoughts  to  send  you  I  am  going  to  post  this  to-day,  because  I 
think  perhaps  you  would  feel  disappointed  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing if  there  was  no  letter,  and  peihaps  anxious  about  the  fate  of 
your  Saturday's  note. 

•  •  •  •  •  ■  ■ 

July  18.  '53. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Yon  ask  me  about  Miss  M.  She  is  a  simple-hearted,  (xetty, 
pleasant  girl ;  I  suppose  well-educated  ;  can  play  very  nicely. 
I  like  her  very  much  as  far  as  she  goes ;  I  appreciate  true  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  character  wherever  I  find  it,  and  I  think 
she  possesses  it.  She  is  not  in  the  least  intellectual,  quite  ordi- 
nary in  capacity  and  not  very  ladylike  in  manners,  though  she 
has  been  at  school  four  years ;  but  character  is  everything.  I 
like  her  character  far,  far  better  than  Mr.  Hale's  sisters  who  were 
more  polished.  You  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  I 
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never  yet  met  with  a  female  friend  able  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate my  views  and  feelings  on  the  great  subjects  which  appear 
to  me  the  only  mUtiet  of  life ;  all  tHioin  I  know  teem  to  live  in 

a  different  world  ;  they  look  not  at  the  future,  they  seem  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  present  little  paltry  things  of  everyday  life ;  I 
am  grieved  that  it  it  so ;  the  methtr$  of  hmmmiiy  want  different 

training  ;  surely  the  day  is  dawning  ;  I  believe  it  is  ;  may  it 
raiadly  progress.  I  otten  have  wished  I  had  one  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  my  views  and  reciprocate  them,  but  now  I  luve 
you  I  do  not  mind  so  much. 

/  am  delighted ;  it  makes  me  happy  to  bear  you  speak  as  you 
do  aboat  home.  Yes,  if  you  will  seeh  hxmt,  love  home,  be  happy 
at  home,  I  will  tptnd  my  energies  in  trying  to  make  it  a  more 
than  ordinary  one ;  it  shall,  if  my  ability  can  do  it,  be  a  spot 
sunny  and  bright,  pure  and  calm,  refined  and  tender,  a  fit  school 
in  which  to  train  immortal  spirits  for  a  holy  and  glorious  heaven  ; 
a  fit  resting-place  for  a  spirit  pressed  and  anxious  about  public 
duties ;  but  Oh,  I  know  it  is  easy  to  talk,  I  feel  how  liable  I  am 
to  fall  sh(Mt ;  but  it  is  well  to  purpose  right,  to  aim  high,  to  hope 
much  ;  yes,  we  will  make  home  to  each  other  the  brightest  spot 
on  earth,  we  will  be  tender,  thoughtful,  loving,  and  forbearing, 
will  we  not  ?  3^,  we  will. 

Tuesday  night,  August  2,  '53. 

My  own  DBAS  LovK— I  wept  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  this 

morning  over  your  kint  note.  Oh  how  my  soul  praised  God 
for  His  preserving  mercy ;  bless  you,  how  I  should  like  to  nurse 
yon,  and  press  your  poor  braised  face  to  mine.  These  accidents 
make  me  feel  very  anxious  ;  surely,  siu-ely,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  frequent  occurrences.  You  were  not  to  blame  this  time,  as 
you  had  no  warning  befordiand,  bat  my  Love,  never  venture 
behind  that  horse  again ;  it  is  wonderful  if  you  have  escaped 
serious  injury,  but  I  hardly  feel  satisfied  on  that  subject ;  I  do  hope 
you  have  been  to  a  doctor.  After  sodi  a  violent  diaking  you 
ought  to  have  same  suitable  medicine.  Now  if  you  have  not 
been  to  one,  be  sure  and  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  rest  till  you  are 
wdl,  it  tries  me  sadly  to  think  of  yon  taking  your  appointments 
in  that  state ;  I  think  the  local  preachers  must  be  rather  in- 
human if  they  are  not  willing  to  suppl;-  for  you  in  such  a  case, 
and  you  really  are  imprudent  if  you  do  not  let  them,  if  they  £u-c 
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willing  ;  but  I  trust  you  are  better  quite,  by  this  time.  I  should 
have  written  tCMiay  it  I  had  not  potted  one  yesterday.  I  nu»- 
took  Thursday  for  Tuesday  in  Saturday's  letter,  ai^  thoo^^t 
you  would  be  home  on  Ttweday.  I  hope  the  letter  came  before 
you  left  home  this  nnmiing.  I  have  felt  very  tenderly  aboot 
you  all  day.  Oh  what  a  mercy  you  were  not  killed  or  some  of 
your  limbs  broken  ;  if  you  had  been  killed  as  scores  have  been 
in  a  similar  way,  how  would  it  have  been  with  your  soul  ?  I 
have  thought  much  about  the  ten-iptation  you  mentioned  in  the 
scrap  on  Saturday,  about  the  rM^ty  of  spiritual  things,  you  said 
it  was  something  more  than  temptation,  No  I  it  is  not,  neither 
is  it  peculiar  to  you  ;  it  is  common  to  all.  I  have  had  it  pre- 
sented, as  almost  every  other  which  Satan  has  in  his  hdttsh 
treasury,  but  I  think  he  has  plied  that  with  as  little  effect  as  any. 

I  always  find  it  best  to  appeal  at  once  to  my  consciousness ;  I 
know  the  rdigion  of  Jesne  m  a  rtalify  joit  as  I  know  I  Uve,  and 
breathe,  and  think,  because  my  consciousness  testifies  it,  and 
that  is  a  more  powerful  thing  than  Satan's  intellect  or  logic ; 
it  disarms  him  at  once ;  on  other  snl^ects  reasoning  witii  Um 
I»as  been  my  bane,  but  on  this  I  never  reason,  I  refer  him  to  times 
and  things  gone  by  and  my  conscience  says  that  was  real ;  if  not 
let  me  have  aver  again  the  Uissfal  dehnim ;  trat  I  ibioir  U  mu 
real,  for  it  bore  me  up  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  made 
death  my  friend,  there  is  nothing  like  the  light  of  eternity  to&uow 
us  whai  is  real  and  what  is  not  Now,  my  dear,  how  did  yon  fp 
when  that  accident  seemed  to  poise  you  between  life  and  death, 
time  and  eternity.  Where  did  Satan  hide  himself  just  then  ? 
Did  he  come  with  his  foul  suggestions  about  the  delnsicm  or 
mystery  of  godliness  ?  I  think  not,  he  would  take  care  to  keep 
out  of  that  track  when  your  consciousness  was  fully  awake.  Oh, 
my  Love,  waich !  Satan  is  a  subtle  foe,  he  knows  just  the  temp- 
tations most  suited  to  hinder  your  usefulness,  and  he  knows  that 
just  in  proportion  to  your  otcn  personal  faith  in,  and  experience  of, 
the  glorious  gospel,  will  be  your  success  in  preaching  it  to  others ; 
he  knows  (none  better)  that  it  is  the  preadier  who  can  say  "  I 
testify  that  which  I  do  know  and  have  seen  and  handled  of  the 
word  of  life,"  which  is  mighty  through  God  to  tlie  pulling  down  of 
his  strra^olds.  It  is  soch  mm  he  fears  and  hates,  and  porsoes ; 
but  it  is  such  whom  his  Vanquisher  loves,  trusts,  and  upholds. 

Oh,  dearest,  be  you  one  of  them,  be  the  champion  of  real 
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godliness,  cost  what  it  may,  know  in  your  own  soul  the  mighty 
power  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  then  you  will  preach  it  with 
mJiU  influence,  and  abondant  snccess;  U  is  real,  more  real 
than  all  beside,  the  mightiest  power  in  this  wonderful  universe  ; 
true,  the  mystery  of  godliness  is  great,  but  it  is  given  to  the  real 
followers  of  Jesus  "  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  "  as 
far  as  is  needful  for  them ;  but  Satan  makes  so  much  ado  about 
the  mysteries  of  grace,  as  though  mystery  were  peculiar  to  it, 
when  all  nature  is  enveloped  in  mystery ;  and  what  can  be  more 
mjTsterious  than  "  thought," — what  is  thought  monoiy,  emotion  ? 
How  does  thought  arise  ?  How  does  memory  store  up,  and  hide, 
and  years  after  pour  forth  its  awful  or  pleasing  treasures  ?  Who 
can  explain  these  common  operations  of  the  mind,  and  nrfiat 
in  the  Bible  is  more  mysterious  ? — and  yet  I  am  as  conscious 
that  I  think  and  remember  as  that  I  live  and  breathe.  All  is 
mystery  around  me,  above  me,  below  me,  within  me,  before  me, 
but  yet  I  believe,  act,  plan,  live,  according  to  what  I  can  under- 
stand, and  must  be  content  to  wait  the  solution  of  these  mysteries 
at  some  future  enlargement  and  enlightenment  of  ray  faculties. 

All  men  do  this,  as  to  the  natural  world ;  they  acknowledge 
their  ignorance,  but  yet  believe  in  it  and  act  upon  it,  as  thou^ 
they  perfectly  understood  every  law  and  operation  and  tendency  ; 
then  if  mystery  is  so  common  in  this  material  world,  how  absurd 
of  Satan  to  urge  ti  as  an  objection  to  the  reality  of  a  S3rstem 
which  professes  for  its  object  the  perfecting  of  what  is  con- 
fessedly in  itself  the  most  mjrsterious  of  all  mysteries,  viz.  the 
human  soul  ?  If  the  gospel  were  less  mysterious,  it  would  lack 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  Divine  signature;  if  it  were  less 
simple  and  comprehensible  it  would  lack  adaptation  to  its  gteat 
object.  Oh  then,  let  us  hug  it  to  our  bosoms,  and  exult  in  its 
glorious  simplicity  in  dealing  with  us ;  and  reverence  and  bow 
down  before  its  profundity  in  all  that  relates  to  its  infinite 
Author ;  let  us.  my  Love,  experience  what  it  holds  forth,  and 
though  Satan  may  gnash  upon  us  with  his  teeth  he  cannot  hurt  us. 
Let  us  get  a  firmer  footing  upon  this  rock,  and  we  shall  have  a  real 
foundation  to  stand  upon  when  all  that  is  unreal  i;,  passing  away. 

But  I  forget  to  whom  I  write ;  you  know  all  this  better  than 
I  do;  ycm  are  not  ignorant  of  Satan's  (kvices,  nor  of  the  armour 
best  adapted  to  meet  him  in  ;  nevertheless,  what  /  say  may  help 
you  by  way  of  "  stirring  up  your  mind."   May  the  Lord  own  it 
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to  this  end,  if  it  be  nut  beneath  His  notice.  I  should  not  have 
said  that.  Nothing  is  too  insignificant  for  His  attention  and  bless- 
ing if  prompted  by  a  pure  motive,  bless  His  holy  name  I  He 
loves  to  use  weak  instruments  to  bafSe  the  designs  of  His  proud 
foe,  and  perhaps  He  may  deign  to  use  this ;  whether  or  not,  I 
had  no  idea  of  writing  thus  when  I  began ;  I  have  beat  quite  led 
off,  and  all  I  intended  to  say  is  left  unsaid. 


Friday  noon,  August  5,  '33. 

My  own  dear  William — You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
great  budget  like  this,  after  receiving  two  letters  this  week  long 
enough  for  a  fortnight's  epistles ;  wdl,  I  cannot  refrain  bom 
sending  you  the  enclosed  pamphlet  though  I  know  you  could  get 
one  in  your  book  parcel  for  less  than  the  postage  wi*!  cost,  but 
I  cannot  bear  to  let  yoa  remain  a  (fay  without  it.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  it,  whom  I  have  heard  and  seen,  and  for 
raising  up  of  whom  my  soul  magnifies  the  Lord.  First  then, 
read  the  little  handbill  enclosed  containing  a  letto:  frcnn 
Mr.  Cough's  pastor,  read  it  every  word,  and  believe  me  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  reality ;  when  you  have  read  it,  turn  to  the  last 
three  pages,  or  rather  the  44th  page  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
read  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  him,  and  depend  upon  it,  it  is  below 
the  reality — as  a  description.  When  you  have  read  it  begin  the 
sketch  of  his  life  and  I  know  you  cannot  help  reading  it  all,  be 
sure  to  read  it  at  once — and  then  lend  it,  and  when  you  have  your 
book  parcel  order  some  to  sell.  I  never  read  anything  with  such 
intense  interest  in  my  life,  it  is  true ;  its  subject  is  a  living  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  I  have  heard  him  myadf . 

I  was  at  the  Hall  last  night,  and  although  it  was  the  third 
oration  the  body  of  the  Hall  was  very  full,  and  the  platform 
above  half  full,  at  2s.  6d.  a  ticket.  I  did  not  intOKl  going  again, 
but  I  really  cannot  stay  away,  so  I  am  going,  all  well,  to-night 
to  the  Whittington  Club ;  talk  of  eloquence  and  oratory  I  I 
never  heard  any  before  in  c(nnparison  with  this.  I  thought  I 
must  have  come  out,  it  almost  overpowered  me.  I  have 
witnessed  much  enthusiasm  in  that  Hall,  but  nothing  to  equal 
it  last  night,  kept  up  through  the  whcde  address. 

Oh  in  some  parts  it  was  awful ;  my  father  sat  next  to 
me.  he  kept  turning  so  pale  and  his  hands  and  the  muscles 
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of  his  face  were  in  most  sensible  emotion  ;  his  description  of  the 
gradual  process  of  intemperance  could  only  have  been  given  by 
one  who  had  experienced  it ;  it  was  truly  awful,  but  oh  splendid 
in  the  extreme  and  true,  as  God  is  true.  His  eloquence  is 
irresistible ;  the  people  seemed  spellbound  while  his  graphic 
passages  lasted,  and  then  one,  loud,  prolonged  shout  and  cheer 
gave  him  breathing  time.  He  spoke  most  powerfully  on  the 
mighty  influence  of  woman,  and  told  some  telling  anecdotes  on 
the  subject,  he  appealed  to  the  young  ladies  present  with  earnest- 
ness which  I  trust  sank  into  many  hearts,  and  what  he  said  to 
jroong  men  is  beyond  eulogium,  nay,  I  will  give  over ;  I  am 
morti&ed  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  it,  and  oh  it  is 
all  accompanied  by  sucli  genuine  self-abasement  and  Christian 
feeling  that  no  one  could  help  being  electrified ;  but  it  is  useless 
me  writing,  I  am  so  excited.  I  have  been  to  three  or  four  places 
this  morning  to  get  persons  to  go  to-night  who  I  know  are  going 
down  to  destruction  through  drink.  Praise  the  Lord,  all  have 
received  me  kindly  and  three  are  gdng.  One  of  than  is  the  poor 
man  I  told  you  about,  he  has  just  been  here  for  a  ticket  I  bought 
him  last  night,  and  is  going !  Praise  the  Lord  with  me ;  he 
tells  me  that  he  has  not  tasted  a  drop  since  I  first  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  he  begins  to  feel  better,  and  indeed  his  parched  lips  and 
palsied  limbs  begin  to  assume  a  more  healthful  appearance,  but 
oh  the  struggle  is  fearful.  Mr.  Gough  described  it  last  night,  as 
next  to  hell  itself,  but  the  Lord  is  able  to  keep  him  from  faUing, 
and  I  have  contidence  in  Him,  and  I  intend  to  woric  more  in  this 
^ood  cause. 

Oh  how  I  praised  God  last  night  for  raising  up  this  man , 
I  believe  his  visit  will  be  a  Messed  epoch  in  the  history  ol 
the  cause  in  this  country.  The  Secretary  said  the  committet 
were  determined  to  keep  him  longer  than  his  intention ;  if  so, 
he  will  most  likely  visit  the  principal  towns,  if  he  stays  muct 
longer  I  do  hope  you  will  hear  hv.n.  Oi.  1  praised  God  for  giving 
me  to  see  the  importance  of  abstaining  from  the  accursed  stuff, 
and  I  praised  Him  too  for  enabling  me  to  keep  my  early  resohUim 
to  give  my  affections  to  no  man  who  was  not  of  the  same  mind 
bless  the  Lord  that  we  both  see  alike  here,  and  I  shall  b^  z.\mx 
to  train  up  our  children  perfect  Samsons.  Oh  do  all  you  car 
in  this  cause,  speak  to  moderate  drinking  professors ;  those 
dogs  on  the  wheel  of  the  temperance  chariot  destined  to  triumjd 
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in  its  march  round  our  world  in  spite  of  their  indifference  and 
opposition.  Get  some  copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  distribute 
them  either  with  or  without  being  paid ;  if  the  people  will  not 
buy  them,  lend  them  or  give  them  away,  make  them  read  it. 

And  now,  how  are  you  ?  Do  not  think  that  in  this  excite- 
ment I  have  felt  no  concern  about  you.  I  have  very  much.  Even 
last  night  in  the  Hall,  I  felt  arndous  about  your  poor  bruised 
body  and  I  do  hope  you  are  quite  restored.  Oh  I  did  wish  you 
were  with  me  last  night,  you  would  have  been  enraptured ;  if 
he  stays  in  London  you  mwsl  come. 

P.S. — ^Read  every  word  of  the  pamphtet. 

Monday  afiemoon,  15.8. '53. 

My  Love — ^Your  very  kind  note  did  not  come  to  hand  till 
after  one  o'clock.  You  mak„  me  smile  about  your  dreams ;  and 
did  you  really  feel  so  bad  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  me  ?  Well, 
I  dc  not  think  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  losing  me  in  any  way 
which  would  imply  dishonour  or  breach  of  faith  on  my  part,  and 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  some  such  phantom  to  be  worse  than 
death.  Dreams  are  strange  things ;  I  often  have  some  very 
exhausting  and  unpleasant  ones,  and  especially  since  I  have  been 
so  unwell.  But  I  am  not  superstitious  about  dreams ;  they  are 
generally  the  effect  of  ph3rsical  derangement,  I  think.  However, 
supposing  Satan  had  power  to  temfy  the  imagination  during 
sleep,  he  cannot  harm  us  by  dreams,  and  I  defy  him  to  scp^.^^te 
thee  and  me  by  any  such  means ;  wiale  you  are  pore  and  true, 
according  to  my  standard  of  truth  and  purity,  nothing,  nor  any 
being  can  come  between  us.  Oh,  it  does  me  good  to  hear  how 
yon  used  Saturday.  Well,  go  on  and  yon  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 
The  knowledge  of  such  effort  will  make  me  happier  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver.  I  want  you  to  be  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
then  I  am  satisfied,  but  short  of  that  I  never  could  be.  I  mig^t 
hide  my  discontent,  but  it  would  eat  out  the  vitals  of  my  affection 
and  leave  me  either  to  make  you  miserable  or  die  in  the  attempt 
to  act  a  false  part.  I  have  such  views  of  what  you  should  be,  and 
I  have  always  had  such  views  of  what  the  man  must  be  to  whom 
I  gave  myself,  that  it  would  be  bitterer  than  gall  to  find  mjrself 
bound  to  one  in  mind  ami  head  manifestly  unworthy.  Oh,  I 
always  prayed  against  it,  and  I  believe  the  Lord  will  guide  me. 
Bless  you,  I  have  confidence  in  you,  I  will  have  confidence,  and 
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I  will  be  thorou^y  happy  about  you,  and  then  my  health  will 
improve,  I  trust. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

We  now  have  as  significant  a  letter  as  any  in  the  series, 
a  letter  of  Catherine  Miunford's,  breathing  the  deepest 
spirituality  and  revealing  the  mystical  element  in  her 
nature — that  element  which  beautified  and  sanctified  her 
revivalism,  and  rendered  her  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
religious  history.  If  throughout  all  her  other  letters  one 
can  see  the  mother  in  her  heart  bending  with  solicitude 
over  the  Ufe  of  her  lover,  in  this  letter  one  can  hear  the  very 
beating  of  the  wings  of  his  guardian  angeL 

Thursday  afternoon,  December  i,  '53. 

My  own  dear  William — I  experienced  great  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  yoiu:  Saturday's  letter,  especially  as  you  referred  to 
my  remarks  about  my  thoughts  reflecting  our  future  oneness  of 
sympathy  and  feeling;  you  cannot  appreciate  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me  after  writing  a  sheet  or  two  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
to  receive  a  response  to  the  farHeular  subject  on  which  I  write. 
I  never  knew  that  you  loved  me  because  of  my  capacity  for  deep 
feeling;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  felt  discouraged  from 
writing  alll  felt  by  the  idea  that  you  would  count  it  extravagant 
enthusiasm,  or  wild  sentimentalism.  .  .  . 

Your  Tuesday's  notes  arrived  safe,  and  I  was  rejoiced  by  both 
to  hear  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  work,  though  swiy 
you  were  so  worn  out ;  I  fear  the  effect  of  all  this  excitement 
and  exertion  upon  your  health,  and  though  I  would  not  hinder 
your  usefulness,  I  would  caution  you  against  an  injudicious 
|HX>digality  of  your  strength. 

Remember  a  long  life  of  steady,  consistent,  holy  labour  will 
produce  twice  as  much  fruit  as  one  shortened  and  destroyed  by 
spasmodic  and  extravagant  exertions ;  be  careful  and  sparing 
of  your  strength  when  and  where  exertion  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  thought  much  about  the  New  Coimexion,  and  I  am 
sorry  you  propose  being  decidedby  what  the  quarterlymeetingmay 
do,  because  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  future.  .  .  . 

I  think,  dearest,  if  you  would  sit  down  deliberately  and  take 
both  sides  of  the  question  into  considNration,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  dedie  according  to  your  best  ji^gmait,  yoa  would  save 
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yourself  much  unnecessary  anxiety  and  vadllati(»i.  Decide 

independent  of  the  quarterly  meeting  ;  it  is  for  the  future  you 
are  to  think  and  act,  not  for  the  present ;  then  decide  for  the 
future,  uninfluenced  by  the  present,  trusting  in  God  to  dear  the 
way  and  fit  you  for  the  position,  if  the  step  be  agreeable  to  His 
will.  If  our  prospects  fail  here,  our  path  being  blocked  up,  and 
the  interests  of  ow  family  demand  it,  I  will  brave  all  the  trials 
of  the  voyage  and  the  climate  and  cheerfully  accompany  you 
across  the  Atlantic,  because  then  I  should  feel  "  Well,  we  tried 
the  only  path  conscientiously  open  to  us  in  our  native  land  and 
it  failed  ;  therefore  if  evil  befall  us  we  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  path  of  duty  and  in  the  order  of  Provid- 
ence " ;  whereas  if  we  fail  to  try  this  door  and  our  prospects 
darken,  I  shall  always  think  we  missed  our  way. 

I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  ground  which  Satan  has 
chosen  from  vriddi  to  attack  you  ;  I  appreciate  your  confidence 
in  opening  your  heart  to  me  as  I  know  you  would  not  to  another 
in  the  world,  and  as  a  "  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life, 
and  he  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  find  one,"  I  must  try  to  help 
you  to  search  your  heart  and  encourage  you  to  look  for  the 
victory  over  self  which  your  Saviour  has  promised  you. 

You  ask  if  such  feelings  as  you  refer  to  are  not  evidences 
of  a  bad  heart.  I  answer,  they  are  evidences  of  a  partially  un- 
sanctified  one ;  and,  my  Love,  just  in  proportion  to  your  satis- 
faction in  the  simple  fad  of  God  being  glorified  and  souls  being 
saved,  by  any  inslnmeiU  whatsoever,  put  so  far  is  your  eye 
single  and  your  motive  pure  in  your  own  individual  efforts. 
Try  yourself,  dearest,  by  this  standard  rather  than  by  your 
feeUngs  in  the  excitement  of  a  prayer  meeting  yibiea  you  are  the 
principal  agent.  I  speak  with  all  tenderness,  and  as  the  beloved 
of  my  soul  I  tell  you,  that  I  see  ambition  to  be  your  chief  mental 
besetment,  tiot  a  besetment  if  rightly  directed  and  sanctified,  but 
which  unsanctified  and  "  warped  to  an  idol  object  "  will  make 
your  life  a  martyrdom,  a  lingering  self-crudfixion.  Ambition 
even  to  save  sools  may  not  be  sanctified ;  but  ambition  simply 
to  glorify  God.  the  soul  sunk  down,  rather  risen  up.  to  the  one 
subUme  idea  of  glorifying  God,  must  be  sanctified.  A  mind 
fastened  on  this  one  object  will  take  pleasure  in  infirmities  even 
(such  as  want  of  talent,  etc.,  etc.).  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  it,  "  being  willing  to  be  thought  a  fool "  if  by  such 
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means  the  wisdom  of  Ch-^ist  may  be  manifested  and  glorified. 
This,  deai  st,  is,  in  my  opinion,  full  consecration  to  God,  titis  is 
being  like  Christ,  and  religion  in  all  its  stages,  I  see  more  than 
ever  to  be,  assimilation  to  Him,  more  or  less  perfect. 

Look  at  the  life  of  Christ,  analyse  His  conversations  with 
the  Jews,  and  what  object  does  He  ever  seem  to  keep  uppermost, 
vihai  was  His  chief  aim,  but  to  "  glorify  His  Father,"  and  so  I 
conceive  the  bliss  of  Heaven  consists  in  the  realization  of  that  one 

object,  the  glory  of  God  Try,  dearest,  to  get  the  ambition  of 

your  soul  fixed  on  the  glory  of  your  God,  and  it  will  bear  you  up 
to  one  of  Heaven's  high  thrones,  and  enrich  your  brow  with  one 
of  its  unfading  crowns ;  get  low  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cross,  and  he 
there  till  God's  glory  becomes  all  and  in  aU  to  your  soul ;  tell 
the  Lord  you  want  to  feel  willing  to  crawl  as  it  were,  behind 
every  other  Christian,  so  far  as  the  estimation  of  man  goes,  if  hy 
this  means  you  can  best  promote  His  glory ;  tdl  Him  that  yon 
don't  want  talent  and  popularity  if  you  can  glorify  Him  better 
without  them.  Tell  Him  your  will  and  desire  is  to  be  holy, 
leaving  Him  to  choose  your  employment  and  position,  and 
ask  Him  for  the  inward  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  what 
you  already  desire  may  become  the  actual  delight  of  your  life.  .  .  . 

Oh  my  dear  William,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  talent  or  leamuig 
(however  estimable  as  instruments),  nor  might  nor  power,  but 
"  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  It  is  a  soul  spending  itself  simply 
for  this  one  end  which  God  will  honour  and  w*ich  He  always  has 
honoured  since  He  first  spoke  to  man ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  other  motives  operate  will  He  cause  disappointment  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  present  state  of  the  Church  proves  this ; 
the  Church  has  got  machineiy  enough,  talent  of  the  first  order, 
numbers,  organizations,  money,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  God  set- 
to  be  standing  aloof  looking  on  and  saying  "  You  are  tryi  tO 
do  My  work  in  your  own  strength  and  in  your  own  way,  trying 
to  build  up  systems  and  teach  men's  intellects,  and  please  your 
own  fancies,  instead  of  ever  remembering  My  word  '  without  Me 
ye  can  do  notking,'  and  taking  h<dd  of  the  strer.,7th  and  grace  I 
hold  out  to  you  and  going  fortu  for  My  glory  cxy  to  save  man- 
kind." This  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  present  position 
of  the  Church,  God's  glory  is  lost  sight  of,  and  mim  is  set  up  In 
His  place  and  worshipped  ;  surely,  then,  God  is  just  and  true  in 
withholding  His  Spirit  till  His  Church  learns  her  own  weakness. 
I  bdieve  it  is  irith  mmOm  a  revival  mtist  b^,  their  self- 
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sufiiciency  must  be  destroyed  before  God  can  use  them,  their 
motives  must  be  pure  before  He  wiU  honour  them.   An  unholy 
nrinistryis  the  greatest  corse  of  the  Church ;  I  don't  mean  an 
immoral  or  outwardly  unrighteous  ministry,  but  one  muxdty  in 
sow/,  polluted  in  motive.   Talk  of  a  stiff  formal  people,  a  cold  do- 
nothing  people,  a  worldly,  proud  people ;  where  there  is  a  devoted 
faithful,  holy  minister,  I  don't  believe  it ;  there  never  was  sudi 
an  anomaly  lasted  long.    On  the  other  hand,  call  up  a  faithful, 
devoted,  holy  man  who  seeks  only  God's  glory,  and  be  he  talented 
or  not,  there  you  find  a  prosperous,  active.  Uving  Church.  When 
I  heard  Baptist  Noel  I  was  much  disappointed  as  to  talent,  but 
not  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  for  the  secret  of  his  universal  popularity 
and  extensive  usefuhiess ;  the  Spirit  of  Jesns  beamed  through 
every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and  vibrated  in  every  tone  of 
his  voice.  Anybody  who  had  read  the  life  of  Christ,  converted  or 
not,  could  not  but  feel  that  the  man  who  spake  was  a  "  follower, 
for  his  speech  betrayed  him  "  ;  there  stood  an  embodiment  of 
the  reUgion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  it  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be,  everybody  felt  its  power.   There  was  no  oratory,  no 
eloquence,  and  but  little  originality ;  so  that  considering  my 
disappointment,  having  heard  so  much  about  him  and  not  know- 
ing the  secret  I  should  have  wondered  why  I  felt  so  much,  such  a 
sense  of  solemnity  and  tenderness,  as  though  God  were  nearer 
than  usual,  if  I  had  not  understood  something  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word  "if  a  man  love  Me,  I  will  love  him,  and  My  Father  and 
I  will  come  to  him,  and  we  will  make  our  abode  with  him." 

Oh,  my  Love,  this  is  it ;  get  these  Heavenly  Guests,  and  they 
will  do  their  own  veork,  their  very  presence  will  constitute  your 
strength  and  ability  to  every  good  and  holy  wc»-k.   God  eon 
use  such  men  as  these  without  giving  His  glory  to  another, 
people  can  see  as  it  were  through  the  man's  own  self,  right  to  the 
embodied  Jesns  in  his  heart ;  and  hence  God  gets  the  g^ory  <rf 
His  own  work,  and  His  strength  is  made  manifest  in  weakness. 
Oh,  I  feel  that  if  God  should  ask  me— UTiat  shall  I  do  for  thee  ? 
I  would  answer  without  a  moment's  delay.  "  Give  me  grace  to 
cry  in  all  hfe's  conflicts  and  changes  and  temptations  and  in 
death's  final  struggle  as  my  Saviour  did,  "  Father,  glorify 
Thysdf,"  thou^  He  knew  that  to  do  so  would  txpott  Him  to 
contempt,  and  shame,  and  suffering,  such  as  had  never  been 
conceived,  except  by  His  own  omniscient  mind.   Oh,  I  shall 
never  forget  <me  seucm  in  my  Ufe  iHien  the  Divine  glory  eclipsed 
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my  spiritual  vision  and  seemed  to  enrapture  my  soul  with  its 
lustre.  Oh  how  truly  dignified  did  any  employments  appear 
which  could  glorify  God.  I  saw  how  rapidly  the  highest  Arch- 
angd  would  dart  from  his  starry  throne  down  to  this  mean  earth 
to  remove  a  stone  out  of  the  pathway  of  a  little  child  if  such  an 
act  would  glorify  God.  and  oh  I  felt  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my 
being  to  be  Me  to  do  it.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  just  as 
I  then  felt ;  but  Jesus  can.  and  He  will  if  you  ask  Him.  It  was 
in  secret  communion  with  Him  I  realized  the  glorious  vision,  and 
if  you  wait  for  it,  and  cry  as  Moses  did  "  diow  m»  Thy  g^ory  " 
He  will  come,  and  oh  the  comfort  and  the  light  which  such  a 
vision  leaves,  truly  it  lasts  many  days ;  even  in  the  darkest 
moments  of  my  sobsequent  experience  I  have  traced  its  glimmer, 
and  I  believe  Hell  itself  could  not  obliterate  the  views  then  given 
me  on  this  subject.  But  oh  how  it  tortures  me  to  think  it  was 
given  in  vain,  or  neariy  so.  In  vain  I  No,  perhaps  not,  I  still 
live,  and  bless  God  it  may  yet  prove  "  not  in  vain." 

Pray  for  me,  pray  for  me,  and  let  us  give  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
motion of  God's  glory,  and  let  us  ever  remember  that  God  is 
glorified  in  the  full  consecration  of  what  we  have,  be  it  smaU  or 
great ;  He  desires  not  the  increase  of  five  talents  for  the  loan  of  one, 
but  a  full,  perfect  consecration  of  that  one  to  His  own  honour,  and 
whoever  renders  this.  He  pronounced  as  hearty  a  Well  done  upon, 
as  upon  him  who  has  received  ten.  I  have  often  erred  here,  I 
will  try  to  remember  in  future  that  all  I  have  is  all  He  wants  ; 
you  remember  it  too,  dearest,  and  be  not  anxious  because  you 
have  not  as  much  talent  as  this  or  that  man,  but  only  to  have 
what  you  have  fully  sanctified,  and  you  will  realize  the  end  ol 
your  existence  as  fully  and  glorify  God  as  much  in  your  sphere  aa 
Gabriel  does  in  his ;  begin  and  pray  for  grace  to  "  glory  ^ii 
tribulation  and  in  weakness,"  that  "  the  power  and  the  ex- 
cellency may  be  seen  to  be  of  God."  Be  willing  to  oidure  the 
thorn  of  felt  insufficiency,  and  even  inferiority  to  others,  if  His 
grace  be  only  sufficient  to  make  you  useful  in  His  vineyard.  1 
bdieve  it  matters  little  whether  we  are  em|doyed  in  gatherinf 
the  sheaves,  or  gleaning  the  straggling  ears  after  the  reaper 
it  is  tlie  state  of  the  soid  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  employment 
not  the  employment  itself ;  to  glorify  God  is  enough,  in  small  oi 
great  things,  according  as  the  measure  of  ability  and  opportunitj 
is  ours.   Let  us  try  to  fix  our  eye  on  this  and  aim  at  it  alone. 
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Bat  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.  I  hope  what  I 
have  said  will  be  made  a  blessing  to  you,  if  so  tell  me  for  I  have 
written  it  in  great  weakness,  ai  itUtrvaU  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  sitting  in  my  easy  chair  with  a  dreadful  cough  tearing 
me  almost  to  pieces,  but  I  find  to  write  takes  off  the  leftkMnew 
and  weariness  always  attendant  on  recovery  from  severe  illness. 
Read  it  sometimes  during  the  week,  and  may  God  own  even  this 
weak  instrnmentaHty  dedicated  to  His  glory. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  points  in  your  last  week's  letters 
but  I  must  leave  them,  except  what  you  say  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shadfbrd's  kindness  making  it  most  difficult  to  leave.  Certainly 
it  must  make  it  more  painful  to  leave  them  as  friends,  but  it 
must  not  operate  as  a  servile  feeling  of  obligation  to  interfere 
with  your  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  judgment  and  reason ; 
such  an  effect  would  make  you  unworthy  of  such  friendship ; 
for  I  cannot  for  a  moment  think  that  such  an  effect  was  sought ; 
if  so.  that  altogether  alters  the  character  of  the  *et.  the  moliv* 
being  double ;  but  no,  I  believe  it  was  an  expression  of  pure 
friendship,  and  as  such  you  must  regard  it  and  not  allow  a  sense 
rt  obUgaticm  to  shackle  you.  But  I  need  not  mentitm  such  a 
I  trust  it  is  as  far  boieath  you  asm. 

A  is  impossible  to  read  this  letter  without  admiration 
and  without  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the  young  and 
delicate  woman  who  wrote  it ;  but  the  chief  impression  it 
makes  is  conceined  rather  with  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
written.  One  perceives  that  an  influence  of  the  sweetest, 
purest,  and  most  mystical  character  is  at  work,  with  all  the 
quiet  confidence  of  spiritual  strength,  on  a  nature  primitive, 
headstrong,  unruly,  self-satisfied,  and  yet  self-tortured  by 
doubts— a  nature  capable  of  greatness  but  susceptible  also 
of  ruin  and  failure.  One  sees  that  the  mothering  of  William 
Booth  has  begun ;  that  the  embrace  of  a  milder  and  a  purer 
spirit  is  beginning  to  enfold  itself  about  his  life ;  that  he  is 
conscious  of  an  inferiority  which  she  supplies,  and  she 
in  him  of  a  superiority  which  she  studies  to  enhance. 

Something  of  the  storm  through  which  he  himself  was 
passing  at  this  period  of  his  life  may  be  seen  in  the  letters 
which  compose  the  next  chapter. 
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WILLIAM  BOOTH  TO  CATHXXIMB  MVMFORO 
1853-X854 

The  reader  has  already  been  warned  to  expect  in  the  letters 
of  William  Booth  a  marked  inferiority  to  the  letters  of 
Catherine  Mumford.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  tribute 
to  his  character,  particularly  at  the  time  With  which  we 
are  dealing,  that  he  was  loved  so  earnestly  and  so  beauti- 
fully by  Catherine  Mumford,  that  she  deemed  him  worthy 
of  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  him.  One  must  be 
careful  to  remember  that  he  was  a  great  man  in  the  making, 
and  that  even  a  great  man  may  be  an  indifferent  letter- 
writer.  Moreover,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  warned  us,  things 
said  in  conversation  become  congealed  in  the  process  of 
writing,  for  paper  cannot  smile,  paper  is  brutish ;  and  his 
letters  are  largely  an  effort  to  express  himself  conversation- 
ally. One  realises,  too,  that  in  Catherine  Mumford's  hands 
these  letters  of  the  young  preacher  were  warm  with  the 
man's  life-blood,  were  instinct  with  his  attractive  character, 
were  living  with  the  magic  of  his  presence ;  the  paper  was 
not  bruti^,  for  his  hand  had  jnessed  it;  the  paper  did 
actually  smile,  for  his  eyes  had  rested  upon  it.  To  her  these 
troubled  and  often  untidied  letters  were  the  utterance  of 
a  very  real  soul — the  greatest  soul  she  had  encountered — 
and  their  feebleness  was  but  the  awkward  gesture  of  a  giant 
who  has  put  down  his  club  to  make  a  love-bow  of  a  withy. 

She  wrote  to  him  on  one  occasion  : 

Do  I  remember  ?  Yes,  I  remember  all  that  has  bound  us 
together.  .  .  .  Your  words,  your  looks,  your  actions,  even  the 
most  trivial  and  incidental,  come  up  before  me  as  fresh  as  Ufe. 
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The  main  interest  of  these  letters  is  the  revelation  they 
afford,  however  crudely,  of  a  man's  struggle  with  his  own 
soul.  William  Booth  was  not  bom  a  saint,  any  more  than 
St.  Augustine  or  St.  Francis.  He  had  faults ;  he  had  weak- 

ness ;  he  had  the  roots  of  sin.  One  discovers  in  these  letters, 
even  when  the  writer  flies  off  to  the  religious  phraseology 
of  the  day  for  a  release  from  pitiless  self-anal)^s,  that  he 

was  fighting  a  very  great,  a  very  terrible  battle  for  his  soul's 
existence.  They  do  not  give  one  so  easily  and  so  movingly 
the  same  sense  of  conflict  which  one  finds  in  the  letters  and 

very  honest  autobiography  of  Father  Tyrrell ;  they  are 
entirely  devoid  of  literary  chatm ;  they  do  not  deal  with 
the  niceties  of  scholasticism,  nor  moimt  into  the  empyrean 
of  philosophy ;  nevertheless  to  one  who  reads  with  sympathy, 
remembering  the  distance  which  separated  the  one  from  the 
other,  there  is  something  of  the  same  spiritual  struggle, 
the  same  spiritual  agony,  in  these  rough  letters  of  WiUiam 
Booth  as  flames  like  a  living  re  in  the  writings  of  Tyrrell. 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  revelation  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  William  Booth  as  he  white-haired,  gentle, 
and  patriarchal  head  of  the  Salvatio*.  Army,  that  he  had  to 
fight  for  his  faith,  that  he  was  often  cast  down  into  an  abyss 
of  despondency,  that  his  heart  cried  out  from  the  depths 
of  an  exceeding  bitterness  for  the  sympathies  and  con- 
solations and  domestic  kindness  of  humanity.  And  yet 
reflection  should  surely  convince  us  that  so  deep  and  bound- 
less a  love  for  mankind  as  that  which  characterized  his 
hfe's  work  could  only  have  emerged  from  tempest  and  peril 
of  shipwreck,  could  only  have  come  from  agony  of  the  heftrt 
and  through  bUndness  of  tears. 

That  which  must  chiefly  interest  the  student  of  this 
man's  extraordinary  career  is  the  immense  influence  exerted 
on  his  spiritual  development  by  the  woman  he  loved;  so 
great  and  high  indeed  is  this  influence,  that  one  may  even 
doubt  if  his  name  had  ever  risen  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
preachers  but  for  the  constant  pressure,  and  the  never-Ufted 
consecration  of  Catherine  Mumford's  beautiful  spirit.  For 
the  ider  of  these  letters  will  perceive  that  not  cnly  was 
William  Booth  laddng  in  many  graces  of  the  soul,  but  that  he 
was  poutively  swayed  at  this  time  towards  dangerous  paths. 
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There  was  that  in  his  surroundings,  il  not  actually  in 

himself,  which  tended  to  make  him  the  mere  popular  preacher, 
the  practised  orator  of  unctuous  phraseology,  the  seeker  of 
notoriety.  He  was  young,  he  was  itmuintic-looldng,  he 
was  poor.  To  be  married  to  the  woman  ht  loved~so  that 
she  might  talk  over  his  sermons  with  him,  among  other 
thingsr- was  a  great  temptation.  Further,  his  health  was 
extremely  bad,  physical  effort  was  sometimes  a  torture  to 
him,  the  discomfort  of  lodgings  weighed  him  down  and 
depressed  him  in  body  and  soul.  He  longed  for  a  regular 
income,  however  small,  for  a  settled  home,  however  modest. 
He  thought  that  the  unrest  of  bis  soul  would  cease,  and  that 
religious  quiet  would  possess  his  heart,  if  he  could  be  decently 
settled  in  life.  But  again  and  again,  all  through  these 
most  difficult,  most  crucial,  and  most  formative  years  of 
his  life,  he  felt  the  call  of  the  Spirit,  and  knew  that  there 
was  something  ahead  of  him,  something  beyond  a  home 
and  domestic  comfort,  something  beyond  the  affection  of 
friends  and  the  popularity  of  the  Methodist  Church,  to 
which  he  must  struggle  on,  for  which  he  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  every  human  wish. 

His  conflict  was  not  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  very  life. 
He  was  not  troubled  about  the  schools,  but  about  God  and 
his  soul.  He  did  not  have  to  wrestle  in  spirit  for  a  ground 
on  which  he  might  stand  firmly  and  utter  a  more  or  k  ss  com- 
promising Credo;  his  conflict  was  to  destroy  in  himself 
everything  that  warred  against  the  will  of  God.  To  him 
there  was  nothing  clearer  than  the  injunction  to  sell  all  and 
forsake  ,ill  for  Christ's  sake ;  but  really  to  sell  all,  really 
to  forsake  all,  this  was  the  cross  which  pressed  him 
to  the  ground.  And  sometimes  when  he  cried  to  the 
heavens  for  light  on  his  path,  the  darkness  deepened.  His 
hands  knocked  and  beat  upon  the  door,  but  it  was  not 
opened.  He  asked  and  asked  again,  crying  out  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  but  no  answer  was  vouchsafed.  Through 
all  that  time  the  way  was  not  dear  before  his  feet,  and  the 
groimd  on  which  he  stood  was  as  shifting  sand. 

Catherine  Mumf  ord  also  experienced  these  seasons  of  dark- 
ness and  silence  ;  but  she  was  living  a  solitary  life,  and  could 
patiently  wait  for  the  light  to  shine  and  the  voice  from 
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heaven  to  tpeak  in  her  hotft.  WiUiam  Booth,  mi  the  other 

hand,  was  preaching  to  increasing  congregations  of  people,  he 
was  declaring  the  good  news,  he  was  oiiering  salvation,  he  was 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom.  To  him  these  periods  of  darkness 
and  silence  were  infinitely  more  hard  to  bear  than  they 
could  possibly  be  to  Catherine  Mumford ;  and  for  him  the 
temptation  must  have  been  a  very  terrible  one,  not  to  strive 
any  longer,  not  to  expect  the  extraordinary  thing  to  ha.ppen, 
but  to  become  the  popular  preacher  of  a  countryside,  content 
with  a  traditional  phraseology,  and  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  saved.  Catherine  Mumford's  influence  was 
the  supreme  htmian  power  that  moulded  his  life ;  but  it  is 
evident.  I  think,  from  these  poor,  simple,  crude,  and  some- 
times irritating  letters  that  there  was  a  huge  strength, 
rock-like  and  original,  in  the  soul  of  William  Booth  which 
could  never  have  fitted  into  any  niche  of  convenience  nor 
have  been  shap^  into  any  semblance  of  smug  complacency. 

I  need  not  burden  the  reader's  mind  with  dreary  details 
of  the  sectarian  conflict  to  which  reference  is  constantly 
made  throughout  the  correspondence.  It  suffices  to  explain 
that  William  Booth  at  this  time  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Methodist  Reformers  in  Lincolnshire ;  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  ministered  were  anxiou?  to  keep  him,  and  were 
ready  to  provide  him  with  a  house,  a  hor  -,e  and  gig.  and  a 
salary  sufficient  for  marriage  ;  that  Cathei.ne  Mumford  dis- 
approved of  this  step,  and  pressed  her  young  lover  to  join  the 
New  Connexion  of  Methodists— a  body  much  better  organ- 
ized and  far  more  widely  distributed  than  the  Reformers  ; 
and.  finally,  that  while  William  Booth  was  drawn  very  power- 
fully towards  the  New  Connexion,  which  promised  him  a 
much  wider  sphere  of  useful  service  and  a  settled  career  as  an 
ordained  minister,  his  affection  for  the  people  in  Lincolnshire 
and  his  df>sire  for  union  with  Catherine  Mumford  tempted 
him  sorely  to  remain  among  the  Rdonners. 


WiUiam  Booth  to  Catherine  Mumford. 

x853.    (Undated.)    i  o'clock. 
My  DEA8  DARUMG  Katb— What  would  I  not  give  to  see  you 
this  afternoon,  to  sit  by  yoor  side,  and  tell  you  my  heart's 
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feelings!  Bless  you!  We  shall  yet  together.  I  trust  in  Providence, 
be  spared  many  precious  and  happy  hours. 

Home.  This  word  sounds  sweetly  to  me  now.  I  think  I 
shall  rightly  prize  one  when  I  get  it ;  at  home  with  you ;  to 
have  a  home !  and  it  is  your  presence  and  your  presence  only 
that  can  make  it  home  to  me.  Well,  then,  to  some  extent  you 
reciprocate  these  feehngs.  You  cannot  entertain  them  to  the 
same  extent  that  I  do.  You  have  a  sweet  home  now,  and  its 
quietude  and  solitude  you  enjoy  and  speak  lovingly  of.  I  have 
no  home.  Mine  is  a  lodging,  a  study,  that  is  all.  I  come  into 
it  tired  and  weary,  and  except  there  be  some  letters  or  news 
about  my  yet  having  a  home,  it  seems  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
place.  Well,  we  will  yet  make  home  brighter  to  each  other  and 
I  will  try  and  kiss  every  tear  away,  and  enhance  the  enjc^ment 
of  every  smile  and  make  you  as  happy  as  I  can. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  the  people  among  whom  I  am 
labouring.  I  believe  they  will  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  make  us 
happy,  and  I  hope  to  spend  a  year  or  two  longer  here.  I  have 
given  up  hope  of  our  people  generally  throughout  the  country 
amalgamating,  and  our  Circuit  seems  determined  to  hang  to 
the  whole  body,  and  so  I  don't  take  so  desirable  an  event  into 
my  calculations.  We  must  leave  our  future  in  the  Hands  of 
God.  Do  not  you  ?  Only  let  us  both  do  the  best  we  can  for 
ourselves  and  for  God  and  His  Church.  .  .  . 

Rbd  Lion  Strbbt,  Spalding. 

Mv  OWN  DEAR  Kate— With  feelings  of  very  great  pleasure 
I  snatch  up  my  pen  to  write  you  a  line— bless  you,  I  would  that 
I  could  see  jrou  and  that  I  could  rest  me  for  a  season  by  your  side 
and  tell  you  all  my  heart.  I  think  much  about  you  ;  your  eye 
is  ever  lookmg  down  upon  me  and  beaming  into  my  inmost  soul. 
You  are  mine  and  you  have  my  heart,  and  surely  all  this  ou^t 
to  constitute  rich  enjojinent  for  us  both ;  but  I  have  ever  missed 
the  present  happiness  in  seeking  and  grasping  ihe  future. 

I  want  you,  your  company,  your  comforting  and  consoling 
converse.  I  want  you  to  hear  me,  to  critidxe  me,  to  urge  me  on. 
I  feel  such  a  desperate  sense  of  loneliness,  so  oppressive  to  my 
spirit.  I  speak  and  preach  and  act,  and  it  is  passed  over ;  there 
is  no  one  with  whom  I  can  talk  over  my  per  omutm* ;  to  others  I 
cannot  mention  it  for  fear  of  being  thou^t  egotistic  <x  fairing 
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for  praise,  and  for  some  reasons  others  say  little  or  nothing  of 

it  to  me  ;  I  hear  only  of  it  by  hints  and  innuendoes.  I  want  you, 
too,  to  help  you,  to  make  you  hjppy.  to  bring  you  flowers,  to 
show  you  my  friends,  for  ou  to  enjoy  tbt  onshine  with  me  and 
the  landscape,  and  the  S  ihbuth  and  sv,  ,et  days;  bless  you,  I 
was  never  made  to  enjo}  iiytliing  alo  n.  Oh  that  we  could 
meet  only  for  a  time — ^but  we  musi  m^lf.  I  shall  not  write  again 
until  after  Quarter  Day,  which  is  on  Monday.  Thursday  is 
Spalding  Union  School  -  Feast.  A  great  day  here.  I  would 
that  you  were  going  to  be  here.  The  children  of  all  the  dissenting 
schools  meet  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  where  ar  address  is  ddivered ; 
they  then  walk  to  fields,  where  large  tents,  etc.,  are  erected  ; 
they  have  their  plum-pudding  and  beef,  and  afterwards  play,  etc.; 
then  comes  the  tea  and  public  meeting ;  the  shops  close  aiut  the 
whole  town  and  country  for  miles  round  turns  out,  and  thus 
give  a  public  verdict  in  favour  of  Sabbath  schools. 

I  spoke  at  St.  Catherine's  School- Feast,  although  the 
morning  was  wet  and  cloudy.  The  meeting  was  a  tritmiphant 
one,  Mr.  Shadford  in  the  chair.  150  took  tea,  besides  the 
children,  the  people  came  through  rain  for  mUes.  After  tea, 
the  speaking.  Mi-.  Ryecrof t  spoke  well ;  he  has  a  delightful  way 
of  speaking.  I  followed  him,  and  succeeded  to  my  satis/action. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  my  speech.  Introduced  by  the  anecdote 
of  Galileo,  who  when  tortured  by  the  Inquisition  for  declaring 
that  the  world  goes  round,  denied  it  when  on  the  rack,  but  when 
set  at  liberty,  stamped  with  his  foot  and  said.  It  does  go  round,  it 
does  move.  Well,  ist,  that  the  world  mover,  progress  the  sign 
of  the  times,  ist  on  its  physical  surface — Agriculture,  produc 
flowers,  animals,  all  improving  Arfs  and  Sciences.  Stage- 
coaches gone— now  the  age  of  engines,  telegraphs,  etc.  It  moves, 
—morally,  socially,  and  poUtically.  Benevolent  Institutions  are 
rapidly  rising,  although  the  Pope  is  still  in  Rome  and  Napoleon 
3rd  in  Paris  and  the  dave^ver  still  cracks  his  infernal  vidp,  y  Jt 
liberty  is  abroad,  men  are  thinking.  Hungarian  mother  is  in- 
stilUng  into  her  babe's  mind  hatred  to  Austria,  etc.,  etc.  Uncle 
Tom  has  been  written  and  is  being  read  evoyiriiere,  and  thoogli 
they,  the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  are  shutting  off  the  steam  and 
fastening  down  the  escape-valve  and  atting  on  it  to  keep  it 
down,  yet  the  boiler  may,  nay  win.  bunt  and  tiiey  will  be  caught 
up  to  meet  one  another  in  tiM  air  t  Yoa  rammber  tbe  bst  idea 
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is  stolen  fnan  Und*  Tom.  The  world  moves.  SpirituaUy. 
men  are  marching,  etc.  The  Italians  are  calling  for  Bibles.  A 
revolution  fraught  with  the  most  glorions  prospects  to  Chris- 
tianity is  proceeding  in  China,  etc.,  etc, 

and  proposition.  That  all  progress  past,  present,  and 
future— the  result  of  education.  Men  have  educated,  cultivated 
the  land,  the  wheat,  the  flower,  the  animals— men  have  educated 
brass,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  until  they  have  made  engines  to  grind,  to 
carry,  to  draw,  etc.,  etc.  Mind  has  been  educated,  or  we  should 
have  been  Dmids  at  this  day,  etc.,  etc. 

Spiritually  likewise— Martyrs,  etc.  Are  we  to  stay  here  ?  No. 
a  thousand  angel  forms  are  beckoning  us  onwards.  Our  work,  the 
regeneration  of  ourworld,  and  therefore  the  world  must  be  educated. 
And  to  be  educated  the  world  must  have  a  teacher ;  who  is  it  to  be  ? 

3rd  proposition.  Is  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  the 
schoohnaster  for  the  world,  for  this  adapted  ?  I  embrace  all 
who  are  English,  America  of  course  to  some  extent.  9je  has 
lessons  of  freedom  to  teach  the  slave-driver  ;  of  the  Kingship  of 
Christ  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  to  teach  Popes,  priests, 
and  Cardinals;  of  political  liberty  to  teach  the  spoilers  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  and  It  Jy ;  lessons  of  the  cross  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ  alone  to  teach  Universal  Man. 

For  this  work  England  adapted  by  her  power,  her  fame,  and 
her  commercial  relations,  and  to  thoroughly  qualify  her  she 
must  be  thoroughly  educated.  Not  merely  mentally,  not  merely 
morally,  but  r^oialy  educated ;  and  she  cannot  be  religiously 
educated  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 
But  I  am  filling  up  my  letter  with  what  will  interest  you  little  ; 
however,  it  went  wdl.  That  is,  as  I  thought. 

I  do  hope  you  understood  me  to  say  in  my  last,  bless  you, 
that  should  I  find  in  you  any  initebiUty  more  than  I  have  dis- 
covered as  yet,  that  I  wttf  beat  with  it  and  love  you  none  the  less ; 
bless  you  ;  do  not  say  any  more  on  such  subjects.  I  am  more 
than  ever  satisfied  with  you— mentally,  moraUy.  and  spiritually. 
CMj  it  is  that  I  am  irritable  and  will  want  bearing  with,  but, 
bless  you ,  I  wiU  be  aU,  aU,  aU,  aU  you  widi.  Bless  you,  I  love  you 
dearly.  My  soul  loves  you.  Cling  to  the  music.  Music,  oh  it 
win  move  me  to  ahnost  anything.  It  can  either  cahn  or  arouse 
me.  You  shall  have  all  my  temporal  emtowments  can  pcocore 
to  make  you  iapgy. 
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Caulook  Placb,  Hanlby,  Staffordshire. 

My  DEAREST  AND  MOST  PRECIOUS  SwEET— With  verj'  great 
pleasure  I  sit  down  to  write  '■)  you.  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
from  you  to-morrow,  and  I  trust  I  shall  hear  very  good  news 
as  it  respects  your  health  and  happiness.  I  think  I  am  better 
in  health  than  I  was  when  I  came  down  here — I  have  commenced 
washing  my  chest  well  with  cold  water  every  morning  and  then 
rubbing  well,  and  I  fancy  I  have  benefited  much  by  this  course. 
I  hope  to  persevere  with  it.  The  friends  manifest  much  anxiety 
about  my  health,  not  too  much,  I  do  not  think.  I  have  taken 
two  raw  eggs  in  my  tea  of  a  morning  and  two  in  my  tea  at 
evening,  and  I  think  this,  with  milk  and  oatmeal  in  an  evening, 
has  likewise  been  beneficial.  As  a  set-off  against  this  I  have 
worked  very  hard  ;  we  had  the  chapel  very  full  last  night,  the 
largest  congregation  by  far  I  have  ever  preached  to.  We  did 
not  Imve  until  20  minates  to  12,  took  down  50  names, 
making  upwards  of  200  during  the  9  da3rs.  I  stayed  in 
Longton;  I  am  now  at  Hanley  resting  for  two  days.  I 
commence  on  Sunday  in  this  chapel,  famous  for  its  size  and  its 
New  Connexion  reminiscences.  .  .  . 

You  will  be  surprLcd  when  I  tell  you  that  my  stay  down 
here  is  very  likely  to  be  prolonged  until  March,  perhaps  until 
Conference.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a  preacher  in  my  place  to 
London — and  a  correspondence  is  being  carried  on  with  Messrs. 
Bates,  Gillon,  Rabbits,  and  Cooke  to  that  effect— I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  terminate — I  trust  in  all  these  things  we  shall 
be  guided  by  the  Lord.  Certainly  the  work  at  Longton  was 
very  great  and  the  influence  very  mighty,  and  if  I  could  have 
stayed  we  cannot  tell  whoe  it  would  have  stayed.  I  do  hope 
you  are  well,  my  dearest.  My  expenses  to  Longton  were  about 
£1:5:0;  they  gave  me  £5 :  o :  0.  I  have  had  to  purchase  some 
things  in  consequmce  oi  my  loogor  stay,  etc.  I  wish  yon  weie 
here ;  I  have  just  spoken  to  Mr.  Mills  relative  to  our  marriage 
after  next  Conference  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty ; 
in  fact,  I  shall  very  impatiently  hear  <rf  any,  if  I  hear  at  all — 
but  there  will  be  none.  I  hope  you  are  doing  what  you  can  at 
the  music,  and  likewise  at  your  books.  Bless  you,  I  often  think 
about  you  and  the  future  and  our  home  and  our  /amUy,  if  God 
should  spare  as  and  trust  us  with  any.  I  hope  we  shaU  have 
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grace  to  say  in  all  things  and  in  all  dreumstances.  Thy  will  be 

done. 

I  hope  to  get  two  thorough  good  nights'  rest  and  to  be 
strong  and  well  by  Sunday.  Remonber  me  kindly  to  mother 
and  father.  Write  me  a  long  loving  letter ;  you  have  plenty 
of  time.  Pray  'or  me  and  I  will  pray  that  you  may  have  in 
your  soul  and  around  your  path  every  blessing.  And  that  in 
my  arms  you  may  find  your  earthly  heaven.  I  am  anxious 
that  it  should  be  so — ^nay,  it  shall  be  so. — With  my  heart's 
fondest  and  truest  love.  .  .  . 

P.S. — I  want  to  make  a  sermon  on  "  The  Flood  "  ;  if  any- 
thing strikes  you  on  the  subject,  note  it  down.  .  .  . 

Red  Lion  Street,  Spalding, 
Saturday,  9  o'clock. 

My  own  dear  Kate  —  Yours  has  just  come  to  hand. 
Thank  you  for  all  your  kind  sweet  connselUngs,  but  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  only,  much  more  for  4  years,  think  of  consenting 
to  such  an  arrangement.  No,  my  present  expectations  are 
these.  I  stay  with  this  Circuit,  and  diould  it  intend  to  amal- 
gamate, I  marry.  Then  it,  viz.  the  Circuit,  will  recommend  me 
to  the  Conference  as  a  travelling  preacher  and  stipulate  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  union,  which  amalgamation  will  be 
highly  advantageous  to  them,  that  I  be  received  into  full 
Connexion  at  once.  That  will  be  the  plan,  I  have  no  doubt, 
shoiUd  this  Circuit  agree  to  unite.  If  not,  we  must  wait  and 
then  decide  on  a  course  of  action.  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I 
do  not  intend  anything  of  the  kind  as  going  4  years'  probationist 
with  them ;  I  have  been  probationing  long  enough.  If  they 
had  a  Training  Institution  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  I 
differ  in  opinion  with  you  respecting  probaiion.  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  excellent  rule.  That  is  in  the  abstract.  But  you  see  it 
apphes  and  is  intended  to  apply  to  young  men  of  18,  19,  20, 
and  21.  I  am,  to  my  shame  I  tell  it,  '24-.  However,  I  have 
told  you  enough,  I  hope,  to  quiet  every  fear,  every  feeling  of 
pain  or  anxiety  in  your  bosom.  Be  at  peace  with  yourself 
and  with  God's  providential  hand. 

Of  course,  as  a  young  man,  if  I  go  I  must  go  as  a  young 
man,  and  submit  to  the  roles  of  yoong  men.  Bnt  even  now 
if  I  were  married  it  does  sot  foUow  as  a  necesstiy  result  tiiat 
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I  should  be  refused.  So  that  we  have  everything  to  hope  and 

nothing  to  fear.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  poorly.  My  face  is  sweUed  and  hard.  Some 
ladies  were  joking  me  last  ni^t,  sending  me  home  for  my  wife 
to  make  me  some  gruel,  etc.  If  you  were  here  to  tell  me  it  was 
bad  and  would  soon  be  better,  etc.,  etc.,  it  would  not  be  half  so 
painful ;  it  makes  me  peevish.  Kate,  I  am  very  impatient  I 
iiear  you  say,  "  Ah,  William,  I  know  that  very  well !  "  /  lov* 
you.    I  want  to  see  you,  etc.,  etc. 

My  love  to  your  Mother.  I  hope  she  is  better.  Keep  your 
spirits  up  ;  mine  are  good  for  the  future.  Praise  God  for  opening 
this  door.  Remember,  although  I  have  declined  this  invitation 
of  Mr.  Cooke's,  I  have  not  shut  the  door.  Four  years,  only 
think.  I  hope  Heaven  has  much  happiness,  sweet,  united. 
shared  happiness  in  store  for  us  before  four  years  have  fled 
away.  Not  but  that  if  there  were  some  College  or  .  great 
advantages  I  would  think  of  it ;  but  thane  are  not.  .  .  . 


Red  Lion  Street,  Spalding, 

My  own  sweet  Catherine  — I  have  felt  very  sweetly 
towards  you,  my  dearest,  ever  since  I  received  your  last  kind 
letter.  That  letter  did  me  real  good,  and  yet  I  know  not  that 
it  was  more  kind  than  usual ;  at  all  events  it  was  more  cheerful 
and  cheering,  and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  did 
me  good  and,  depend  upon  it,  I  have  felt  brighter  and  more 
tenderly  toward?  you  ever  since  it  came  to  hand.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  and  about  you. 

We  have  nad  several  very  bad  cases  of  cholera  down  here 
near  Holbeach,  and  I  hear  from  the  papers  that  it  is  worse  again 
in  London,  and  I  do  hope  that  you  are  taking  all  the  care  of 
yourself  you  can.  I  am  pretty  well  in  health.  I  am  careful 
with  fruit,  indeed  I  am  not  tempted  to  eat  any  but  pms,  and 
although  a  lady  sent  me  a  basket  the  other  night  I  never  eat 
above  3  or  4  at  a  time,  and  I  should  not  think  they  would 
hurt  me.  I  hope  you  continue  improving  in  jroor  health ;  send 
me  exact  word.  I  am  doing  a  little  at  study,  but  not  so  much 
as  I  should  like  to  do.  I  should  almost  like  to  get  away 
by  myself  tot  a  time  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  all  my  time  to 
close  mdiiig  and  tiiinkii^.   I  know  qoI  ^t  to  do  about 
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leaving.  I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise.  We 
shall  see.  Give  my  very  kind  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and 
also  remember  me  to  Miss  ^mith.  if  die  has  returned.  I  hope 
she  will  recover  both  her  health  and  her  spirits.  I  hope  indeed 
that  she  will  be  able  to  forget  that  fellow  who  deceived  her  so 
painfully ;  may  the  Lord  forgive  him,  it  is  hard  work  for  me 
to  do  so.  .  .  . 

I  have  received  yours  this  morning ;  the  above  I  wrote 
last  night.  I  am  pleased  with  your  letter.  But  as  undecided 
as  ever  with  regard  to  leaving  here.  If  I  do  leave  at  Christmas 
I  should  ver>'  much  like  to  have  the  intervening  six  months  to 
myself  and  go  to  Cotton  End  or  into  the  house  with  some 
minister.  I  am  gaining  a  Uttle  more  love  for  study  and  feeling 
daily  my  own  deficiency.  But  I  know  not  what  to  do.  If  I 
thought  the  New  Connexion  was  prosperous  it  would  alter 
the  matter;  but  I  am  afraid  not.  I  know  all  that  Mr.  R. 
says,  and  I  have  weighed  it  well,  but  I  should  think  they  have 
not  one  sphere  of  usefulness  anjrthing  like  the  one  I  occupy 
in  its  adaptability  to  suit  me.  I  tell  3^00  I  know  I  am  very 
superficial ;  you  know  I  am — at  least  /  know  it ;  no  one  can 
make  me  think  otherwise,  because  it  is  the  truth,  and  here  I 
have  opportunities  of  getting  matter  that  I  should  not  among 
them,  coming  not  so  often  before  one  congregation,  but  that 
is  not  all.  However,  I  caiinot  argue  the  matter  any  further ; 
we  must  leave  it  awhile.  I  am  one  hour  all  but  decided  to  go, 
and  then  when  I  think  again  I  am  decided  the  opposite.  I  am 
very  pleased  you  went  to  see  Mr.  R.,  I  hope  you  will  go  again. 
The  next  seven  months  make  no  difference  to  my  ministerial 
stattis,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  go  or  not  till  June. 
I  am  sorry  you  took  cold ;  I  do  hope  you  take  care  of  yourself. 
It  gives  me  great  pain  to  hear  of  your  continued  delicate  state 
of  health. 

HotSKACR, 

Monday  morning. 
My  own  dear  Catherine — I  have  expected  a  line  from 

you,  but  have  not  received  one.  I  expected  it  because  I 
think  you  promised  it  in  your  last,  not  because  I  wish  you  to 
send  me  more  than  one  letter  a  week,  l«jt  I  do  want  to  hear 
you  say  you  are  thoroughly  happy,  that  yop  are  satis^  with 
the  pianofort"  and  that  you  are  well.  .  .  . 
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I  am  thinking  that  the  next  ten  years,  if  we  are  spared, 
ought  to  be  the  brightest,  best,  freest  trim  care  and  most 
useful  of  our  lives.  Oh,  shall  they  not  be  so  ?  I  am  trying. 
I  know  I  am  doing  more  than  before,  but  I  am  not  do-ng  what 
I  ought  to  do.  Oh  that  I  bad  acquired  habits  years  back  that 
would  then  have  been  easily  formed  and  that  now  are  difacult 
to  acquire. 

I  had  a  pretty  good  day  yesterday— preached  from  "  Be 
not  deceived  "  at  ni^t.  It  seemed  to  go  pretty  well,  I  thought 
—I  have  heard  no  opinion.  /  was  much  pleased  witii  it. 
Although  I  worked  hard  yesterday  and  retired  at  ir.o,  much 
tired,  I  rose  this  morning  at  6.0  and  have  been  studying  and 
intend  continuing  through  the  day.  .  .  . 

Praise  God,  the  sun  shines.  My  heart  feels  freer.  My 
conscience  and  my  will  are  living  in  sweeter  harmony.  My 
prospects  are  brighter.  My  omfidence  in  you,  in  your  good 
heart,  and  in  your  large  soul  and  in  your  thoughtfulness,  is 
very  strong.  My  faith  in  my  own  affection  for  you  is  firmer 
and  more  unswerving.  Why  should  we  not  both  sing  and 
rejoice  and  praise  the  Loxd  ?  .  .  . 

I  can  see  plainly,  my  dearest,  that  our  influence  over  each 
other  will  be  inun«ise.  I  tremble  M^en  I  think  how  much 
apparently  during  my  last  visit,  I  exercised  over  you.  Ot, 
my  heart  must  be  thoroughly  Christ's.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  speedi  to  make  for  a  Stone-laying  and  I  must 
do  it.  Mr.  Jonathan  Rowbotham  lays  the  Stone,  and  I  am 
expecting  to  follow  with  a  speech.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  yet  to  be.  It  will  be  one  source  of  my  great  pleasure 
and  profit  when  we  can  talk  over  our  feelings  about  truths 
and  subjects,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  to  you  also.  Remember, 
you  promised  to  try  and  write  something  for  the  Magazine.  I 
will  be  contented  vrbm  you  have  tifed,  iHiether  yon  succeed 
or  not.  /  do  Hot/mur  yom  tMceuHng. 

HOLBBACH. 

Mondtty  utontiitg. 

My  own  dear  Kate— Somewhat  tired  I  sit  me  down  to 
write  you  my  Monday's  epistle.  I  preached  at  Holbeach 
yesterday  twice,  and  at  Holbeach  Hum  in  the  afternoon. 
Good  congregations  all  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  with 
a  local  preacher  jdanned  to  be  at  the  Hion.  He  was  unwell, 
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so  I  took  compassion  on  him  and  preached  for  him.  His 
brother  lent  us  his  gig,  and  I  drove  him  and  his  brother's  daughter 
there  for  the  tdf^bt. 

At  night  I  preached  from  "  The  harvest  is  past  and  the  summer 
is  ended."  etc.  A  hard  time,  for  though  I  had  some  little  liberty 
in  talking  there  was  a  hard  feeling.  In  the  prayer-meeting, 
no  visible  good  was  done.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Molesworth's 
governess,  for  whom  I  told  you  I  felt  concerned,  has  got 
salvatim.  I  hope  it  is  true.  .  .  . 

I  am  still  whirling  about  the  country.  To-night  I  go  back 
to  Spalding.  Tuesday  to  Pinchbeck.  Wednesday  to  Suttleton. 
Thursday  a  special  sermon  at  Boston.  May  the  Lord  save 
and  bless  the  people !  Oh,  my  dear  Kate,  let  us  live  to  God. 
I  wish  all  this  writing  was  at  an  end,  and  that  you  were  here, 
mine,  in  my  arms.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  having  fears  and 
doubts  about  the  future.  How  I  wish  the  Reformers  would 
amalgamate  with  the  New  Connesdon  or  with  the  Association 
and  that  all  this  agitation  were  ended. 

But  I  know  what  I  want.  I  know  what  I  must  have.  But 
I  don't  know  how — at  least  it  seems  as  though  I  don't  know 
how — to  get  it.  I  want  more  inward  power  and  life  in  my 
own  soul.  I  fully  believe  if  I  had  this  I  should  prosper  in  my 
work.  I  might  do  so  much  more  by  the  fireside  (of  the  people) 
if  I  were  living  closer  to  God,  but  my  best  efforts  and  desires 
— I  fear  my  motives — are  not  so  pure  as  they  ot^ht  to  be.  (A, 
that  God  may  save  and  bless  me.  .  .  . 

But  I  am  always  running  before  to  find  doubts  and  fears ; 
mine  has  always  been  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  life,  and  I  am 
fearful  that  it  will  continue  so  until  I  get  safe  into  heaven. 

Believe  me.  Your  dearest  friend,  and  that  nearest  my  heart 
yon  dwdl. 

Red  Lion  Street,  Spalding. 

Mv  DEAREST  Kate — I  did  not  write  yesterday  because  full 
of  anxiety  and  care,  and  I  am  not  much  better  co-day.  I  hope 
you  are  well  and  happy  in  the  love  of  Jesus, od's  well-beloved 
Son.  Although  cast  down  and  low-spirited  I  must  say  that 
God  has  been  blessing  me  of  late  and  watering  my  soul  from  on 
high.  I  am  detomined  to  get  more  religion,  to  cleave  to  Christ, 
and  to  conquer  through  Him  all  temptation.  I  had  a  glorious 
triumph  on  Friday  and  it  has  been  better  with  me  ever  since. 
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Mr.  Poole,  the  revivalist,  is  with  us,  and  I  like  him  much. 
He  is  rather  dark  and  heavy,  I  should  think,  in  his  preaching  ; 
btit  he  arouses  the  people ;  he  has  aroused  me,  and  that  is  just 
what  we  want.  In  this  respect  I  care  not  iHut  people  My  about 
"  alarming  preachers."  God  has  blessed  my  intercourse  with 
him,  hearing  him  tell  about  salvation  has  been  a  blessing  to  my 
soul.  !  am  living  near  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Hdpmetowatdi 
and  |»ay.  And  let  us  seek  Kis  present,  full,  and  free  salvation. 

Mr.  Poole  is  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  and  meditates 
going  to  America  and  jdning  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  I  should  almost  like  to  go  with  him  ;  he  gives  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  deadness.  stiffness,  and  formality  of  the  New 
Connexion,  although  not  exactly  indisposed  to  join  it  if  he  could 
be  taken  into  full  Connexion,  having  a  wife  and  five  children. 
He  is  a  very  valuable  man,  just  fitted  to  stir  up  a  slumbering 
church.  However,  I  think  <rf  offering  myself  to  the  New  Con- 
nexion. Ought  I  to  do  it  now  or  wait  a  few  months  ?  If  they 
are  low  and  yet  righi,  we  ought  to  go  and  try  to  raise  them.  I 
hope  Poole  wiU  go.  He  is  a  blessed  man,  and  yet  it  is  more  his 
peculiar  ability  and  fire  than  his  sanctified  soul ;  here  is  a  gnat 
difference  between  him  and  Caughey.  But  he  prayed  magni- 
ficently and  with  mighty  power  last  night  at  the  School  Meeting. 

Bless  you,  be  happy.  We  most  five  to  God.  He  will  guide 
us.  I  am  afraid  of  doing  ivrong,  and  acting  hastily.  It  pats 
me  past  study  and  everything  else. 

I  love  you  very  murh  and  I  am  sure  very  tenderly.  Take 
care  of  yourself ;  if  I  leave  at  Christmas  I  shall  come  up  and  see 
you.  They  tell  me  here  I  am  going  from  a  rising  prosperous 
church  to  a  sinking  one ;  it  is  not  oat  yet ;  I  know  n^t  the 
people  will  say  when  they  hear ;  but  I  care  not  tat  that.  I 
must  do  right. 

Oh  that  God  wookl  in  morcy  gain  jroor  fother. 


Spalding, 
September,  1853. 
My  darling  Catherine— Your  very  affectkmate  letter  with 
all  its  counselling  and  interrogatories  has  just  come  to  hand  and 
I  have  read  it  over  with  very  great  care.  I  assure  you  my  heart 
dictates  this  with  modi  affection  for  yoo  and  tiie  ten^rast 
concern  for  your  intoests. 
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I  am  very  sorry  you  do  not  like  Mr.  Rabbits'  style  of  sermon. 
I  am  afraid  that  you  will  often  have  to  mourn  in  the  future  for 
your  dear  Mr.  Thomas. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you.  I  do  not  know  idiat 
you  would  think  of  Mr.  Poole.  He  is  very  extravagant,  but  very 
powerful.  His  great  theme  is  salvation  by  faith,  present,  free, 
and  full.  I  yearn  to  see  good  done.  I  rather  imagine  that  our 
ideas  may  not  be  alike  upon  revival  matters.  Many  precious 
souls  have  professed  to  find  the  Lord  this  week  under  Mr.  Poole's 
preaching.  .  .  . 

/  am  seeking  purity  of  heart.  Seek  it  with  me.  You  believe 
in  it,  that  Jesus'  Blood  can  cleanse  and  keep  clean,  and  it  is  by 
faith.  Oh,  God  is  striving  with  my  soul.  I  do  want  to  give 
myself  up  to  Him.   Lord  help  me. 

Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  Cotton  End.  I  am  sorry.  Lord  save 
him  from  deadnesa  and  f<mnality.  I  wish  you  would  get  Finn^'t 
Lectures,  the  Lives  of  BramweU,  Stoner,  and  John  Smith.  I  do 
not  now  wo<  -*<;r  whether  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  Cotton  End. 
I  have  very  le  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Congregation- 
alism. .  .  . 

The  great  doubt  I  have  and  which  has  staggered  me  for  some 
time  with  regard  to  joining  the  New  Connexion,  is  my  being  so 
superficial,  but  I  must  work  harder.  Be  happy;  I  love  you 
dearly.  Praise  r,  d  with  me  that  He  is  saving  me.  You  have 
often  prayed  fr  i,  now  believe  for  yourself  also  and  God  will 
purify  your  heart  by  faith.  .  .  . 

My  health  continues  good.  My  spirits  are  better,  and  if 
I  have  a  good  week  next  week  in  my  ministrations,  I  shall  be 
on  the  mountain  top ;  but  whether  up  there  in  the  region  of 
rejoicing  or  not,  a  settled  peace  is  my  birthright.  He  bought  it 
for  me.  He  has  proposed  it  to  me,  offers  it  only  on  one 
simide  conditicm— believing  faith.  Lord.  I  do  believe. 

'Tis  done.   Thou  dost  this  moment  save. 
Redemption  through  Thy  Kood  I  have. 
And  spotless  love  and  peace. 

Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  will  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God. 

My  dearest  Kate — I  am  exceedingly  full  of  business  this 
morning,  just  snatch  a  moment  to  add  another  word  or  two  to 
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the  scrap  I  wrote  yesterday.  I  intend  using  some  of  the  leading 
ideas  you  gave  bw  in  your  last  at  a  sd^^tri-feast  to-night,  that  ir  if  I 

can  get  the  outline  filled  up.  Bless  you,  I  do  hope  your  health  is 
better.  You  must  get  well.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  Dr.  Franks 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  I  am  resting  pretty  quietly  about  the 
future.  Not  that  I  have  any  more  confidence  in  the  future. 
No.  But  I  have  more  confidence  in  this  Circuit  and  the 
hold  I  have  got  on  its  affections.  And  I  am  hoping  that  it 
win  amalgamate  and  take  me,  take  us,  along  with  it.  The 
weather  is  beautiful  and  the  country  charming.  I  am  comforting 
myself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  last  summer  we  shall  spend 
apart.  I  do  trust  that  God  in  His  good  pleasure  wiD  bring  or 
allow  this  to  be  brought  about. 

Several  sudden  deaths  have  occurred  lately ;  they  make  nie 
feel  solemn.  You  must  this  time  excuse  me  scrawling  so  and  I 
will  learn  better.  I  love  you,  my  dearest ;  my  heart  is  and  has 
been  of  late  very  full  of  tender  affection  for  you.  Oh  for  perfect 
unitedness ;  I  think  if  we  are  allowed  by  Heaven  to  be  onited 
outwardly,  we  shall  be  united  inwardly.  Oh  I  am  sore  I  dull 
count  it  my  highest  enjoyment  to  see  you  happy.  .  .  . 

Rbd  Lion  Stf^.et,  Spalowo. 
(Undated.) 

My  dearest  Love — ^Yours  is  just  tc  hand.  I  am  thankful 
you  received  the  money  safely.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  hear 
of  your  continued  ill  health.  Of  course  it  is  very  painful,  while 
I  fed  tolerably  well  myself,  while  every  one  around  me  makes 
merry  and  kwks  weP,  that  you  continae  fxroatrate.  Aral  yet  for 
some  reason  I  do  not  feel  your  symptoms  are  anything  like 
serious,  that  is,  I  have  no  fear  of  your  recovery.  I  will  pray 
that  it  may  be  speedy.  Oh,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  say  from 
my  heart,  God's  will  be  done. 

Now  to  answer  your  letter.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  yoa 
that  the  senmm  <m  Sunday  m<»iiing  did  encution.  No  sermon 
of  mine  has  attracted  such  notice  here.  But  unfortunately  the 
weather  was  most  stormy,  so  that  I  had  but  half  a  congregation. 
At  m^t  I  imadied  ham  the  "  Water  <rf  Life,"  Jdm  iv,  14.  A 
precious  time  I  had  and  felt  the  greatest  liberty. 

Last  night,  fair  night.  I  preached  from  "  Unto  you  which 
believe  He  is  piecknis."   Many  said  I  shookl  have  no  people. 
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it  being  Fair  time,  but  I  had  the  place  full  and  a  sweet  time. 
It  was  precious  to  my  own  soul. 

Yesterday  I  should  have  written  but  was  so  occupied.  I 

really  had  not  the  time. 

Mr.  Shadford  disapproved  of  my  having  laid  out  so  much 
money  on  that  piano.  He  says  he  wants  to  see  me  do  well  and 
does  not  want  to  see  me  in  poverty  all  the  way  through  life, 
and  he  thinks  a  comfortaUe  position  is  only  to  be  gained  as  he 
has  gained  his,  by  strict  economy.  /  have  my  own  virjis.  Your 
happiness,  your  well-being,  and  the  getting  all  the  comfort  you 
can  out  of  money,  those  are  my  mottoes  at  {xtesent.  How  can 
I  make  the  money  go  the  furthest  to  promote  your  blessedness 
and  thereby  my  own — ours,  ours  ?  jive  my  love  to  your  dear 
mother  and  thank  her  for  me  for  her  kindness  to  you. 

Red  Lion  Street. 

Mv  OWN  DARLING  Katie  — Oh  how  I  wished  yesterday 
evening  tiiat  I  had  wings  to  fly  to  you  to  hide  my  head  in  your 
bosom  and  listen  to  your  sweet  comforting  voice.  I  am  sure  I 
scarce  have  ever  yearned  for  your  presence  more  than  last  night. 
But  I  am  always  wanting  by  night  and  by  day.  And  the  time, 
I  suppose,  will  come  all  wM  when  I  shall  have  my  desire  and  have 
you  always  with  me. 

The  District  Meeting  yesterday  was  a  poor  affair.  Got 
myself  a  little  insulted ;  a  large  Meeting  yesterday,  it  is  true,  at 
night.  Spoke  with  some  considerable  liberty  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. Came  home  more  than  cwt  out  tA  love  with  the  Move- 
ment generally,  and  more  in  love  than  ever  with  my  own  Circuit, 
and  half  resolved  to  write  off  directly  and  offer  myself  to  the  New 
Connexion.  But  I  must  learn  to  wait.  Mr.  Staffed,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  others  from  our  Circuit  strongly  pressed  a 
motion  in  favour  of  amalgamation  with  the  New  Connexion, 
bat  it  was  lost.  I  supported  it  of  course  very  ^armly.  I  am 
thankful  our  peop^'^  are  so  unanimous  on  the  matter.  It  is  a 
good  sign  for  the  '  cure  and  augurs  success  for  my  plans  and 
schemes.  There  were  men  there,  and  there  are  many  Gazes  and 
Hazledines  and  Hurts  and  others  whom  the  New  C<mne3d<»t 
would  do  better  without  than  with.  But,  however,  no  more 
on  that  score.  You  will  post  your  letter  to  me  on  Thursday. 
You  will  not  iotfgA  a  few  ideas  for  a  school-speech.  I  have  ome 
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on  Friday  at  Holbeach,  a  public  meeting  at  Suttieton  on  Mon- 
day. Hanki  and      wife  were  at  Boston  last  night.  1  believv 

he  is  a  new  man  ;  he  has  given  over  smoking.  He  is  ' ,  r>-  an  ious 
about  the  cause.  They  intend  building  a  chapei  directly.  I 
wish  them  weU. 

And  now,  my  hotter  angel,  I  hope  you  are  mnd  iMiqjy. 
Bless  you,  I  looked  over  a  heap  of  music  at  the  limit wMin'  this 
morning  to  try  and  find  something  to  send  yum  bat  could  not  find 
anything  I  liked.  I  reciprocate  ill  the  sw«Bt  fedings  you  gave 
expression  to  in  your  last,  and  I  do  most  owaestly  hope  to  be 
able  to  enter  into  your  feelings  and  to  help  in  every  sense  of  ^ 
word  to  make  you  happy.  Give  my  love  to  yout  dear  nothcr. 
Whatever  you  do,  take  care  of  your  heahh.  .  .  . 

The  alternation  of  high  spirits  and  deject'  '  i  these 
letters  is  characteristic  of  the  writer's  tempera.  but  it 
may  in  great  meastire  be  explained  by  the  alternation  of 
health  and  sickness.  William  Booth  suffered  throughoat 
his  life  from  an  extreme  form  of  dyspepsia,  so  extreme, 
indeed,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  study  every  morsel 
of  food  that  entered  hu  body.  Tbe  seed*  ot  this  exhausting 
and  irritating  complaint  were  sown  in  youth,  when  he 
starved  himself,  worked  like  a  slave,  and  devoted  every 
ho'ir  of  his  leisure  to  the  e«atemmts  <rf  street-preaching ; 
during  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
the  complaint  manifested  itself  so  unmistaicably  that  only 
zeal  and  cotirage  of  an  unusual  order  could  l»ve  supported 
him  in  his  work. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  is  interesting  and 
surprising.  In  boyhood  WilHam  Booth  had  loved  fishing ; 
after  conversion  he  had  regarded  that  sport  as  a  form  of 
.irirVedness;  but  here  he  is,  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  indulg- 
irij?  n  the  more  muscular  and,  as  some  people  would  say, 
the  much  more  cruel  sport  of  diooting.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Old  Adam  is  so  strong  in  him  that  he  takes  pride  in 
recounting  his  prowess  to  the  woman  he  loves.  Unhappily 
no  reply  to  this  letter  from  Catherine  Mtarford  is  to  be 
found.  One  thinks  that  she  smiled  on  reading  it,  and  then 
sat  down  to  write  a  very  solenm  sermon  to  her  youthful 
lover. 
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HOLBEACR. 

I  received  your  kind  note  this  morning.  I  have  seen  The 
Times ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  respecting  either  the  amalgamation 
or  the  letter.  I  am  going  on  to  St.  Catherine's  this  afternoon. 
My  face  is  a  little  better.  Go  to  the  Concert  by  all  means  ;  I 
should  be  angry  if  you  did  not.  The  day  is  very  fine  but  ex- 
ceedingly hot.  My  head  aches  a  little  and  I  still  continiie.  as 
the  effects  of  my  last  week's  cold,  stiff  and  weary. 

I  did  last  Monday  (yesterday  week)  what  I  never  did  before — 
ventured  to  fire  off  a  gun  I  The  first  three  ot  foar  shots  were 
failures ;  afterwards  I  was  declared  to  be  quite  a  marksman. 
Yesterday  again  I  went  out  for  an  hour  or  two's  shooting.  And 
they  {MTonounced  me  a  dead  shot !  Now  do  not  go  and  scold 
me  about  it,  and  thus  frighten  my  conscience  until  I  cannot 
enjoy  it.  I  am  pleased  you  liked  my  letter.  I  hope  it  will  do 
good.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

P.S. — ^Heavoi  Uess  you. 

The  letters  which  follow  were  written  at  the  beginning 
of  1854,  and  show  that  William  Booth  has  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Lincolnshire  and  return  to  London. 

Bso  Lion  Street, 
Nm  Year's  Eve. 

My  dearest  precious  Catherine— Your  very  sweet  letter 
— almost  the  most  cheering  and  blessed  you  have  ever  sent  me — 
came  safe  to  hand  this  morning ;  after  a  long  walk,  right  welcome 
it  was.  and  be  assured  that  it  shall  for  once  be  answered,  though 
not  to-night— it  is  8  o'clock  and  I  have  to  be  at  Chapel  by 
10.  But  while  writing  other  letters  I  must  just  drop  a  line 
to  you,  and  yours  shall  be  responded  to  on  Monday  all  welL  .  .  . 

Be  assured  I  am  {deased  modi,  very  nradi.  with  yonr  revived 
and  soul-cheering  experience.  May  your  path  in  this  matter 
be  as  that  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  My  heart  tedi»t>cates  all  you  My  about  oar  future.  Nay, 
I  am  thankful,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  we  are  not  to 
be  married  yet,  as  I  wish  to  make  myself  more  worthy  and  more 
adapted  to  you— And  better  fitted  to  make  you  happy  before  the 
mntmnimtion  takes  place.  I  cannot  quite  so  oonfidently  as 
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you  rejoice  in  my  proposed  new  step;  there  is  a  darit  dood  .  .  . 

but  I  have  good  hopes  of  its  dispersion.  It  is  so  many  and  so  very 
kind  friend^  I  am  leaving — forsaking  of  my  own  choice,  and  a 
sphere  ^ch  is  so  adapted  for  me,  in  wMch  God  has  so  owned 
and  blessed  me,  and  for  one  so  di&'erent,  so  cold,  so  cramped,  of 
which  I  am  assured  on  every  hand,  on  authority  which  I  cannot 
dispute,  that  makes  me  sad  and  thous^^ful,  if  not  fearful,  lest  the 
step  should  be  wrong.  Yoa  see,  my  dearest  love,  you  sit  thor- 
oughly on  the  outside,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  practised 
working  of  the  thing — you  study  the  theory — I  have  long  since 
been  satisfied  with  the  theoretical  part  of  the  new  Connexion, 
but  the  practical  working  of  it  is  another  matter ;  and  when  a 
number  of  grey-headed  men  who  tell  me  that  they  are  fearful 
for  my  own  saJce,  that  they  say  so  because  th^  love  me,  that 
they  fear  I  am  stepping  ont  d  the  ohUr  ef  Pnnridtnet,  I  cannot 
but  listen.  ... 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  toodi  thte  subject — I  most  go  and 
risk  everything — I  just  wanted  to  send  you  a  waft  of  love  and 
pure  and  ardent  affection,  and  to  kiss  this  sheet  and  envelope 
and  to  send  them  to  meet  your  lipt  on  Monday  moniing.  .  .  . 
X854. 

Rbd  Lioii  Stbsbt,  Holssaoi. 

My  dearest  and  most  nauova  Katb— I  write  yoa  a  line 
in  great  haste.  I  am  at  a  distance  from  the  post  office  and  have 
many  doubts  as  to  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  post  this  in  time 
before  I  go  away  this  evoiing.  I  hope  yoo  received  mine  this 
morning  posted  on  Saturday  evening.  I  accidentally  spied  the 
ribbon  at  Mr.  Handy's  and  thought  it  would  make  you  a  nice 
pair  of  strii^  to  your  Mack  vdvet  hasmet ;  it  fast  soited  my 
taste  and  I  thought  you  should  see  for  once  what  my  taste  was. 

I  received  a  note  on  Saturday  from  Mr.  Rabbits,  stating  that 
it  was  agreed  that  I  dunild  go  and  Hve  with  Mr.  Cocrice,  according 
to  my  request.  I  knov*  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment ;  of  course  I  shall,  for  bringing  me  within  reach  of  you, 
and  we  most  have  fixed  rules,  etc.,  etc.— I  do  ht^  the  Loid  will 
bless  my  coming  up  to  town. 

We  had  a  very  good  day  at  Holbeach  on  Sunday,  9  or  10 
■oolt  fowid  the  Locd  at  idfj^t— «ome  very  interesting  cases. 
Last  night  at  HoR>e»di  Hnm  we  had  two  come  to  tedc  the  Loni 
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and  had  a  veiy  good  meetins-Md  I  hope  we  shaU  have  more 
to-mght.  To  God  be  aU  the  praise.  I  wUl  bring  that  extract 
from  the  Public  Good  with  me  when  I  come ;  I  think  it  meets  my 
view»-I  stiU  have  to  contend  with  much  argument  and  many 
regrets  ;  aU  the  people  look  upon  me  as  one  madly  leaving  the 
path  of  Providence  with  my  eyes  wide  open.  Truly,  if  my  way 
18  not  plam  and  my  ministry  successful  when  I  reach  my  new 
sphere,  there  is  bitter  misery  and  very  pjujful  regrets  for  me 

But  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  I  hope  much.  Be  happy ;  I 
talk  about  you  and  think  about  you.  The  friends  consider  you 
have  a  hand  in  the  matter ;  I  am  very  vexed  and  sony  that  Aey 
do ;  It  IS  my  work,  and  I  had  rather  they  thought  me  capable  of 
doing  It  myself.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  money  for 
the  piano.  I  shall  manage  until  I  com«  up  for  money  and  they 
pay  then-s<ftf  the  table,  if  you  can.  However.  I  would  ni 
trouble  about  that— never  mind  it.  on  second  thoughts.  It  is 
probable  I  shaU  be  in  London  about  the  third  day  of  February 
and  being  as  I  am  coming  so  near  you.  and  as  we  shaU  have 
abundant  opportunities  for  communication  and  counsel.  I  had 
better  name  that  time  to  Mr.  Cooke,  had  I  not?  Sendmeword. 
I  hope  you  are  happy  and  tht  i  your  health  is  rapidly  improving 
You  must  get  better  every  day  now  and  that  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  hope  the  step  is  right  and  it  will  be  owned  of  the 
i-ord.  Oh  for  a  nearer  assumption  to  Christian  character— I 
must  thoroughly  commence  life  anew. 

Give  my  tove  to  your  dear  mother.  I  sighed  out  your  name 
in  Spalding  pulpit  just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight— 
and  prayed  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity  during  the  coming 
year.  Write  me  a  line  directed  home  to  reach  there  on  Friday 
Bless  you,  I  have  strong  faith  that  we  shaU  yet  be  very  happy.' 
Oh  I  know  I  love  you.  highly  esteem  and  love  you.  and  I  know 
you  love  me.   Oh  we  will  try  and  make  each  other  happy  

R«D  Lion  Street,  Spauimc. 
Jan.  6.  '54. 

My  dbarbst  and  most  mciovs  Katb— It  does  indeed 
seem  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
I  do  not  desire  you  to  write  oftener  than  once  a  week  ;  at  the 
same  time  yoor  ktten  are  always  very  welcome.   I  am  sure  I  long 
very  much  for  yow  compuiy.  for  yoor  lodtty.  and  yoor  heip 
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I  have  felt  very  much  the  unpleasantness  of  being  compelled  to 
wait  so  k»g  before  we  could  be  united  since  we  parted.  But 

however  the  step  is  taken  and  it  must  be  endured  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Cooke  addng  to  oome  op  to  London  and  to  Bve 
and  study  with  him  until  Conference,  and  that  I  have  received  a 
letter  this  morning  stating  that  he  will  see  Mr.  Rabbits  and  the 
other  friends  and  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  my  doing 
so.  It  will  be  very  pleasant  and  we  must  make  it  profitable  our 
being  so  near  one  another  once  more.  If  it  can  be  brought 
about  I  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  here  now  as  quickly 
as  possible — some  whom  I  deemed  my  fastest  friends  are  very 
displeased  and  vexed  with  me,  and  my  position  becomes  daily 
to  my  feelings  more  painful.  I  hope  it  is  for  the  best.  I  think 
it  is.  My  mind  is  much  more  composed  about  it  thar  it  was, 
and  I  hope,  if  I  came  to  London,  to  spend  a  very  profitable  six 
months. 


New  North  Road,  London. 
(Undated.  Probably  one  of  the  fint  letters  after 
}oininf  the  New  ConaMdoa.) 

My  dearest  Catherine— (After  references  to  meetings) 
—And  now  I  want  to  tell  you : 

X.  That  you  must  write  to  me  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  and  I  am  ovenddielmed  with  busimn 
and  care,  and  I  cannot  exist  now  on  one  letter  per  week. 

2.  I  am  well  in  health  and  have  no  fear  or  feeling  about 
cholera.  When  I  say  I  am  well,  I  mean  I  am  very  much  better. 
My  appetite  is  good  and  my  digestion  is  improved. 

3.  Why  did  you  not  send  me  Mr.  Madand's  address  ?  I 
have  found  him  %n  i^iartment.  They  are  keepirtg  it  and  cannot 
find  him. 

It  was  foolish  of  your  mother  to  send  the  letter  and  address 
toBunduun.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  much  to  see  you.  I  have  wanted  you  this  last 
day  or  two  much.  I  am  for  Bristol  on  Saturday  and  the  follow- 
ing wedt.  Yon  win  get  down  sboot  the  same  time.  In  my 
Monday's  note  I  said  that  the  "  Bridal  Waltz  "  was  4s.  Shall  I 
buy  it  ?  I  have  no  notion  of  giving  so  much  for  the  Devil's  music, 
but  your  will  shall  be  done. 
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I  had  a  good  night  on  Sunday,  and  am  expecting  great 
things  at  Bristol.  The  friends  are  very  kind  and  Mr.  Bates 
is  in  excellent  spirits  about  things  and  quite  in  favour  now 
of  my  views.  In  fact,  we  have  some  very  encouraging  facts 
before  us. 

BeUeve  me,  my  dearest,  to  be-Your  affectionate,  constant. 

""^*«><^ef  WILUAM. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  BVANGBLIST  TSOUBLEO  ABOUT  MAMY  THINGS 
1854-1855 

A  STRANGE  Step  had  been  taken.  William  Booth,  the  fiery 
preacher  of  revivalism  in  Lincolnshire,  became  all  at  once  a 
humble  student  in  Regent's  Park,  surrendering  himself  to  the 
domination  of  a  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cooke,  theologian.  From 
excited  prayer  meetings,  from  furious  preadungs,  and  from 
the  popularity  and  hero-worship  of  tea-parties,  this  lion  of 
Lincohishire  suddenly  abased  himself  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  opened  Gredc  and  Latin  grammars  with  a  valorous 
effort  to  acquire  the  habitual  meekness  of  a  divinity  scholar. 

But  till  the  laac  moment  he  hesitated,  and  ahnost  at  the 
last  moment  he  threw  himself  ofi  in  a  clean  contrary  direc- 
tion. In  January.  1854.  he  wrote  to  Catherine  Mumford 
from  Holbeach : 

The  plot  thickens,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  tell  you  that  I  fear, 
and  fear  much,  that  I  am  going  wrong.  (He  speaks  of  a  fresh 
offer  made  to  him  by  the  Reformers,  and  then  inoceeds.)  My 
present  intention  is  to  tear  myself  away  from  all  and  everything, 
and  persevere  in  the  path  I  have  chosen.  They  reckon  it  down 
here  the  maddest,  wiMest,  most  immature  and  hasty  step  tiiat 
ever  they  knew  a  saved  man  to  take. 

To  this  and  another  similar  letter  Cathoine  Mumford 

replied  in  wise  and  quieting  fashion  : 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  stiU  perplexed  and 
harassed  lOxmt  the  change.  I  did  tiiink  that  there  were 
c«Miiti(»s  weighty  enouih  to  satisfy  your  own  nhid  as  to  tiie 
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pnqiriety  of  the  step,  and  if  not  I  begged  you  not  tc  act.  E -en 
now  it  it  not  too  late.  Stay  at  Spalding,  and  risk  all.  x^ray  be 
satisfied  in  yonr  own  mind.  Rather  lose  anything  than  make 
yourself  miserable.  You  reasoned  and  suffered  just  so  about 
leaving  the  Conference,  and  yet  you  see  it  wa3  right  now.  I 
never  suffered  an  hour  about  it,  after  I  once  decided,  except  in 
the  breaking  of  some  tender  associations.  Nor  do  I  ever  expect 
to  suffer.  I  reasoned  the  thing  out  and  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  all  the  Conference  battering  I  met  never  caused  me  a  ten 
minutes'  qualm. 

You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I  do  not  estimate  the  trial  it 
must  be  to  you,  and  the  influences,  and  the  circumstances  and 
persons  around  you.  But  remember,  dearest,  they  do  not  alter 
realities,  and  the  Reform  movement  is  no  home  or  sphere  for 
you  ;  whereas  the  principles  of  the  Connexion  you  love  in  your 
very  soul.  I  believe  you  wiU  be  satisfied,  whea  once  fam  under 
the  influence  of  your  Spalding  friends. 

Anyway,  don't  let  the  controversy  hurt  your  soul.  Live 
near  to  God  by  prayer. 

That  she  herself  was  in  no  fixed  and  unshadowed  state 
of  peace  at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter, 
which  she  wrote  to  him,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  a  week  or 
two  before  his  return  to  London  : 

Bless  you,  my  precious  one,  how  I  long  to  see  you  to-night. 
I  have  not  been  at  all  well  since  Friday  evening,  and  the  weather 
being  very  wet  and  foggy  to-day  I  have  not  been  out.  However 
I  have  not  spent  an  unprofitable  or  useless  day.  I  lay  in  bed 
m  nearly  12  o'clock  reading  the  blessed  Bible,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Magazine,  and  praying  for  thee,  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject  of  thy  last  letter.  No  doubt,  the  exer- 
cises you  mention  were  the  result  <rf  tanptation.  I  only  wonder 
Satan  does  not  harass  you  more  in  this  way,  seeing  what  you  are 
doing  with  his  Kingdom.  When  I  used  to  try  and  serve  God 
most  faithfully  and  do  mod  I  used  to  suffer  untold  misery  through 
what  I  believe  now  was  pure  temptation.  Oh  the  agonies  I 
sometimes  endured— since  I  have  been  more  indifferent  Satan 
has  let  me  alone  {comparatively),  but  I  intend  to  provok  -  him 
again  to  open  warfare  if  God  spares  me.  yea,  I  have  begun.  I 
trust  the  Lord  has  delivered  thee,  and  that  this  has  been  a  day 
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of  peace  and  success.  Only  mind  that  the  peopte  muitntnii 
what  religion  is.  and  thou  need  not  fear  their  being  excited- 
there  is  the  most  glorious  precedent  for  such  results.  I  believe 
in  revivalism  with  aU  my  soul.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  God's  idea 
of  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Of  course  you  know  what  /  mean 
by  revivalism,  the  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  I  believe 
these  areamk;  on.  do  «tf  thy  duty  and  leave  results  with 
God. 

I  do  wish  I  could  see  you  to-night ;  I  feel  tired  and  prostrate 
and  my  spirit  very,  very  tender ;  thy  sympathizing  voice  would 
be  sweet  indeed,  and  though  tired  I  could  welcome  thee  home 
with  a  smUe.  and  lay  my  hand  on  thy  head  and  sympathize 
with  Mm  in  thy  weariness.  WeU.  it  win  soon  be  if  God  permits, 
and  we  shall  indeed  be  one.  one  in  love.  Oh  blessed  lot  and 
hallowed  even  as  the  joy  of  angels  where  godliness  and  love  unite 
two  hearts  in  one.  Good-night,  dearest.  I  sleep  with  thy  loving 
letter  in  my  bosom  and  sometimes  dream  about  thee.  God 
bless  thee.  I  often  think  about  that  night  thou  wast  so  late 
home  from  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Rabbits' ;  thy  tenderness  of  manner 
to  me  when  thou  first  came  in  has  never  passed  away,  and  my 
mind  seems  to  go  back  to  it  as  to  a  gieen  spot  in  cor  intereooise 

The  meeting  of  the  long-separated  lovers  in  February, 
1854,  is  nol  described,  but  from  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment, written  many  years  afterwards  by  Catherine  Mumford. 
one  gathers  that  happiness  co-existed  with  fresh  difficulties 
in  this  reunion  which  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration  : 

The  return  of  W.  to  London  was  to  me  of  course  a  cause  of 
extreme  gratification.  We  were  once  more  within  reach  of  each 
other.  Personal  communion  is  so  much  more  sati^ctory  for 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  counsel  than  conespondence. 
We  met  at  regular  intervals. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  insisted  upon,  after  our  eogagemmt 
was  that  stated  times  should  be  fixed  for  our  meetings.  It  was 
always  a  point  of  conscience  with  me,  not  in  any  way  to  allow 
any  service  rendered  me  to  hinder  either  W.  or  any  one  ebe  in 
the  discharge  of  any  higher  duty. 

We  could  now  compare  notes  also  as  to  our  mutual  studies 
and  tasks— the  varied  plans  that  we  fonned  for  future  useful- 
ness. It  was  no  Uttle  gratification  to  me  abo  to  know  that  W 
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was  once  more  devotiog  bis  time  to  mental  improvement.  I  had 
always  estimated  the  College  foUure  as  a  calamity.  Perhaps 
I  over-estimated  those  literary  and  intellectual  opportunitiii 
which  college  supplied— I  think  I  did,  in  view  of  what  I  have 
letmt  since  then.  Still  those  were  my  notions  at  that  time,  and 
I  regarded  this  |»eaent  arrangement  by  wbidi  W.  was  once  mM« 
set  down  to  a  regular  course  of  study  as  a  sort  of  modified  com- 
pensation. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  I  was 
wonderfully  wdl  satisfied  with  the  present  position  oi  affldn, 
and  was  very  grateful  to  God  for  having  so  far  as  I  could  see  led 
us  into  the  path  wnich  had  every  likelihood  of  terminating  in  a 
sphere  of  as  great  uaefuIneaB  and  happiness  as  I  could  have  ever 
deemed  possible. 

Still  W.  was  not  satisfied.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  really 
unhappy,  abnost  as  unsettled  as  ever.  The  first  part  of  bis 
Spalding  life  was  in  some  senses  the  happiest  portion  of  his  early 
career.  He  was  contented,  and  having  known  nothing  higher, 
his  present  positicm,  with  its  immediate  prospects,  would  have 
been  as  Paradise  to  him  compared  even  with  that,  but  he  had 
tasted  of  something  which  in  his  estimation  presented  a  superior 
opportunity  of  us^ufaiess  than  either  this  or  that.  To  be  fully 
understood,  I  must  go  back  a  little. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Spalding,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  condition  of  great  me'ntal  and  spiritual  depression.  The 
Devil  buffeted  him  sorely.  He  was  a  prey  to  constant  tonpta- 
tions,  temptations  that  made  his  life  more  or  less  a  misery. 

Then  the  direct  results  in  the  shape  of  conversions  that 
followed  his  ministry  were  very  small  in  compariacm  with  what 
he  felt  was  his  privilege  to  see.  He  had  come  in  the  past  to  be 
more  or  less  content  with  this  state  of  things,  but  varied  circum- 
stances and  influences  wdce  him  up  out  <rf  this  slumber,  and 
he  upbraided  himself  continually  that  his  work  was  not  mm 
{productive. 

About  this  time  a  very  useful  {weadier  »  visited  the  Circuit. 

W.  had  heard  many  stories  of  the  results  that  followed  this  man's 
ministrations.  He  was  by  repute  a  piain,  simple  preacher,  but 
his  word  was  attended  by  a  power  tiiat  was  very  ivmarkabL, 
sinners  by  scores  being  brought  to  God  in  connection  with  it. 
The  visit  of  this  preacher  was  looked  forward  to  by  W.  with 
'  Tha  Rev.  Ricbard  Poole. 
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Interett,  he  reckoning  that  he  mig^t  be  able  to  leam 
something  from  him,  and  resolved  to  watch  him  accordingly. 

The  service  arranged  for  came,  and  the  Preacher,  and  W. 
was  tiiere  to  team  wiOLt  he  could  from  the  example.  And  he 
did  leam ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  derived  a 
lesson  that  made  a  mark  upon  his  own  after  life.  In  this  man 
of  God  three  things  were  made  strikingly  apparent  in  this  one 
service,  and  they  were — 

ist.  Directness  of  aim.  Every  word  and  movement  in- 
dicating that  he  was  determined  to  bring  that  audience,  young 
and  old,  into  harmony  with  God,  and  this  was  to  be  done  that 
very  night  before  he  parted  with  them  if  it  was  possible. 

and.  Simplicity  of  method,  the  simjtot  wwds,  the  plainest 
illustrations,  the  matt  homdy  and  stiiUng  facts  bdng  used 
throughout  «ie  discourse. 

3rd.  The  most  direct  dependence  upon  God  for  the  result. 

W.  went  boma  tiiat  nig^t  a  wiser  man  and  in  his  diamber 
gave  himself  up  afresh,  promising  God  never  to  be  satisfied  in  any 
sermon  he  preached  to  sini;«rs  without  seeing  some  souls  at  least 
yield  thenudves  up  to  the  service  of  God. 

That  William  Booth  did  not  make  a  good  theological 
student  goes  without  saying.  Into  the  speculations  of 
philosophy  he  never  entered,  and  for  the  laborious  study 
of  theology  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  could  never  have  had 
a  fruitM  inclination.  "  He  might  often  have  been  found." 
says  Commisakmer  Booth-Tucker.  "  on  his  face  in  an  agony 
of  prayer  when  he  ought  to  have  been  mastering  Greek 
verbs."  Yet  he  was  conscious  in  himself  of  a  need  for 
knowledge,  and  agonized  more  often  than  was  good  for 
his  health  over  intellectual  deficiencies. 

Monday— Visited  the  British  Museum.  Walked  up  and 
down  there  praying  that  God  would  enable  me  to  acquire  know- 
ledge to  increase  my  power  of  taefulness. 

The  call  to  active  work  interrupted  his  studies :  the 
thought  that  men  and  women  were  perishing  of  iniquity 
while  he  turned  the  pages  of  text-books  was  like  a  madness 
inhisteain;  he  q)entmM«  hours  than  was  wise  for  a  student 
in  preaching  reli|^  to  the  pe(q[^  of  Londfm.  On  the  very 
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day  of  his  arrival  he  preached  in  Brunswick  Street  Chapel, 

"  when  fifteen  souls  sought  salvation."  A  month  after- 
wards he  was  conducting  services  in  Wapping,  probably 
his  first  acquaintance  with  East  London.  He  felt,  he  says 
in  his  diary,  "  much  sympathy  for  the  poor  neglected 
inhabitants  of  Wapping,  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  I  walked 
down  the  filthy  streets  and  beheld  the  wickedness  and 
idleness  of  its  people."  One  conjectures  that  those  poor, 
neglected  inhabitants  of  Wapping  made  a  more  poignant 
appeal  to  his  soul  than  the  dignity  of  a  theological  degree. 

In  spite  of  these  continued  preachings,  however,  the 
studies  of  William  Booth  progressed  satisfactorily.  He 
made  a  very  marked  impression  on  his  tutor,  whose  daughter 
was  converted  at  a  public  service  conducted  by  the  young 
student.  Whether  it  was  his  advance  in  theolo|tcal  science, 
or  his  striking  power  as  a  preacher  that  impressed  the  tutor, 
certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Cooke  decided  to  propose  him  at  the 
very  next  Conference  as  Superintendent  of  a  circuit  in 
London.  This  amazing  proposition  staggered  William 
Booth,  and  he  uttered  a  heartfelt  and  most  earnest  nolo 
episcopari  !  He  felt  himself  unfitted  for  the  work  of  super- 
intending other  ministers  ;  he  considered  himself,  and  one 
thinks  rightly,  far  too  young  for  such  delicate  work ;  further, 
his  inclinations  led  him  towards  more  direct  and  more 
active  fields. 

A  compromise  was  accepted.  By  William  Booth's  desire 
another  and  an  older  man  was  to  be  proposed  as  Super- 
intendent, and  he  himself  was  to  act  as  that  other  man's 
assistant.  This  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ference, which  also  granted  the  young  minister  an  unusual 
privilege  in  permitting  him  to  marry  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  Ministers  of  the  New  Connexion,  it  must  be 
explained,  worked  "  on  probation  "  for  four  years,  and  as 
a  rule  no  probationer  was  allowed  to  marry  till  the  expira- 
tion of  this  testing  period.  In  the  case  of  William  Booth, 
so  sure  was  the  Conference  of  his  ability,  that  this  unusual 
privilege  was  granted  in  a  welcome  that  was  described  as 
"  hearty  and  unanimous." 

In  making  this  announconent  to  Catherine  Mumford, 
William  Booth  wrote  that  "for  some  unaccountable 
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reason  "  he  felt  no  gratitude,  adding  that  the  news  did  not 
elate  him.  Catherine  Mumford.  on  the  other  hand,  was  foil 
of  enthusiasm : 

Your  letter  this  morning  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  and 
my  mouth  with  praise.  I  am  thankful  beyond  measure  for  the 
favouraUe  reception  and  kind  consideration  yon  have  met  with 
from  the  Conference,  and  I  can  only  account  for  your  ingratitude 
on  the  ground  you  once  gave  me,  namely,  that  blessings  in 
posuasim  seem  to  lose  half  their  value.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
circumstance,  but  I  think  in  this  matter  you  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful, when  you  look  at  the  past  and  contemplate  the  future. 
However,  I  am.  This  cmnes  to  me  as  the  answer  of  too  many 
prayers,  the  result  of  too  much  self-sacrifice,  the  end  of  too 
much  anxiety,  and  the  crowning  of  too  many  hopes,  not  to  be 
appreciated;  and  my  soul  does  praise  God.  You  may  think  rae 
enthusiastic.  But  your  poBiti<m  is  now  fixed  as  a  roinistw  of 
Christ,  and  your  only  concern  will  be  to  labour  for  God  and  souls. 

I  saw  that  in  all  probability  you  nii|^t  have  to  toil  the  best 
part  of  your  life  and  then,  after  all.  have  to  turn  to  business  for 
your  support.  But  now,  for  life  you  are  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christ's 
glorious  gospel,  and  I  am  sure  the  uppermost  desire  of  your  soul 
is  that  you  may  be  a  hdy  and  successful  one.  May  God  afresh 
baptize  you  with  His  k>ve,  and  make  you  indeed  a  ndnister  of 
the  Spirit ! 

Happiness  came  to  WilUam  Booth  in  the  almost  im- 
mediate call  to  fresh  efforts  at  reviving  religioii?  life.  He 
worked  industriously  in  London  as  assistant  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  P.  T.  Gilton,  but  it  was  only  when  he  was  free  to  lead 
special  services  that  the  whole  force  of  his  personality  was 
behind  the  work.  He  desn;>ed  Mr.  Gilton  as  "  stiff,  hard, 
and  cold;  making  up,  in  .t,  for  the  want  of  heart  and 
thought  in  his  public  performances  by  what  sounded  like 
a  sanctimonious  wail."  To  William  Booth  vwM  of  heart 
was  the  great  infidelity,  but  he  held  nothing  in  more 
abhorrence  than  a  hollow  sanctimoniousness.  To  such  a 
man,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  purgatory  to  wc«rk  with 
Mr.  Gilton,  and  like  a  holiday  to  escape  from  him  into  the 
crusading  battles  of  a  fighting  religion. 

One  of  the  caUs  came  from  linodnshire,  and  away  he 
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raced  to  that  iamiliar  county  with  all  th<;  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature  to  fan  the  flames  of  this  hopeful  fire,  and  grat^ 
to  be  unyoked  from  the  measured  paces  of  the  cold  Super- 
intendent. He  wrote  to  Catherine  Mumford  with  fresh 
ardour  and  new  amvktioti  of  Us  manifold  wcceaaes : 

My  reception  has  been  exeeetegly  pkaakag.    Evn  the 

children  laugh  and  d.'iice  and  sing  at  my  coming  and  eyes 
sparkle  and  tnngur:!;  falter  in  uttering  my  welcome.  Yesterday 
I  had  heavy  work  Chapel  crowded.  Enthuriasre  -an  very 
high.  Feelini;  o\i'rpt  "ring,  and  vet  not  the  crash  w  \pected. 
My  prospects  for  metuhieH  seem  uobouaded.  But  (..  >d  know  s 
bast,  and  where  He  wants  me,  there  He  can  send  me.  The 
feofie  love  me  to  distrartioii .  and  a  f.  ready  to  tear  mi-  to  pieces 
to  have  me  at  thdr  homes.  A  laa^  party  was  invited  to  meet  me. 

And  again: 

Yesterday  I  preached  to  crowded  '~ongregau<His.  and  we  had 
a  crushing  prayer  meeting.  Some  sp^idid  cases.  I  am  mwe 
than  ever  attached  to  the  people.  They  ^  thorougii-goi% 
folks.  Just  my  sort.  I  love  thesa  dss^,  and  ^klM  stand  by 
them  and  help  them  when  I  can. 

I  have  just  taken  hold  of  that  sketch  you  sent  me  on  "  Be 
not  deceived,"  and  am  about  to  muke  a  foH  sermm  upon  it. 
I  like  it  much.  It  is  admirable,  i  want  you  to  write  some 
short  articles  for  our  magazine.  B^in  one  and  get  it  dont'  by 
the  time  I  come  up.  It  will  do  yoo  a  worhl  of  good.  I 
sure  you  can  do  it  I  wiM  look  tiam  over  and  scad  AaB 
the  editor. 

I  want  a  somoa  on  the  Flood,  one  on  Jcntk,  and  one 

the  Judgment.     Send  me  some  bare  thoughts ;   some  ' 
startling  outlines.   Nothing  moves  the  p  jple  like  the  ternnc. 
They  most  have  hdl-fire  fladicd  before  ^tmr  faces,  or  tiiey 
will  not  move.  Last  night  I  preached  a  seraion  on  Christ  w  ^,  - 
over  sinners,  and  only  one  came  forward,  although  sever 
confessed  to  modi  holy  feeing  and  influtia.  IMen  I  preach 
about  the  harvest  and  the  wicked  beinr   umed    way,  number 
came.  We  must  have  that  kind  of  truth    .nix  wiU  jaove  sinners. 

I  hava  wiittm  by  ^  poet  to  I^.  CadK.  I  tdl  him 
I  am  m  love  wMk  m  kt^  nmtmm,  and  I  ans  '*i1ffiniti'rj  { 


seek  suc< 
live  iM«r  1 
Heaven  ' 
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[  am  doing  better  in  my  soul. 
God,  and  put  c<mfidgK»  m  Hun. 
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Am  niolved  to 
Let  M     e  for 


To  these  triumphar 
with  a  like  enthusiasnt 


iettefs  Cath«ine  Mumtod  replied 


fingers,  toudied  the  '^•"epeft  -h-  r^  in 
writ    is  but   ike  tl       embUng  •■c.  es 


Bless  you  I   iiJc^s  you  I    You.  note  has  like  joy's  seraph. : 

eart,  and  iHiat  I 
a  distant  harp.  If 
.  ill  btrain  into  your  bosom 
s  t«r     od !  I  feel  happier 
*il'      sk  me  extravagant. 
V        shall  I  believe  it. 


vou  wei  Uet 

nd  press  vou 
tnan  I  li  w;  (i< 
Well,  blesh  Go, 
be  very  hap  jy. 

i  ')  T    eri  Tit 
toge    er.     .11  t: 
and  loy/iv 
time     plac>  k 
vour  acti  ons  eve 

efore  mt  is  fre^i  a 
I  am  mate  iatewetec 
K  'pp  ■       siMriti  up 
Jiu  lovt    j,  and 
'  "hi^  km  lovec  a& 

Thas  bjr 

Th!  str 

Tii 


^  woiiiu  ,  aur 
'o  my  h-  rt. 
for  m  thf 
H  ■  mau<  ' 


( 


brigr 
>ur  fe 


^  reraembet  .al  that  i.  -  bound  us 
.  '  ppy  as  well  as  lue  clouded 
iiip.   Nothing  relating  \.o  you,  can 
iy  aemory.  Your  wocdf ,  your  looki, 
t  trivial  and  incidental,  come  vp 
ife.   li  I  meet  a  child  called  William, 
n  Um  than  ia  any  oAer.   Vkm  yon  ' 

i  hope  much  for  the  future.   God  livt 

ii  he  one  in  Him,  loving  each  other  as 


>n  oar  dd^bt  shall  grow  f 

ai  -led  bliss  swell  higher  as  they  flow! 
their  flames  and  more  divinely  glow  I 


"he  ^cess  William  Booth  as  a  preacher  was  now 
io  :y  established  that  the  Church  to  which  he  had 

iih<     linaaeir  could  not  with  decency  forbid  his  acceptance 
t     nvi*  -hich  began  to  pour  in  from  many  parts 

tix^  cu^  iaere  were  those  am(ng  the  authorities 
^ho  fiislilnd  t  method  <rf  revivafism ;  a  comervative  and 
orthodox  spiru  existed  in  the  New  Connexion  which  was 
distiiKtly  antagonistic  to  the  furious  crusades  of  their 
young  recruit ;  nevertheless,  so  importtmate  were  the  calls, 
so  manifest  the  triumph  of  the  revivahst,  and  so  cold  and 
dead  and  formal  was  the  general  life  of  the  Church,  that 
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active  opposition  held  its  hand,  and  even  critidam  bated 

its  breath. 

After  the  visit  to  Lincotaishire  WilUam  Booth  returned 
to  London,  but  was  soon  called  to  a  series  of  services  in 
Bristol.  From  Bristol  he  went  to  Guernsey,  where  his 
efforts  seem  to  have  readied  a  remarkable  d^^ee  of  success. 
"  Last  night,"  he  writes  from  there  in  October,  1854,  "  I 
preached  my  first  sermon.  The  congregation  was  middling ; 
very  respectable,  stiff,  and  quiet.  I  let  off  a  few  heavy 
guns  at  the  lazy  formality  so  prevalent,  and  with  some 
effect.  They  opened  thdr  eyes  at  some  of  the  things  I 
said."  Three  dAys  later  he  says  :  "  My  preaching  is  highly 
spoken  of.  The  Lord  is  working.  I  trust  that  to-morrow 
we  shall  have  a  crash— a  glorious  breakdown."  Still  later : 
"  To-night  many  went  away  unable  to  get  into  the  chapel. 
The  aisles  were  crowded,  and  up  to  eleven  o'clock  it  was 
ahnost  an  impossibility  to  get  them  up  to  the  onmnunion 
rail,  owing  to  the  crush." 

When  he  departed  horn  Gvemaey  numbers  of  people 
came  down  to  the  pier  to  wave  their  adieux  to  him. 

That  he  was.  modest  and  dif&dent  in  spite  of  his  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher  is  dear  from  his  refusal  to  undertake 
a  visit  to  the  Potteries.  The  invitation  came  from  the 
President  of  the  Connexion,  who  was  quartered  at  Hanley, 
and  whose  chapd  was  said  to  be  "  the  largest  dissenting 
place  of  worship  in  the  world."  Despite  his  signal  success 
in  Guernsey,  William  Booth  decUned  this  call  to  Stafford- 
shire. He  argued  that  "  he  was  too  yovmg,  and  that  he 
had  but  recently  entered  the  denominaticm,  that  his  circuit 
would  suffer  by  his  prolonged  absence,  and  that  these 
irregular  services  would  hinder  him  in  preparing  himself 
for  the  ordinary  pastoral  duties  of  the  future."  In  spite 
of  the  cogency  of  these  arguments,  and  their  sincerity,  he 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  by  the  urgent  pressure  of  the 
President  and  many  kaiding  mm  in  Lmukm  to  undertake 
this  fresh  labour— «  ttep  destimd  to  afiect  his  idiote  after 
career. 

In  die  letters  yAdch  follow  the  reader  will  dbtain  not 
only  a  very  faithful  account  of  this  revival  in  the  Midlands, 
but  a  most  remarkable  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
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revivalist.  The  change  in  him  since  his  going  to  Spalding 
is  obnous  in  every  letter,  and  although  he  still  expresses 
himself  roughly,  often  without  grace  of  any  kind,  one  is 
aware  of  a  deeper  sincerity,  a  quieter  judgment,  and  a  more 
exacting  conscience.  He  is  so  honest  a  man  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  triiunphant  service  of  weeping  penitents  he 
questions  these  fervent  methods  with  a  self-detachment 
that  is  almost  intolerable,  and  writes  to  Catherine  Mumford 
telling  her  so.  At  one  moment  he  is  swept  away  by  a 
ftelLig  of  pa^(mate  anxiety  to  reach  ami  save  pnishing 
humanity,  at  the  next  he  is  cast  down  in  his  own  soul,  and 
cries  out  that  he  is  the  very  prodigal  of  Christ.  To  his 
betrothed  he  shows  himsdf  with  amazing  candour  in  every 
word  that  surges  through  his  mind  ;  he  never  poses  before 
her;  he  never  pretends;  he  never  acts;  whatever  his 
state  of  soul — there  it  is  for  her  to  see — tbc  man  ol  God 
seeking  for  God,  the  preacher  of  righteousness  himself 
thirsting  for  righteousness,  the  popular  and  pious  young 
minister  imploring  the  woman  he  loves  to  pray  for  him  and 
help  him  to  dedicate  himself  anew  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

And  with  all  these  cries  of  a  soul  not  yet  set  upon  its 
true  course,  there  is  a  simple,  a  childlike,  and  sometimes  a 
most  quaint  htrnmiity  in  these  letters  which  make  them  a 
veritable  autobiography.  He  discovers  that  it  is  his  birth- 
day only  by  writing  the  date  to  a  letter ;  clerical  collars 
annoy  Um ;  he  asks  his  fiancfe  to  <»der  rowwab  for  his 
wardrobe ;  he  tells  her  that  cotton  buttons  get  spoilt  by 
washerwomen ;  he  describes  how  a  cabman  was  not  content 
with  half-a-crown,  but  bhistacd  for  three  shillings;  he 
narrates  his  experiences  with  "  globules "  and  the  cold- 
water  cxure ;  he  offers  to  buy  his  fianc^  a  silk  dress  with 
flounces,  and  refuses  to  buy  the  silk  unless  she  has  the 
flounces ;  he  tells  how  his  Unen  is  wearing  out ;  he  describes 
the  fine  houses  and  the  fine  people  with  whom  he  stays ; 
he  confesses  that  he  has  only  fifteen  shillings  in  the  world ; 
he  teUs  how  he  wanted  to  knock  down  a  young  gentleman 
of  seventeen  who  was  rude  to  his  mother.  All  these  con- 
fessions make  the  man  more  real  and  human  to  the  reader ; 
his  little  CMHtxoversies  with  Catherine  Mumford  iatl&at  as 

to think  that  on  such  oprttkHit  at  least  his  ffWHiiw  i 
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wiser  than  her  inteUectual  sharpness ;  his  gentleness 
witii  her  under  repeated  admonishment— particularly  when 
one  remembers  that  he  was  a  dyspepti©-«idears  Idm  to  the 
readw  as  a  laige-hearted  and  tolerant  man.  But  most  of 
all,  these  letters  are  interesting,  deeply  and  searchingly 
mterestmg,  as  the  revelation  of  a  man's  struggle  for  spiriiSal 
perfection.  They  are  above  everything  else  the  letters  of 
^.^^If^y  a  perfectly  honest  follower  of  the 

Ideal  Chnst.  who  feels  in  himseL*  the  lack  of  some  completing 
harmony,  and  who  cannot  find  rest  for  his  soul  untU  his 
whole  spmt  is  merged  and  lost  in  the  Divine  approval. 

BwDGE  Strbet,  Longton, 

Staffordshire  Potteries. 
Mr  DBAnsT  Katie— Here  I  am  safe  lodged  amid  as  many 
comforts  as  I  can  weU  desire.  I  had  rather  a  dreary  and 
tedious  journey,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Stoke  the  last  train  was 
gone  to  Longton.  so  I  had  3  miles'  walk  through  the  wind  and 
I  have  not  yet  got  my  bag  and  things  from  the  Stoke 
station  where  I  left  them.  I  am  staying  at  the  Robinsons',  he 
ii  Mr.  Phxtor-s  brother.  Mr.  Boycot  the  super,  was  awaiting 
my  arrival.  I  anticipate  much  teid  ■iriiUutc.  pleasure,  and 
profit  from  his  co-operation.  He  appears  a  very  nice  man  I 
thought  much  about  you  in  the  raU— I  hope  you  are  weU  and 
very  happy.  I  do  trust  that  a  future  is  before  us  just  such  a 
one,  as  you  desire  ;  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  so  Bless 
you.  my  affection  for  you.  I  trust,  has  a  good  mfluence  on  my 
heart,  I  think  it  helps  to  make  me  a  purer  and  a  better  man ; 
1  thought  so  in  the  carriage  yesterdav. 

I  have  once  more  started  afresh  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
I  am  desirous  of  makiog  a  good  impression  here  and  I  feel 
that  much  may  be  done  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  I  am  detemuned 
that  It  shaU.  I  am  pretty  weU  in  health,  and  hope  to  continue 
so.  ...  I  commenoe  work  to-ni^t;  a  good  deal  of  expectation 
IS  abroad,  large  posting  bills  are  aU  over  the  town  aad  neigh- 
bourhood. I  trust  much  good  wiU  be  done ;  I  know  you  will 
pny  far  me;  I  skafl  be  ve^r  audoas  till  to-night.  Indeed  I 
have  had  a  very  mtkss  night  and  am  very  asrvoos  tUs 
morning. 

I  do  trust  that  yon  will,  my  dearest,  be  veiy  happy;  take 
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great  care  of  your  health  this  damp  weather,  and  do  not  on 
any  account  be  venturesome ;  always  wrap  up  well  yAiea  you 
go  oat — I  win  comply  with  these  coonsels  myself.  It  is  a 
desolate  morning  and  the  most  desolate-looking  place  I  think 
I  ever  saw,  but  all  will  be  well  and  the  place  will  be  lovely  in 
my  eyes  if  doners  are  converted  and  Jesus'  grace  is  made 
manifest. 

Now,  my  own  Kate,  do  give  up  your  heart  entirely  to  the 
Lord  and  let  us  r^eek  to  make  our  intercourse  a  means  of  mutual 
religious  benefit  when  our  love  is  sanctified  and  hallowed. 

Do  not  write  a  long  letter  to  Miss  Mackleed  ;  you  have  not 
time.  Do  not  write  long  letters  to  any  one  but  me ;  it  is  not 
well.  It  rains  veiy  fast  and  seems  to  bid  fair  for  a  thorough 
wet  day ;  if  so  it  will  injure  our  congregation  much  to-night. 
You  may  expect  a  long  letter  from  me  with  the  first  news  I 
have  to  send.  Dixtet  to  me  at  J.  L.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Sdidtor, 
Longton,  Staffordshire  Potteries.  I  cannot  write,  do  as  I  wilL 
So  I  will  conclude,  remaining  your  dear  and  affectionate, 

WlLUAU. 


LoNCTON,  Jany.  5<A,  1855. 

My  dearest  and  most  precious  Kate— I  expected  a  line 
from  you  this  momin~  and  fdt  Koawbat  dbiqgpointed  at  its 
non-arrival,  but  I  anticipate  this  pleasure  to-morrow.  I  hope 
you  are  very  well  and  very,  very  happy.  Bless  you,  I  am  more 
so  than  for  some  time  of  late  for  one  or  two  reasons,  first  our 
union  is  more  perfect — our  feelings  more  reciprocal  and  hearty, 
and  my  love  for  you  more  calm  and  tender .  My  thoughts  stray 
to  yon  math  when  alone,  and  after  times  of  excitement  and 
effort  I  fall  back  upon  you  in  thought  and  imagination  as  I 
shod  do  in  reality  in  the  future,  for  rqwse  and  peace  and 
happiness. 

This  is  the  most  dreary  and  unsightly  place  I  ever  was  in ; 
the  wea^'  i"  being  gloomy  and  rainy  does  not  at  all  add  to 
its  ^(-.?•,^l  >■  .'iftect.  The  work  of  God  at  present  is  heavy,  very 
heavy.  did  not  preach  with  pleasure  to  myielf  nor  witil 
much  innuence  last  evening,  as  I  thought ;  the  congregations 
MB  veiy  good,  the  chapd  is  very  large,  we  have  had  8 
peoitaBts.  none  very  important,  ahbo'  some  I  trait  aatisiactocy 
We  aniat  piay  fl»-ov  dapcBdMMa  b  apoB  God. 
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I  foifot  to  say  that  a  second  source  of  joy  to  me  was  that 
I  feel  that  I  have  began  to  Uve  afresh.  You  wiU  rejoice  my 
ofarest  in  this  and  you  will  join  me  in  the  Uke  cooieciatioB. 
Oh,  how  much  we  owe  to  Him !— shaU  we  not  raider  up  the 
entire  service  of  heart  and  life  ? 

If  anything  strikes  you  in  the  course  of  yvar  leading  or 
meditation  hkely  co  be  useful  to  me  put  it  down  on  paper  kept 
on  purpose  and  then  tell  me  of  it  when  we  meet. 


LOHOTOM,  Monday,  Jmy.  8M. 

My  dearest  and  precious  Love— I  have  been  out  untU 
just  now,  4  o'clock,  with  the  preacheii-I  must  find  out  some 
plan  to  avoid  going  out  except  for  exerdse,  tho'  it  be  at  the 
nsk  of  giving  offence.  I  refuse  many  invitations— I  am  desirous 
of  standing  weU  with  the  preachers  and  have  therefore  been  to 
see  them.  I  snatch  a  mcmiait  for  you,  and  will  send  you  a  long 
letter  at  my  first  opportunity.  Yesterday  was  a  grand  day— 
at  night  I  suppose  50  or  60  penitents.  Large  congregations 
and  deep  interest.  Mr.  Ridgeway  came  over  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  me.  He  is  a  fine  man  ;  quite  the  gentleman  and  Chriftian 
I  am  to  stay  with  him  and  to  be  according  to  his  promise  "  as 
hap^  as  a  prince."  They  are  making  great  preparations  at 
the  Hanley  Chapel  and  expecting  great  things.  I  trust  a  good 
woric  has  begun ;  but  wiU  send  you  more  particulars  in  my  next. 

I  trust  my  dearest  that  your  cold  is  much  better,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you.   I  often  think  about  you,  and  think  about  you 
as  you  wish.   Pray  for  me-I  do  for  you.    (A  to  Hve  better 
more  to  the  purpose  I  ' 

P.S.— This  note  is  only  an  excuse,  you  shall  have  if  possible 
a  letter  to-morrow.  Love  to  yom  imr  mother.  Take  plenty  of 
Cayenne  for  your  throat. 

LoNGTON,  Jany.  10, 1855. 
My  dearest  LovE-Your  very  kind  and  affectionate  letter 
came  to  hand  this  moming-I  shoukl  have  written  yesterday 
had  I  had  time.  I  am  glad  your  throat  is  better  altho'  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  Cayenne  than  in  the  globules.  I  think  you 
should  have  pwievePBd  with  the lonner,  but  as^ww  »»»•  only 
do  what  you  can  to  prevent  as  weU  as  to  cure.  I  thi^k  my 
health  continues  as  good  as  when  I  left  London— I  am  takii^ 
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all  possible  care  of  myself.  The  friends  are  very  kind  and 
anxious  to  pnmiote  my  well-being  in  every  way  they  can.  I 
hope  you  are  very  happy ;  bless  you ;  I  think  much  about 
you  and  should  much  like  your  presence  and  society  here.  I 
care  less  perhaps  than  ever  about  other  company  and  prefer 
quietness  and  solitude,  or  yourself,  to  visiting  or  talking  to 
others.  I  am  detennined  to  carry  this  idea  oat  in  practice  if 
possible  in  the  future. 

The  revival  is  progressing  with  mighty  power  and  influence. 
Sevnal  very  interesting  cast.-  have  transpired— and  some 
important  persons  have  been  converted.  We  are  working  more 
by  rule  and  with  more  order  than  I  have  ever  attempted  before. 
We  had  two  persons  in  the  vestry,  one  a  grey-headed  dd  member 
and  the  other  a  young  man  converted  on  Sunday,  a  clerk  of 
Mr.  Robinson's ;  these  take  the  names  of  the  persons  who  find 
salvation  in  a  book  ruled  oa  purpose  in  cdomns  headed, "  Name  " 
"  Address."  Whether  a  member  before,  if  so  of  what  class  or 
church  ?  Whether  they  will  meet  in  society  with  us,  if  so  in 
what  class  ?  Whether  they  prefer  any  other  church,  if  so  which  ? 
Whether  married  or  single,  and  other  remarks.  Then  <me  nr 
two  persras  are  stationed  around  the  communion  rail  who 
take  the  persons  into  the  vestiy,  and  thus  you  see  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  and  as  wdl  as  we  can.  We  have  taken  down  about 
140  names  and  a  great  number  of  persons  are  under  deep 
cx>nviction.  The  congregation  last  ni^t  was  very  large  and  we 
are  expecting  the  chapd  crowded  to-ni§^it.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  many  of  the  more  respectable  of  the  seat-holders  keep 
aloof— it  is  an  important  matter  when  the  head  of  a  family 
not  <mly  refuses  to  come  bat  exerts  his  infliwnce  to  keep  others 
away  likewise.  It  is  so  with  many,  I  fear,  here.  Mr.  Boycot 
came  to  see  me  last  night  and  told  me  of  one  family  in  the 
diapd  an  of  whom,  father,  mother,  sons,  and  dan^ters 
(young  men  and  young  women)  were  under  deep  conviction. 
But  ihey  went  away  resisting,  at  least  undecided,  I  hope  to 
come  back  again  and  find  mercy.  .  .  . 


Caoumm  Hall.  STAnoaosBnui, 
Jam.  x^,  1855. 

Mt  DiAnsT  AMD  iRMTT  mdotM  CAxaBiiiii— I  have  Jart 
received  snmirttiing  hke  certain  hifonnatioa  that  my  dastinatkn 
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*°  ^li^*  Staffordshire  district  for  the  next  month  at  least, 
very  probably  up  to  Conference.  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  of 
this.  Letters  have  been  reaiM  inmi  Messn.  Baio  and 
RablHts  consenting  to  this  arrangement.  Mr.  Downs,  a  very 
popular  man  anxMtg  the  Reformers,  has  recenUy  joined  our 
Ministry,  and  he  is  cenng  to  sapply  for  me  this  montfa.  He 
has  been  described  to  me  as  being  very  efficient  and  therefore 
I  trust  my  London  friends  will  be  satisfied ;  there  can  be  no 
question  but  my  Snptii  iiilnluut  wiS  be  content  if  not  rejoiced. 

Now  I  shaU  want  you.  dearest,  in  the  course  of  next  week 
to  go  over  to  Mr.  Jones,  look  over  the  room  and  put  away  all 
my  papers.  I  wiU  amd  ytn  my  key  and  you  most  send  me  the 
manuscripts  I  mention.  .  . 

Monday  mommg.—Yovas  came  to  hand  and  was  read  with 
grert  jtoswe ;  I  am  pleased  you  are  bettw  and  that  you  are 
getting  on  comfortably.  Do  not,  my  own  dear  Love,  in  any 
way  pine  about  my  absence ;  I  am  grieved  that  you  should. 
I  ti^that,  aatliiBp«OMidered,it  will  be  as  weU  if  I  am  away 
a  HtUe  longer.  And  w«  ibatt  aooa  msBt.  aU  weU.  on  different 
terms. 

Yesterday  I  took  the  pulpit  in  this  immense  chapel— the 
congregation  this  morning  was  very  good,  pit4>ably  1,500 
people;  at  night  the  place  was  full,  over  2,500  were  present. 
It  was  an  imposing  sight  when  all  rose  up  to  sing.  What  a 
responsibility  to  have  to  preach  to  them.  Hie  Loid  helped  me 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  preaching  both  morning  and  evening 
I  was  much  blessed.  At  night  we  took  the  names  of  24 
persons  who  professed  to  find  poHe ;  it  was  not  so  gtmt  a 
number  as  I  had  hoped  fBt-hmk  I  tant  tke  success  will  increase 
as  the  work  advances. 

I  am  middling  in  beaith ;  qoite  as  weD,  if  not  better,  than 
when  I  left  London.  I  will  put  some  salt  in  my  water  before 
I  sponge.  I  am  Uving  right,  and  I  want  to  do  so,  God  help 
me.  Pray  for  me.  My  continiinu  away  from  London  will 
only  be.  as  you  intimate,  just  as  the  work  of  God  needs  it ; 
for  mstance,  if  a  good  work  progresses  I  shaU  stay  in  Hanley  a 
fotluight  and  then  go  back  to  Longton  for  a  Uttle  time-with 
a  little  rest  between. 

If  you  go  to  the  Tea  Meeting,  stay  all  night  at  Mr.  Love's 
and  in  the  moniing  you  can  dear  away  aU  the  papers  and  wrap 
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the  cap  in  a  pared,  and  stow  them  away  somewhere.  Wrap 
up  Thomas's  books ;  you  will  find  them  in  a  cupixMud  under 
the  other  books ;  I  should  like  to  keep  them  clean,  etc. 

I  will  send  you  wor^  .f  I  want  anything.  I  am  in  need  of 
shirts  the  wont  of  anything.   But  we  ihall  lee. 

Now,  my  own  sweet  Kate,  do  be  happy.  I  shall  see  you  again 
very  soon,  a  month  or  5  weeks  at  the  farthest,  because  I  shaU 
conw  op  at  the  openiiig  of  the  Haliwdl  Mount  Chapel— 40 
reformers  with  100  Sunday  scholars  offered  to  join  us  and 
worship  in  it.  Farewell.  Heaven  bless  you  with  every  mercy 
and  aU  tiie  grace  yon  need.  .  .  . 

Enclosare: 

From  "  The  Staffordshire  Sentinel." 

"  Zion  Chapel,  Longton.  A  series  of  revival  services  have 
been  held  in  the  above-named  place  of  worship.  On  Wednesday 
3rd  the  Rev.  Wm.  Booth  of  London  preached  and  continaed  the 
services  each  evening  until  loth.  The  effect  of  the  Revd. 
gentleman's  preaching  was  tnily  astonishing ;  his  view  of  the 
Christian  rnlginn  was  dear,  his  delivery  powerful,  mehiag  his 
audience  to  tears  ;  a  hallowed  influence  pervaded  the  assemblies 
congregated  to  hear  him  during  his  stay  in  Longton.  The  effect 
of  his  doqoenoe  tdb  amaringly.  He  remind  his  hearen  of 
J.  B.  Gough  ;  with  every  argument  he  carries  conviction  to  the 
heart.  His  glowing  language,  his  startling  incidents,  his  appealB 
to  the  judgment  <rf  Ms  heuen  are  <rf  no  oidinaiy  diaracter, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  his  auditory  will  not  be  readily 
effaced  and  the  happy  reiHilts  of  his  labours  is  an  ^Tffri'nn  trf 
aboat      members  to  the  draidi." 

P.S. — ^Do  not  show  or  read  this  to  any  (me  except  yow 
mother— <rf  course  I  do  not  bdieve  or  assent  for  one  minute  to 

the  tmdifahiess  ot  tluse  remarics  made  by  an  unknown  friend  

I  should  think  from  the  toaccnracy  of  the  date  and  number 
some  mitside  hearer  ot  member  of  anotha  Chordk  wnrte  it 

CaiTUKM  Flacm,  SaxLTON,  STAnosnsnu. 

/any.  i6th,  '55. 

My  deasest  and  most  precious  Katie— The  work  is  pro- 
gressing most  sirtisfKtorily:  test  aiglit  Z  had.  Mr.  lidfeway 
says,  2.000  penoos  to  hear  me  preach,  and  the  Lotd  hej^ied  me 
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to  preach  and  afterwards  we  took  down  40  name*— I  have  a 

splendid  band  of  assistants.  Some  of  the  finest  working  men  I 
ever  met  with  in  a  prayer  meeting  in  my  life.  The  Revd.  A. 
Lyn,  the  fiither  of  Mr.  Lyn  who  was  wWi  me  at  Mr.  Cooke's,  has 
just  been  in  ;  he  is  a  blessed  man,  a  second  Charles  Richardson  ; 
he  has  come  over  to  spend  a  night  or  two.  Mr.  Lyn's  son  like- 
wise came  in  this  morning  to  stay  over  to-night,  so  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  help.  You  must  pray  for  me,  my  dearest,  and  God 
grant  you  may  yourself  be  refreshed  and  blessed.  I  thought 
about  yon  mndi  last  night.  After  the  toU  and  anxiety  and 
excitement  of  the  day  is  over,  I  general^  go  to  sleep  thinldog 
about  you  and  calling  your  image  up  to  my  recollections.  Bless 
you.  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow.  The  work  is 
proceeding  with  mighty  power  at  Longton,  about  40  have 
been  converted  since  I  left,  and  they  are  expecting  my  return, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  do  a  very  glorious  work  will  be  the  result. 

Cauux>n  Place,  Shelton.  Stafvoki»hi«b, 
/«»ty.  17, 1835. 

My  own  swebt  Cathbrine — So  yoa  are  not  very  well,  or 
you  were  too  busy  going  to  this  tea  meeting,  or  you  had  some 
other  very  good  and  very  sufficient  and  very  satisfactory  excuse 
for  not  writing  to  your  own  dear  WHiam  yesteixiay.  Well,  a 
note  will  come  to-morrow  and  be  very  welcome. 

The  congregation  was  very  glorious  last  night  and.  although  I 
did  not  preach  with  my  usual  pleasure,  and  as  I  thought  power, 
a  good  influence  pervaded  the  meeting  and  we  finished  np 
with  the  best  prayer  meeting  we  have  yet  had  and  sweUed  the 
numbers  up  to  about  no  on  the  three  nights.  Mr.  Lyn  and  his 
father  were  with  us ;  were  much  ple^  ^od  and  wocked  very  hard. 
We  had  about  the  average  Sunday  night  congregation  and  if  the 
weather  clears  up  we  shall  have  more  to-i^g|it,  but  it  is  now 
snowing  very  fast.  I  am  still,  through  the  boundless  mercj  of 
God,  very  well  in  health,  better  than  I  have  been  for  some  time 

I  send  yon,  ray  dear  Kate,  a  despatch  pretty  often  because 
I  kmm  you  are  interested  in  tiie  campaign.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  work  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
all  gainsayers.  Praise  God,  the  preachers  work  gloriously,  the 
Preskfent  is  a  sweet  man  and  is  v«y  much  pleased.  Mr.  Ridge- 
way  yrorka  hard  and  comss  tea^  tiwm  np.  broken-hearted,  in 
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a  w»y  sufficient  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  A  respectable  woman 
met  me  this  morning  in  dMp  distress;  die  wu  coming  to  see 

me ;  she  could  not  rest ;  we  went  home  with  her ;  Mr.  Lyn, 
junior,  and  Mr.  Gutteridge  were  with  me ;  prayed  with  her,  etc. 
and  she  fonnd  peace  directly.  Praise  God  for  ever  and  ever.  I 
am  happy,  very  happy.  My  heart  is  right,  I  trust,  with  respect 
to  tracing  all  the  power  back  to  God.  I  want  to  give  Him  all 
the  praise.  Bless  you,  I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy.  Write 
me  all  about  your  soul  and  feelings  towards  mt.  I  love  you  and 
I  trust  we  shall  be  very  happy  together. 

Cauldon  Hall, 
Jan.  i3. 1855. 

My  deapest  Catherine— I  must  have  returned  the  charge 
you  so  often  prefer  against  me,  that  of  not  having  answered  my 
two  or  three  letters,  only  that  you  make  so  good  and  so  satis- 
factory an  excuse.   I  mean  you  did  not  notice  in  yoois  all  the 
contents  of  mine.  However,  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  say,  so 
kind  and  so  loving.   I  am  sorry  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
tea  meeting  or  with  the  friends ;  /  would  not  go  again,  were  I 
you,  under  any  circumstances,  at  least  not  except  /  am  there. 
I  am  glad  you  have  Miss  Bates  with  you.   I  am  surprised  you 
should  spei^  a  moniiiig  at  Mrs.  Love's  doing  so  much  like  the 
man  who  locked  up,  with  a  patent  lock  that  nobody  could  pick, 
his  money  in  a  small  cash  box,  and  the  thieves  carried  box  and' 
mcney  together  away.  You  have  wrapped  up  my  papers  and 
put  them  in  the  bottom  cupboard  where  any  one  can  open  them, 
etc.   But  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Love  and  ask  her  to  put  them  tit 
my  box  under  my  bed  and  there  they  will  be  safe  from  the  eye 
of  Bro.  D.  if  he  should  wish  to  pry.   I  do  not  know  him  at  all 
and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  be  rig/U.   Bless  you,  you  did  what 
you  thought  best,  and  that  will  always  satisfy  me.   I  receive 
twice  or  thrice  per  week  long  and  kind  letters  from  Jfr.  Bates. 
I  hope  you  will  have  done  with  that  shield  soon ; »  surely  you  have 
worn  it  long  enough ;  I  shall  make  no  pledges  of  residence  to 
any  one  I  do  not  know  where  or  what  my  future  path  will  be 
except  that  it  will  be  that  of  an  Evangelist.   I  count  my  im- 
proved health  and  my  strengthened  chest  as  indication  added 
to  many  others  that  this  is  my  paOk. 


t  Aa  iartruMBk  tor  b^plDc  a  WMk  ipias. 
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I  am  washinf  my  chest  or  rather  bathiog  it  with  nit  and 
cold  water  every  taoai3a§  altho'  Uie  grooad  is  eovered  mUik 

snow. 

But  now  to  my  Dnpakk.  Latt  nif^t  the  congregation  wtt 

very  good  altho'  the  night  was  unfavourable — near  2,000  I  sup- 
pose were  present,  not  quite  perhaps — ^but  it  was  a  large  con- 
gregation.  The  word  was  with  ^ovir  and  pdnt.  Lofa  wif*.  A 
good  prayer  meeting  until  half  past  10  or  later- -and  40  names 
taken  down,  making  near  160  during  this  week.  For  all  this  we 
cannot  be  toffidently  thankful.  The  cases  were  of  a  higher  order 
last  night.  Many  very  fine  young  men  and  many  very  reqiect- 
able  females.  Oat  oki  and  fine  leader  told  me  that  his  son  and 
daughter  had  found  the  Lord  for  whom  he  had  been  praying 
many  many  years.  Another  grey-headed  man  said  his  daughter 
and  daughter-in-law  had  found  the  Lord  for  whom  he  had  been 
praying  near  S8  years.  Let  us  give  God  all  the  praise. 
I  trust  that  amid  all  thii  I  am  kept  right.  I  feel  much  for  other 
ministers  while  they  are  cordial,  but  if  they  speak  against  the 
work  or  against  its  results,  then  I  feel  something  very  near  aldn 
to  anger  iIm  within  my  poor  deceptive  heart.  May  God  in 
mercy  hup  me  right.  Pray  for  me,  my  darling,  and  I  will  if 
qwred  do  all  I  can  to  make  thee  as  hscppy  as  God  wills.  I  trust  I 
shall  have  some  better  news  to  tdl  yoo  with  respect  to  my 
motlier's  property ;  I  have  got  another  gfeam  o/Ao^«.  Farewell. 
I  pray  for  you—asA  often,  nay  always,  at  night  resign  myself 
after  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day  to  thoo^ts  about  yonr 
own  sweet  sdf. 

Cacumsn  Haix.  Sbblton, 
MoH4»y,  Jmmmy  n,  '33. 

My  dearest  and  most  precious  Catherine.  ...  I  should 
have  written  on  Saturday,  but  going  to  Longton  in  the  morning 
I  had  but  time  f<»-  two  other  letters  which  ought  to  have  been 
pasted  before.  My  engagements  are  now  settled  for  the  next 
5  weeks  so  that  you  may  know  when  to  expect  me  and  I  can 
know  when  to  expect  to  see  you.  I  finish  here  at  Hanley  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satuday  I  go 
home  to  Nottingham.  On  Sunday  and  the  week  following  I 
preach  at  Burslem,  the  following  week  at  Newcastle  on  Trent,  a 
place  about  2  or  3  miles  from  here— on  the  foUowing  wcdc 
I  am  at  Loogtoo  again,  and  the  foUowtag  fnrti^t  I  am  at 
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MbMley.  a  large  place  beyond  Manchester— from  thence  I  come 
to  London-when  after  resting  aivfafle  and  iMag  put  in  the 
opemng  of  the  New  Chapel  I  go  (by  leave  of  my  London  friends) 
to  Tipton  in  the  Dudley  East  Circuit,  then  on  to  Gateshead  and 
NewmthH)n-Tyne,  then  to  Bndfoid  in  Yorkihire.  and  then 
home  again  by  Conference  to  you. 

YMterday  was  a  remarkable  day.  In  the  morning  the  con- 
gregation was  very  good,  at  night  that  laige  chapel  was  crowded  • 
It  was  an  miposing  sight.  I  suppose  there  were  3,000  penon 
present,  some  from  a  distance,  some  Independent  Wesleyans. 
Church  people.  Primitive.,  mmy  infideii  and  indifferents.  God 
helped  me  to  preach  with  a  little  power  and  in  the  prayer  meeting 
we  took  down  50  names,  many  good  cases.  I  should  much  have 
hked  you  to  have  been  there.  Altho' I  exerted  myself  very  much 
and  stayed  at  the  prayer  meeting  for  some  time  I  am  very  wdl 

*****     *  i»  comparison 

With  what  it  was  sometimes  in  London.  For  this  I  cannot  be 
suffidentiy  thankful. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  you.  I  want  to  talk  many  things  over. 
Espeaally  about  money  matters-I  feel  how  possible  it  is  to 
be  led  wrong,  already  Satan  harasaei  me  mocfa  on  the  subject 
and  It  must  not  be.  I  must  presem  my  diiintentlednem  and 
put  my  confidence  in  God. 

Cauldom  Place, 

Jany.  23,  1855. 

My  DEAREST  Lov».  ...  I  am  sorry  for  your  mother's  sake 
tnat  Mrs.  Harthome  is  going  away,  but  perhaps  some  one  else 
may  come.  Do  not  doubt  the  good  providence  of  God.  Bless 
you  I  trust  tiiat  your  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  end  and  tiiat 
you  will  fa  an  other  things  likewise  be  happy.  I  do  not  tiiink 
U  wise  or  weU  to  anticipate  any  perfect  state  of  bliss  on  e4trtk. 
This  is  at  best  a  changing  and  unsatisfactory  world.  And  our 
wisest  and  happiest  coone  is  to  lay  up  treasure  in  Heaven. 

The  work  continues ;  last  night  tiie  congregation  was  veiy 
large  and  I  preached  with  some  Uberty  and  power  and  afterwards 
a  number  of  verf  dear  and  satisfactory  conversions  took  pUce 
Near  140  names  were  taken.   I  am  somewlmt  tind  and  fet^oed 
tiiis  momhig.  but  agood  walk  will  set  me  up  again. 

Give  my  kind  km  to  your  dear  mother.  The  newspapers 
and  preachers  oontinoe  to  aay  vciy  flattniac  thiMt  ameSm 

VOL.  I  ^ 
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my  ability.  Mr.  Donald,  a  very  much  respected  preacher  in 
our  denomination,  came  over  last  week  from  Mossley,  first  to 
hear  me  and  then  if  he  approved  to  invite  me  there ;  he  told 
Mr.  McAndy  that  I  have  a  stronger  mind  than  Mr.  Causey ; 
but  of  course  he  was  thoroughly  mistahen.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
have  a  far  lower  estimate  of  my  ability  than  those  around  me. 

Fuewell.  Write  me  again  at  ytm  Mmre.  I  most  say  IHlw 
the  "you"  and  "your"  on  paper  better  than  "thee"  and 
"  thou  "  and  "  thine."    I  think  your  writing  improves. 

Six  days  after  having  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
"  thou  "  and  "  thee,"  WilUan  Booth  writes  the  following 
impulsive  letter  to  Catherine  Mumford,  a  letter  as  valuable 
and  significant  perhaps  as  any  in  the  series : 

Waterloo  Road,  BvasLBM, 
Jumy.  agll.  '55. 

My  dearest,  my  own  precious  Love— What  a  time  it  seems 
since  I  heard  from  thee.  What  a  time  since  I  wrote  to  thee — and 
thoa  shalt  have  the  first  fruits  of  my  pen  and  I  send  thee  the 
offering  of  a  loving  hcvt.  a  heart  that  never  loved  ttec  as  it 
loves  thee  now.  Thou  art  precious  to  my  inmost  soul  and  I 
will  not  only  enshrine  thee  there  but  guard  and  watch  over 
and  protect  thy  image  fn»n  harm  «r  injury.  I  have  this  hst 
day  or  two  unceasingly  carried  thee  with  me,  in  my  inmost 
thoughts  and  even  when  surrounded  by  crowds  and  listening 
to  the  vofees  ci  hoi^reds.  I  have  seemed  only  to  live  foi-  God 
and  thee.  Heaven  grant  that  this  sweet  dream,  nay,  reality  of 
love  and  fond  affection,  may  be  perpetuated  for  ever.  Oh  to 
see  thee  and  pms  thy  hand  and  di^  tiiee  to  my  heart ;  and 
this  shall  aotm  be— till  then,  (M  protect  and  care  for  thy 
welfare. 

Other  things  amtiniM  Inright  and  cheerful.  I  left  my  mother 
better  in  health  and  more  comfortable  and  happy  in  mind. 
Mary  and  Emma  are  likewise  better.  I  arrived  here  in  Burslem 
aboQt  9  o'dock  on  Saturday,  alter  a  very  cold  and  wearisome 
joomey.  I  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  friends  where  I 
am  now  staying  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  make  me  happy. 
It  is  a  very  nice  town,  containyig  about  1,500  inhabitants.  The 
chapel  is  a  very  unique  and  comfortable  one.  rather  soMd. 
will  hold  abcmt  800  penons.  I  never  preached  to  a  coopegntiQB 
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90  packed  in  my  life  u  it  was  lut  niglit.  and  I  tuppoM 
hundreds  went  away  unable  to  obtafal  ■dBiiwion ;  aB  op  tiw 
pulpit  ttain,  in  the  aisles,  in  the  communion  rails,  in  fact 
whwytt  there  was  standing  nxMa.  I  preached  with  a  little 
liberty  and  mom  power  and  aboM  40  aam«  were  taken  down 
during  the  progress  of  the  prayer  meeting.  The  Love  Feast  in 
the  afternoon  was  a  very  interesting  one  on  the  iriMie ;  it  was 
the  best  beginning  I  h«v  .  u  yet  been  privileged  to  have.  I 
suppose  I  am  to  travel  until  Conference,  if  my  Circuit  will  agree 
to  accept  of  a  supply.  I  come  to  London  all  well  on  the  4th  of 
March  and  itoy  3  weeks.  I  hope  they  wffl  be  the  happfmt 
three  weeks  of  my  life  so  far.  Why  not  ?  we  belong  to  God. 
Jesus  is  our  Saviour.  His  Blood  is  our  Salvation,  and  we  bekmg  to 
««A  oM«^-«s  fully  ■■  we  can  (k>,  ontfl  the  last  link  has  been  put 
to  our  ui  i.n.  Have  we  not  perfecUy  each  other's  love  ?  Oh 
bless  you,  my  darling,  on  my  bosom  ywir  bead  shall  rest— yes 
rest.  I  reciprocate  all  your  food  expressions  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  are  in  my  heart. 

Did  you  receive  all  my  letters  last  week  ?   Did  you  receive 
ooe  with  some  postage  stamps  enclosed  ?    Direct  to  me  at 
Mr.  Hawley's,  Waterloo  Road.  B  rslem,  Staffonlahire.  Oh 
my  (It.  irest,  let  us  trust  in  God.    I  h=  ,<;  to  do  something  f« 
this  poor  perishing  world,  and  I  u      1     you  to  give  me 
your  full  heart's  sympathy  to  aid  ise  r  realise  the  Ug  dsrirat 
that  have  existence  in  my  breast.     '  Yen  will."    You  say, 
"  I  wia,"  even  as  you  read,  and  you  shall  be  mine,  mm*  ftUly 
I  will  love  you  as  few  are  loved  and  watdi  over  yon  as  few  are 
watched  over,  and  we  wu;  live  for  each  other  and  every  sinew 
and  every  nerve  shall  be  strained  to  save  thousands  and  tens 
of  tkousmis  of  perishing  seals.    AbM  ;ir.«rds  and  toils  and 
anxieties  and  excitements  I  will  carry  y(  ,  in  my  arms,  nay, 
enshrined  in  my  soul,  and  when  we  meet  I  will  look  the  love  l' 
cannot  speak.  Farewdl ;  nevwr  more  fondly  did  I  jness  an  epistk 
to  my  lips  before  posting  than  I  do  this,  because  T  know  it  will 
meet  thy  gaze.  God  bless  you— remember  me  as  yuur  own— and 
love  me  as  yon  were  wont  to  do  in  days  gone  by. 

P.S. — The  editor  of  one  of  our  local  papers  has  artnouncsi 
that  a  sketch  of  (me  of  my  sermons  and  an  article  on  the  services 
wai  appear  In  asart  week's  isHM.  What  thinkest  thou  of  that, 
tnyhm?  I  was  toM  Oat  he  wan  tlMre  two  nights.  Itmatten 
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not.  I  hope  God  wiU  help  me  to  stand  the  storm  when  it  comes 
and  I  tnut  He  wH  keep  me  right  amid  His  sunshine. 

WUt  thou  prey  for  me  ?  Dr.  Crofts  speaks  kindly  of  my 
essay.  ' 

Waterloo  Road,  Burslbm, 
JmK3f.  30,  '55. 

My  own  sweet  and  precious  Treasure,  ...  I  have  been 
talking  to  you.  breathing  your  name,  musing  on  your  tove  to 
me  and  your  kindness,  and  thinking  how  mnch  I  should  love  to 
see  you  and  to  press  you  to  my  fond  and  anxious  heart  Ok 
CaOurxne.  I  do  love  thee.  Thou  art  indeed  my  treasure,  the  hope 
and  the  stay  of  my  soul.  I  mean  so  far  as  earthly  things  should 
be  dear.  I  do  not  love  thee  more.  No.  I  may  love  thee  very 
much  before  I  love  thee  more  than  is  consistent  with  my  love  to 
Hxm  who  is  my  Redeemer  and  my  God.  Him  first,  thou  next. 
Bless  thee  we  are  one.  and  He  shaU  be  our  aU  in  aU  Didst 
thou  get  my  letter  of  yesterday  ?  Didst  thou  read  it  over  and 
reaprwate  every  fond  expression  ?  Art  thou  not  mine,  and  am 
I  rot  thine?  YesI  Yes!  The  darkness  has  passed  and  the 
day  of  unclouded  affection  has  dawned,  and  we  have  «nJk«  op  to 
the  deep  joy  of  loving  and  of  being  loved. 

H J'Lir^*?' V"^  f^-  I  was  much  more 

twdwiUi  going  home  than  had.I  stayed  here  and  preached.  My 
Mother  is  weU ;  there  is  no  news  about  the  property.  I  wiU 
take  the  globules  for  thy  dear  sake.  My  chest  is  nanarkably 
weU  and  I  beheve  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement 
My  leaving  London  again  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Circuit  and  I 
shaU  do  as  they  wish.  You  talk  abont  my  popularUy ;  dearest, 
beheve  me,  I  care  about  pleasing  God  and  thee  and  saving  sinners 
In  seeking  the  salvation  of  souls  popularity  has  come.   It  will 

f°*«*,«»°^.-  I  mt»xi  to  do  Hght 

and  to  do  my  duty,  aU  my  duty.  What  I  alluded  to  aboot  moMy 
I  wiU  say  when  we  meet ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  to 

word  that  you  fuUy  and  freely  and  for  ever  foitive  me  aU  the 
past,  and  that  in  the  future  we  shaU  be  first  each  other's  and  then 
faUytheWs.  F«rwr«».  my  own  sweet  love-Bless  you  .  pray 
or  me^  You  are  lonely  without  me.  and  I  am  kmely  witfaoirt 
thee^  Oh  how  I  wanted  thee  last  ni^t  to  go  W  to.  No  one 
•iaa  can  uadentaad  me.  No  one  else  can  sympathize  with  me ; 
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thy  bosom  is  my  earthly  heaven,  aoct  to  the  joy  of  my  work 
and  my  Heavenly  Master.  Thou  art  my  joy,  and  thy  soul  is  my 
paradise.   FareweU.  The  3rd  of  March  wiU  soon  be  hew. 

P.S.—I  Idu  m»  letter  aai^  times. 

Tboo  shsh  have  another  pen  wlMn  I  oorae  tqK 

ill  the  foUowing  letter  one  obtains  not  only  a  description 
of  rehgious  excitement  by  WiUiam  Booth,  but  the  inter<»ting 
and  striking  confession  of  a  revivalist's  miagivinff  in  the 
midst  of  a  meeting: 

BuasUM.  Ftty.  X,  1855. 

My  d^hest  and  most  precious  Love— I  just  scribble  you 
a  Hne.  How  can  I  help  doing  so.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few 
thoughts  of  which  my  heart  is  foU.  I  said  Httle  or  nothing 
yesterday  as  to  the  work  here,  and  I  want  to  tell  yon  what 
passed  through  my  mind  respecting  it  last  night. 

Monday  evening  i»M  a  venr  heavy  and  pdnfrf  one.  We  had 

two  meetings  after  the  sermon,  one  in  the  chapel  and  one  in  the 
school  room.  We  took  down  25  names,  altho"  it  was  one  of 
the  most  confosed  meetings  I  ever  was  in.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  were  the  most  triumphant  I  ever  witnessed 
under  any  circumstances.  We  confined  the  meeting  to  the 
chapd.  Last  night  twice  or  thrice  I  became  alarmed,  the  excite- 
ment was  almost  overwhehning ;  I  feared  for  the  people.  I 
feared  lest  we  Aould  not  be  able  to  keep  the  rdns  of  the  meeting. 
The  cries  of  dbtress  were  thrilling,  piercing,  running,  is  one 
gentleman  expressed  it,  through  you  to  your  finger  miB.  Some 
were  violent,  commenced  shrieking,  clapping  the  forms,  etc. ; 
these  I  stopped  directiy ;  in  fact  all  the  more  violent  I  stopped 
as  soon  as  I  could.  If  I  doubted,  as  in  two  instuces.  sincoity  I 
stopped  them  autiioritatively ;  if  I  had  confidence  in  tiiem'  I 
poured  on  the  babn  of  Jesus'  salvation  and  the  sweet  promises 
of  His  WonI,  and  they  soon  tnmed  their  tern  and  waiHngs 
into  joy. 

^  Amid  all  this  I  could  not  help  but  reason.  Is  it  right  ?  Is 
this  tiie  best  way  ?  Perhaps  I  was  severely  tempted  to  believe 
It  all  a  delusion  ?  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  unbelief,  but  it  was 
stirange  tiiat  tiiese  thoughts  should  be  passing  in  my  breast  while 
I  stood  upon  the  iociB.  tlM  rslmert  and  at  tian  the  most  un- 
moved in  aU  that  dease  aMoirialy.  «rsctii«  airi  eQBlreiiii«  eveiy 
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movement  of  the  meeting  so  far  as  sudt  a  inimbar  of  wtdtfd 
beings  could  be  controlled  and  guided. 

Tlie  pec^  are  more  ^pionmf  here  than  in  other  places  I  have 

vnited.  many  who  come  are  backsliders,  and  they  wring  their 

hands,  and  strike  their  breasts,  and  beat  the  communion  rail 

enmigh  to  mdt  and  break  hearts  of  stone. 

To-night  we  shall  have  a  crash  and  no  mistake.   The  plafB  is 

literally  packed,  sitting  and  standing  every  ni^t. 

And  how  art  thou,  my  love,  my  sweet  one,  my  hope  ?  When 

I  enter  my  chamber,  oh  how  it  seems  to  bring  me  into  communion 
with  thy  spirit.  Solitude  and  silence  has  this  effect.  And  thou 
dost  think  about  me.  Bless  thee,  I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine, 
and  we  are  one.  FareweU.  My  heart  yearns  for  thy  sweet 
companionship ;  to  have  thee  to  love  and  to  talk  to  and  to  sym- 
pathize with.  I  want  more  of  the  love  of  Heaven  and  more  of  the 
love  of  earth,  thy  love,  love  to  thee. 

My  health  is  wonderfully  good  considering  my  continued 
exertion  and  the  protracted  excitement,  and  I  am  going  to- 
HHWrow  to  tile  home  ci  a  very  nice  gentleman  lAere  I  shall  rest 
two  days—and  get  strong  again  to  labour.  I  am  much  better 
than  when  in  London— in  health.  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  be 
aWe  to  snipriM  yon  with  my  health.  Take  care  of  thyself  my 
precious  for  my  sake. 

Give  my  love  to  mother.  Get  me  two  good  shirts  and  two 
ni|^  shirts,  i  yard  and  |  kmg  <rf  least,  ready  to  send  next 
week  when  I  tend  yoe  imtA  FareweU.  Heaven  blen  and  care 
for  thee. 

P.S.—1  intended  to  post  this  letter  yesterday-  1  reached 
the  post  office— and  then  found  that  it  was  not  sedcd,  tetamted 
doing  it  with  wafer  at  Mr.  Ridgeway's,  forgot  it,  mad.  sure  I  had 
posted  it  until  I  found  it  in  my  pocket  to-day.  Bless  you,  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  post  it  now.  I  wiB  writ*  yen,  aB  weB,  iXHBonam, 
We  had  a  triumphant nigbllait  night.  Good-hy*. 

Clayton,  Nkwcastle,  fHArronosiums, 

Feby  5,  1853. 

My  dearest  and  most  precious  I  ove  -  .  .  I  am  sorry 
that  things  are  not  to  sonny  with  your  Mamma  as  one  could 
wish,  but  we  must  hope  for  bettCT  and  brighter  days.  I  ^  ^ 
know  how  Mty  mother  Mid  liitar  would  have  hved  fafd  i  avt 
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stepped  in  just  as  I  did ;  for  Maiy  hw  been  wuSOt  to  get  ai^ 

work  for  a  long  time.  I  left  them  £3  :  o :  o,  and  I  am  reduced  to 
about  15/-  only  that  I  expect  something— a  littU.  from  Burslem. 
I  want  a  coat  wbea  I  can  laiae  tiw  nKmejr.  But  enough,  I  did 
not  intend  writing  this  rubbish. 

Your  letters  are  not  quite  so  long  as  they  used  to  be,  but  you 
are  bosy.  I  am  sore  Imnvay  muck  idightti  to  hear  of  your 
industry,  your  improved  health,  and  that  you  have  adopted  the 
cold  water  plan.  I  have  veiy  great  faith  in  it.  I  have  what 
they  can  a  meOcti  rubber.  A  towd  made  on  purpose.  Almost 
as  rough  as  though  made  of  horsehair.  I  came  from  Walling 
ham  with  a  dreadful  pain  at  the  bottom  of  my  back— was  very 
bad  f(»-  two  days— I  bathed  it  once,  with  cold  water  and  salt, 
and  rubbed  it,  and  I  never  felt  it  again.  I  am  not  so  w^  to-di^. 
My  chest  is  sore  with  yesterday's  exa^gmL  I  intend  baiw 
more  careful  to-nig^t. 

Yesterday  was  m<»e  successful  than  ever  u  a  begimiii^. 
Altho'  it  rained  in  torrents,  the  chapel  was  crowded,  many  went 
away  unable  to  obtain  admission.  We  r^tered  during  the 
prayer  meeting  40  names.  What  think  yon  of  Oe  new^per 
report  ?   We  often  laugh  about  his  likening  me  to  a  Jew. 

.  .  .  Pray  for  me,  my  darling— that  I  may  be  labouring  for 
Hmt.  ForHfa|^ij(  iiiiMiiMrtiinMly  trying  to  do  IBs  i^-h^ 
me  to  do  as  much  as  I  can— be  my  guardian  angel— watch  over 
me  aad  prompt  to  beHtvoimU  effort  for  the  food  of  otimt. 


credit  to  both  yom  head  and  your  heart.  I  did  not  write 
ym*t4my  at  the  day  jM-eceding  because  (A  drcwastaaoes  and 
MB  sorry  for  it.  I  fully  m.  nded  yeal«iqr  feal  mm  MrtHNHdly 

and  unexpectedly  kept  away  from  home  and  was  very  low  and 


to-day    I  intend,  aU  w^,  retNng  as  mMm  WMfe  in  laaiMk  I 

tmamatf  the  revival  servic* .  '  the  new  place  on  the  secrajd 
^p^jr.  I  thmli  you  for  your  .cmar|tt  <»  the  stfict«es  coa- 
^Hl »  tte  immmn ;  they  m  l^hm 
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LotidM  after  a  three  or  four  weeks'  stay  there.  The  people  are 
palHng  me  almost  to  pieces  down  here.  I  have  letters  from  Leeds. 
Dewsbury.  and  Bristol  the  last  two  days.  A  meeting  is  held 
t<wiay  in  London  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Downs  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  supply  for  me  till  Conference  or  whether  I  shall  be  retained 
after  my  return ;  to  tlw  dedrion  of  that  meeting  I  shall  calmly 
submit.   You  shall  not  on  any  consideration  be  parted  from  me 
when  your  own  heart  dictates  the  path  of  duty  to  be  with  me 
I  have  confidnoe  in  thy  judgment  and  in  thy  love  for  the  great 
work  of  saving  souls.   I  have  no  fear,  neither  has  Mr.  Mills  on 
this  subject.   And  when  thou  art.  should  God  see  it  best  to  bless 
us  Witt  oH^pfing,  whn  the*  art  tiins  det^ed  thou  dialt  have 
a  Uttle  paradise  in  some  central  spot  and  my  mother  dMi  Mve  with 
us.  should  God  spare  us  and  spare  her  and  Emma.   And  then 
wmter  mcMie  will  procure  us  all  the  blessings  that  we  need 
Fear  not  this  residence :  th«i  canst  make  »>Tnmiiwm  wMi  me 
and  thou  wUt  have  confidence  in  those  thou  leavest  for  a  season 
m  charge  of  om  loved  ones  and  our  home  for  a  season  Should 
we  have  no  children,  we  will  travel  "  jrfin    I         tididt  of 
anything  else  in  my  joy,  and  thou  shah  be  my  gmrdian  angel 

I  am  domg  nothing  mentally.  I  intend  doing  something  by 
and  by.  I  improve  my  sermoM  as  I  pnMb  Item.  Ify  health 
18  better,  my  chest  stronger.  I  drink  a  deal  of  Linseed  Tea  Didst 
thou  ever  try  it  ?  Do  not  fear  about  being  separated.  If  you 
cango/Mnoti»«iihMrt5««.  Baridw.  where  I  have  been 
once  many  homes  at  oece  offer  for  a  second  visit.  Here  I  am 
overwhdmed  with  katoess.  The  work  progresses  very  favour- 
Utf.  OMpds  1 1 II  ki  every  night— riveted  attention  perhaps 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  sermon  and  then  mighty  pn^ 
meetings  soch  as       neeee  mm.    Last  night  67  nuamwen 


I  adhere  to  the  cold  water  Uthing  of  my  diait  «k.  «uwBn 
and  bade.  I  do  not  return  much  before  12  on  an  average— 
■toep  fiK  ikoiit  \  past  8.  breakfart  and  walk  tiU 

dinner-afterwards  do  my  correspaiiiMe.  nmI  a  Uttle  and 
pr^are  for  night,  leaving  the  prayer  meeting  about  lo-Iast 
i^t  «iey  did  not  leave  the  dupel  until  J  to  13.  I  have 
not  seen  Kossuth's  speedM.  I  wn  a»  ^  to  Imw  aboot 
ywu-  improved  health,  you  cannot  tl^  owluywl  X  ub 
•I  the  prospect  of  your  being  well. 
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We  will  talk  mote  and  anive  at  some  definite  opbdotm 
and  rules  for  the  government  of  our  future  lives  with  respect 
to  money  ;  the  controvert  becomes  an  unpleasant  and  un- 
profitable one  to  fMff.  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  snffictent  fw 
existing  wmOt  ;  it  wfll  be  nith  reject  to  laying  np  6ir  flw 
future. 

And  now,  my  dearest,  I  tiiank  you  from  my  inmost  heart 
for  all  your  kind  words  and  love.  Do  not  say  I  have  not  tried 
to  answer  your  letters.  I  do  try.  I  will  try  more  in  the  future. 
You  mi»t  make  scrnie  little  allowance  for  my  circumstances. 
Give  my  best  love  to  your  dear  mamma.  Take  great  care  of 
your  health.  I  will  make  the  night  shirts  do.  I  shall  try  to 
manage  now  until  I  come  to  town  if  I  can.  If  I  want  them  I 
will  write  again.  Have  yon  two  sMrte  ?  I  want  them  wone ; 
mine  are  all  in  tatters. 

Bless  you.  farewell.  Look  forward  to  the  future  with  a 
trusting  and  hopefv'  soul. 

Clayton,  NawcASXts, 

FAy.  9.  1855. 

My  dearest  Catherine— How  art  thou  getting  on  and 
what  art  thou  doing  ?  I  sit  here  neaily  alone  and  I  hail  the 
solitude  with  delight,  in  a  snug,  warm,  and  handsomely  furnished 
room— with  every  earthly  comfort  and  all  I  desire  but  the*; 
Imw  I  shodd  law  to  have  tiMe  to  h^  me  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
evening ;  but  it  must  not  be  and  I  must  quietly  resign  myself 
to  my  lot ;  if  spared  we  shall  soon  pass  some  happy,  happy, 
happy  hours  log^.  By  God's  help  I  win  caUnly  wait,  and 
with  His  blessing  I  will  enjoy  the  present  and  not  be  always 
living  only  for  the  future.  There  is  much  in  the  present ;  I 
have  a  great  deal  in  my  work  that  others  would  give  worlds 
for;  I  have  many  kind  friends ;  I  have  every  earthly  luxury^ 
and  attention,  and  thai  I  have  Mm,  and  a  hope,  a  real  mid  certmm 
hope,  o/Hbavbm. 

Lmotoii,  Feby.  la,  1855. 
Mv  VERY  DEAR  LovE— What  art  thou  doing,  I  wondar 
just  now  ?   Perhaps  thinking  about  me.   I  do  hope  my  two 
last  letters  have  come  to  hand,  and  I  do  trust  that  thou  art 


*  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  mta.  with  "every  ewthtv 
iMttry."  hM  imt  coafuwd  ttat  his  MxU  mn  ia  ' 
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very  happy.  How  is  it  with  thee  in  spiritual  mattere  ?  I  do 
hope  better  and  brighter.  I  awoke  veiy  happy  this  morning. 
I  am  truly  a  child  of  many  merdes;  how  good  God  is  to  I 
Oh,  my  dearest,  help  me  to  praise  Him. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  oi  great  anxiety.  I  knew  expectation 
was  very  high  and  I  had  comparatively  new  and  untried  sennons 
to  preach.  At  night  the  chapel  was  densely  crowded,  packed. 
I  suppose  2,200  persons  were  present— the  gallery  is  an  immense 
one  and  the  people  seem  right  upon  you.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  weakness  and  insignificance  to 
accomplish  any  thing  good  except  divinely  assisted,  and  God 
did  graaously  help  me  to  preach  a  litUe  from  "Why  will 
ye  die  ?  "  ^ 

We  had  a  tolerably  good  prayer  meeting;  38  professed 
to  find  peace-some  good  cases,  a  sad  lack  of  efficient  help.  The 
co^regation  was  veiy  respectabte  and  intelligent,  some  of  the 
leading  secularists  were  present,  and  seemed  very  attentive 
smd  solemn,  and  I  hope  God  wiU  impress  the  truth  upon  their 
imnds.  I  shall  have  to  preach  new  sermons  the  next  two  or 
three  1  jghts,  and  therefore  anticipate  much  anxiety. 

The  friends  at  Newcastle  were  very  kind  and  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  have  the  pleasoie  of  seeing  you  the  next  time 
I  visit  than.  I  have  some  thopght  of  selecting  Newcastle  as  a 
place  of  residence.  It  is  central-a  nice  UtUe  town  ;  in  it  are 
many  mtelligent  waim-hearted  and  loving  friends ;  the  scenery 
around  it  is  of  a  romantic  and  pleasing  character ;  our  cause  is 
the  leading  dissenting  interest  in  the  place,  and  altogether  I 
^  pleased  with  it.  and  I  have  seen  a  nice  littie  house  that  I 
think  would  suit  us  well.  Mr.  Dixon  the  gentleman  with  whom 
1  stayed,  made  me  a  present  of  £2  for  my  mother.  That  was 
very  kind,  was  it  not  ?  They  gitve  me  £3  for  my  week's  services 
-and  every  luxury  that  heart  could  desire  besides  to  promote 
my  health  and  comfort. 

A  gmtleman  of  the  name  of  Bafley  who  keeps  his  carriage 
and  pair,  and  who  lives  in  a  little  paradise  about  two  miles 
out  of  I^on.  would  very  much  like  us  to  spend  a  month  to 

summer;  but  I  mean  to  visit  Paris 
Switaariand.  and  the  Rhine,  if  at  aB  piacticabte-bat  we  shall 

My  present  popularity  abnost  frightens  me.   I  am  alarmed 
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as  to  the  maintaifring  of  it.  You  tmdentand  me.  I  mean  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  of  God.  My  sermon  yesterday  morning 
was  a  perfect  failore.  But  God  can,  and  I  firmly  believe,  God 
wOlworiK.  And  now  my  love,  I  shall  if  spared  soon  see  you  and 
again  we  can  sit  and  talk  about  mmylkmg. 

Olobam,  F«fry.  21,  '35. 
My  dearest  and  most  pkbooos  Cathehne— Btets  you, 

how  I  do  wish  for  an  interview — to  see  and  love  you.  I  am 
veiy  low  in  spirits— very ;  the  work  does  not  progress  to  my 
satisfactiwi,  the  congregatfaas  are  not  very  good  and  the  cases 
not  of  a  very  encouraging  character.  My  heart  yearns  for 
something  more  gkuious  and  effective ;  here  I  am  surrounded 
by  a  dense  population  of  I  shook!  think  80,000  people,  and  yet 
our  congregation  last  night  was  only  about  300 ;  but  that  is 
better  than  preaching  to  20  or  30,  the  avenge  week  night 
congregation  here. 

Pray  for  me,  my  dearest  Love ;  oh  to  live  nearer  to  God ! 
I  am  rapidly  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  preachers  of 
the  ComnexioH.  Many  of  them  come  to  hear  me  at  different 
times  and  places ;  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  making  that  impression 
with  respect  to  my  piety  that  I  ought  to  do.  Oh  to  live  close 
to  God  I  My  soul  pants  for  something  deeper,  realier,  more 
haUowed.  in  my  sool's  experience.  If  I  fail  it  will  be  hoe. 
My  dear,  my  own  dear,  write  to  me,  all  about  your  heart,  all 
about  your  health  ;  teU  me  you  love  me  with  satisfaction,  that 
is  if  it  be  so.  Oh  for  an  uninterrupted  future  of  haroKmy  and 
confidence — when  it  will  be  one  of  bliss  and  peace.  I  will  try 
and  serve  God  better,  I  want  Him  more  in  my  heart  motives, 
in  my  soul's  thinking  and  desires.  To  kxk  at  men  and  tidi^ 
and  duties  from  a  place  close  to  His  throne.  The  Lord  help  me. 
Let  us  live  for  each  other  individually  and  together  as  one ; 
let  us  labour  and  tod  for  Hhn. 

MOSSLEY, 

Monday,  Feby.  26,  '55. 
MV  OBAKBST  AND  PRECIOUS  CATHERINE  — I  SUppOSe  that 

the  Storm  must  have  had  some  influence  on  the  delay  ^t  has 
occurred  in  the  delivery  of  the  letters.  Your  two  last  announcing 
your  painful  illness  were  not  put  into  my  hands  until  yesterday 
alter  the  mon^s  service.  My  bst  oo^t  to  have  readied 
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yo«on  Saturday,  and  I  was  anxiously  expecting  an  a«wer 

Zt\  JT^^^f^  ^  ""^"^tio"  to  you  2 

ml    ll^r^'"'''°r-  I indeed  ««y  to  hear  of  yonr 
fflness.  I  had  feared  U.  I  had  often  done  so.  Something^ 
often  whispered  th.t  I  w.  coanting  too  much  on  my 
to  town ;  but  you  will  be  better  by  then.  I  trust.  X 

but  ttffl  I  wooM  not  have  delayed  a  moment-especially  when 
you  were  so  ill.   It  must  have  been  very  suddeT  wLSS 

you  gain  strength  I  trnst  you  wiU  be  less  the  subject  of  these 
painful  attacks.    Bless  you.  I  should  much  like  to  yoT 

Tsh^  ^TJ^Z"^r^'   ^  *e  sine! 

I  Shan  (all  weD)  be  wjth  you  soon,  and  then  I  wiU  sit  by  your 

my  last  letter  do  not  trouble  to  do  so.  Never  fear^Tmy 
^t.  anytkin,.   All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  ^  of 

^n.Vt  ""^^"Tf^  ^"'y  mysteriom-\nsi  as  we  were  cherishing 
such  hopes  of  the  future  and  of  your  abiUty  to  tiavel.  etc.-«^ 

utu^:  "^n  ''^^'-^^rno^  «xiety  respecting  th 
future.   Well,  we  must  leave  it  with  the  Lord  for  the^w«t 

-n^T"  '^t.*'**^       ^  one  of  the  most  anxious,  nervous, 
and  despondmgweeks  I  ever  turned  overin  my  life.  Yesterday 
day-very  few.  if  any.  understand  me.  Con- 
gregations h«e  were  very  poor  yesterday,  the  cause  is  dreadfuUy 

raise  the  place.   «  you  were  with  me  I  think  then  I  couM  pted 
on  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  more,  and  move  the  town 

I  was  w»ynnwen  yesterday  but  am  much  better  this  moraine 
I  was  very  uncomfortable  in  my  house  hat  week.  I  am  Wm 
much  the  contrary  this.  I  never  was  more  cared  for  than  here  • 
If  ever  you  come  to  Mossley  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  b^ 
your  home,  and  you  wiU  find  every  honry  and  comfort  that  heart 
candle  and  I  shall  be  with  you.  and  I  am  sure  altho'  I 
dMtn»t  myself  more  than  you  distrust  me.  yet  I  am  sure  that  I 

tof  ♦^/tT"'  *°  y«»  »»PPy  "  yoa  desbe.  To  teU 
you  that  I  love  you  seems  cold  ;  you  know  it.  I  know  it.-you 
«r*  mine,  we  are  linked  together,  already  united,  abewly  out. 
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BkM  yoo  ft  AoMMMl  Hmm,  nead  me  «  Hne  to  tea  me  all  is  weU 

in  your  heart  towards  me-I  prayed  for  you  last  night,  yes  I 
pray  for  you  as  my  Catherine,  as  own  Kate.  And  every  cloud 
"^^"^•^y^^^yfitht  helps  to  one  another  and 
umtedly  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your 
mother  and  father.  We  diaU  soon  meet-that  is,  if  you  send  me 
void  that  yon  repose  confidence  in  me-and  you  do,  I  believe  it 
your  last  letters  teU  me  that  you  do.  We  shaU  soon  MM#-Ch  this 
unwrtainworkl.  how  oft  has  it  deceived  me  I  I  suspect  it  at  every 
Imn.  There  is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty  and  let  me  say 
^methmgelse,thylovetome.  Yes.  that  is  cir*i*,. 
Bless  you.  count  me  your  own-oh,  to  come  and  see  thee,  and  that 
IS  so  near  at  hand,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  little  better.  oW*  to  take 
a  httle  walk  in  the  sunshine. 

Cheer  up-look  not  beyond  to-day.  at  least  look  not  beyond 
our  meeting.  We  wiU  part  but  littie  while  I  am  in  London.  I 
do  not  know  where  my  salaiy  is  to  come  fi«n  while  in  town. 
But  never  mind,  I  shaU  get  over  that.  Do  not  trouble  to  write 
much-only  one  line  to  tell  me  your  heart  is  right  with  me. 
I  will  write  you  eveiy  day.  If  the  lettei.  don't  come  to  hand 
blame  the  poet,  not  your  own  in  love's  ckMest  and  most  tender 
bonds. 

Lwwww.  Mitnh  84. 1855. 

My  dearest  and  omiy  Lov«-I  am  safely  arrived  and  most 

comfortably  accommodated.   I  thought  much  about  thee  during 

my  journey,  and  if  you  were  here  I  should  have  nothing  more  to 

h<q>e  for.  so  far  as  earth  is  concerned.  I  am  very  anxious  of 

course,  about  the  services ;  how  can  I  be  otherwise  when  so 

much  expectation  is  aroused  and  I  feel  so  inadequately  pre- 

pared  and  quaMed  to  satisfy  it?  But  I  must.  I  will,  trust 
m  God. 

Ihad  a  very  cold  ride  the  first  part  of  my  journey  My 
portmanteau  acts  weU.    The  cabman  charged  me  3/.  and 
blustered  and  stormed  because  I  wanted  to  give  Um  a/6 
The  friends  are  all  ideased  to  see  me. 

LoNGTON.  Manh  a6.  '55. 
My  DEAREST  CATHERiNE-Bkss  you  I   I  trust  you  received 
mine  this  morning  written  on  Saturday.  ShouW  you  not  receive 
my  letters  regulaify  daring  iUa  visit.  ««it  a»ldle  fnliwllj  and 
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attribute  the  failure  to  the  post,  rmt  to  any  wOfnl  Mftoct  oi 
mine,  for  I  intend  .vriting  as  often  as  you  darire. 

On  tka  whole.  I  had  a  good  day  yesterday  considering  that 
the  sennons  were  new  for  this  special  work.    In  the  morning 
I  pceadied  from  "  Pulling  them  out  uf  ttic  fire  "—the  first  time 
ol  praadiing.   I  think  it  wffl  make  an  effective  discourse.  I 
tried  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  t  o  deepen  the  desire  of  the 
Christians  present  for  the  salvation  of  their  feUowmen.  At  night 
from  nind  Bartimeas,  with  several  new  illustrations:  I 
had  much  liberty.   The  chapel  by  six  o'doek  was  packed  to 
suffocation,  many,  very  numy,  were  sent  away  unable  to  get 
inside  the  doro-.   The  walls  and  ceiling  were  thoroughly  saturated 
by  the  perspiration,  so  much  so  that  the  water  dropped  fnm 
above  and  ran  down  the  walls.    We  had  a  few  good  cases ;  about 
twenty  ;  not  so  many  as  I  expected,  but  a  good  commencement. 
Oh.  it  would  do  your  soul  good  to  hear  the  people  talk  of  the 
good  work  that  is  going  on,  of  the  great  and  glorious  changes 
that  have  taken  place.   Expectation  is  every  way  running  very 
high  and  the  leaders  and  members  now  are  piepeted  to  expect 
the  greatest  things.   I  was  tired  of  course  last  night  and  wished 
much  for  your  company  at  home,  and  then  the  day  would  have 
seemed  delightfully  complete. 

Write  me  when  you  receive  this  and  enclose  in  your  note 
the  elastic  out  of  the  collar  I  wore  on  Saturday,  i  have  onne  away 
without  one  and  cannot  wear  these  «tf  romdt.  I  have  got  a 
horrid  pen  and  you  must  excuse  this  scrawl.  Give  my  very  kind 
love  to  your  mother.  Write  me  a  loving  letter— I  am  anxious  to 
hear  about  you.  TUnk  of  me  as  being  fully  and  entirely  your 
own  faithfully  and  for  ever.   Yes.  we  are  one. 

P.S.—Hy  ink  is  awfully  thick  and  this  pen  of  thine  will  hardly 
make  a  maik. 

Caoukhi  Place.  Staf*  ordshiks  POTTBBm, 

March  28,  1855. 

My  dearest  and  pRECiots  Catherine— Bless  youl  If  I 
couW  but  have  you  in  a  snug  home  aU  to  onrsdves  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  and  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  appetite  and  digestion  have  failed  me 
again,  directiy  on  leaving  London.  I  believe  tlrat  the  beer 
agreed  with  me  wonderfully— I  am  as  different  as  possible  • 
I  believe  that  bitter  ale  or  porter  would  be  veiy  beneficial  in 
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tWi  nspect-lNit.  do  not  few.  I  will  ttkk  to  the  pledge.  Send 
me  word  how  you  make  the  beer,  and  I  wiU  try  and  get  some 
made  next  week.  I  hope  you  are  happy ;  send  me  aU  particular* 
•bout  your  health.  I  am  staying  at  Mr.  Ridgeway  s ;  he  is 
very  kind  and  cordial. 

Remember  me  as  being  all  your  own  faithfully,  yes  faithfully 
yomn.  Pny  for  me.  (%  I  muA  mon  religion,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man. 

Olmvkv,  Bear  Birminoham, 
Mmrek  31/35. 

My  dsaust  AMD  MOST  maoos  Lovi— I  am  once  more 

located  m  a  new  abode.  The  sweet,  long,  trusting,  and  very  tender 
epistle  came  to  hand  this  morning.  I  should  have  written 
yesterday,  bat  really  was  not  alone  acute  five  minutes  of  the 
day.  You  may  expect  me  to  be  more  regular  now.  I  have 
announced  to  the  lady  where  I  am  staying  now  that  I  do  not 
go  out  at  an  to  visit,  and  I  intend  sticking  to  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  competition  two  days  next  week  ;  Mr.  Gough  lectures  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  note  you  sent  me  from  the  Insurance 
Society  is  not  satisfactory  in  fixing  me  to  pay  £7 : 18  : 9 ;  they 
have  put  me  down,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  £1:0:0  more  than  the 
printed  form  states.  I  have  not  a  printed  book  with  me,  but  I 
think  it  was  £2 : 6 :  o  per  £100 ;  but  I  left  the  card  at  your  house 
I  have  written  by  this  post  to  the  secretary  and  then  yon  shafl] 
when  he  answers,  have  further  information. 

The  chapels  have  without  exception  been  very  full  during 
the  week.  And  I  trust  some  considerable  good  has  been  done 
I  am  a  Uttle  better  to-day ;  I  shall  have  some  horehound  beer 
made.  Thon  need  not  send  the  horehound ;  if  thou  had  sent  me 
word  how  to  direct  for  it  to  be  made,  tiiat  is  iHiat  I  wmni ;  we 
can  get  any  quantity  of  horehound  here. 

Bless  thee,  thy  letter  did  me  good.  It  seemed  so  trusting  and 
hopeful.  I  have  gathered  some  little  encouragement  concerning 
myself  dunng  the  week.  Mr.  Ridgeway  has  made  me  a  present 
of  ike  case  for  my  papers ;  it  is  just  the  thing  I  wanted.  Did  not 
I  tell  thee  ?  When  wilt  thou  believe  in  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ?  It  would  have  cost  me  at  least  10/-  or  more.  It  was 
very  kind  of  him.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Pearson  and 
wjth  Blair,  and  I  hope  to  report  some  favourable  if  not  consider- 
able  progress  in  study  next  week. 
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Oldbury,  April  2,  '55. 
My  dearest  and  only  Love— I  am  writing  April,  thou 
seest  How  quickly  is  time  flying  away.  Oh,  how  im^^xirtant 
the  moments,  how  seldom  we  think  so,  and  how  far  less  seldom 
we  act  as  if  they  were.  Well,  I  mean  this  month  to  be  a  better 
one  for  labour  and  results  than  the  last,  maitaUy,  morally,  and 
spiritually,  by  God's  blessing.   May  it  be  so  !   Amen  ! 

And  how  are  you  ?  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and 
your  future,  if  spared  you  will  soon  write  yourself  another  name. 
Bless  you,  I  trust  thou  wilt  be  happy.  You  wiU  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  I  am  very  much  better.  I  obtained  the  Quinine  mixture 
on  Saturday  night.  I  was  so  very  unwell — and  I  am  taking  it 
twice  a  day  instead  of  three  times ;  I  drank  a  mug  of  strong 
hmdiound  tea  yesterday,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  better 
I  am,  although  I  had  a  heavy  day  yesterday. 

The  congregations  were  very  good.  At  night  the  Chapel  was 
packed,  aisles  and  everyvrhere ;  a  very  respectable  gathering. 
I  preached  in  the  morning  with  great  liberty  and  power,  and  at 
night  I  had  a  comfortable  time  to  m}^If ;  the  people  wept  very 
much.  We  had  not  the  amount  of  good  done  I  expected.  The 
friends  took  down  sixteen  names. 

I  am  sorry,  and  I  said  so  from  the  pulpit,  that  our  services 
clashed  with  Mr.  Cough's  coming.  Three  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  persons  in  the  society  are  publicans  I !  1 1  It  is 
podtively  true  I  All  apparently  more  than  usually  nice,  good* 
hearted  people.  I  am  very  sdrry — very,  very  sorry.  I  hope  to 
raise  the  religious  feeling  so  high  as  to  make  them  all  ashamed 
of  the  infernal  trafte  and  thm  leave  it. 

I  am  reading  Blair,  Pearson,  and  Dick  very  carefully.  The 
weather  is  very  beautiful  Take  care  of  thy  dear  self.  We  shall 
soon  meet.  Write  me  always  particulars  about  your  health. 
Do  not  attempt  too  much,  as  is  thy  custom  as  well  as  mine.  I 
mean  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  I  am  glad  Miss  Tasker  has 
called,  is  a  good  creature,  I  Mnh.  Let  her  do  stnne  sewing 
for  you.  Pay  ho-  miiat  she  duuges  or  mott  if  ymi  think  it  is 
worth  it. 

SlIETRWtCK,  nr.-  BmOMOBAM, 
^Pf^f  4.  '55- 

My  own  precious  Catherine— Thy  sweet  note  came  to 
hand  this  morning.  I  trust  that  by  this  time  thou  art  much 
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better.  Thou  should  wrap  up  well  when  going  out,  put  thy 
shawl  on,  and  then  I  think  the  East  Wind  would  not  get  to  thy 
chest.  I  am  better  in  health  but  not  very  first-rate  in  spirits. 
Several  things  perplex  me.  The  service  last  night  was  not  so 
successful,  altho*  the  congregation  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion ;  we  had  four  or  five  very  good  cases,  but  we  cogfat  to  have 
had  more.  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  my  heart 
towards  the  Lord.  I  have  too  much  of  self  wrought  up  with  all 
I  do.   The  Lord  help  me. 

The  persons  I  named  to  you  who  keep  public-houses  and  are 
members  of  society  here  have  been  to  hear  Gough  once  if  not 
both  nights.  I  trust  he  has  done  them  good.  You  would  be 
surprised  if  you  were  here  to  find  how  differently  the  traffic  is 
looked  upon  to  what  it  is  in  other  places.  It  seems  to  be  a 
settled  and  deep-rooted  conviction  that  ale  or  beer  is  as  much 
a  necessary  of  life  to  the  miners  and  fumacemen  as  bread  or 
meat.  And  these  publicans  would  tell  you  that  they  act  on 
this  principle;  they  do  not  open  on  the  Sabbath,  neither  do 
they  aUow  drunkenness  on  their  premises,  etc.  These  are  the 
arguments  with  which  I  suppose  they  justify  the  business  to 
themselves. 

^BTHWICK,  BlRllINOHAM. 

April  6.  '55. 

Mv  OWN  DEAR  AND  MOST  PRECIOUS  LovE— What  a  time  it 
seems  since  I  saw  you.  I  do  hope  that  cold  has  left  you  by  this 
and  that  you  are  enjoying  your  walks,  solitary  though  they  be, 
m  the  mUd  spring  weather.  I  had  a  very  nice  ramble  this  morning' 
I  have  not  read  much  this  week,  but  I  have  sat  too  close  and 
worked  too  hard ;  I  found  that  out  yesterday.  To-day  I  am 
doing  nothing  but  this,  and  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Bates  and  a 
Uttie  of  Person  and  Dick  to-night,  and  perhaps  a  page' or  two 
of  a  sermon.  I  don't  preach  to-night.  Mr.  Bates  wrote  me  again 
a  letter  as  long  as  the  one  you  have  [concerning  Insurance] 
He  has  seen  the  Doctor,  but  he  won't  alter— he  has  written  to  the 
Directors  at  Edinburgh  and  he  recommends  me.  should  thw  not 
alter,  to  submit.    It  is  a  shame. 

We  have  had  a  good  week  on  the  whole,  some  of  the  cases 
very  satisfactory.  We  have  taken  down  about  eighty  names, 
many  more  persons  are  under  conviction,  and  I  tnist  they  will  be 
gathmd  in.   I  go  to  Bradford  to-morrow.   I  suppose  it  is  about 

v<a»  I  g 
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140  miles.  I  diall  ride  first-class.  My  head  has  been  very 
bad ;  I  don't  know  when  worse  lately  than  yesteiday.  The 
doctor  in  London  says  I  have  too  much  nervous  energy  for  my 
muscle.  Therefore  rest  and  exercise,  as  Dr.  Collinette  of 
Guernsey  said,  are  the  only  things  that  will  benefit  me.  My 
digesaon  is  considerably  better.  You  will  say  I  am  talking  a  deal 
about  myself.  Well,  I  can  talk  to  And  my  thoughts  run 
on  this  just  now— I  don't  care  what  any  of  them  say,  doctors  or 
not.  I  believe  I  have  a  rational  hope  (without  accident)  of  living 
thirty  years  longer.— Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  very  faitk/uUv 
^  *^^y'  WnxiAM. 

Bradford, 

April  10,  '55. 

My  deakestand  darling  Catherine— In  heading  this  letter 
I  have  just  discovered  that  it  is  my  birthday.  I  am  to-day  .W. 
Oh  the  importance  of  employing  this  fleeting  time.  Oh,  my 
Catherine,  what  must  /  lo  ?  I  am  ahnost  in  despair  with  myself, 
and  yet  I  am  aftaid  if  I  were  to  study  more  it  would  be  at  once 
injurious  to  my  health.  I  am  preaching  hard  and  therefore 
must  be  content.   Bless  you;  I  should  Uke  much  to  see  you. 

I  am  not  very  comfortable  in  my  home— a  miserably  mis- 
managed family,  possessing  a  respectable  income  if  m>t  weaUk, 
yet  here  is  very  Uttle  domestic  happiness.  Snarling  and  snap^ 
ping  at  one  anotho- ;  an  indulgent  mother  and  a  quiet  father. 
Oh,  it  is  ahnost  more  sometimes  than  my  patience  can  bear  • 
and  I  am  inclined  when  I  hear  a  youth  of  17  tell  his  mothei- 
he  Witt  not  do  something,  to  teU  him  if  he  were  my  son,  and 
said  so  to  his  mother,  /  would  knock  Mm  down.  Well,  tiiank 
God,  I  never  got  so  far  in  aU  my  waywardness  and  mgratitude 
to  a  fond  and  indulgent  mother.  And  yet  we  have  a  beautiful 
house,  furniture,  etc.  Happjneu  doth  not  consist  in  the  many 
things  which  a  man  pogKaseth. 

Bradford. 

'55- 

My  dearest  and  most  precious  Love-I  have  been  think- 
ing much  about  thee  the  last  two  days.  And  I  doubt  not  thou 
hast  been  thinking  about  me  too. 

Your  letter  and  contents  came  to  hand  yesterday.  I  con- 
^ue  the  cold  water  bathing  every  morning.  The  remarks  on 
Woman's  ponticm  I  will  read  again  before  I  answer.  From  the 
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first  reading  I  cannot  see  anything  in  them  to  lead  me  for 
(me  fNONMia  to  tiiink<rf  altering  my  opinioD.  Yon  «omM  a  great 

deal  that  I  hold  as  firmly  as  you  do — viz.  her  equality,  her  perfect 
equality,  as  a  whole — as  a  being.  But  as  to  concede  that  she  is 
man's  eqt$^,  or  capable  of  becoming  man's  equal,  in  inidlectnal 
attainments  or  prowess — I  must  say  that  is  contradicted  by 
experience  in  the  world  and  my  honest  conviction.  You  know, 
my  dear,  I  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  your  sex  in  very  many 
things — in  others  I  believe  her  inferior.    Vice  versa  with  man. 

I  would  not  stop  a  woman  preaching  on  any  account.  I 
would  not  encourage  one  to  begin.  You  should  preach  if  you 
fdt  moved  thereto  :  felt  equal  to  the  task.  I  would  not  stay 
you  if  I  had  power  to  do  so.  Altho',  /  should  not  like  it.  It  is 
easy  for  you  to  say  my  views  are  the  result  of  prejudice ;  per- 
haps they  are.  I  am  for  the  woiid's  stdvatitm ;  I  wtD  qoand 
with  no  means  that  pn»nises  help. 

Bradford, 
April  16,  '55. 

My  dearest  and  most  precious  A'w  tx —  ...  I  am  yours, 
wilful,  impulsive,  and  fitful  as  I  am,  I  am  yours  in  an  affection 
enduring  and  tender  and  faithful.  And  I  am  indulging  in  fond 
hopes  that  we  shall  be  very  happy  together. 

I  hope  to  have  an  industrious  week.  I  have  changed  resi- 
dence as  you  will  see,  and  am  now  very  comfortable,  have  a 
delightfully  pleasant  bedroom,  and  all  my  wants  caxtMiy 
and  thoughtfully  supplied. 

This  is  my  first  entry  into  Yorkshire,  and  of  course  I  was 
unknown  but  by  report  among  my  own  peofde.  I  stand  now 
on  more  favourable  ground,  and  if  I  can  but  find  material  I  have 
no  doubt  in  after  dajrs,  if  spared,  to  see  something  very  glorious 
indctd. 

Care  of  B.  J.  Proctor,  Esq., 
15  Regent  Terrace,  Newcastlb-on-Tvne. 
April  ai,  '55. 

My  dearest  and  precious  Katie — I  have  just  arrived, 
taken  tea,  and  sit  down  to  write  to  yon  a  hasty  note.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge  I  am  domicfled  very  comfortably  indeed.  Whom 
do  you  think  I  saw  in  the  station  at  Leeds,  just  as  I  was  taking 
my  place  in  the  carriage  for  the  North  ?  "  Luke  Tyerman."  I 
went  and  spoke  to  him  and  he  i^^ieared  very  corHtU.  He  is 
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stationed  at  Newcastle  He  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him  ;  he 
was  going  to  Bradford  to  preach  to-morrow.  I  hear  he  has  been 
wry  ill.  but  is  now  mnch  better.  David  Hay  is  stationed  at 
Bradford  ;  I  did  not  see  him  while  there. 

Blessyou.  it  has  beena  splendid  day  and  I  have  had  a  splendid 
ride— oh  what  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery  have  we  passed 
through,  flying  more  than  anything  elsfr-rushing,  acitiaming 
pantmg  on.  on,  ON.  40  miles  an  hour  someiimes,  then  stop- 
pmg.  and  then  on  again,  until  we  reached  Newcastle  •  and  I 
wanted  you  with  me.    I  want  you  to  see  aU  that's  beautiful  and 
share  aU  that  is  truly  blessed  and  sweet  and  precious.   I  am  full 
of  hope  for  this  place.   I  have  no  doubt  but  it  wiU  be  hard  work 
to  make  an  impression,  but  it  can  be  done,  it  must  be  done  •  God 
help  us  and  it  shall  be  done.   The  preacher  is  a  very  hearty  man 
and  I  doubt  rot  but  we  shall  have  a  very  coniial  cooperation! 
Good-bye.  I  must  be  off.  f«  «• 

13  Rbgent  Terrace.  Newcastle-on-Tyhb. 
*3.  '35. 

My  own  dear  Catherine— I  wonder  how  you  ate  gettine  on 
I  should  much  like  to  see  and  have  a  walk  with  you  thiTvery 
fine  morning.  I  am  just  going  down  to  Tynemouth  with 
JJr.  Candelet.  one  of  our  preachers,  to  have  another  fond  look  at 
"  old  ocean."   I  wish  thou  wast  here  and  going  with  us. 

The  people  are  shrewd.  inteUigent.  and  cold  here.  proverbiaUy 
so.  From  aU  I  can  gather  the  cause  of  religion  is  very  low  aU 
sects  alike  involved  in  a  cold,  frozen  apathy.  The  chapel  in  which 
I  am  preaching  is  a  very  good  one.  Will  hold  about  1.200.  and 
we  had  It  near  full  hist  night.  The  best  congregation  that  has 
been  m  it  for  many  a  year.  Wm.  :  !artin  was  here  a  fortnight 
ago,  preached  in  it  twice  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  gave  another  edition  of  the  London  speech.  But  after 
aU.  I  suppose  I  had  double  the  number  of  people  to  hear  'me  to 
what  he  had.  The  Reformers  here  are  very  unsettled ;  I  suppose 
both  the  preachers  would  crme  to  us  if  they  could.  Altho-^ve 
had  so  large  a  crowd  last  night,  for  lack  of  earnest  co-worken 
the  prayer-meeting  was  comparatively  a  failure.  12  persons 
came  forward.  Many  stayal  under  deep  conviction,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  one  to  look  about  the  chapel  and  bring  the 
penitents  up.   I  was  very  much  annoyed  and  wished  myself 
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anywher'^  else,  and  told  the  ladies  so.  Oh  it  is  indeed  hard  work. 
On  the  idiole.  the  commencement  is  very  encouraging. 

Write  me  full  particulars  of  vthsA  you  are  doing.  I  am  much 
better  in  health.  I  go  from  hence  to  Manchester.  You  will  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  the  Bradford  friends  gave  me  £5  :  0  :  o 
for  my  fortnight's  toil— out  of  wlddi  my  travelling  expouet  were 
£1:6:3.  I  shall  not  get  much  here.  Never  mind,  this  is  not 
my  chief  aim  or  anything  near  it.  No;  I  can  say  that  the 
great  ruling  anxiety  of  my  mind  is  the  salvation  of  sinneiii  and 
the  glory  of  God.  My  time  is  gcme.  Good-bye.  Bless  you  a 
thousand  times. 

Nbwcastlb-on-Tvnb, 
April  28.  '55. 

My  DEAR  Kate,  my  own  true  Love — Your  very  kind  note 
is  just  to  hand.  Bless  you  ;  I  do  indeed  thank  you  for  all  your 
kind  counsel  and  will  once  more  try  again.  I  have  indeed  this 
week  been  low.  I  should  not  Uke  to  continue  this  work  if  I  am 
to  be  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  3  weeks.  My  mental  machinery 
has  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  and  other  things  have 
pressed  upon  m-*  with  a  painful  assiduity.  Howevn*,  it  is  no 
use  talking  about  it ;  we  will  try  again.  .  .  . 

I  am  at  present  more  than  ever  uncertain  as  to  any  step  about 
the  future.  If  I  say  anything  to  Conference  about  myself  it  will 
be  to  request  a  Qrcuit,  but  to  leave  it  with  them.  If  I  had  more 
general  knowledge,  love  bx  study  and  material  for  the  pulpit,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment,  because  all  fears  about  my  health 
are  removed;  but  a  consciousness  of  my  emptiness,  my  in- 
capacity to  sustain  a  position  of  sudi  vast  importance,  presses 
on  me  until  it  unfits  my  mind  for  anything.  A  j^ear's  putue 
might  remedy  this  to  some  extent. 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  done  here ;  all  looks  discouraging, 
and  I  dread  Manchester.  I  have  however  started  afresh  in  the 
work  of  gathoing  knowledge,  and  hope  to  report  proficiency. 
I  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  want  of  any  aspiring  emotion 
so  apparent  in  many  of  our  ministers  ;  they  are  nothing  and  seem 
eontetU.  I  deplore  this,  and  yet  if  I  was  like  thm  I  sh(Hild  be 
'  very  much  happier  I 

May  I.  1855. 

My  dearest  and  Mocr  precious  Love — May,  that  bringci 
sanny  days,  s^ft  breezes;  and  opening  flowers,  comes  in  cold  and 
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Weak  with  us.   I  was  in  hopes,  r:,peciaUy  for  thy  dear  sake,  that 
we  were  about  to  have  some  cahn  an  J  continued  summer  weaOer. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  finer  with  you  in  the  South  than 
with  us  in  the  far  North.   I  am  aU  alone— far  away  from  ahnost 
any  one  who  understands  me  or  can  sympathize  with  me.  And 
yet  I  am  not  unhappy.   Oh,  that  I  could  learn  yet  more  fully 
than  I  have  yet  learned  to  lean  chiefly  on  God.   Oh  how  much  am 
I  the  creature  of  circumstances.   Last  night  in  preaching  I  was 
ahnost  as  much  shut  up.  if  not  quite  so,  as  when  you  heard  me  the 
last  time  at  Brunswick  Chapel.   I  felt  right  when  I  went  to  the 
Chapel,  familiar  with  my  subject  and  desirf- g  success,  and  pray- 
ing for  it,  too.   The  congregation  was  p       and  all  were  well 
prepared ;  but  I  faUed.   However,  we       23  very  good  cases 
afterwaids,8evBnayoong««i  who  pron^je  great  usefotaess.  .  .  . 

Hood's  Buiujings.  Windmill  Hills, 
Gatssbbad-on-Tynb. 
^f^y  2.  '55- 

My  DEARBST  AND  MOST  PRECTOUS  LovB—Thy  long  ng 
letter  is  to  hand  this  mormng.  Now  do  let  me  try  and  answer 
it ;  after  the  gentle  chiding  it  contains  I  will  try  and  do  better. 
TTie  scrap  you  sent  me  I  read,  then  burned ;  no  answer  to  it ;  I 
must  let  deeds  speak  and  not  words.  I  might  truthfulty  have 
signed  yesterday's  letter  as  you  rn^-I  fed  on  the  subject  as  you 
do.  I  read  iheaxtide  on  It  wiU never  do  io  be  idU;  it  is  oTipnal, 
striking,  and  correct,  and  did  me  good.  I  am  wnUng  a  Httle.' 
Bless  you ;  for  your  sake  I  v/Ui  persevere. 

Yesterday  was  an  industrious  one ;  went  to  chapel  well  pre- 
pared to  preach-  a  good  and  attentive  congregation  awaiting 
me,  and  I  again  faUed  most  decidedly,  and  yet  we  had  some 
precious  cases  of  conversion.  The  work  is  very  genuine  and 
satisfactory.  I  find  the  great  difference  in  the  North  is  not,  as 
I  was  taught  to  expect,  in  the  non-impressibiUty  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  formality  and  death-slumber  of  the  professing  Christ 
tians.  and  the  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Cross  is  in  the  influence  of  a  cold,  systematic  theology  and  a  stiff 
theoretical  development  of  the  truth.  I  am  looking  for  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  to-night.  I  am  happier  in  my  own  soul,  more 
composed  and  trusting  with  regard  to  the  future,  than  I  have 
berafor  some  time.  I  hope  I  have  started  in  the  true  path  of 
progress.  .  .  . 
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Gateshead, 
May  4,  1855. 

My  muxbst  and  most  rnciovs  Lovb— How  art  them? 

QHx  I  have  been  thinking  abouv  thee  much  this  last  day  or  two. 
I  am  better  in  health  of  body  and  mind  and  soul.  Once  more  I 
have  to  report  that  we  finished  up  witii  a  perfect  trimni^  What 
can  we  say  to  it  but  bow  and  wonder  and  adore.  Last  night  the 
chapel  was  fuU.  The  prayer-meeting  crowded — densely  crowded. 
Forty  names  were  taken,  many  of  them  most  interesting  cases, 
and  there  were  numbers,  vast  numbors,  under  very  deep  con- 
viction ;  and  then  in  forming  our  estimate  of  this  work  wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  North— where  the  people  are  pro- 
verbially unimpressible,  intelligent,  and  difficult  to  move.  That 
the  church  was  in  a  deplorable  low  state,  so  much  so,  nay  more 
so.  for  many  of  the  office-bearers  were  absolutely  opposed  to  my 
coming.  Therefore,  all  these  difficulties  have  had  to  be  met ; 
prejudice  and  coldness  to  be  removed ;  and  it  has  been  done, 
triiunphantly  done,  and  all  combine  to  say  that  the*'  cannot 
remonber  a  wnk  like  it  in  any  of  the  churches  of  ti town. 
Wesleyans,  Reformers,  Primitives,  and  New  Connexii  \  men 
have  all  worked  together,  knelt  at  the  same  Communion-riil, 
and  side  by  side  fon^t  the  cammon  foe,  and  as  tiie  result  z6o 
names  have  been  taken.  What  can  we  say  to  this  but  that  it  is 
the  T.ord's  doing  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ?  With  facts  like 
these  before  oar  minds,  retreat  frcmi  this  path  seems  impossiUe, 
r  '  ■-'TI/*'  more  bright  visions  of  future  increased  usefulness  are 
I'  ire  my  eyes.  If  the  results  here  had  been  gained  in 
I ..onths'  labo^ir  I  should  have  been  hailed  on  every  hand 
OS  a  uiost  successful  minister ;  but  because  they  have  been  gained 
in  a  fortnight  I  know  many  will  question  and  doubt ;  but  I  cannot 
but  see  why  they  should  not  be  as  permanent  as  if  gathered  in  or 
brought  about     a  nK>re  tedioos  and  lengthened  jatNXss.  .  .  . 


35  Hyde  Grove,  Shakespeare  Street, 
Manchester. 

May  II.  1855. 

My  dearest,  irv  precious  Catherine — I  intended  writing 
to  you  yesterday,  but  was  occupied  the  eariier  part  of  the  day 
in  answering  a  letter  of  8  pages  received  from  a  Unitazian 
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gentkman  of  Gateshead,  who  came  to  hear  me  preach  there 
and  took  exception  to  bdag  classed  with  infideb.  etc..  and  pro-' 
^  condemnation  and  exposed  to\he 

Mme  eternal  woe.  Several  vexatious  litUe  circumstances  pre- 
vented  me  wnting.  or  rather  getting  a  letter  posted,  uaring  the 
after  part  ofthe  day.  I  rather  expected  a  Z  from  yon  Z 
mormng.  looked  anxiously  for  the  postman,  but  he  passed  our 
fo  L  vo7  ^71  f  appointment.  I  should  ve^r  much  like 
«n!rX  •  anywhere  within  reach,  say  50 

mU«,  this  mommg  would  certainly  have  found  me  by  your  side 
or  with  your  own  dear  self  in  my  anna.  It  teemeth  a  long  lomr 
tj^e^smce  I  left  Umdon;  i  c.„  ^  believe  tt  i.^^ 

knnw^K  ^^"^  ^  Manchester  is  a  lonnome  one.   I  hardly 

know  how  to  estmiate  the  work.   I  am  looking  onward.  » 
patiently  as  I  can  towards  Sunday  and  next  week.   The  respect- 
able  connected  with  the  Chapel  come  veiy  little,  and^f^e 
have  had  a  few  good  cases,  among  others  «ie  two  daughter 
tte  hdy  with  whom  I  am  staying:  on.  the  eldest,  aTautifut 
bhtt^e  creature,  the  other  young,  about  14.  but  intelligent 
their  father  was  a  minister  amongst  us.  and  has  been  n^some 
two  years  in  Heaven.   ITie  mother,  of  course,  is  much  rejoH! 
and  thqr  aU  are  very  kind  and  thoughtful  for  my  comfort.  I 
think  that,  with  one  exception,  Manchester  would  suit  us  weU 
as  a  r^dence.  and  for  aught  I  know  that  may  be  no  hindrance  at 
an.   Of  course  we  should  have  to  Uve  out  of  town.   The  omiS- 
buses  are  very  mce  ones,  as  large  again  as  those  in  London,  and 
far  more  comfortable  than  a  cab.   You  could  ride  in  ^hem  v^- 
out  bemg  *nc<mmoded,  and  if  we  could  find  a  nice  home  n^one 

^^^P^^^^that  is  the  difficulty  I  refer  to-then 
^di«ter  would  smt  us  well.   But  we  shall  see.   I  had  mther 
take  a  Circmt  for  a  tmie.  but  the  difficulties  in  that  path  increase  • 

th«e  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  appeared  diitant 
and  suspiaous  are  now  inquiring  for  my  services.       I  have  seen 

LT'^^  th  /       ^°  to  hold  your  bonnel  when  lLvd- 

hng.  and  that  and  a  portmanteau.  I  should  think,  would  serve 

you  well.  I  thmk  much  about  you  and  trust  you  aU  lZ^^ 
stiU  improving  in  .  '  ««iiappyana 
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*i  Hvos  Grove,  Shakespeau  SnuuT, 
Mamchutbk, 

''•r  »5.  '55- 

My  dearest  Kate— Bless  thee,  thy  letter  is  just  to  hand. 
I  have  to  go  away  to  Macclesfield  to  meet  the  preachers  about 
my  next  three  weeks'  arrangements.  They  are  puUing  me  to 
ptocei  it  is  one  heavy  item  I  have  to  pay  for  my  popokuity. 

I  suppose  we  must  be  married,  as  you  say,  the  week  ending 
the  i6th :  but  more  of  it  in  my  next.  We  are  getting  on  pretty 
weU.  They  want  me  to  stay  next  wedc  over,  and  the  Pied- 
dent  wants  me  to  go  to  York. 

Do  as  you  think  best  about  everything.  Get  whatever  you 
want.  I  will  write  to-morrow.  I  am  working  hard.  Am 
reading  a  littte.  Making  a  smmm  on  BHttg  forth  fimUi  nud  /w 
rtptntance. 

I  hope  you  will  improve  in  health  now.  I  am  engaged  up  to 
Sunday  3rd.  The  postponement  will  suit  me  well,  as  it  will  enable 
me  to  comply  with  one  or  two  important  and  presang  invitations. 

35  Hydb  Qmian,  Shakespsaux  StaiST, 

MAMCHBSTXa, 
M.  '53. 

My  dearest  Catherine— Bless  you.  I  shall  soon,  all  well, 
change  my  address  and  call  you  my  dearest  Wife.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  of  late  that  name  has  gathered  unto  it  in  my  estima- 
tion charms  and  sweetness  which  it  lacked  oefore.  I  intended 
writing  you  a  long  letter,  but  shall  not  have  time.  I  think  if  it 
be  that  we  cannot  be  married  at  Brunswick  Chapel  we  will  let 
Mr.  Thomas  marry  us  at  his  own  chapel.  I  should  like  it  much 
if  it  can  be  done  without  giving  offence  to  Mr.  C,  seeing  that  we 
have  discussed  the  matter. 

Write  me  per  return  how  much  black  silk  you  will  want  for 
a  flounced  dress  and  whether  you  would  prefer  that  to  a  satinet 
or  satinture — I  intend  having  a  first-rate  one.  If  I  buy  it 
without  your  letter  I  shall  get  black  silk  and  16  yards. 

I  am  very  low  spirited  this  morning.  We  are  not  getting  on 
very  well— not  near  so  well  as  I  expected.  How  are  you  ?  Are 
you  happy  ?  Write  me  all  particulars  about  ytmradf.  I  am 
looking  up ;  have  been  praying  for  you.  You  need  not  have 
any  fear  of  my  being  over  elaUd:  I  have  ahnost  as  little 
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self-confidence  as  ever.  I  wish  I  had  more,  I  should  preach  far 
better.  Look  up,  all  wUl  yet  be  well.  I  ihall  woo  call  yon  lolly 
mine,  and  we  ahaU  be  happy. 

»5  Hyob  Gbovb.  Smaxwem  Snunrr, 

MANCaBSTBK, 

^•y  a4.  '55. 

My  dearest  Catherine— Your  very  kind  letter  came  to 
hand  this  morning.  My  head  aches  veiy  bad  indeed,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  a  day  or  t#o'»  rest.  You  most  not  expect  me  to 
say  much ;  in  fact.  I  am  tired  of  this  mode  of  communication, 
we  seem  so  feUcitous  in  misunderstanding  one  another.  Just 
by  way  of  calming  your  fears  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  the  smallest  danger  of  popularity  making  either  fop  or 
fool  of  me.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  it  has  made  me  a 
wiser  and  a  soberer  man.  I  think  the  former  part  of  your  letter 
censorious  and  needlessly  severe ;  the  latter,  as  I  say  above,  is  as 
kind  as  usual  and  therefore  acceptable. 

I  leave  here  to-morrow  for  Burslem.  So  your  next  must 
be  directed  to  me,  care  of  Mr.  Hawley,  Waterioo  Ro«l. 
Burslem,  Staffordshire.  I  am  annoyed  with  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Woodhome  relative  to  my  essay ;  send  me  the  strictures 
enclosed  in  your  next.  They  asked  tae  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  characteristics  of  an  Apostolic  Ministry,  and  then  find  fault 
because  I  have  not  made  excuses  for  and  drawn  pictures  of  the 
do-nothings  of  the  present  day.  .  I  shall  write  him  a  note  on  the 
subject.  Wait  awhile  and  we  wiU,  if  spared,  try  and  do  some- 
thmg.  Yes,  we  wiU.  God  help  us  to  be  ofw  and  to  labour  for 
Htm.  What  a  poor  magazine  yoor  letter  is  in.  I  am  Uterally 
ashamed  of  it  as  the  organ  of  our  denomination.  The  revival 
movement  shall  have  an  organ,  and  if  the  Magazine  w<m't  take 
it  up  some  other  newspaper  shiUl. 

We  finished  up  pretty  weU  last  night.  It  has  been  a  hard 
struggle  for  ms,  how  hard  no  earthly  being  knows.  I  have  made 
many  friends  in  Manchester,  among  others  the  Mr.  ShutUeworth 
once  Editor  of  the  Magaiiine.  whose  "  Birthday  Thoughts  "  are  in' 
the  present  one ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  thing  before  he  knew 
and  heard  me.  None  have  applauded  me  more  sincerely  and 
mteD-gently  than  Mr.  Hulme.  I  expect  he  wiU  be  president  of 
the  Conference. 
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You  must  excuse  this  scrawl.  I  have  several  more  letters 
to  wiite,  and  I  ought  to  be  out  of  doors.  Write  me  a  line  to- 
morrow directed  to  Burslem.  I  am  not  sure  :ther  I  shall  get 
the  black  silk.  Without  flounces  I  don't  like  them,  and  I  don't 
want  to  croM  your  wish.  .  .  . 

P.S. — I  wish  1  could  come  and  see  yoa  to-day.  I  am  satis- 
fied all  this  gloom  and  mists  would  be  dispened.  But  it  will  be 
over  loon,  and  if  qpand  all  will  be  wdl. 

Conference,  Shepfiua, 
Junt  I,  '55. 

My  dearest  and  :  •  ist  precious  Love— I  hope  you  received 
my  letter  posted  from  hence  yesterday.  I  understand  that  the 
Conference  almost  nnanimoMly  reitdved  that  I  be  devoted  to 
my  present  sphere  of  labour  throughout  the  next  year.  I  am 
to  have  £100  for  the  year  ^nd  my  travelling  expenses.  This, 
of  ooorse,  is  an  advance  of  £30  or  £40  on  the  young  man's  salary. 
My  labours  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence. I  think  so  far  the  matter  seems  providential,  and  is  to 
my  mind  satisfactory.  The  preachers  and  friends  are  very 
cordial— and,  bless  you,  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  very  happy.  I  am 
tolerably  well  in  health,  and  hope  with  a  week  or  two's  relaxa- 
tion to  be  first-rate.  York,  Chester,  Ashton,  and  many  other 
places  are  ^siring  my  services.  I  do  not  know  all  pfirticalars, 
but  I  shall  obtain  them  and  tell  thee  all  things  with  my  own  lips 
on  Saturday  week.  I  have  told  Mr.  Bates  that  I  shall  spen'  le 
wedc  prior  to  oar  marriage  at  his  house,  if  he  will  very  h.  y 
invite  me.  I  hope  you  are  well;  do  not  go  about  at  all  v,uue 
this  weather  lasts.  I  have  had  to  pay  £5  :  5  :  o  toi  my  Benefi- 
cent Fond  Subscription — but  I  suppos-  they  are  u  give  me 
£6:0:0  for  my  last  London  service — so  .  i*  will  cover  the  other. 
I  like  the  appearance  of  the  Conference  much.  The  i»eachers  and 
laymoi  work  wdl  together.  I  heard  the  cfaaige  last  ni^t  by 
Dr.  Crofts.  I  hope  my  essay  is  at  least  as  good  a  thing  as  that. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  very  cordial.  I  am  going  to  dine  with  him.  I 
shall  hear  \rha.t  he  says  about  our  s^iSairs.  I  have  no  doubt  all 
will  be  perfectly  plain.  I  will  enclose  you  what  passes  between 
us  after  dinner.  I  am  staying  with  Mr.  Bates.  I  am  indulging 
fond  hopes — I  fear  not  but  that  we  shall  be  happy.  I  am  sure 
I  love  you,  aiMl  I  need  not  say  tbat  I  Shan  &  an  that  a  loving  and 
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GiwAT  Alfred  Street,  Nottoioham 
/«»««  5.  '55- 


My  DEAREST  AND  MOST  PRECIOUS  KATC-Thv  kind  note  is 

just  to  hand.  AU  well.  Mr.  Thomas  shall  mar^us  I  do  „o1 
know  hardly  how  to  write  him  on  the  subject  But  i  supt^l 
must    I  would  much  «ther  call.   I  have  not  bLn  veT^ 

f^ot  or  1 1^^^^^^^    °'  my  feelings.   Your  last  was  quite  satis- 
1    ceremony;  in  fact,  the  whole  affair,  and  most 

rSlii  ^  ""^'^  be  sitting  by  your  side 

I  shaU  make  no  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  shotdd  we^t 
have  any  family,  and  should  your  health  pemit  TTeZ  no 
enc«mb«_omBdves  with  a  home.   I  have  obtain^  Z 
for  apartments  at  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight.  .  .  . 

^nd  now  foUows  the  last  letter  before  the  marriage  : 

Spalding. 
Jmiu  8.  '35. 

Myown  darling  KATE-Bless  you.  how  soon  once  more 
shall  we  meet  again.  Meet  as  we  have  never  met  before  wiS! 
^feelings  and  different  p««pects.  Tt^TlT^Zl 
regarded  as  looming  in  the  far-off  distance  now  f .  very  ve^n^ 
You  are  to  be  mine.  We  are  to  be  one.  Yes.  mTwiS 
must  he  open  befo,^  your  gaze,  and  it  ;ill  be.  yJi  U 
shall  be.  And  thou  art  to  be  my  guardian  watcher.  ^ 
are  o  commence  our  life  together  in  one  miited  and  TTv^ 
^tmued  sacrifice,  for  God's  glory  and  the  welfare  of  our  f^™*: 
men.   And  yet  in  it  I  trust  we  shall  be  happy.  MutuTto- 

wtach  will  turn  aU  our  domestic  anxieties  and  trials  into  bonds 
oflove  and  cause  of  mutual  joy.   You  know  me;  I  am 
I  mom^  over  it.  I  hate  myself  on  accoun  of  it 
ttere  ,t  is ;  a  dark  column  in  the  inner  hfe  of  my  spi^t  You 

mZ'b^tt^'^Z^tL^  tnit^ippJSton^ 
myseu  better,  thoo  wilt  bear  with  me  and  I  wffl  fay  and  be  aB 
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that  thou  desirest.  I  pray  for  help  from  <m  Hig^ 
will  give  it  me.   Nay,  give  it  us. 


269 

(%  yes,  God 


The  reader  will  remember  a  reference  in  one  of  these 
letters  to  what  is  called  the  Women's  Question.  The  letter 
of  Catherine  Mumford  which  provoked  that  reply  is  happily 
preserved,  and  with  this  letter,  illuminating  in  many  ways, 
the  present  chapter  of  our  history  may  conclude. 

From  Catherine  Mum/ord  to  William  Booth. 

^prU  9,  '55- 

Mv  OWN  DEAR  Love — I  am  all  alone  and  not  equal  to  much 
besides,  so  I  will  write  a  bit  to  thee,  which  generally  makes  me 
forget  loneliness  and  everything  else  for  a  time.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  I  did  not  notice  a  little  information  in  one  of  your 
notes  last  week,  although  it  gave  me  very  great  pleasure.  I 
rrfer  to  your  defence  of  those  two  subjects  not  only  dear  to  my 
heart,  but,  in  my  estimation,  of  vast  importance  to  the  world.* 
I  am  sure,  had  I  been  present,  I  should  have  regarded  you  with 
increased  piide  and  affection,  for  there  is  nothing  so  inspires  my 
admiration  as  a  noble  stand  for  right,  in  opposition  to  paltiy 
prejudice  and  lordly  tyranny.  I  admire  Mr.  Thomas  more  for 
his  noble  nature  than  his  splendid  genius.  I  cannot  bear  a  time- 
sorving,  tnith-sacrifidng  si»iit.  I  would  not  hMfy  my  con- 
victions on  any  subject  to  gain  the  plaudits  of  a  world,  and  proud 
shall  I  be  if  my  husband  proves  himself  in  this  respect  a  man 
vhom  I  can  ddig^t  to  hcmour.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  the 
Church,  at  least,  there  should  be  so  great  a  need  for  this  fearless 
defence  of  what,  but  for  enslaving  prejudice  and  pitiable  little- 
ne88»  woohl  at  one*  commend  itsdf  to  every  man's  amtdence ; 
but  since  it  is  so,  God  multiply  the  unflinching  «lfff»ndwi  <rf 
principles  and  "  rights  "  of  all  kinds. 

I  am  thankful  to  my  heart's  core  that  you  are  a  teetotaler ; 
so  deep  is  my  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the  principle 
that  nothing  could  buy  my  consent  to  your  upholding  and 
countenancing  the  drinking  cast<Mns  of  society.  I  believe  that 
God's  deep  curse  is  on  them,  and  never  till  the  Church  repents, 
and  washes  her  hands  of  them,  will  she  do  much  i(a  the  wnid. 


'  TwtotAiitiiii  and  Woibhi's  iU|^t^ 
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The  convinced,  convicted  multitudes  of  her  members  must  end  the 
omtroversy  by  coming  out  on  the  side  of  right,  or  mere  world- 
hngs  wiU  put  them  to  shame  (as  they  at«  doing)  and  take  the  flag 
of  this  glorious  conflict,  and  final  victory,  for  ever  out  of  thS 
hands.  Oh  that  God  may  send  some  mighty-rushing  moral  in- 
fluence to  arouse  them.  IknowyousayAmen.anditisnolittle 
gratification  to  me  that  you  not  only  sympathise  with  my  views, 
but  defend  them  ;  bkss  you.  it  is  sweet  to  see  and  feel  alike  is 
It  not  ? 

A  ,  mention,  my  views  are  ridU,  how 

dehghted  I  should  be  for  you  to  see  as  fully  with  me  on  it  too  • 

°"       ^"^'j^ct'  and  perhaps  you 
*f  ^/^ther  a  prejudiced  view  of  it ;  but  I  have  seanied 
the  Word  of  God  through  and  through,  I  have  tried  to  deal 
honestly  witi,  ever   passage  on  the  subject,  not  forgetting  to 
pray  for  hght  to  perceive  and  grace  to  submit  to  the  troth 
however  humiliating  to  my  nature,  but  I  solemnly  assert  that  the 
more  I  think  and  read  on  the  subject,  the  more  satisfied  I  become 
of  the  true  and  scriptural  character  of  my  own  views    I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  training  of 
woman  has  made  her  man's  inferior,  as  under  the  degiadimr 
slavery  of  heathen  lands  she  is  inferior  to  herown  sexin  ^tian 
countnes  ;  but  that  naturaUy  she  is  in  any  respect  except  physical 
strength  and  courage  inferior  to  man  I  cannot  see  cause  io 
believe,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  can  prove  it  from  the  Word  of  God 
and  It  is  on  thts  foundation  that  professors  of  religion  always  tnJ 
to  establish  it.  Oh  prejudice,  what  wiU  it  not  do !   I  would  not 
alter  woman's  domestic  position  (when  indeed  it  is  scriptural) 
because  God  has  plainly  fixed  it ;  He  has  told  her  to  obey  her 
husband,  and  therefore  she  ought  to  do  so.  if  she  profess  to  serve 
God ;  her  husband  s  rule  over  her  was  part  of  the  sentence  for 
her  disobedience,  which  would,  by  the  by.  have  been  no  cuise  at 
JOI  If  he  had  ruled  over  her  be/ore.  by  dint  of  superiority-but 
Moriamed  her  subjection  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  therefore 
I  submit ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  inferiority  was  the  ground  of 
It ;  «^»t  had.  It  must  have  existed  prior  to  the  cone  and  thus  have 
nullified  it. 

Oh  I  believe  that  volumes  of  light  wffl  yet  be  shed  on  the 
world  on  this  subject ;  it  will  bear  examinatioH  and  abundantly 
repay  it.   We  want  a  few  mighty  and  generous  spirits  to  go 
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thorooghly  into  it,  pen  in  hand;  and  I  believe  that  the 

time  is  not  far  distant  when  God  xriJl  raise  up  such;  but 
I  believe  woman  is  destined  to  assume  her  true  position,  and 
exert  her  proper  infinence  by  the  special  exertions  and  attain- 
ments of  her  own  sex ;  she  h^s  to  struggle  through  mighty 
difficulties  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning,  but  they  will  eventu- 
ally dwindle  before  the  spell  of  her  devdoped  and  cultivated 
mind.  The  heaving  of  society  in  America  (the  birthplace  of 
so  much  that  is  great  and  noble),  though  throwing  up,  as  all  such 
movements  do,  much  that  is  absurd  and  extravagant  and  yftddh  I 
no  more  approve  than  you,  yet  shows  that  principles  are  working 
and  enquiries  awakening.  May  the  Lord,  even  the  just  and  im- 
partial one,  overrule  all  for  the  true  emancipation  of  women  from 
the  swaddling-bands  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  custom,  which, 
almost  the  world  over,  have  so  long  debased  and  wronged  her. 
In  appealing  thus  to  the  Lord  I  am  deeply  sincere,  for  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  race  would  be  woman's 
exaltation  to  her  proper  position  mentally  and  spiritually. 
Who  can  tell  its  consequences  to  posterity  ?  If  what  writers 
on  physiology  say  be  tnie,  and  experience  seems  to  rente  it 
unquestionable,  what  must  be  the  effects  of  neglect  of  mental 
culture,  and  the  inculcation  of  frivolous,  servile,  and  self -degrad- 
ing notions  into  the  minds  of  the  mothers  of  humanity  ?  Oh, 
what  endears  the  Christian  religion  to  my  heart  is  what  it 
has  done,  and  is  destined  to  do,  for  my  own  sex ;  and  that  which 
excites  my  indignation  beyond  anjrthing  else  is  to  hear  its  sacred 
precepts  dragged  forward  to  favour  degrading  arguments. 

Oh  for  a  few  more  Adam  Clarkes  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the 
Church,  then  should  we  not  hear  very  pigmies  in  Christianity 
reasoning  against  hdy  and  intelligent  women  opening  their  mouths 
for  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of  the  Church.  Whenever  you  have 
to  ar(^e  with  such,  just  direct  them  to  read  the  three  following 
passages  and  Clarice's  comment  on  the  two  first :  Exodus  isdi 
chapter,  20-22  verses ;  Judges  ist  chapter,  from  the  4th  verse ; 
and  2nd  Chronicles  34th  chapter,  from  the  21st  verse.  In  the 
first  he  says  the  same  ynxd  in  the  «iginal  is  used  in  reference 
to  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  therefore  Miriam  was  as 
truly  inspired ;  and,  that  she  was  chosen  and  constituted  joint 
luuUr  of  the  peofde,  we  have  the  txpma  Word  oi  God  lor  it  by 
Micah,  4th  chapter,  4th  vene :  "  ¥ot  I  broofl^t  thee  up  out  of 
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^        ^^"'^        Moses.  Aaron,  and 
Mtfum.     On  the  latter.  Clarke  says  that  Deborah  seems  to 
have  been  supreme  as  weU  in  civil  mattera  as  in  spiritual    "  She 
judg^  Israel  "-the  same  term  as  is  used  to  denote  the  functions 
Of  the  regular  judges-she  appointed  Barak  as  general  of  the 
armies  as  well  as  declared  God's  will  to  him.  and  Barak  most 
unhesitatmgly  recognised  her  authority.   But  read  carefuUy  the 
whole  account  as  also  that  in  the  34th  chapter  of  2nd  Chroidcles 
and  say  whether  m  any  respect  yon  can  discover  any  difference 
between  the  exerci^  of  the  prophetic  power,  or  the  recognition 
of  Its  reahty  and  force,  in  these  cases  and  those  of  Isdah  or 
Jeremiah.  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  no  less  than  six 
prophetesses  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  whom 
was  unquestionably  ^ig*  as  well  as  prophet.  And  these  are  not 
mentioned  m  a  way  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
inspired  writer  regarded  them  as  anything  very  extraordinary; 
ttey  are  amply  mtrodnced  to  our  notice  Uke  the  other  prophets 
Now  God  having  once  spoken  directly  by  woman,  and  man  having 
once  recognised  her  divine  commission,  and  obeyed  it.  on  what 
ground  IS  Omnipotence  to  be  restricted,  or  woman's  spiritual 
labours  Ignored  ?   Who  shaU  date  say  unto  the  Lord  'MVhat 

m?del'""  '  "  r'".''^  "  ^P-*  " 

maidens.  or  when  it  is  poured  out.  shall  I  render  it  nuU  with 

impumty  ?   If  indeed  there  is  in  "Christ  Jesus  neither  male 
nor  female    but  in  all  touching  ^,5  kingdom  "  they  are  one  " 
who  shaU  dare  thrust  woman  out  of  the  Church's  operations  or 
presume  to  put     candle  which  God  has  lighted  under  a  bush'el  p 
Why  should  the  swaddhng  bands  of  bUnd  custom  which  in 
Wesley  s  days  were  so  trimnphantly  broken,  and  with  such 
glorious  results  thrown  to  the  moles  and  bats,  be  again  wrapped 
round  the  female  disciples  of  the  Lord,  as  if  the  nattaal.  andfa 
ZZi^  distres^g  timidity  of  woman's  nature,  were  not 
suffldoit  barrier  to  her  obeying  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  when- 
ever  that  Spirit  calls  her  to  any  pubUc  testimony  for  her  Lord  ? 

?h  V         fu"*'  *°         Pr«i"diceso  miscriptural 

and  thus  make  the  path  of  usefuhiess  the  path  of  untold  suffer- 

«,K-  .    "7^"^^  *°  8**  views  on  this 

sub,«:t  and  be  able  to  render  a  reason  to  every  caviller,  and 
tfum  fearlesdy  mate  aU  whom  you  beUeve  the  Lord  has  fitted  to 
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help  you  in  your  Master's  work,  male  or  female.  Christ  has  gtven 
them  no  singU  talent  to  be  hid  in  a  napkin,  and  yet  oh  what 
thousands  are  wrapped  up  and  buried,  which  used  iuid  improved 
would  yield  "  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  yea  and  seme  an  kimirei 
fold."  If  God  has  given  her  the  ability,  why  should  not  woman 
persuade  the  vacillating,  instruct  and  console  the  rsnitent,  and 
pour  out  her  soul  in  prayer  for  sbners  ?  Wll  the  plea  of 
bashfuhiess  or  custom  excuse  her  to  Him  who  has  put  such 
honour  upon  her.  as  to  deign  to  become  her  Son,  'in  order 
to  redeem  her  race ;  wia  these  pleas  excuse  h«-  to  Him  who  last 
at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre  was  attended  by  women 
who  so  far  fo^ot  bashfulness  as  to  testify  their  love  for  Him 
befOTe  a  taonting  rabble,  and  who  so  far  overcame  custom  that 
when  all  (even  fellow-disciples)  forsook  Him  and  fled,  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  last  and  even  th»"  lingered  "  afar  off  " 
loath  to  lose  s^t  of  an  object  so  precious  ? 

Oh  blessed  Jesus  !  He  is  indeed  "  the  woman's  omqtieriiig 
seed."  He  has  taken  the  bitterest  part  of  her  curse  "  out  of  the 
way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross."  In  Him  she  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
her  nature.  In /^»»»  her  cjMa/tfy  with  her  wthly  had  is  realized, 
for  "  in  Him  there  is  neither  male  nor  femu-'e,"  and  while  the 
outward  semblance  of  her  curse  remains,  in  Him  it  is  nulliiied  by 
love  being  made  the  law  of  marriage.  "Hmbands  love  your 
wives  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  Himself  tor  it."  Who 
shall  call  subjection  to  such  a  husband  a  curse  ?  Truly  "  He 
who  was  made  a  curse  for  us"  hath  beautifully  extracted  the 
venom ;  for  what  wife  who  loves  the  Lord  can  feel  it  a  burden 
to  "  reverence  "'  a  husband  thus  like  Him  ?— and  glor\  to  His 
name,  ^e  His  death  did  this,  and  His  precepts  ?.ie  so  tende/ 
and  so  easy,  His  example  is  no  less  endeanpg.  In  i.er  society 
He  loved  to  spend  His  hours  of  repose  and  'loly  retirement  in 
the  lovely  UtOe  home  at  Bethany.  To  her  at  the  roadside  well  He 
made  His  only  positive  avowal  of  His  Messiahship.  and  set  aside 
the  trammels  of  national  custom  to  talk  with  her.  For  her  He 
made  a  way  of  escape  from  her  merciless  though  no  less  guilty 
accusers,  and  while  sending  them  away  conscience  smittoi,  to 
her  He  extended  His  tender  mercy,  "  ndther  do  /  coodonn 
thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

He  never  sUghted  her,  overlooked  her,  or  cast  a  mwe  sever* 
construction  on  sin  in  A«r  than  in  man ;  no.  He  treated  her  in 

vol.  I  y 
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all  respects  the  same.  His  last  affectionate  sobcitude,  in  the 
midst  of  expiring  agonies,  was  exercised  for  her,  and,  oh,  best  oi 
aU.  His  rising  salutation,  the  fint  view  of  His  glorified  body, 
that  pledge  of  His  victory  over  her  ancient  enemy,  was  given  to 
Acrwith  a  commission  to  go  and ptMish  to  His  disdples,  ths  fact 
of  His  resurrectioii.  Methinks  if  some  of  our  modem  quibblers 
had  been  amongst  them,  they  would  have  hesitated  to  receive 
such  tidings  from  her ;  but  not  so  Peter  and  John,  they  ran 
■wiftly  at  her  word,  as  if  it  had  been  a  man's,  and  "  stooping 
down  and  looking  in  "  reaUzed  the  glorious  truths.  Oh  that 
many  Marys  may  yet  teU  oi  Bis  wonderful  salvation.  But  I 
must  conclude.  I  had  no  idea  of  writing  so  much  when  I  began, 
but  I  do  not  regret  it.  I  have  long  wanted  to  put  my  thou^ts 
on  this  subject  on  paper,  and  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not  value  them 
the  less  because  they  are  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  not  written 
so  much  io  thee  as  for  thee,  I  want  thee  to  feel  as  I  do  if  yon 
canst ;  but  if  not  be  as  honest  in  thy  ofanions  as  I  am,  and  I  w'U 
honour  thee  for  them. 

If  you  gain  anything  by  what  I  have  writ,  I  should  imdse 
God  on  hearing  it,  otherwise  I  do  not  desire  you  to  answer  this. 
I  have  written  it  in  much  weariness  and  I  should  be  pleased  and 
gratified  if  thou  wilt  give  it  a  serums  reading.  Pteriiaps  some- 
tun;  with  thy  permission  (for  I  am  going  to  promise  to  obey  thee 
before  I  have  any  intention  of  entering  on  such  work)  I  may 
write  somethmg  more  extouive  on  this  subject,  and  on  reading 
over  this  letter  I  perceive  it  would  under  such  circumstances 
be  a  help  to  me ;  therefore  I  desire  thee  to  take  special  care  of  it 
for  I  can  only  write  thus  in  certain  frames  of  mind.  Bless  you' 
I  know  you  will  give  credit  for  true  patriotism,  for  you  knorl, 
nothing  I  have  said  is  to  be  interpreted  personaUy.  Alas !  I 
feel  that  /  am  far  inferior  to  many  of  my  own  sex,  and  therefore 
am  the  last  to  claim  superiority,  but  such  as  I  am  I  am  thmt  in 
love's  own  bond:.  Cathemnb. 

I  have  "  written  it  for  a  memcmal  in  a  tetter  '  instnd  of  a 
book. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MARRIAGE,  HONEYMOON,  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF 
KBVIVAUSM 


1855 

On  the  i6th  June,  1855,  William  Booth  and  Catherine 
Mumford,  both  of  them  being  twenty-six  years  of  age,  were 
married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  at  the  Stockwell  New 
Chapel  in  South  London.  Mr.  Mumford  was  present 
at  this  wedding  and  one  of  William  Booth's  sisters.  No 
other  minister  assisted  Dr.  Thomas,  and  there  was  no 
congregation. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  occupying  those  comfortable 
lodgings  of  which  William  Booth  had  heard  a  good  account 
m  the  North  of  England.  One  week  was  devoted  to  this 
deUcate  foundation  of  married  life,  and  then  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  William  Booth,  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
started  off  for  a  religious  campaign  in  Guernsey. 

It  is  time  to  say  that  these  revivals,  into  which  the 
Booths  threw  themselves  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  to 
be  matched  by  the  earUest  Christians,  rose  out  of  a  theo- 
logical ground  which  was  then  universaUy  accepted  by  the 
Church.  Whether  we  may  think  that  ground  narrow  or 
false,  it  was  the  foundational  theology  of  the  period—a 
ground,  moreover,  which  no  man  could  even  reverently 
criticize  without  the  startling  consequence  of  finding  himself 
numbered  among  the  infidels.  The  Booths,  standing  on 
this  acknowledged  ground,  were  perfectly  logical  in  their 
action;  those  who  stood  on  the  same  ground,  and  yet 
contented  themsehm  with  a  teind  discharge  of  formal 

ns 
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duties,  ivere  guilty  of  the  disastrous  offence  wlach  English 
people  are  most  ready  to  loigive,  namefy,  an  incredible 

lack  of  imagination. 

What  was  this  theological  ground  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Church  ?  One  can  state  it  so  mildly  that  it 
may  be  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  orthodox  Christians 
even  at  this  day ;  it  can  be  stated  with  such  toital  realism 
as  might  have  startled  even  the  flaming  spirits  of  William 
and  Catherine  Booth  fifty  years  ago. 

In  its  mildest  form  this  theology  taught  that  entrance 
into  Heaven  could  only  be  secured  by  faith  in  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Christ ;  that  man  was  so  inherently  corrupt  in  his 
nature  that  without  the  help  of  Almighty  God  he  could  do 
nothing  to  please  Him  :  and  that  until  he  bowed  his  sinful 
will  to  the  Divine  Will,  acknowledging  Christ  as  his  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  he  stood  in  dreadful  peril  of  eternal  danma- 
tion.  In  its  more  dogmatic  form  this  theology  taught  that 
every  hiunan  creature  born  into  the  world  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  that  condenmation  and  wrath  awaited  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  death  of  Christ  as  at  once  a 
consequence  of  their  own  personal  guilt  and  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Hell  was  indubitably 
r^[arded  as  the  certain  portion  of  all  sinners,  the  just 
portion,  indeed,  of  all  who  rejected  Christ ;  and  Hell 
was,  also  indubitably,  pictured  as  a  region  of  unspeakable 
misery  which  would  endure  for  everlasting. 

It  must  strike  every  honest  mind  that  a  man  who 
entertained  this  tneology  and  truthfully  betieved  its  impli- 
cations must  have  had  a  heart  of  stone  or  a  quite  dead 
imagination  to  go  quietly,  peacefully,  and  contentedly 
about  his  business.  To  eat  a  meal  when  thousands  were 
sUpping  into  eternal  Hell  only  a  few  yards  from  the  table ; 
to  go  happily  to  rest  when  thousands  more  were  hurling 
themselves  over  the  brink  into  those  undying  flames  within 
a  walk  of  one's  comfortable  bed ;  to  stand  at  the  reading 
deak  or  to  mount  the  pulpit  stairs  with  a  written  sermon 
in  one's  cassock-pocket,  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  remained  outside  the  church  doors  satisfied  with 
their  uaa,  blackened  with  iniquity,  and  omdemned  to  an 
unending  agcmy  of  irrenwdiabte  remorse— surely  this  was 
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to  be  illogical,  incomi»dienrible,  utterly  vniinagiiiative, 

dead  to  every  vestige  of  feeling. 

Far  more  logical  was  the  action  of  revivalists.  'They 
not  only  profesMd  the  accepted  theology  of  Christendom, 
but  they  lived  their  lives  as  if  it  were  the  veritable  truth 
of  the  universe.  They  fought  Satan  as  if  they  saw  him 
face  to  face  ;  they  struggled  to  drag  the  souls  of  men  from 
the  edge  of  eternal  torment ;  they  seized  the  shoulders 
of  the  sleepers  and  bade  them  wake  and  be  saved ;  they 
could  not  rest,  nor  find  lasting  pleasure  in  life,  while 
thousanf'"  of  their  fellow-creatures  were  sinking  into  ever- 
lasting ruin  ignorant  of  the  means  of  obtaining  everlasting 
felicity ;  their  whole  existence  was  an  agony  to  rouse  the 
torjMid  soub  of  a  perishing  world. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  excuse  in  the  fervour  and 
incitements  of  such  men  as  William  Booth  if  we  remember 
their  honest  convkti<»s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frigid 
and  decorous  lives  of  their  orthodox  contemporaries,  if  we 
consider  their  theological  foundation,  demand  an  apology 
so  subtle  and  t(»:tuou8  that  it  might  baffle  even  the  cunmng 
of  a  Newman  to  give  it  any  foim  oi  expression  short  <^ 
the  grotesque. 

Sydney  Smith's  essay  on  "  Methodism,"  which  diverted 
readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  gave  an  elaborate 
satisfaction  to  the  erudite  Establishment,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  this  foundational  teaching  of  the 
Church.  "  The  Methodists,"  he  said,  "  are  always  desirous 
of  making  men  more  religious  than  it  is  possible,  from  the 
constitution  of  hiunan  nature,  to  make  them."  Whether 
he  ever  preached  a  sermon  fnm  the  text,  "  Bkned  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled,"  or  from  the  injunction,  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect," 
we  do  not  know  and  are  not  greatly  concerned  to  discover ; 
but  much  would  we  give  and  to  great  pains  would  we  most 
willingly  put  ourselves  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of 
the  delightful  and  witty  Canon's  state  of  mind  when  reciting 
at  pubhc  worship  those  pronouncements  of  the  Church 
which  declare  the  everlasting  damnation  of  the  widced. 

But  the  only  serious  question  for  the  reader  of  this 
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history  concerns  the  honesty  of  the  Booths.  Did  they 
reaUy  beUeve  what  they  taught  ?  Did  they  conscientiously 
and  iinpHcitly  hold  as  the  very  truth  of  existence  that 
escape  from  Hell  could  only  be  secured  by  faith  in  the 
Atonement  of  Christ  ?  Were  they  passionate  and  whole- 
hearted seekers  of  the  lost,  bumingly,  unselfishly  set  upon 
the  saving  of  souls,  truthfully  convinced  that  they  held 
the  commission  of  Christ :  or  were  they  merely  the  mounte- 
banks of  religious  history,  charlatans  out  for  gain  and 
notoriety,  detestable  hyjixarites  teaching  what  they  did 
not  beUeve,  living  clean  contrary  to  their  profession, 
laughing  up  their  sleeves  in  secret  at  the  victims  of  their 
deveness  ?  "  We  are  for  common-sense  orthodoxy,"  said 
Sydney  Smith.  What,  then,  were  the  Booths  for?— what 
was  their  share,  if  any,  in  this  rare  conjunction  of  commcm 
sense  and  orthodox  religion  ? 

The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  previous  chapters 
entirely  answer  any  reasonable  question  on  the  head  of 
honesty.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  those  remark- 
able letters  without  convincing  himself  that  perhaps  truer 
and  more  honest  seals  never  lived  than  this  obscure 
Methodist  preacher  and  the  woman  who  shared  the  burden 
of  his  vocation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
however  malicious  to  prove  them  dishonest.  Honest  they 
were  in  heart  and  soul,  too  honest  for  their  peace  and 
comfort,  too  honest  for  th  It  worldly  [wosperity.  But,  a 
more  difficult  question  remams  to  be  answered.  One  asks 
whether  WiUiam  Booth,  William  Booth  particularly— 
William  Booth  with  his  shrewd  conomon  sense  and  his 
obstinate  self  -questionings,  his  doubts  and  scepticisms  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  religious  excitation  which  he  himself 
had  brought  about— -ni^ether  he  had  honourably  assured 
himself  that  what  he  proclaimed  so  loudly  and  so  con- 
vincingly from  the  platform  expressed  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  of  God's  relation  with 
humanity  ? 

The  easiest  answer  to  this  question  is  suppUed  in  letters 
written  by  the  man  himself  in  later  life.  He  acknowledged 
that  his  outlook  at  this  time  was  narrow ;  be  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  ignorance  and  of  inexperience.  But 
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by  this  he  did  not  mean  that  he  ever  wished  his  early  work 
undone,  or  that  he  had  deceived  himself  in  the  doing  of  it ; 
he  nteant  that  he  had  dreumtcribed  his  labourt  to  rdigiom 
circles ;  that  he  had  not  realized  the  immense  part  played 
in  human  trogedy  by  ignorance  and  poverty  and  pardonable 
frailty ;  that  'le  had  not  sojmded  so  deeply  as  he  came  to 
sound  with  larger  experi^ce  the  boundless  charity  of 
God.  He  was  a  man,  as  we  can  never  tire  of  emphasizing, 
whose  mind  developed  and  whose  character  ripened  to  the 
very  last.  He  was  always  in  the  act  of  growth.  Therefore, 
without  personal  bias  of  any  kind,  with  an  actual  distaste 
for  the  violence  and  excesses  of  revivalism,  one  must  acquit 
him  of  any  d^;ree  of  self-deception  or  any  inclination  to 
shirk  the  ordeal  of  a  searching  analysis  of  his  beliefs.  He 
believed,  as  his  letters  overwhelmingly  prove,  that  any 
temptation  to  dedst  fnm  seeking  the  instant  salvation  of  his 
fellows,  any  inclination  to  modify  his  methods,  any  whisper- 
ing doubt  as  to  his  future,  his  health,  or  his  happiness,  came 
from  the  enemy  of  his  soul.  Faith  in  Satan  was  tremend- 
ously real  to  liim.  He  felt  himself  called  by  God;  he 
knew  himself  tempted  in  a  hundred  directions  from  a 
perfectly  pure  response  to  that  call ;  and  those  doubts  and 
questionings,  which  his  intellectual  power  was  unable  to 
face  and  answer,  he  ascribed,  naturally  and  logically,  to  the 
forces  of  evil. 

I  believe  him  to  have  been  as  honest  a  man  as  ever 

found  himself  governed  by  a  religious  conscience.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  a  man  who  made  mistakes,  who 
was  perhaps  ignorant,  who  was  often  thoughtless,  and  who 
was  too  easily  satisfied  that  the  Devil  whispered  every 
objection  that  rose  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  his 
consciousness ;  further,  I  believe  that  he  accustmned  himself 
to  employ  in  the  service  of  righteousness  methods  for  which 
his  taste,  if  definitely  challenged  in  later  years,  would  have 
expressed  no  approval,  and  of  which  his  intellect,  patiently 
summoned  to  give  judgment,  would  have  offered  a  settled 
condemnation ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  from  the  very 
first  to  the  very  last  the  man's  soul  was  wholesome  and 
true,  that  he  acted  from  an  absolute  purity  of  motive, 
that  he  was  as  selfless  as  any  man  in  modern  conditions 
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MlVfttlon  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Revivalism  can  be  presented  to  the  judgment  of  men  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inspire  only  disgust  and  horror.  Even 
when  fairly  and  jusUy  presented  it  makes  no  powerfnl 
appeal  to  contemporary  imagination.  Mankind  has  passed 
away  from  the  ancient  thesis  of  a  distant  and  an  angered 
God;  theology  except  in  Rome,  has  ranged  itself  with 
science  and  phUosophy  in  a  search  for  the  truth  of  Ufe: 
Chnstology  has  created  in  the  wistful  heart  of  multi- 
tudes an  infinitely  more  beautiful  idea  of  the  Incama- 
now  deeply,  hopefully,  and  quietly  betieve 
that  the  Spint  of  God  is  associated  with  hmnanitv  in 
an  evolution  of  being  which  goes  from  transcendence  to 
to«soMKl«ace  m  an  infinite  circle  of  increasing  existence ; 

newer  and  enlarged  theology,  with  this  deeper 
and  th»dore  more  boundless  faith,  who  that  widely  knows 
the  worid  can  truthfully  say  that  even  now  the  hour  of 
revivahsm  is  past,  that  the  ciy  to  the  multitude.  Awake  out 
of  deep  IS  not  still  as  urgent  and  as  divinely  inspired  as  it 
was  in  the  earhest  days  of  William  and  Catherine  Booth  ? 

B  '.u '^.^T  ^  «»t  the  revivalism  of 

the  Booths  m  Its  first  manifestations  was  at  least  justified 
by  the  state  of  theological  knowledge,  and  that  in  its  later 
and  more  humane  activiti«j  it  was.  is  still,  and  is  likdv 
for  many  more  years  yet  to  be.  entirely  justified  by  the 
condition  of  human  so<  ety  . 

I  Aall  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  laborious  chronicle 
of  their  early  revivals;  my  purpose  is  to  show,  so  far  as 
their  own  lettere  will  supply  the  evidence,  the  hmnan  side 
of  these  revivahsts  and  the  many  difficulties  of  their  social 
mstory  I  am  more  aiydous  to  make  their  personaKties 
real  and  intimate  to  posterity  than  to  establish  the  successes 
?E?««ir?^  "^l^'^  accompanied  their  progress  through 

i^o^  ?      S*^^'  by  which  they  wiU  be 

known  down  the  centunes  is  not  the  work  of  their  earlv 
re^vaJi^.  but  the  e.tabUshment  of  the  Salvation  Army- 
and  that  akme  is  an  organization  whose  activity  covers 
so  vast  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface  that  many  vohnncs 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  relate  its  history 
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My  purpoM,  thm,  U  to  mipply  in  this  plaoe    fiithful  a 

portrait  as  my  materials  and  my  powers  wiU  permit  of  the 
man  who  came  through  Methodiun  and  tliroa|[^  itinerant 
revivalism  to  the  foanding  of  an  entirely  new  body  of 

Christians,  a  body  of  Christians  whose  influence  has  already 
left  a  permanent  impression  upon  all  the  Churches  and  naarty 
an  the  domestic  poUtics  of  the  worid.  I  shall  use  the  history 
of  the  early  revivahsm  only  so  far  as  it  subserves  this  chief 
purpose,  so  far  as  it  heips  us  to  see.  to  hear,  and  to  know  the 
man  WUIiam  Booth.  It  is  tnore  necessary  to  understand 
the  spint  of  that  revivalism,  to  understand  it,  and  to  sym> 
pathize  with  it  in  the  manner  we  have  already  suggested, 
than  to  learn  that  such  a  town  was  visited  in  such  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  prayer  meeting  so  many  came  to  the  peni- 
tent  form,  and  so  many  were  "  good  cases."  The  con- 
temporary reader,  I  think,  will  thank  me  for  sparing  him 
all  such  trouUesome  details,  and  <«rtainly  the  only  jadg> 
ment  that  posterity  will  pass  upon  this  book  will  concern 
the  vigoiu:  of  the  portrait  it  attempts  to  paint  of  a  man 
whose  character  wiU  be  of  cwions  attraction  as  Ioi%  as  the 
world  is  interested  in  the  history  of  religion. 

The  revivalism  of  William  Booth  proceeded  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  son!  as  well  as  from  his  thedogical  con- 
victions. He  was  a  man  sharply  conscious  of  his  own 
faults,  plagued  by  temptations  of  body  and  minu,  ^he 
unhappy  victim  of  a  morbid  infirmity.  So  far  as  the  cur  it 
theology  confirmed  his  settled  opinion  that  every  ill  wish 
which  visited  his  mind  came  from  Satan,  the  adversary  of 
souls,  so  far  theology  influenced  his  conduct.  But  it  was 
really  this  presence  in  himself,  this  continual  companionship, 
of  a  nature  inferior  to  that  higher  nature  of  which  he  was 
conscious  in  moods  of  religious  exaltation ;  the  perpetual 
haunting,  the  unlifting  pressure  of  an  evil  spirit  antagra- 
istic  to  his  peace  ;  the  breath  upon  his  cheek,  the  whisper 
in  his  ear,  the  gmdance  at  his  elbow,  the  flame  and 
fire  perpetually  within  his  blood  of  a  demon  plotting 
the  eternal  luin  of  his  soul — it  wa?  this  root  of  evil 
in  himself,  and  not  theology,  which  drove  him  first 
upon  his  knees  and  then  into  the  streets  as  a  preachor 
of  salvation. 
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Nothing  was  more  certain  to  him  than  the  existence  of 
Satan— the  proof  thereof  tortured  his  own  heart.   So  evil 
did  he  feel  himself  to  be  that  his  thought  was  not  in  the 
least  staggered  by  the  punishment  of  eternal  Hell.  So 
profoundly  conscious  was  he  in  moments  of  religious  peace 
of  a  relief  from  this  inner  torment  that  he  could  beUeve 
it  came  only  from  the  mercy  of  God.  a  ^jift  of  the  Son  who 
had  died  to  save  his  soul  from  death.   Thus,  so  far  as 
theology  confirmed  his  experience,  he  was  a  theologian ; 
but  it  was  out  of  his  own  travail  of  soul  that  he  fashioned 
his  religion ;  and  religion  for  him,  from  first  to  last,  was  a 
matter  of  the  most  personal  and  piercing  experience.  He 
feared  and  hated  the  Devil ;  he  adored  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  sin.   Saturated  through 
and  through,  penetrated  and  interpenetrated  by  this  sense 
of  an  overwhelming  gratitude  to  Christ ;  conscious,  also, 
in  himself  of  the  most  pervasive  and  sufficing  happiness  in 
his  union  with  God,  what  could  he  do  but  go  to  those 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  proclaiming  with  a  vociferation, 
never  mind  how  loud  and  alarming,  the  good  news  of  a 
free  and  perfect  salvation  ? 

In  an  account  he  has  given  us  ol  one  of  his  earliest 
sermons  — that  under  which  the  daughter  of  his  tutor. 
Dr.  Cooke,  was  converted— we  see  with  perfect  clearness 
the  simple  character  of  his  theology  at  this  time— he  was 
then  22— and  also  the  driving  force  of  personal  experience 
at  the  back  of  his  preaching : 

I  described  a  wreck  on  the  ocean,  with  the  affrighted  people 
clinging  to  the  masts  between  life  and  death,  waving  a  flag  of 
distress  to  thoM  on  shwe,  and,  m  response,  the  life-boat  gomg 
off  tc  the  rescue.  ...  I  reminded  my  hearers  that  they  had 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  ocean  of  time  through  their  sins  and 
rebellion ;  that  they  were  sinking  down  to  destruction,  but 
that  if  they  would  only  hoist  the  signal  of  distress  Jesm  Christ 
would  send  off  the  life-boat  to  their  rescue.  Then,  jumpmg  on 
the  seat  at  the  hack  of  the  pulpit,  I  waved  my  pocket-handker- 
chief round  and  round  my  head  to  reiavsent  the  signal  of  distress 
I  wanted  them  to  hoist. 


One's  first  instinct  is  to  shudder.   Without  bdng  super- 
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dUois  or  hypersensitive  one  may  justly  shrink  from  the 

contemplation  of  this  violent  preacher  with  his  waving 
handkerchief.  But,  to  be  perfectly  just,  one  must  ask 
whether  the  current  theolc^,  the  theology  everywhere 
accepted,  proclaimed,  and  even  used  as  a  menace  to  man- 
kind, did  not  vindicate  that  leap  to  the  seat  at  the  back 
of  the  pulpit,  did  not  justify  the  waving  of  that  pocket- 
handkerchief  round  the  preacher's  head?  Is  it  true  that 
milUons  of  souls  are  shipwrecked,  are  sinking  down  to 
destruction — everlasting  destruction  ?  Is  it  true  that  they 
have  only  to  cry  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  be  lifted 
<  ut  of  the  dark  waters  ?  Most  important  of  all,  is  it  true 
that  unless  they  do  so  call  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  the 
undying  worm  and  the  unquenchable  flame  will  feed  upon 
their  tortured  souls  for  evermore  ?  If  this  be  so,  if  this 
is  indeed  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  can  any  method  be 
indecorous,  any  tone  too  strident,  any  gesture  too  violent, 
any  antic  too  shocking  and  startling,  that  rouses  even  one 
perishing  soul  to  escape  a  calamity  so  imthinkable  as  re- 
morse and  agony  prolonged  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity  ? 
Again,  one  must  in  fairness  contend  that  the  perfectly 
polite  and  unruiHed  seemhness  of  the  orthodox,  who 
cherish  this  theology  as  the  truth  of  God,  is  a  matter  not 
only  indefensible  to  casuistry  but  repellent  to  the  most 
primitive  instincts  of  humanity. 

This  sermon  of  the  waving  handkerchief  is  important 
because  it  helps  one  to  understand  the  crude  theology  of 
William  Booth  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  career,  and  to  see 
how  real  was  the  experience  from  which  he  drew  this  violent 
illustration.  He  clearly  hdd  that  every  soul  bom  into 
human  life  was  in  peril  of  everlasting  destruction ;  he 
beheved  that  every  living  soul,  by  its  sins  and  rebellion, 
merited  destruction ;  that  destruction  must  infallibly  be  its 
lot  but  for  the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  and  there  his  theology 
ended  and  his  hiunanity  began.  No  intellectual  test  was 
asked,  no  adherence  was  demanded  to  a  string  of  self- 
contradicting  formulae  ;  all  that  was  needed  even  of  the  very 
worst  was  a  cry  from  the  heart  of  their  own  helplessness  for 
the  mercy  auid  forgiveness  of  an  Infinite  Christ.  But  there  was 
something  more,  he  tested  the  reality  of  that  cry.  He  did 
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not  teU  these  troubled  and  affrighted  souls  that  they  had 
only  to  give  up  their  sins,  join  a  church,  andl^o  ^^lariy 
to  the  pubhc  worship  of  God  in  order  to  be  cirtain  of  a^ 
angel's  destiny  in  Paradise ;  he  told  them  that  ^y  mmt 
be  bora  again;  that  they  themselves  at  the  very  centre  of 
heir  being  must  suffer  a  wiU  change  so  utter.  a7ranstoa. 
tion  so  complete,  a  conversion  so  uneiring,  that  the  ven. 

transfigured.  The  cry  was  their  part— and  they  could  do 
no  more  than  cry  ;  the  chcnge  was  the  mirade  ^  U 

IrZ  7         "''^         ^'^'^       g^^f  °f  ^  broken  heart 
from  the  bitter  knowledge  that  of  themselves  they  coSd 

tion  .  then,  of  a  surety,  tie  miracle  would  descend  swiftly  to 
their  relief.   From  the  very  first  he  preached  this^entia° 
need  of  conversion,  and  never  once  did  he  make  the  fJSve 
ness  of  God  to  depend  either  upon  the  easiness  of  a  iS  of 

He  mXrH^if  f^T^  °^  ^  proposition 
He  made  it  hard  for  the  sinner,  but  only  hard  for  his 

the  wav  oT.-'       '  greater  hardness  thatLne  st«^t 

tne  way  of  divine  mercy. 

This  theology  of  WilKam  Booth  wks  not  greatly  modified 
L^/r?^"?  K,'     '''''  ^  ^^^^^  Of  4e  h^S 

tMs  olS'th  ^  ^"rf^',he  saw  the  sa^e  teachi^^ 
thts  old  theology  with  an  infinitely  wider  vision;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  remained  to  the  veri^  end  of 
his  days  a  most  intractable  Philistine  as  regardVu^e  entire 
repion  of  the  inteUect.   ^'l^,at  was  merely  f  looLintrntion 

viction.  He  detested  the  arrogance  of  dogmatic  science 
In  the  impatience  of  his  sorrow  for  the  oppres^dT 
considered  hterature  and  the  fine  arts  as  the  merely! 

phdi^ophy.  as  being  often  a  trick  of  t^e  Devil  to  catch 
mankind  wi^th  the  delusions  of  the  reaso..  He  was  ^2 
a  provincial,  and  he  remained  a  provincial.  He  wL  nS 
bora  a  Hebraist,  but  he  made  himself  the  most  Uncom- 
promising Hebraist  of  his  time.  He  musr^ways  t 
judged  as  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  S  Us 
period  and  hved  without  enthusiasm  for  hS 
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When  we  consider  these  things,  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  he  held  the  generally  accepted  theology  of 
his  day,  we  shall  more  easily  S3anpathize  with  the  spirit 
of  his  revivalism.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  textual 
criticism,  nothing  of  historical  criticism,  nothing  of  German 
theology ;  nothing  of  psychology,  nothing  of  philosophy, 
nothing  of  physical  science.  He  knew  nothing  of  arcld- 
tecture,  nothing  of  painting,  and  nothing  of  classical  music. 
Furthermore,  at  this  period  o.f  his  career  he  knew  very 
little  indeed  of  life ;  was  acquainted,  indeed,  only  with  the 
dissenting  aspect  of  the  commonvealth,  was  in  touch  only 
with  the  outermost  suburbs  of  human  society.  When  he 
married  Catherine  Mmnf  ord  he  was  an  ill-«di»:ated  pastor 
of  a  sr  jtion  of  the  Methodist  body,  a  man  only  remarkable 
for  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  the  honesty  of  his  nature, 
and  the  power  of  his  oratory.  But  the  reader  of  his 
letters  must  already  have  perceived  that  while  he  was 
this,  and  while  on  the  surface  he  was  nothing  more,  there 
was  in  the  depths  of  his  rough,  wilful,  and  untutored  being 
a  gnawing  hunger  and  a  consuming  thirst  for  sanctification, 
a  great  struggle  for  spiritual  perfection,  and  a  dogged, 
obstinate,  unconquerable  passion  to  do  the  will  of  God 
against  the  obstructicm  of  Hell  itself. 

Again  and  again  throughout  his  letters  there  is  the 
same  foreshadowing  of  an  ultimate  immortality  that 
exists,  calmly  and  quietly,  in  the  most  perfect  and  im- 
perishable of  Shakespeare's  sonnets — a  cry,  as  it  were, 
from  the  dark  blackness  of  a  soul  overshadowed  by  the 
powers  of  evil  and  wretched  with  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
a  will  pulling  contrary  to  the  divine,  a  cry  that  some- 
where, somehow,  and  somewhen  he  will  veritably  strike 
an  immortal  blow  lor  God  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  this 
conviction  of  a  destiny,  this  heroic  faith  in  a  high  calling 
on  the  part  of  a  man  hampered  by  physical  weakness  and 
hindered  on  every  hand  by  authority  and  indifference, 
which  mmt  interests  us  in  Vl^Uiam  Booth  as  a  revivalist, 
helping  us  to  maintain  our  sympathy,  and  to  expect  a 
greater  man.  First  to  his  youthful  friends  in  Nottingham, 
and  afterwards  with  a  much  grMter  intensity  and  a  far 
more  pmistent  reiteratimi  to  Catherine  Mumford,  he 
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confided  this  feeUng  within  himself  of  a  power  to  do  some- 
thmg  for  the  salvation  of  man  which  should  add  fresh  rforv 
to  rehgion.  His  friends  beheved  in  him.  and  Catherine 
Mumford.  warning  him  against  ambition,  believed  in  him 
too.  After  long  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  he 
was  to  enter  the  promised  land  and  to  justify  this  faith 
in  ms  destuy. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE 
1855-1856 

So  great  had  been  the  success  of  William  Booth's  various 
missions  that  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  New  Connexion, 
which  was  held  a  little  time  before  his  marriage,  freed  him 
from  his  circuit  in  London,  and  appointed  him  to  the  work 
of  roving  evangeUst,  "  to  give  the  various  circuits  an 
opportunity  of  having  his  services  during  the  coming  year." 

In  this  way  the  young  married  couple  were  destined  to 
spend  some  considerable  time  of  their  life  without  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  a  home.  As  early  as  Aiigust  in 
that  year  of  1855— owing  chiefly  to  Catherine's  iDness— 
they  were  separated,  William  Booth  v»rriting  from  York  to 
his  "  precious  wife,"  who  was  with  her  parents  in  London : 
"  I  feel  as  though  a  part  of  myself  were  wanting,"  he  says 
to  her;  adding,  "How  often  during  my  journey  have  I 
taken  my  eyes  from  off  the  book  I  was  reading  to  think 
about  you — yes,  to  think  tenderly  about  you,  about  our 
future  and  our  home." 

Catherine  felt  this  parting  keenly,  and  tells  him  how  it 
was  almost  intolerable,  so  that  she  even  had  thoughts  of 
starting  off,  in  spite  of  her  illness,  to  join  him  again : 

.  .  .  the  fact  of  your  being  gone  beyond  my  reach,  the  possi- 
bility of  something  happening  before  we  could  meet  again,  the 
possible  shortness  of  the  time  we  may  have  to  spend  together, 
and  such  like  thoughts,  would  start  up,  making  rebellious  nature 
rise  and  swdl  and  scorn  all  rarttaints  of  reasm,  pUkMophy,  or 
religion. 
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She  signs  herseU  on  this  occasion.  "  Remember  me  always 
as  your  own  faithful,  loving,  joyful  Uttle  wife." 

When  they  met  apain,  Catherine  wrote  to  her  parents 
descnbng  her  happiness,  and  exclaiming,  "  He  is  kinder  and 
more  tender  than  ever,  and  is  very,  very  glad  I  came. 
Bless  hmi !   He  is  worth  a  bushel  of  the  ordinary  sort  " 

Tender  as  he  was.  and  full  of  sympathy  for  her  continued 
suffenng.  Wilham  Booth  could  not  drag  himself  from  his 
work  to  nurse  his  sick  wife.  Very  soon  after  this  reunion 
they  were  parted  again,  she  remaining  at  Hull  and  he  gomg 
to  Caistor  as  an  evangeUst.  Her  letters  to  her  parents 
furnish  a  second-hand  report  of  his  triumphs  and  declare 
the  sorrows  of  her  heart  in  this  enforced  loneUness.  "  I 
would  not  be  a  voluntary  exile  from  my  beloved  husband 
even  for  a  week. "  ' 

We  are  to  have  apartments  at  Sheffield.  You  cannot  think 
with  what  joy  I  anticipate  being  to  ourselves  once  mors.  .  . 
For  though  I  get  hteraUy  oppressed  with  kindness,  I  must  say 
I  would  prefer  a  home,  where  we  could  sit  down  together  at  our 
own  httle  table,  myself  the  mistress  and  my  husband  the  only 
guest.  .  .  My  precious  William  is  all  I  desire,  and  without 
aus  what  woukl  the  most  splendid  home  be  but  a  glittering 
bauble  ?  Then,  too,  by  hving  in  different  families  and  places  I 
have  much  room  for  observation  and  reflection  on  various 
phases  of  hfe  and  character  which  I  hope  wiU  benefit  my  mmd 
and  increase  my  knowledge.  ...  r  ^ 

A  reference  to  her  father,  which  foUows,  needs  the 
parenthetical  explanation  that  Mr.  Mumford  was  sufferimr 
commercial  reverses,  and  that  with  these  financial  anxieties 
he  was  once  more  sinking  into  a  condition  of  indifference 
rehgion— the  ex-lay  preacher  crushed  quite  out  of  exist  „ 
by  the  pressing  failure  of  the  coachbuilder  : 

Tell  father  that  he  must  not  wait  for  a  change  of  circum- 
stances before  he  begins  to  serve  God,  but  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  I  wish  he  could  be  intitxhic^i  into  such  a 

revival  as  that  at  Hull.   God  Is  doing  great  cjid  marvellous 
things  there. 

He  is  bringing  to  His  fold 

Rich  and  poor  and  young  and  old. 
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Out  of  his  scanty  earnings  WiUiani  Booth,  the  impulsive 

and  headlong  evangelist,  found  means  to  help  his  im- 
pecumous  father-in-law.  "Herewith."  he  wrote  from 
Sheffield,  in  September.  1855,  "you  have  P.O.  for  two 
pounds,  made  payable  to  John  Mumford.  at  the  General 
Post  Office."  He  is  evidently  looking  about  him  for  some 
chance  of  helping  this  unfortunate  father-in-law  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  "  I  am  anxious  you  should  keep  your  spirits 
and  make  an  effort  by  and  by.  I  think  that  a  large  town 
something  hke  Sheffield  would  be  better  than  the  Potteries 
but  perhaps  I  am  not  the  best  judge."  He  expressed 
lumself  as  confident  of  Mr.  Mumford's  "  abihty  and  success  " 
If  race  he  could  get  a  fair  start.  On  the  same  sheet 
Catherine  wntes  to  her  father : 

I  quite  agree  with  you  m  thinking  yourself  wefl  adapted  for  an 
Auctioneer,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  you  wiU  yet  get  into 
busings  and  do  weU ;  keep  your  spirits  up  and  don't  conclude 
that  because  you  cannot  get  wmyjust  now  you  must  necessarily 

stay  where  you  are  all  the  Winter  I  hope  the  enckised 

be  sufficient;  we  intended  sending  another  pound, 
but  Wilham  has  not  written  to  the  Committee  for  money,  and 
he  runs  rather  short  just  now ;  but  if  you  want  more,  send  wwd, 
as  he  can  write  in  a  couple  of  days  and  will  with  pleasure  send 
you  aamt. 

After  a  reference  to  her  husband's  success,  telhng  how 
his  name  is  "posted  on  the  walls  in  monster  bills."  she 
addresses  herself  to  her  mother : 

I  often  wish  I  could  come  and  see  you.  I  should  Hke  to  have 
a  httle  pnvate  conversation,  my  beloved  mother.  I  am  very 
Sony  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  m  your  search  after  apart- 
ments ;  nevertheless.  I  think  then  is  a  kmd  providence  wat^ 
ov»  you.  and  I  beUeve  all  will  turn  out  right  in  the  end.  Don? 
be  harassed  about  the  rent ;  when  you  have  done  what  you  can 
lam  sureWilHamwinhdpyouout;  he  feeb  more  with  you  and 
mamfests  more  interest  m  your  welfare  than  ever  I  expected  he 
would ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  in  which  he  has 
exceeded  my  expectatfam.    Bless  him.  I  have  only  one  fear. 

and  that  is  that  he  will  wear  himself  out  prematurely.  ... 
VOL.  I  ^ 
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In  another  of  her  letters,  Catherine  Booth  tells  her 
mother  that  a  composition  of  hers,  "  On  the  training  of 
young  converts,"  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  New 
Connexion  Magazine,  was  now  published  in  the  Cuiudum 
Christian  Witness,  "so  it  has  found  an  audience  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  She  then  says,  "  I  have  been 
reading  a  very  good  work  on  Homoeopathy  which  has 
removed  my  last  difficulty  on  the  subject,  and  if  I  should 
be  ill  I  should  like  a  homoeopathic  doctor."  But  she  is 
not  entirely  occupied  with  chapel-going,  writing  for  the 
New  Connexion  Press,  and  studying  books  of  medidne ; 
she  has  her  wardrobe  to  think  about : 

I  shall  soon  begin  to  feel  the  cold  in  travelling  and  shall  want 
my  merino  dress,  etc.  etc.  You  will  have  to  send  us  a  parcel 
before  we  leave  Sheffield,  but  I  will  send  a  list  of  what  we  want 

next  week  Let  Letty  unpick  the  skirt  of  my  merino  dress 

and  wash  it  nicely  for  me  (body  as  weU)— if  yon  have  not  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  skirt  up  again  you  must  send  it  undone,  and  I 
must  get  it  done  at  Leeds.  I  shall  want  you  to  send  likewise 
that  oM  black  cloth  doak  to  make  me  a  loose  jacket  to  wear 
under  my  shawl  when  travelling.  Will  you  look  at  MWun's 
best  coat :  I  hope  the  moths  are  not  in  reach  of  it. 

After  bidding  her  mother  'ook  in  the  second  drawer  and 
send  word  as  to  what  flannel  underclothing  the  Rev.  William 
Booth  possesses  which  would  be  worth  sending,  she  winds 
up  with  the  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Mumford  should  advertise 
for  a  good  lodger,  saying.  "  you  would  soon  save  a  Httfe  to 
serve  as  capital  for  father  at  the  beginning." 

In  one  of  her  letters  written  from  Sheffield  on  October  5 
and  addressed  to  "  My  very  dear  Parents,"  occurs  a  signi- 
ficant sentence:  "  I  enclose  a  few  lines  solely  on  personal 
matters,  i.e.  relating  exclusively  to  mysOf,  which  I  wish 
mother  only  to  see."  Later  in  the  same  letter : 

The  place  we  have  been  to  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
houses  I  ever  visited,  and  has  a  very  kind  and  sympathetic  lady 
for  Its  mistress.  ...  I  like  her  much ;  she  will  prove  a  valuable 
fnend  to  me  while  here.  She  is  within  a  fortnight  of  her  con- 
finement, so  she  can  sympathise  with  me  fully.  I  feel  this  to  be 
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a  spedal  boon  just  now,  becanae  though  in  the  house  where  we 
are  staying  I  have  everything  else  I  want.  I  have  no  sympathy— 
simply  because  it  fonns  no  part  of  the  nature  of  my  hostess— 
M*ich  you  know  is  a  great  desideratum  with  me.  But  I  have 
everything  in  my  precious  husband  which  makes  other  things 
insignificant ;  otherwise  I  should  soon  be  in  London  again  with 
my  own  dear  mother. 

In  conclusion,  "  William  encloses  ten  shillings'  worth 
of  letter  stamps  which  I  presume  father  can  easily  get  cash 
for  amongst  his  city  friends;  it  is  for  you  to  defray  your 
expenses  in  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace;  now  remembtrl 
that  is  what  it  is  sent  for ;  we  both  wish  you  to  go." 

But  William  Booth  not  only  thinks  of  sending  his  poor 
dejected  mother-in-law  for  a  recuperative  trip  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  denying  himself  for  this  purpose,  but 
becomes  every  day  more  tender,  more  kind,  more  loving, 
to  his  sick  wife.  Himself  an  invalid,  and  all  but  prostrate 
after  every  fresh  exertion  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  Catherine's 
constant  nurse  and  faithful  servant.  He  rises  at  aU  hours 
of  the  night  to  give  her  nourishment,  and  to  t«id  the  fire, 
le  is  never  too  tired  to  comfort  her.  She  tells  her  parents 
this  increasing  love,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  her  news 
tu  say  that  WiUiam  has  just  entered  the  room  "  exhausting 
his  vocabulary  of  kind  words  and  tender  epithets,"  and 
cries  out  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  "  Whence 
to  me  such  waste  of  love  ?  " 

One  cannot  read  these  old  and  faded  letters  without 
perceiving  a  change  both  in  William  and  Catherine  Booth. 
On  her  part,  she  is  no  longer  the  writer  of  the  love-letters, 
a  woman  so  obsessed  by  religion  that  her  humanity  scarcely 
appears  there,  so  mindful  of  God  that  she  can  hardly  write 
one  letter  to  her  lover  without  a  reproach,  an  admonishment, 
a  warning,  or  a  cry  for  deeper  spirituality;  she  is  now, 
with  an  even  quickened  sense  of  religion,  the  adoring  wife 
arid  the  expectant  mother,  full  of  concern  for  domestic 
tnfles  which  are  really  of  immense  concern,  and  happy 
contented,  ravished  by  a  wonderful  love.  And  he.  for  his 
part,  is  no  longer  tortured  about  his  soul  or  fearful  of 
ambition.  He  is  overflowing  with  love,  he  is  surer  of 
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his  mission,  he  is  swept  forward  by  an  immistakable 
enthusiasm.  Nothing  is  too  humble  for  him  to  do  in  the 
lodgings  that  form  their  home,  no  service  is  too  great  or 
too  small  for  him  to  render  to  his  wife.  It  is  as  if  in  their 
love  they  had  found  the  solution  of  their  religious  difficulties, 
as  if  deep  acquaintance  with  each  other  had  solved  the 
problems  of  their  separate  personalities. 

Certainly  William  Booth  had  never  preached  with  greater 
effect.  This  mission  in  Sheffield  was  perhaps  his  first 
whirlwind  triumph.  The  chapels  were  so  full  that  the 
stairs  of  the  pulpits  were  crowded  and  hundreds  stood 
at  the  doors.  Conversions  occurred  among  people  of  all 
classes.  He  was  besought  to  go  to  other  chapels  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  church  to  which  he  belonged  seems  to 
have  realized  that  a  new  Wesley  had  arisen  in  their  midst. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  discover  that  Catherine  Booth's 
anxiety  for  his  future,  and  her  criticisms  (rf  his  dangers, 
came  to  an  end  at  this  period : 

We  had  a  wonderful  day  at  the  chapel  yesterday,  a  tremendous 
crowd  jammed  together  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  and  one  of  the 
mightiest  sermons  at  night  I  ever  listened  to,  ftwn  "  \W11  a  man 
rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  Me  !  "...  I  believe  that  if  God 
spares  him,  and  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  his  usefulness  will  be 
untold,  and  beyond  our  capacity  to  estimate.  He  is  becoming 
more  and  more  effective  every  day,  and  God  seems  to  be 
preparing  him  in  his  own  soul  for  greater  things  yet. 

We  do  in<teed  (she  writes)  find  our  earthly  heaven  in 
each  other.  ...  I  never  knew  him  in  a  more  spiritual  and 
devotional  condition  of  mind.  His  character  daily  rises  in 
my  esteem  and  admiration.  ...  He  oftoi  teQs  me  he  could 
not  have  believed  he  should  ever  have  loved  a  bang  as  he 
loves  me. 

After  the  strain  of  the  mission  in  Sheffield,  the  Booths 
went  to  Chatsworth  for  a  brief  rest  before  making  a  fresh 
onslaught  at  Dewsbury.  Old  Mrs.  Booth  had  come  to 
them,  and  Catherine  expresses  pleasure  at  this  meeting. 
"  She  is  a  very  nice-looKng  old  lady,  and  of  a  very  sweet  and 
amiable  spirit."  The  party  was  a  pleasant  one  in  every 
way,  for  old  Mrs.  Booth— sweetened  by  aj^— could  now 
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enjoy  the  populurity  attained  by  her  only  son,  the  young 
Mrs.  Booth  was  no  longer  anxious  about  her  hnabaad'a 
future,  and  William  Booth  himself  was  able  to  rest  for  a 
few  days  from  incessant  preaching.  The  letters  are  full  of 
rather  guide-book  descriptions  of  Chatmvorth.  with  only 
an  occasional  deviation  into  moral  reflection.  "  The  old 
Duke,"  wrote  Catherine,  "ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  if 
worldly  possessions  can  give  feUdty.  But  alas  I  we  know 
they  cannot.  And,  according  to  all  accounts,  he  is  one  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  faUed  to  impart  it."  She  also 
tells  her  mother  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  house.  "  quite  a 
gentleman's  seat."  is  near  the  lodge  which  is  kept  by  one 
''^  who  still  works  as  a  plodding  gardener."  Then  she  says. 

They  both  came  on  to  the  estate  together,  and  at  equal 
wages,  which  were  very  low.  And  now  one  is  '  Sir  Joseph,' 
known  all  over  the  world,  while  the  other  is  still  but  keeper 
of  the  Lodge." 

This  holiday  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  levivaHst  ♦•Mug 
his  ease  in  the  country.  \  e  learn  that  he  was  enchanted 
by  the  beauty  of  Derbyshire,  that  he  walked  vigorously, 
and  that  he  was  so  happy  and  ei  Uarated  that  he  saluted 
people  encountered  on  the  roaa.  Mrs.  Booth  relates 
how  "  the  dark  frowning  cliffs  on  one  hand,  the  splendid 
autumnal  tints  of  rich  foliage  on  the  other,  and  the  ever- 
varying  views  of  hUl  and  dale  .  .  .  tinged  with  glory  from 
a  radiant  sky.  filled  us  with  unutterable  emotions  of  admira- 
tion, exhilaration,  and  joy."  We  learn,  too,  that  when  she 
had  walked  as  far  as  her  strength  could  carry  her,  William 
Booth  would  leave  her  to  rest  and  plunge  farther  up  the 
dale  with  aU  the  mthusiasm  of  a  Hazlitt.  On  one  of  those 
occasions,  Mrs.  Booth  waited  "  at  a  very  ancient  and  comical 
kind  of  inn,"  where  she  enjoyed  "  a  very  cosy  and  to  me 
amuang  chat  in  rich  Derbyshire  brogue  with  an  old  man 
over  his  pipe  and  mug  of  ale." 

No  sooner  did  this  delightful  holiday  come  to  an  end 
than  Mrs.  Booth  was  attacked  by  a  severe  inflanunation  of 
the  lungs.  They  were  at  Dewsbury,  and  her  hnriMnd  was 
once  more  caUed  upon  to  bear  the  equally  exhausting  parts 
ofr  ivalist  and  sick  nurse.  We  have  the  official  records  of 
astonishing  success  in  the  puljnt.  and  eloquent  *»^«^rt 
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from  Mrs.  Booth  in  her  letters  home  to  his  extraonUnary 
tenderness  and  loving-kindness  at  the  bedside. 

In  annouiKing  to  her  parents  that  the  itinerary  of  this 

revivalism  was  carrying  them  to  Leeds,  Mrs.  Booth  ex- 
presses an  opin  ion  which  gives  one  an  amusing  view  of  her 
vigorous  character  : 

I  bdieve  we  are  to  have  a  very  nice  home,  where  there  are  no 

children,  quite  a  recommendation,  seeing  how  they  are  usually 
trained  I  I  hope  if  I  have  not  both  sense  and  grace  to  train  mme 
so  that  thqr  shall  not  be  a  nuisance  to  everybody  about  them, 
that  God  Witt  in  mercy  talw  them  to  Heaven  in  infancy. 

From  the  struggle  and  success  of  the  Dewsbury  Revival 
they  went  to  Leeds,  arriving  there  in  December,  1855,  and 
findmg  arrangements  so  bad  that  William  Booth  blazed  out 
with  indignation  and  wrath.  He  refused  at  first  to  co- 
operate with  the  plans  prepared  for  him,  and  "  it  took  the 
preacher — Mr.  Crampton — till  midnight  to  persuade  him." 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the  next  chapter  of 
William  Booth's  stubbornness  and  that  strain  of  acerbity 
in  his  nature  which  perplexed  so  many  people  who  came  upon 
him  for  the  first  time  in  moments  when,  distracted  by  care 
and  anxieties,  he  was  by  no  means  tractable  or  even  pohtc ; 
but  in  this  place  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  had  real  cause 
for  his  annoyance,  and  that  it  was  entirely  on  unselfish 
grounds  that  he  raised  his  objection. 

The  truth  is,  officialdom  could  never  handle  a  man  of  this 
temperament.  Officialdom  exists  in  a  system  ;  officialdom 
has  its  own  dignity  to  consider ;  officialdom  is  mediocrity 
in  purple.  WiUiam  Booth  was  a  genius  and  a  fanatic  ;  he 
would  have  broken  with  officialdom  from  the  very  first  but 
for  a  curious  weakness  in  his  temperament  which  preyed 
upon  the  force  anc'  energy  of  his  individual  powers  and  led 
hun,  directly  he  began  to  reflect,  to  lean  upon  authority. 
He  experienced  those  baffling  alternations,  those  swift  and 
torturing  transitions,  which  plunge  the  soul  from  the  heights 
of  confidence  into  the  depths  of  self-distrust.  At  one 
moment  he  felt  himself  able  to  remove  mountains,  and  at 
the  next  afraid  to  raise  his  own  head.  It  will  be  seen  that 
but  for  Mrs.  Booth  this  weakness,  this  rather  amiable 
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modesty  of  self-distrust,  might  have  kept  him  in  the  diaftt 

of  officialdom  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  was  at  Leeds  that  William  Booth  first  manifested  a 
distaste  for  what  is  called  society.  His  popularity  was 

onbarrassing.  his  success  as  a  revivalist  amazing,  and  all 
the  accounts  of  that  time  show  him  as  a  fiery  preacher  not 
only  aMe  to  crowd  ami  pack  large  buUdings  with  a  breath- 
less audience,  not  only  able  to  sway  the  emotions  of  enormous 
congregations,  but  able  permanently  to  change  the  lives  of 
idnfnl  men.  But  he  was  no  hero  of  dravdng-rocnn  and 
parlour.  "  The  people  would  pull  him  to  jdeces  to  visit 
them,"  writes  Mrs.  Booth ;  "  but  he  cannot  accept  one 
invitation  without  accepting  others,  and,  besides,  he  wants 
retirement.  Thus  one  of  my  hidden  fears  about  the  future 
is  dissipated,  viz.,  that  he  would  love  company,  and  lose 
his  relish  for  home  and  domestic  joys." 

These  hidden  fears  which  anxious  women  conceal  from 
the  husbands  to  whom  they  are  mothers  as  well  as  wives, 
were  real  and  serious  fears  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Booth.  She 
feared  popularity,  she  feared  social  success,  and  she  feared 
insincerity.  In  spite  of  the  devotion  he  showed  her,  in  spite 
of  his  loving-kindness  in  her  sick-room,  and  in  spile  of  the 
spiritual  imi»es8ioD  his  preaching  made  npon  her  critical 
mind,  she  was  haunted  by  the  doubt  that  popularity  might 
turn  his  head,  that  social  flattery  might  tempt  him  from  the 
hard  and  narrow  way  of  the  enthusiast,  Jiat  the  exhaustion 
ot  revivalism  might  lead  him  into  the  destructive  habits  of 
formalism.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter that  he  dissipated,  one  by  one.  these  hidden  fears  of 
his  anxious  and  vigilant  wife.  His  critics  were  numerous, 
and  he  made  hundreds  of  enemies ;  but  not  one  of  those 
critics  watched  him  so  narrowly  or  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  recesses  of  his  character  as  the  wife  whose  hidden 
fears  w^re  bom  of  love,  and  who  desired  his  salvation  with 
all  the  energy  of  her  remarkable  character. 

She  writes  to  her  parents  of  the  final  triumph  at  Leeds : 
"  My  precious  William  excelled  himself,  and  electrified  the 
people.  You  would  indeed  have  participated  in  my  joy 
and  pride  could  yon  have  heard  and  seen  what  I  did." 
And  then  he  enters  the  room,  reads  her  letter,  snatches  it 
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from  her  and  writes  :  "  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  verv 

SI'^'J  t  /^"^       '  lecture^n  my  bS 

'  writes  to  you  after  this 

I Tr^  in  fo?»         f.*^'  dressing-doJm  that 

1  come  m  for.     And  the  letter  concludes  in  her  hand  "  I 
must  say  m  self-defence  that  it  was  not  about  thHiech 
or  anythmg  important  that  the  said  curtain  lectui^ 
°"  ^  -  -  -ay  invSL^ 

The  coming  of  the  first  baby  was  no  longer  an  insnirafinn 
for  theological  and  education  Jdiscourse  TatS  fiootS 
IS  now  concerned  only  with  the  little  clothes  wSLhle 
commissions  her  mother  to  get  made  for  her.  issuhJSutS  t 
commands  m  the  matter  of  style  ard  trimminrsh^  hafa 

xcfpt'a  hu^ia^d  ••"V"''"       *  ^^^•'^^  kind. 

Sfli^  w    ^""^  ^"^  °f  William's 

watchfutaws.  tenderness,  and  patience.  She  falls  ill  wth 
a  very  bad  cough,  and  refuses  a  doctor  becaurs^e  fea,^ 
Weedmg  and  blistering ;  William  puUs  her  through  a 
book  on  homoeopathy  and  a  medicine  chest.  In  Wr^ 
L  Ur;":h 'f"^*'  terrible  doubts  as  to  whether  t& 
hJ^^  '  that  she  detects  a  strange  difference  in 

herself  since  she  was  taken  iU  with  the  cough    But  she  h^ 

fTofconfi^P^r-  ^        ^  -^ety  id 

full  of  confidence-this  expectant  mother,  this  delicate  and 
impecumous  girl  hving  in  provincial  lodgi^^ 

I  have  made  a  skirt  of  Scotch  wooUen  plaid  (she  write*  to 
her  mother),  which  looks  vcxy  mce.   You  U  remembTSe^ 

ill  u'^y'     ^'''^  see  me ;  and  I  do  thtok 

nance  has  quite  lost  the  haggard  expression  it  used  to  wear  and  I 
SSs"  y-     aU  this  haU^'  ^l^^J 

*K  ^1*1!  '"u"*^"  ^'^^^  «"Jy  «  1856.   What  if 

the  child  is  bom  prematurely  1  wnat  u 
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I  am  constantly  meeting  with  someone  who  did  not  go  their 
time  of  the  fint  diild ;  and  it  makes  me  anxious  to  be  ready ; 
for  I  find  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  tho'  I  hope  it  won't  happen  to 
me.  I  should  hate  it  I  (the  'Oid  hate  is  underlined  vigorously 
three  times)  bat  I  shoal  i  get  a  ductor's  <«rtificate  to  say  it  was 
premtiwe. 

They  were  now  Ivy.;  m  3  Ge.rard  Street,  Hapwood 
Lane,  Halifax,  and  from  this  addicss  Mrs.  Booth  writes  to 
her  parents  on  February  11,  1856  : 

...  I  am  not  very  well  to-day,  I  have  been  out  marketing 
this  morning,  and  of  course  I  have  many  little  things  to  attend 
to  in  my  new  house,  but  I  like  it  very  much  and  never  was 
happier,  it  will  however  make  a  great  difference  to  us  in  money 
matters  being  on  oar  own  expenses  in  hoasekeei»ng.  I  have 
wished  many  and  many  a  time  that  my  dearest  mother  could 
come  in  and  see  me  every  now  and  then,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  we  send  for  you  in  a  harry  some  day  befwe  we  leave 
here.  ...  I  should  like  you  to  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  you 
can  now  as  I  want  to  get  everything  ready.  .  .  .  Send  the  rose 
ointment  you  made  for  me,  and  the  marking  ink  oat  of  Wm.'s 
dressing  case,  also  the  small  wft  brash  oat  of  the  case. 

Five  days  later  she  writes : 

My  PBBaous  Mother— The  parcel  came  to  hand  this  morn- 
ing Mvidk  Wm.  was  out,  I  was  not  long  in  opening  it,  and  while  I 
turned  over  its  contents  I  alternately  laughed  and  cried,  the 
style  of  the  little  gowns  far  exattdB  my  e  rpectations,  iA«y  mm 
beautifuUy  done— I  am  sure  they  must  have  tried  your  poor  ey^s 
sadly.  If  you  joined  the  insertion  yourself,  you  are  cleverer 
than  I  gave  yoa  credit  fat,  tlwy  are  really  vwy  nice.  I  have 
only  one  regret  respecting  them  and  that  is  that  the  material  is 
not  somewhat  better ;  on  comparing  it  with  some  corded  muslin 
I  bou^t  at  1/4  per  yard,  I  find  it  madi  coarser,  but  perhaps  it 
will  wear  no  worse.  I  hke  the  little  tucked  waists  of  the  long- 
cloth  ones  very  much ;  Nurse  says  they  are  too  good  tor  night, 
and  advises  me  to  make  a  couple  quite  plain  to  sleep  in,  which  I 
think  I  shall.  I  have  not  bought  stuff  for  any  frocks  yet,  and 
Nurse  says  since  these  are  so  nice  I  shall  want  but  one  for  a  best, 
so  I  shall  not  tnml^  thaaX.  any  more,  and  being  as  I  am  not  going 
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to  make  anymore  I  should  Uke  to  insert  a  couple  of  rows  of  in- 
sertion with  a  tuck  between  in  the  skirt  of  the  best  you  sent  I 
mean  the  one  with  the  jacket  body,  and  insertion  in  the  sleev4  • 
can  you  get  me  some  insertion  like  it  ?  I  have  measoied  it 
round,  it  wiU  take  4  yards  and  a  half  to  go  t\  -ce  round  if 
you  can  get  it  like  it,  do  so,  and  then  you  can  either  send  it  iii  a 
letter  or  bring  it  with  you.  The  caps  are  little  ducks.  I  am  only 
afraid  they  have  injured  your  eyes  in  doing  them.  .  .  . 

William  Booth  encloses  a  letter  of  his  own  : 
My  DEAP.  PABENTS-Your  parcel  has  just  come  to  hand  and 
with  It  both  wife  and  self  are  delighted.  Mother  has  been  very 
mdustnous.  and  has  astonished  us  both  with  these  specimens  of 
her  ingenuity  and  skill.  I  write  to  convey  to  you  our  united 
thanks,  and  most  heartily  do  I  join  you  in  the  hope  that  our  dear 
Cathenne  may  be  safely  brought  through  the  hour  of  trial  and 
that  these  UtUe  garments  may  be  worn  by  some  little  stranger 
who  will  ultimately  prove  a  source  of  gladness  and  comfort  to 
us  all. 

With  regard  to  Mamma  coming  here,  there  is  but  one  thing 
that  causes  us  for  a  single  moment  to  hesitate  and  that  is  the 

havmg  to  part  with  her  lodgers  We  are  anxious  for  her  to 

be  with  us  at  the  time  the  event  occurs— but  we  do  not  want  her 
on  that  account  to  sufienloss.   Nurse  is  a  very  sensible  woman 
•ndl  should  thmk  rather  sldlfol  in  these  undertakings. 

Their  first  chUd.  WiUiam  Bramwell  Booth,  was  bom  on 
March  8.  1856.  The  father  records  this  event  in  a  cheerful 
letter  to  his  wife's  parents : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  unutterable  gratitude  and  joy  that  I 
have  to  infonn  you  that  at  half.past  eight  last  night  my  dearest 
Kate  presented  me  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  son.  The  baby 
w  a  plump,  round-faced,  dark-complexioned,  black-pated  Uttle 
feltow.  A  real  beauty. 

This  birth  began  for  WilUam  and  Catherine  Booth  as  diffi- 
cult a  family  hfe  as  can  well  be  imagined.  They  were  poor  • 
they  had  no  home ;  their  future  was  always  threatened  with 
disaster ;  and  the  manner  of  their  lives  was  the  very  last 
one  would  have  thought  compatible  with  domestic  happi- 
ness and  fanuly  affection.  Further  than  this,  Wiffiam  Booth 
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was  delicata,  Catherine  Booth  was  almost  a  complete  invalid. 
They  went  like  gipsies  from  town  to  town,  living  in  lodgings, 
and  plunging  themselves  at  every  fresh  adventure  into  the 
violence  and  excitements  of  religious  revivalism.  What  the 
science  of  eugenics  woul.^  have  to  say  of  such  parents,  and 
what  medical  science  wou.J  have  to  say  of  their  methods  of 
living,  one  can  imagine  very  easily ;  and  yet,  these  parents 
gave  to  the  world — ^not  only  to  their  own  country,  but  to  the 
whole  world — a  race  of  men  and  women  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good  on  millions 
of  human  beings.  Mrs.  Booth  was  a  severe  mother, 
WilUam  Booth  was  by  no  means  a  sentimental  father,  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  distracted  and  laborious  life, 
they  were  able  to  watch  over  their  children  so  successfully 
that  they  not  only  trained  them  spiritually,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  but  won  their  admiration  and  affection. 
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tne  very  last  was  fuU  of  energy,  he  was  an  invalid  who 
suffered  from  one  of  the  most  distressing  andeX^tin^^  of 

o^^l^^-^'^T  '  he  might  have  ^cureX 
one  thinks,  had  it  not  been  for  the  restless  energy  and  the 

continual  nervous  exhaustion  of  his  life  in  the  eariy  Z^s  of 
aig^tion  before  he  was  six-ahd-fwenty. 

sideratf  Bu/'irT*'  ''"^  P^^^^"^'  ^^nder.  and  con- 
bSy  starS^  of  no  ^T^''^  manifested  itself,  when  his 
hTwas  I'^^S'^e"*'  was  uttering  its  rebellion. 

ctsTri  us°'*  How^^^^^^^  and  sometimes  even- 

narrative  thfr!  ^h^"  ^  co*"^  of  this 

i  nere  was  nothing  in  his  nature  that  could  be  called  vin 
ftunTth^'  ''t'"^  bad-tempered;  but  iU  hll^^^ 
found  the  weak  spot  in  his  character,  the  wea^^t  wS 

SaTTtubZ:'^  1?*^"^         ''''  ^^-^^tl^  of^s 

"^r;r;:r;?e:?i*'^  -^.oWL^m 

fho*  *K  ^™  ^        we  »»»t  remind  ouiselvea 

that  the  conventional  view  of  saintship 
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there  have  beoi  real  and  great  saints  very  different  in  dis- 
position from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  And  without  exalting 
him  to  the  seats  of  the  highest  saints,  without  claiming  that 
he  is  the  peer  of  those  tmtroubled  spirits  whose  names 
breathe  Uke  cathedral  music  through  the  soul  of  Christendom, 
we  may  still  urge  that  if  the  test  of  saintship  is  sacrifice  of 
self,  entire  dependence  on  invisible  power,  and  passionate 
devotion  to  "  the  poorest,  the  lowUest,  and  the  lost."  few 
men  have  lived,  carrying  so  heavy  a  burden  as  this  man 
carried,  who  more  deserved  to  be  enrolled  among  the  saints 
of  Christ. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  urge  that  he  brought  his  ills 
upon  himself;  that  with  reasonable  care  and  a  more  sensible 
outlook  upon  the  world,  he  would  have  avoided  the  afflic- 
tion which  made  him  sometimes  irritable  and  occasionally 
explosive.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  just  charge ;  but  William 
Booth  would  have  replied  to  it  that  had  he  been  more 
cautious  and  more  careful  of  himself,  he  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  more  irritable.  For  he  was  a  man  who 
could  not  look  cahnly  upon  a  distracted  world  ;  his  tempera- 
ment was  such  that  he  could  not  behold  misery  without 
longing  to  remove  it,  could  not  see  sin  without  rushing  to 
attack  it.  Other  men  can  survey  the  sin  and  suffering  of 
humanity  with  an  infinite  indifference,  cr,  at  any  rate,  with 
that  dangerous  form  of  faith  common  to  leisured  deism, 
which  sings  of  God  in  His  Heaven,  imconsdous  of  God 
immanent  in  humanity ;  but  William  Booth  felt  that  he 
had  to  work,  felt  that  he  had  to  do  something,  felt  that  he 
was  definitely  charged  by  God  with  the  work  to  which  he 
set  his  hand.  How  onild  such  a  man  be  philosophical  and 
detached  ?   How  could  he  take  care  of  himself  ? 

Mrs.  Booth,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  critical  of 
some  methods  of  revivalism  in  the  daj^  of  her  first  encounter 
with  WiUiam  Booth  ;  but  she  ultimately  accepted  her  hus- 
band's views,  and  herself  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  exponents  of  those  views.  If  one  would 
have  a  defence  of  revivalism,  she  has  given  it  in  a  few 
sentences  which  not  only  are  a  veritable  defence  of  such 
methods,  but  which  help  one  considerably  to  see  into  the 
minds  ci  these  two  awalomm. 
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•  A-?^  f^l  '^^^^'^         '^^^e  a  sudden  conversion 

^  a  tardy,  one.  "  When  men  are  seen  to  be  ^^ong  U 
must  be  very  desirable  to  get  them  right."  Here  Ta  man 
Jhe  exclaims,  who  has  developed  a  fixfd  habhof  eSlS 
of  falsehood,  impurity,  drunkenness,  or  some  2Ts^' 
The  great  end  in  ^ew  is  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  Ws 
rl^Sr  .f^^  the  sooner  you  can  persuade  Z'tl 

I  have  been  very  much  struck  (she  continues)  with  the  dif 
ferent  manner  in  which  people  a,^e  about  temporiirnd  sp^Z 
thm^.    In  regard  to  the  former,  supposing  a  friend  is  about  to 
adopt  some  mistaken  course,  you  p^him  witrthetst^eu 
ments  you  can  command,  and  the  mo^e  quickly  th«e  t^  effe  i 

erf  hun  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  acceptel^^ 
truth.  Nor  do  you  for  a  moment  magine  that  he  must  go  throil 

uons.  Why.  then,  m  the  rehgious  world  should  the  exactlv 
s1SSlS™°  '"-^'y  -  account  T£ 

William  Booth  cries  out  : 


Tk;    IJTL:  .^°y°"say?   "  Wait  the  Lord's  thne  "  ? 

1^.1:     i^"^  '       •  '       ?   There  is  a^cti 

fied  ang«  because  it  is  just,  and  there  is  a  sanctified  imSce 
because  it  is  bom  of  benevolence.   How  can  we  wTC 
ttte  people  die.  and  see  the  generations  sweep  oil  beCo^e^L 
mto  eternal  woe,  that  might  be  rescued-that  might  be  s^v 

^fhX  ^Z^^^A  "^^^       *°        "  You  go  too  fast 

with  the  bewildered  question.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

I  know  no  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  or  "  Flvine  Scotchman  « 
any  other  kind  of  flying  railway  train  that  gc2  ^  fZ 
me.   W  IS  so  precious  that  mJess  it  cani  s^^  TSJZ 
or  worfang.  every  minute  of  it  is  begrudged  anH 
whenever  I  seat  myself  in  a  train-be^L^"'  ^ 
IS    Now.  engine-driver,  do  your  best.  and^?^,?. 

He  argues  that  if  he  were  head  of  a  money-makine  bu^i 
ness.  no  mvestor  would  complain  that  he  mide  pn^fits 
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quickly ;  or  that,  if  he  were  general  of  a  killing  army,  he 
could  not  go  fast  enough  in  slaughter  to  please  his  country- 
men.   Then  he  faces  the  real  criticism  : 

"But  there  is  danger  with  great  speed."  Well,  perhaps 
there  is,  but  that  is  not  certain ;  and  if  there  is  I  decline  to  abate 
the  speed  to  avoid  the  risk.  If  this  thing  is  worth  doing,  let  us 
do  it  with  all  our  might.  "  But  if  you  go  on  the  smash  will 
come.  '   Well,  perhaps  it  will. 

He  was  prepared  for  the  risk,  the  risk  which  he  con- 
fronted with  his  wife  again  and  again,  that  perhaps  they 
were  making  an  impossible  demand  which  must  end  in 
reaction  and  catastrophe.  But  the  destructive  energy  of  sin 
dragged  him  away  from  this  doubt,  and  he  decided  that  the 
only  forces  which  could  destroy  him  were  the  forces  of  evil, 
the  same  forces  which  ' '  smashed  Jesus  Christ. ' '  He  cried  out 
that  sin  travels  faster  than  salvation ;  that  salvation  must 
press  forward  at  all  hazard  to  ovotake  and  quench  that 
"  prairie  fire  " ;  that  while  the  soldier  of  Christ  slackens 
speed  death  steals  a  march  upon  a  guilty  world.  No. 
"  Faster  and  faster,"  is  his  cry ;  whatever  the  risk,  what- 
ever the  end  ;  faster  and  faster  till  »  catastrophe  like  the 
catastrophe  of  Calvary  ends  one  period  and  begins  another. 

His  character  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  a  charge  to 
his  followers  where  he  bids  them  cultivate  whatever  dis- 
position they  possess.  He  does  not  say  to  the  angry  man, 
cease  to  be  angry,  or  to  the  jealous  man,  cease  to  be  jealous ; 
he  says  to  them,  make  your  anger  and  your  jealousy  like 
the  anger  and  the  jealousy  of  God— hate  sin,  and  be  jealous 
for  the  souls  of  hiunanity.  He  never  sought  to  transform 
men ;  he  sought  to  convert  them.  They  were  to  be  the 
same  men,  but  facing  in  another  direction.  The  same 
faculties  which  they  had  employed  for  evil  were  to  be  more 
indttstrknisly  and  pasdonatdy  emidoyed  for  good : 

Go  on  hating,  night  and  day,  in  every  place,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Bring  this  side  of  your  nature  well  into  play.  Practise 
jromself  in  habits  of  scorn  and  contempt  and  loathing  and  detes- 
tatfam  and  revenge ;  but  mind,  let  your  hatred  and  revenge  go 
in  the  lij^t  dfopcjip^— ^  {Jtoction  of  sin— evil— the  evil 
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condemned  by  the  Bible,  the  evil  that  Jesus  Quist  was  maid, 
tested  to  destroy. 

He  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  not  a  saint  but  a 
soldier.   His  disposition  was  what  it  was;  he  could  only 
direct  It  towards  God.   One  knows  that  he  could  nem 
have  written  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  yet  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  while  he  was  a  bold  and  unquestioning 
follower  of  St.  Paul,  he  acknowledged  in  his  heart  the  SUD^ 
rior  qualities  of  St.  John.    Again  and  again  he  expresses^ 
burning  and  a  consuming  denre  for  deeper  spirituality 
He  named  his  first  son  after  William  Bramwell,  "  the  apostle 
of  Holiness."   He  was  always  seeking  for  that  serenity  of 
the  soul  which  is  the  saint's  reward,  a  deeper  joy  than  the 
exhilaration  of  the  soldier,  a  more  lasting  and  a  more  per- 
meating strength  than  ever  comes  from  the  exercise  of 
battle.  To  the  end  of  his  Hfe  he  was  haunted,  dimly  and 
vaguely  perhaps,  by  something  in  the  spiritual  life  which 
he  had  missed  and  which  he  sighed  for  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  Heaven.  He  was  distressed  to  his  last  days  by  the  sins 
andmiserie.     the  world.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  but 
the  world  waa  not  changed.  b   '  ^ 

Everything  faulty  in  his  character  had  its  rise  in  the 
unpatience  of  a  soul  wellnigh  maddened  by  the  endless 
misenes  of  mankind,  and  stung  to  indignation  by  the  sloth 
and  deadness  of  the  Christian  Church.   He  was  obsessed 
by  Jehovah,  an  ^lis  thoughts  of  this  terrible  and  avenging 
God  of  Israel       flowed  from  childhood  in  channels  of  a 
western  grooving.  And  yet  the  immense  achievement  of  his 
hfe  rose  out  of  this  very  conception  of  God.    Because  he 
beheved  in  the  everlasting  tortures  of  HeU.  he  was  tortured 
by  the  sms  of  mankind ;  because  he  believed  in  a  stem  and 
temble  Jehovah,  he  spared  no  moment  of  his  life  from  shout- 
mg  his  stem  and  terrible  warning  to  a  thoughtless  world 
He  not  only  won  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  from' 
ttie  d<^dation  and  destruction  of  sin.  he  roused  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  to  activity  and  definitely  influenced  the 
soaal  poUtics  of  the  world.   But  if  his  theology  had  been 
niore  consonant  with  the  theology  which  we  feel  is  truer 
chiefly  because  it  is  less  dogmatic,  his  Ufe  might  have  passed 
with  mfimtely  less  benefit  for  mankind. 
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His  life,  indeed,  presents  many  difl&cuit  problems.  We 
are  puzzled  to  decide,  for  instance,  whether  the  intense 
exertion  of  impassioned  preaching,  which  certainly  helped 
to  impair  his.  health  and  per  ps  tinged  a  fine  heroic 
character  with  faults  that  we  could  wish  away,  <Ud  not  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  prolong  his  life.  Instead  of  nursing 
himself  and  playing  the  dangerous  tricks  with  his  body 
which  carry  so  many  valetudinarians  to  the  grave,  he  threw 
off  his  lethargy,  his  depression,  and  his  intense  lassitude,  by 
campaigns  which  would  have  exhausted  the  strength  of 
robust  men.  He  seems  to  have  injured  his  health  and  pre- 
served his  life  by  the  same  means.  And  it  would  appear 
that  he  resolutely  faced  the  sacrifice  of  his  health,  knowing 
full  well  the  effect  it  would  produce  upon  him,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  his  life  could  benefit  the  world. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  that  he  thought  so 
much  more  of  the  world  than  of  his  own  personal  place  in 
the  favour  of  God,  that  he  never  set  himself  to  win  the  hdghts 
of  saintship,  but  deUberately  threw  himself  into  the  battle 
of  life  where  qualities  other  than  meekness  and  gentleness 
can  alone  distinguish  the  hero  from  the  coward. 

Until  he  finally  came  to  London,  in  1865,  where  his 
career  entered  upon  a  new  and  remarkable  phase,  he  was  a 
struggling  minister  of  a  dissenting  churdi  vhicfa  did  not  pay 
him  very  Uberally,  and  which  harassed  him  at  every  turn. 
From  town  to  town,  dragging  his  invaUd  wife  and  his  chUdren 
with  him,  he  went,  preaching  his  flaming  message  of  God's 
angp-  against  sin.   A  more  burdened  and  embarrassed  man 
never  set  hand  to  work  so  exhausting  and  so  heartbreaking. 
Poor  in  purse,  suflsring  in  body,  worried  by  ofl&cialdom,  torn 
by  anxiety  for  his  delicate  wife  and  his  young  children,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  revivalists  that  ever  visited 
the  north  and  west  of  England.   From  the  heated  excite- 
ments of  the  crowded  buildings,  refusng  invitations  to  the 
houses  of  his  admirers,  he  hurried  back  to  his  lodgings  to 
wait  upon  his  wife,  to  care  for  his  children,  often  to  sit  up 
sleepless  through  the  night  racked  with  pdn  and  spiritual 
conflict.   Is  it  any  wonder,  we  may  ask,  that  he  injured  ids 
health  and  hindered  his  character  ? 

Some  of  his  lettm  at  this  period  are  diarged  with  the 
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melancholy  of  a  soul  suffering  the  extreme  of  mental  twtiire. 

He  doubts  the  sincerity  of  some  conversions.  He  doubts 
his  own  vocation.  He  fears  the  future  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

In  one  of  these  pathetic  letters  which  tells  his  wife, 
"  I  have  a  constant  load  at  my  chest  and  weight  on  my 
head,"  he  speaks  of  the  conmsion  of  a  young  girl  who 
"  wept  sorely  and  appeared  in  great  distress  and  to  have 
much  rejoiced  when  she  got  a  hope."   He  continues  : 

But  I  bear  she  was  dancing  away  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
the  Maricet  House,  with  half  the  town  looking  on.  I  have  many 
thoughts  about  this  kind  of  converted  people,  indeed  many 
temptations  about  the  whole  affair.  I  find  so  few  who  seem  to 
me  to  live  Christianity.   Who  is  there  > 

Then  he  proceeds : 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  tell  of  your  sickness.  I  can't  help 
you  now.  My  sympathy  comes  too  late.  I  have  nothing  where- 
with to  comfort  you.  I  have  not  had  a  thought  or  feeling  the 
last  24  hours  the  description  of  which  would  cheer  you  in 
the  least.  And  I  don't  see  any  gronnd  for  expecting  anything 
in  the  future. 

Inside  the  flap  of  an  envelope,  bearing  the  post-mark 
of  Chester  and  the  date  Feb.  24,  1857,  William  Booth 
writes  to  his  wife : 

My  heart's  warmest  fondest  Love— I  have  pressed  this 
to  my  lips  with  as  tender  emotion  as  ever  I  clasped  you  in  my 
anns.  The  usual  number  of  kisses  for  "  Sunshine."  Does  he 
get  them  aU  ? 

"  Sunshine  "  was  the  child  Bramwell.  fn»n  whwn  his 
father  was  parted,  and  whose  companionship  might  have 
driven  away  the  clouds  which  pressed  upon  his  mind  and 
darkened  his  way. 

So  deep  is  his  dejection  that  he  even  ocmtemplates  a 
complete  abandoni    it  of  hi',  mission  : 

I  wonder  whether  I  could  not  get  something  to  do  in  London 
of  some  kii^  snne  secretaryship  or  something  respectable  that 
would  keep  us  going.  I  know  how  diflicult  soch  things  are  to 
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obtain  without  friends  or  influence.  Ml  am  lijttd.  Bat  w»  most 
hope  against  hope.  I  suppose. 

The  letter  concludes.  "  I  think  I  will  take  a  book  and  go 
out  and  see  If  I  cMifed  any  better  with  a  MtUe  fresli  air.'' 
Acute  indigestion  was  not  alone  KspMifitle  for  this  «t 

of  despair.  Ingestion  was  there  to  aggravate  his  mind, 
but  the  real  burden  pressing  upon  his  soul  and  sickeniag  his 
enthusiasm  was  the  hostility  of  his  Churefc.  He  idusdhim. 
self  hamed  cnticixed.  and  opposed.  Th*>  mo-e  he  succeeded 
the  more  bitter  became  this  hostility.  T«  Ufe  he  desired  to 
hve  was  not  an  easy  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ^  most 

disheartening  life  that  a  man 
could  undertake;  but  the  authorities  hampered  him  and 
refused  his  request.  was  not  a»  if  he  •tone  desired  to 
live  this  Ufe ;  the  towns  iie  had  visited  were  cr-  -  out  for 
his  return.  We  may  safely  say  that  since  Weu.  /\  .  such 
evangehst  had  appeared  in  Engkad. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  opposition  to  William 
Booth  w^  entirely  without  reason.  His  methods  were 
ardent  and  unusual;  he  most  haw  shocked  or  offended  a 
great  many  pious  people ;  his  appearance  in  a  town  did 
no  doubt,  lead  to  certain  manifestations  of  violent  emotion' 
But  he  was  opposed  on  other  grounds  as  weU  as  these' 
Certain  ministers  in  the  New  Connexion  were  hit  enemies  • 
many  felt  that  he  was  too  young  for  such  perpetual  promi^ 
nence ;  others  were  unquestionably  jealous  of  his  powers. 

The  result  of  this  opposition  culminated  after  wearisome 
checks  and  quite  heroic  efforts  on  William  Booth's  part  to 
accommodate  hinwelf  to  authority  in  a  final  severance  from 
the  Church.  In  the  year  1857  the  Annual  Confsrence  of  the 
New  Co^exion  met  in  Nottingham,  and  decided  that 
Wilham  Booth  should  cease  his  evangelistic  work  and  be 
T''  fJ""  a  regular  droiit.  He  wrote  to  acquaint 
terras"  Mumford  with  this  result  in  the  folhming 

You  will  have  been  expecting  a  line  from  us  containing  Con- 
ference information,  and  now  that  our  suspense  is  ended  in  cer- 
ainty,  or  nearly  so.  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
line.   For  some  time  I  have  been  awaie  that  a  party  ha>  been 
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forming  against  me.  Now  it  has  developed  itself  and  its  pur- 
pose. It  has  attacked  and  defeated  my  friends,  and  my  evan- 
gelistic missicm  is  to  come  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  On 
Saturday,  after  a  debate  of  five  hours,  in  which  I  am  informed  the 
bitterest  spitit  was  manifested  against  me,  it  was  decided  by  44 
to  40  that  I  be  appointed  to  a  circuit.  The  chief  opponents  to 
my  continuance  in  my  present  course  are  mmiiters,  the  opposi- 
tion being  led  on  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Wright  and  Dr.  Crofts.  I 
care  not  so  much  for  myself.  A  year's  rest  will  be  very  accept- 
able. By  that  time.  God  will.  I  trust,  make  plain  my  way 
before  me,  either  to  abide  as  a  circuit  preacher,  or  by  opening 
me  a  door  which  no  man  or  number  of  men  shall  be  able  to  shut. 
My  concern  is  for  the  Coimadai— my  deep  regret  is  for  the  nptAt 
this  makes  manifest,  and  the  base  ingratitude  it  displays. 

From  one  of  his  sympathisers  he  received  a  manful 
and  amusing  letter  of  encouragement,  which  shows  how 
affectionately  he  was  r^arded  by  some  of  the  laity  in 
his  communion ; 

I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  preachers  have  power,  they  will 
close  the  New  Connexion  pulpits  against  you.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  every  Conference,  whether  Einscopalian.  Wes- 
leyan.  New  Connexion,  Primitive,  or  Quaker.  And  the  only  way 
for  such  men  as  you  and  Cayghey  to  escape  the  mental  rack  and 
handcuffs  is  to  take  out  a  licence  to  hawk  salvation  from  the 
great  MagistFate  above,  ami  abscdutdy  refuse  to  have  any  other 
master. 

O  Brother  Booth,  if  I  could  preach  and  floor  the  sinners  like 
you  can,  I  would  not  thank  Queen  Victoria  to  be  my  aunt  or 
cousin  I  When  I  hear  or  read  of  your  success,  I  could  wish  to  be 
your  shoe-black  I  There  is  no  man  of  whom  I  have  read,  Caughey 
excqited,  wlra  has  equalled  you  for  usefuhiess,  considering  the 
short  time  you  have  been  at  it.  And  for  you  to  allow  the  decrees 
of  the  New  Connexion  Conference,  or  of  any  other  conclave  of 
m«i,  to  turn  you  away  from  following  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  what  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of.  I  know  vrtukt  you 
feel,  and  I  also  have  shed  the  big  agonizing  tear,  when  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances.  Glory  be  to  God.  I  am  free,  and 
I  will  keep  so.  You  know  what  the  wolf  said  to  Towser,  "  Half 
a  iBMl  with  liberty  is  batter  thta  a  wfaok  90*  without  it  I " 
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TheBoothswere9enttoBrie,uouse;  "alow  smoky  town," 
said  Mrs.  Booth,  "  and  we  are  situated  in  the  worst  part 
of  it."  Their  superintendent  is  described  as  "  a  sombre 
funereal  kind  of  being  .  . .  utterly  incapable  of  co-operating 
with  Mr.  Booth  in  his  ardent  views  and  plans  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people."  It  was  a  sad  and  very  melancholy 
time,  only  relieved  by  the  domestic  happiness  of  a  second 
addition  to  their  family  in  the  person  of  BaUington  Booth. 
"  Labour  in  this  circuit,"  wrote  William  Booth,  "  is  the 
most  like  ploughing  on  a  rock  of  anything  I  ever  experienced 
in  my  life."  He  cries  out  that  he  can  only  be  happy  "  in  a 
floodtide  of  salvation,"  and  utters  the  desire  of  his  heart 
to  be  "  independent  of  all  conclaves,  councils,  synods,  and 
conferences." 

It  was  at  Brighouse  that  Mrs.  Booth  began  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  this  she  did  successfully  in 
spite  of  domestic  occupations.  Her  love  for  her  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  strictness  with  them,  are  shown  in 
the  following  instructive  letter  to  her  parents : 

The  children  are  well.  They  are  two  beauties.  Oh,  I  often 
feel  as  though  they  cannot  be  mine !  It  seems  too  much  to  be 
true  that  they  should  be  so  healthy,  when  I  am  such  a  poor  thing  I 
But  it  appears  as  if  the  Lord  had  ordered  it  so,  wtdik  many  mhom 
1  know,  who  are  far  healthier  and  stronger  than  ourselves,  have 
delicate  children.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  kind  of  reward  to 
William  for  his  honounOde  fld^ty  to  me,  notiiritiistandfaig  my 
delicate  health  and  his  many  temptations  before  we  were  married. 
I  believe  in  a  retributi'/e  Providence,  and  often  try  to  trace 
domestic  misery  to  its  source,  vAAA  is  donbtkss  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  men  towards  their  early  loves.  God 
visits  for  such  things  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Bless  the  Lord,  we 
are  reaping  no  such  fruits.  The  curse  of  no  stricken  heart  rests 
on  our  lot,  or  on  our  children.  But  in  peace  and  domestic 
happiness  we  "  live  and  love  together."  .  .  . 

WIBe  gets  every  day  more  tovaUe  and  engaging  and  affec- 
tionate.  He  manifests  some  very  pieMing  traits  of  character. 
You  would  love  to  see  him  hug  BalkngtOB.  and  offer  him  a  bit 
of  everything  he  has  I  He  nevermanileBts  the  sli^test  jealousy 
or  sdfishaciB  towards  him,  bat  oa  tiie  contrary  he  hoghs  and 
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dances  when  he  caresses  baby,  and  when  it  cries  he  is  quite  dis- 
fa«88ea.  I  have  used  him  to  bring  me  the  footstool  when  I  nurse 
baby,  and  now  he  runs  with  it  to  me  as  soon  as  he  sees  me  take 
him  up,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  a  piece  of  thoughtfuhiess 
I  seldom  receive  from  older  heads !  Bless  him.  I  believe  he 
will  be  a  thoroughly  noble  lad,  if  I  can  preserve  him  from  all 
evil  influences.  The  Lord  help  me !  I  have  had  to  whip  him 
twice  lately  severely  for  disobedience,  and  it  has  cost  me  some 
tears.  But  it  has  done  him  good,  and  I  am  reaping  the  reward 
ah^ady  of  my  self-sacrifice.  The  Lord  h Jp  me  to  be  faithful 
and  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  path  of  duty  towards  my  children  I 

The  reader  will  understand  the  need  for  tears  on 
Mrs.  Booth's  part  when  he  remembers  that  the  disobedient 
BramweU  was  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  whipping 

It  was  at  Brighouse  that  Mrs.  rJooth  was  threatened 
with  a  return  of  the  spinal  affliction  which  had  condemned 
her  to  bed  and  soia  in  youth.  She  exclaims  that  but  for 
the  children  she  would  like  to  escape  from  her  "  trouble- 
some, crazy  body." 

MUiam  was  talking  the  other  day  (she  writes  home)  about 
the  different  bodies  we  shall  have  after  the  resurrection  I 
replied  that  I  hoped  so.  or  I  should  never  want  to  find  mine  any 
more.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  worms  as  an  everlasting  portion 
and  prefer  to  Uve  without  one  I  It  is  much  harder  to  suffer  than 
to  labour,  tspmaay  when  you  have  so  many  calls  on  vonr 
attention.  ' 

They  paid  a  visit  to  Sheffield,  where  they  met  James 
Caughey,  the  American  revivalist,  who  baptized  Ballington 
aiid  wrote  an  inscription  in  Mrs.  Booth's  Bible.  "  When  he 
took  leave  of  me,"  she  says. "  I  pressed  one  fervent  kiss  on 
Vlct^^"  gratified  than  if  it  had  been  Queen 

A  brief  account  of  William  Booth's  ordination  is  fur- 
nished by  his  son-in-law.  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker  in 
his  biography  of  Catherine  Booth  : 

The  Conference  met  in  May  at  Hull.  Mr.  Booth  was  unani- 
mously received  into  what  is  termed  fuU  connection,  his  four 
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yean  of  probation  now  having  expired.  He  was  accordingly 

summoned  to  present  himself  for  ordination.  This  was  a  some- 
what formidable  ceremony.  The  Pre^dent  for  the  year,  and  the 
ex-Ptesidents  ci  former  years,  stood  npon  the  ptaiSann  for  the 
purpose  of  "  laying  hands  "  on  the  candidates,  yAto  were  pre- 
viously called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  omversion,  and 
of  their  reasons  for  seeking  ordination. 

Mr.  Booth  had  stipulated  with  some  of  those  in  whose  piety 
and  devotion  he  thoroughly  believed,  that  he  should  be  near 
them  and  reap  wfaatevw  advantage  might  accrue  from  their  faith 
and  prayers,  while  there  were  others  whom  he  studiously  avoided, 
feeling  that  if  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  involved  the  imparta- 
tion  of  the  character  and  spirit  they  possessed,  he  would  rather 
diqKnse  with  it  I 

The  question  of  his  re-appointment  to  evangelistic  work  had 
not  as  yet  come  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.  A 
number  of  circuits  had  petitioned  in  favour  ci  the  proposal,  and 
Mr.  Booth's  friends  were  prepared  to  push  the  matter  vigorously 
when  it  was  brought  forward  for  discussion.  The  following 
characteristic  letter  from  him  just  aStu  he  had  received  hb 
ordinatiai  describes  the  situatkm : 

29/A  May,  1858. 
I  have  just  been  to  Hull  to  receive  the  rite  of  ordination. 
I  understand  that  my  reception  into  foil  connection  was  most 
cordial  and  thoroughly  unanimous.  The  service  was  an  interest- 
ing one.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  revival 
friewb  at  the  Ctmferoice.  John  Ridgway,  William  Mills, 
William  Cooke,  Tumock,  and  many  others  are  anxious  on  the 
question  of  my  re-appointment  to  evangelistic  work.  Birmingham, 
Truro,  Halifax  (my  own  circuit),  Chester,  Hawarden,  and  Maccles- 
field have  presented  memorials  praying  Conference  to  reinstate 
mc  in  my  former  position.  The  discussimi  h'jd  not  come  <m 
when  the  business  closed  last  night. 

In  1858  they  went  to  Gateshead,  with  the  half  promise 
of  evangelistic  woric  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Gateshead 
had  once  been  a  flourishing  centre  of  the  Connexion,  but 
the  defection  of  a  minister,  who  had  turned  infidel  lecturer, 
had  caused  a  grievous  set-back.  A^^Uiam  Booth  came  as 
a  deliverer,  and  soon  had  a  fall  chapel.   "It  was  not 
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uncommon  for  the  aisles  and  every  available  spot  to  be 
occupied  so  that  some  two  thousand  people  were  crowded 
within  the  walls."  The  iron-workers  of  the  town  dubbed 
this  chapel  the  "  Converting  Shop." 

A  daughter  was  bom  to  the  Booths  in  Gateshead, 
Catherine,  who,  as  the  "  Mar^chale,"  became  the  pioneer 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  France.  Instead  of  r^farding 
this  addition  to  their  responsibiUties  as  a  grievance,  the 
Booths  appear  to  have  been  extremely  gratefiil  and  happy 
about  it.  For  one  thing,  their  work  in  Gateshead  was 
going  with  a  swing.  It  was  a  revival  in  one  place, 
continuous  and  well  organized.  Open-air  work,  a  new  thing 
in  the  town,  was  a  feature  of  the  campaign,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  pubhcans,  who  sent  out  gangs  of  half-tipsy  men 
to  sing  and  howl  the  services  down,  only  increased  the 
enthusiason  of  the  workers. 

But  the  most  significant  events  in  this  campaign  con- 
cerned Mrs.  Booth.  It  was  here  that  the  idea  first  occurred 
to  her  of  speaking  to  drunken  people  in  their  houses  and 
in  the  streets.  At  a  time  when  she  was  extronely  delicate, 
and  with  three  young  children  to  look  after,  she  began  this 
hazardous  and  nerve-trying  work,  succeeding  so  happily 
that  sIm  conld  go  into  some  of  the  worst  streets  quite  alone 
and  enter  houses  where  drunkenness  had  brought  family 
life  to  a  state  of  savagery.  "  They  used  to  let  me  talk  to 
them,"  she  says.  "  in  ho^  where  there  was  not  a  stidc  of 
fumituie  and  nothing  to  sit  down  upcni." 

I  remember  in  one  case  finding  a  poor  woman  lying  on  a 
heap  of  rags.  She  had  just  given  birth  to  twins,  and  there  was 
nobody  of  any  sort  to  wait  upon  her.  ...  By  her  side  was  a  crust 
of  bread,  and  a  small  lump  of  lard.  .  .  .  The  babies  I  washed 
in  a  broken  pie-dish,  the  nearest  approaA  to  a  tub  tiiat  I  could 
fi'*..  And  the  gratitude  of  those  large  eyes,  that  gazed  upon  me 
from  that  wan  and  shrtmken  face,  can  never  fade  from  my 
memwy. 

In  i860,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Emma, 
Mrs.  Booth  gave  her  first  pubUc  address,  crowning  ha  kmg 
duuniHonsh^  of  a  "  FonaJe  Ministry  "     pnctka!  danon- 
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stration.  Her  success,  in  spite  of  excessive  nervousness, 
was  immediate,  and  when  William  Booth  fell  ill  and  had 
to  go  to  Matlock  for  hydropathic  tmtment,  Mrs.  Booth 
took  his  place  in  the  chapeL 

Trouble  succeeded  trouble.  Vfiih  William  Booth 
seriously  ill,  all  the  children  were  attacked  by  whooping- 
cough.  And  as  soon  as  these  dangers  were  overcome,  the 
Booths  found  themselves  once  more  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  the  Conference.  They  realized  that  to  drift 
was  no  longer  possible.  They  thought  that  uncertainty  had 
continued  long  enough.  If  the  Conference  could  not  find 
a  plan  for  William  Booth  to  do  evangeUstic  work  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  Connexion,  then  he  was  prepftTcd 
to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

But  he  possessed  not  a  penny.  His  wife  was  delicate, 
and  they  had  four  young  children.  With  these  considera- 
tions weighing  them  down,  they  set  out  for  the  Conference 
of  1861,  which  was  held  in  Liverpool.  Fortunately  for 
William  Booth,  Catherine  Booth  went  with  him.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  letters  addressed  by  Mrs.  Booth 
to  her  parents,  and  by  what  comes  after,  it  was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  the  resolution,  courage,  and  faith  of  this 
wonderful  woman  that  WilUam  Booth  cut  himself  adrift 
from  the  rcoorii^  of  his  Church.  Up  till  the  last  m<mient 
he  was  afraid,  and  clung  to  the  hope  of  a  compromise — 
hating  controversy,  reverencing  authority,  and  cUnging  to 
his  Church.  It  was  Catherine  Booth  who  played  the  good 
Lady  Macbeth  in  this  minor  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Booth  to  her  Parents. 

Newcastle,  June,  1861. 
We  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  Annual  Committee  will  not 
allow  even  tUs  arrai^emoit  [?  to  be  aaaociated  viith  tiie  Atai- 
wick  Circuit  and  travel,  living  at  Newcastle]  to  be  carried  out, 
and  if  not,  I  do  not  see  any  honourable  course  for  us  but  to  resign 
at  once  and  risk  an  (if  tnnting  in  tiie  Lord  lor  our  iMfead  in  order 
to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  His  will  ought  to  be  called  a  risk). 
If  tlie  arrangement  is  allowed  to  work  it  involves  all  sorts  of 
difficoltifls.  This  Circoit  is  the  wmst  to  be  managed  in  the 
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whole  Connexion,  and  William  will  get  nothing  by  Us  ononeetim 
with  It  but  trouble  and  vexation.  This  I  have  seen  from  the 
Mgtnning  and  have  opposed  his  coming  so  far  as  I  could.  .  . 
We  don  t  know  what  to  do.  We  only  want  to  do  rigkt  If  I 
thought  it  was  right  to  stop  here  in  the  ordinary  [circuit]  work 
I  would  be  quite  glad  to  do  so.  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
b«  right  for  my  husband.  And  none  of  oar  friends  would  think 
It  nght  1/  W0  only  had  an  income !  Then.  I  ask.  does  the  securing 
of  our  bread  and  cheese  make  that  right  which  should  otherwise 
be  wrong  when  God  has  promised  to  feed  and  clothe  us?  I 
think  not.  and  I  am  wUling  totmst  Him.  and  suffer  if  need  be  ia 
order  to  do  His  will. 

William  is  afraid.  He  thinks  of  me  and  the  children  and  I 
appreciate  his  love  and  care,  but  I  teU  him  that  God  wiU  provide 
If  he  will  only  go  straight  on  in  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  strange 
that  /  who  ahvays  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  should  be  first  in 
making  it.  but  when  I  made  the  surrender  I  did  it  whole-heartedly 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  like  another  being.  Oh.  pray  for  m 
yet  more  and  more. 

I  am  much  tempted  to  feel  it  hard  that  God  has  not  dearad 

our  path  more  satisfactorily,  but  I  will  not  charge  God  foolishly 

I  know  that  His  way  is  often  in  the  whirlwind,  and  He  rides  upon 

thestorm.  I  wiU  try  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience  and  to  »«d 
for  Him. 

The  children  are  aU  well.  They  do  not  like  the  change  at 
all.  Bless  them  I  I  don't  think  the  Lord  will  ever  aflow  them 
to  suffer  if  their  parents  seek  to  do  His  will. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  for  your  sympathy  and  kindness 
and  counsel.  With  reference  to  upbraiding.  I  have  often  toU 
Wilham  that  if  he  takes  the  step  and  it  should  bring  me  to  the 
Umon  I  will  never  say  one  upbraiding  word.  To  upbraid  any 
one  for  taking  such  a  step  for  God's  and  conscience*  sake  would 
be  worse  than  deviUsh.  No.  whatever  be  the  result  I  shall  make 
up  my  mind  to  endure  it  paUentiy.  looking  to  the  Lord  for  grace 
and  strength  to  do  so. 

We  have  sold  the  piano  to  Mr.  Firbank,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
paid  for  at  present.  We  have  nothing  coming  in  now  from  any 
quarter.  William  has  no  invitations  for  work.  The  time  is 
unfavourable.  He  has  two  for  the  winter,  but  the  pieacheis 
wiU  prevent  the  Circuits  asking  for  him.  and  Dr.  Cooke's  nsdu. 
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tjon  makes  it  me  thaa  It  wu  before.  becaoM  the  consent  of 
the  Supenntendent  is  necessary.  We  already  know  of  Circuits 
who  want  him  where  we  have  no  doubt  the  preachers  stand  in 
the  way.  Oh,  if  it  were  not  lor  God's  sake,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  uhamed  to  be  a  preadiCT's  idle. 


Mrs.  Booth  to  htr  Parentt. 

June  24th.  i86i. 
I  hope  neither  you  nor  my  dear  father  think  that  I  want 
to  run  precipitately  into  the  position  we  contemplate.  I  have 
thought  about  it  long  and  much.  It  has  cost  me  many  a  strug^e 
to  bring  my  mind  to  it,  but  having  done  so,  I  have  never  swerved 
from  what  I  bcBeve  to  be  the  right  coune ;  neither  dare  I.  But 
I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  argument,  to  receive  light,  or  even 
to  wait  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires  if  I  can  only  see 
justifiabie  reasons.  But  I  have  no  hope  that  God  will  «»- 
assure  us  that  we  shall  lose  nothing  in  seeking  to  do  HBs  will. 
I  don't  think  this  is  God's  plan.  I  think  He  sets  before  us  our 
duty,  and  then  demand:  its  performance,  trusting  solely  in  Him 
for  consequences.  If  He  had  promised  beforehand  to  give 
Abraham  his  Isaac  back  again,  there  would  never  have  been  that 
lUustrioos  display  of  faith  and  love  which  has  served  to  en- 
courage  and  cheer  God's  people  in  an  ages.  If  we  conk!  always 
see  our  way,  we  should  not  ever  walk  by  faith  but  by  sight. 

I  know  God's  professing  people  are  generaUy  as  anxious  to 
see  their  way  as  worldlings  are,  bat  they  thos  dishonour  God 
and  greatly  injure  themselves. 

I  have  only  one  difficulty  in  my  own  mind  in  making  the 
fuU  venture  of  all.  and  that  is  whether  my  reUgious  experience 
warrants  me  in  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  in  my  own 
individual  case.  The  Lord  help  us  to  be  found  faithful.  I  don't 
believe  in  any  religion  apart  from  thing  the  wiU  of  God.  Faith 
is  the  united  link  between  Christ  and  the  sooL  If  we  don't  do 
the  will  of  our  Father,  it  wiU  soon  be  broken.  If  my  dear  hus- 
band can  find  a  sphere  w*ere  he  can  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
masses,  I  shall  want  no  further  evidence  of  the  will  of  God  am- 
ceming  him.  If  he  cannot  find  a  sphere.  I  shall  conclude  that 
we  are  mistaken  and  be  willing  to  wait  tiU  one  opens.  But  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  we  ought  to  widt  tiD  God  gnarantees  as  as 
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modi  salary  u  w«  now  receive.  I  think  we  oa^t  to  tnist  Him 
to  tend  OS  the  tnppty  ci  oor  need. 

Mrs.  Booth  to  her  ParenU. 

Nbwcastls,  Jtify  9,  t86i. 

We  have  at  tength  decided  oor  course  of  action  for  at  least 

this  Connexional  year,  and  after  careful  thought  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  continue  the  present  arrangement  with  this 
Circuit,  and  thus  tecore  WilUara's  perfect  freedom  to  go  idierever 
God  may  call  him,  and  if  there  should  be  no  way  open  he  can 
still  take  a  Circuit  and  we  shall  at  least  have  done  our  best  to 
secure  wiuA  we  deem  most  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

.  .  .  William  has  several  invitations,  one  to  St.  Ives  in  Corn- 
wall, but  he  won't  engage  there  if  anything  nearer  him  offers. 
He  had  a  good  beginning  at  Alnwick,  wonderful  for  the  place, 
but  the  blindness  and  infatuation  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 

preachers  is  enough  to  make  the  stones  cry  out.  Mr.   

thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  the  Services  till  the  wintw 
as  one  of  the  leading  families  was  going  to  the  seaside  I  so 
that  poor  convicted  sinners  and  Christ  and  God  must  wait 
thdr  omvenience  I  However,  M^Biam  has  delivered  his  soul  to 
them  I 

First,  we  have  decided  to  stop  in  this  house  till  November 
because  we  can  live  rent  free  till  thai,  and  I  have  felt  mudi 
better  the  last  week.  Second,  William  is  invited  to  Nottingham 
for  Anniversary  sermons,  and  he  is  going  to  offer  for  a  couple  of 
Services,  and  if  they  accept,  I  piupose  going  with  him,  and  then 
when  we  are  so  near  we  intend  going  on  to  Derby  and  making 
a  regular  start  together.  Then  if  we  only  get  one  good  work,  I 
have  no  fear.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  speak  in  puUic 
for  at  leabt  some  months  to  come,  and  we  must  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  at  first.  It  appears  to  me  that  God  may 
have  something  very  glorious  in  store  for  us,  and  when  He  has 
^TMi  us.  He  will  bring  us  forth  as  goM.  My  difficulty  is  in  leaving 
home.  In  this  matter,  I  am  sure  you  can  help  us  and  senre  the 
Lord  without  hurting  yourselves  in  the  least. 
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Jmh  Hi  iWt. 

We  have  settled  the  matter,  and  we  are  not  going  to  leave  a 
stone  unturned  that  is  right  and  honourable  to  attain  our  object 
and  If  we  cannot  why  then  we  thaU  bat  be  where  we  were  before! 
but  we  intend  with  God's  blessing  to  succeed.  I  do  not  fear  but 
we  shall,  and  if  we  do.  every  one  wiU  then  tee  cause  to  honour  us 
and  I  shaU  get  my  ihare  of  hoooar,  lor  horts  of  people  say.  and 
others  think,  that  if  it  were  not  for  me  William  would  have  taken 
the  Circuit. 

WeU,  I  know  my  own  motives,  and  they  are  such  as  I  shall 
not  blush  to  own  at  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ.  It  won't  be 
the  first  time  I  have  taken  a  leap  in  the  dark  humanly  «p««i>W 
for  conscience'  sake. 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  &il  nearly  every, 
body  will  censure  us  and  set  us  down  as  fanatics,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  endure  the  cross  and  iespiu  the  shame  if  God  sees  fit 
to  permit  it  to  come.  The  same  integrity  (rf  jmrpoie  wfaidi 
would  enable  me  to  enjoy  honour  will  likewise  sustain  me  "«tifiT 
reproach. 

The  Conference  is  not  Ukely  to  interest  posterity,  and  those 
who  desire  a  full  account  of  what  happened  there  wiU  find  it 
Jscnbed  m  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker's  Life  of  Catherine 
Booth  (chapter  xxxix.).  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  this  Conlermice  was  held  in  a  chapel,  and  that 
Mrs.  Booth,  who  was  seated  with  other  members  of  the 
pubUc  in  the  gallery,  when  questioned  by  a  glar ,  e  from  her 
husband  in  the  pews  bekm  as  to  whether  he  should  accept 
a  miserable  compromise,  rose  in  her  place  and  exclaimed 
in  a  determined  voice,  which  startled  the  business-like 
gentlemen  below. "  Nev«  f '  At  that  resolute  exclamation 
Mr.  Booth,  we  are  told,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  bowing  to 
the  chair  "waved  his  hf.t  in  the  direction  of  the  door" 
Amidst  shouts  of  "  Order,  order."  he  passed  down  the 
chapel,  met  his  wife  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery  stairs 
embraced  her.  and  went  out  to  face  the  oaaeqiMiicet  of 
his  act. 

Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  young  minister  to 
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reconsider  lus  decision,  but  the  Booths  were  ('.etermined  to 
cMnprooiiae  no  lonfer.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  oOehiki 

of  the  New  Connexion  were  dead  agaimt  the  evangelistic 
ideas  of  William  Booth ;  he  was  a  nuimce  to  the  powers ; 
they  wanted  the  maddne  to  nm  smoothly:  and  every 

compromise  sugg-  -tod  by  those  who  knew  his  value  w;i 
eventually  colouret!  by  this  spirit  of  traditional  respectu 
bility.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  William  Booth  said, 
"  Looking  at  the  past,  God  is  my  w^bms  how  earnestly  and 
disinterestedly  I  '.j:vt  endeavoured  to  serve  the  Connexion, 
and  knowing  that  the  future  will  most  convincing! ,  and 
emphaticaUy  either  vmdicate  or  condemn  my  present 
action,  I  am  content  to  await  its  verdict."  But  ali  lOUgh 
he  could  write  so  confident!} ,  and  although  with  a  stout 
heart  he  had  announced  to  the  Ctmference  that  he  wtndd 
do  the  work  to  which  he  felt  that  God  had  called  him, 
even  if  he  went  forth  "  without  a  fnend  and  without  a 
farthing,"  it  was  a  MkIc  day  indeed  lor  Mm  tM^en  he  found 
himself  actually  cut  adrift  from  his  Churci  Afu-r  seven 
years  of  devoted  service,  he  was  penniless ;  and  this  time 
he  had  a  wife  iod  childrai  iar  whose  care  he  mad  no  odi« 
amid  |»ovide. 


CHAi'  ER  XIX 


86x~. 


Tm  idea  wrhich  .ow  occul.;-    xl     m        villi     r«  ♦u 

seven     ^rs  to  an  ^  Cb^,  ,^  land  ^ 

ii.    nd  h  p        brief  visit  to  Nottiiurluun  after 

tc-b  puce  to  her  p»  its  m  Ldndon.  William  Booth  in 
order  to.a.  expc«e  retun^ed  to  Newo^^^^^^ 
^  wt  .  "--"d  took  them  by  sea  to  LonS 

f  hT^  Ir  hTT^  'nteresting  to  observe,  by  their 
t    hf  !  Ir..h  sc    V       ar>  ivirton,  who  had  declared  that 

Bcr  BMstress  ar  ^th  or  without  wa«es  she  would 

fhe  St     deu     J  penniless  famUy  were  auarterarf  fr» 
p.e^    upon   xr.  and  Mrs.  MuJord  n  ^0^^^.^ 
^  ^  tt    ««t^t  Wnda«»  to  the  Booths  in  theS  ^^t 
:     h      An  nvitation  from  a  faithful  h-oru  in  the 

^"*^^l;°^^°»«Hayle,Comw^.w^ 
Br   r       ^  the  resignation,  and  thither 

hs  J         ed  m  August.  But  it  was  a  verv  smaB 

B^^th  mdifT-r'^^'  worldly-minded  than  WiK 
thS  Sff^     7  ^  **"P**^  for  someS 

^at  offered  a  wider  prospect  of  success.  NonanmieiaS 
"^'.^^  suggested;  and  appa^  S 
aKrths  had  to  pay  tteir  own  travelling  expend. 
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However,  this  humble  mission  in  a  small  town  with  a 
coasting  trade  of  no  very  considerable  proportions  was 
destined  to  widen  into  a  great  Cornish  Campaign.  Although 
he  was  warned  that  the  Cornish  people  would  not  tolerate 
a  penitent-form,  William  Booth  persisted  in  this  method 
of  confessing  Christ,  and  soon  had  crowds  of  people,  weeping, 
groaning,  and  beating  upon  their  breasts,  kneeling  at  this 
simple  symbol  of  the  mercy-seat. 

We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  (he  writes)  to  dear  sufficient 

space  for  a  penitent-form,  and  when  we  had,  the  people  crowded 
up  and  around,  and  the  prayers  of  those  in  distress,  the  shouts 
ot  those  who  had  obtained  ddiverance,  and  the  sympathetic 
exhortations  and  exultations  and  congratulations  of  those  who 
stood  round,  all  united  made  the  most  confounding  medley  I 
ever  listened  to.  Again  and  again  I  endeavoured  to  secure 
order,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  at  length  I  concluded  to  let  it 
go  for  the  evening,  doing  as  well  as  we  could. 

He  speaks  all  through  his  journals  at  this  time  of  diffi- 
culty in  preaching,  and  occasionally  tells  of  the  pains  which 
racked  him.  "  Opened  my  eyes  this  morning,"  he  says  in 
one  place,  "  with  strong  ^sire  for  more  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  my  own  heart.  Felt  some  little  power  in  private.  I 
want  more."  A  venerable  friend  of  mine,  visiting  in 
Ccmiwall  at  this  time,  tdLs  me  that  she  saw  him  in  Pe»ieen 
Church  on  Good  Friday,  where  a  well-known  evangelist, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  was  preaching:  she  remembers 
that  William  Booth  listened  intently  to  tiie  sermon,  that  he 
remained  in  prayer  long  after  the  service  was  concluded, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  waited  to 
speak  to  the  Vicar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  all  the  accounts  of 
this  time,  that  William  Booth  was  suffering  very  acutely 
both  in  body  and  soul.  To  read  the  descriptions  of  that 
remarkable  Cornish  Revival  one  might  imagine  that  the 
revivalist  himself  was  carried  forward  on  a  wave  of 
entiiusiasm.  glowing  with  the  pride  of  victory,  and  happy 
in  the  convictifm  that  he  had  lomid  hki  wMsm.  But  thfai 
is  an  altofetliar  fabe  impreiiion.  Often  he  had  to  drag 
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himseM  to  the  various  chapels  he  visited,  his  head  burstinir 
with  p^n  his  whole  body  heavy  with  sickness,  his  mind 

J^J^'  °'  his  soul  asking 

questions  hard  to  answer.   Occasionally  he  was  troubled  by 
the  character  of  the  conversions.   Sometimes  he  wondered 
iSf  *o  which  he  had  been 

caued  by  God  He  contemplated  ♦he  abandonment  of  his 
preaching,  and  once  suggested  to  his  wife  that  he  should 
seek  commercial  work  in  London. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  remember  that  this 
immer...  depression  of  mind  occurred  in  a  revival  which 
unquestionably  was  a  real  rehgious  awakening.  ViUaeei* 
tramped  over  the  hiUs.  and  fishermen  rowed  eight  and^en 
miles  acroM  a  dark  sea,  to  the  towns  where  WiUiam  Booth 
was  preaching.   Local  newspapers  record  that  in  some 
P  aces  business  was  at  a  standstill.  Throughout  that  comer 
of  the  duchy,  from  Camborne  to  Penzance,  the  flame  ra«ed 
with  increasing  force.   Conversions  were  made  in  hundnrfs 
Scenes  occurred  "beyond  description";   the  cries  and 
groans    were  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  "  •  in  the 
own  of  St  Just    a  thousand  persons  have  been  ^the  J 
mto  membership  in  the  different  churches  "         »  ~ 
TK  'Jir*,       opposition,  of  course,  to  this  fiery  campaign 
The  Wesleyans.  for  instance,  decided  to  close  their  chai^ls 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth.   Nor  did  the  reports  of  the  re^]va^ 
influence  the  1862  Conference  of  the  New  Comiexion  By 
56  votes  to  15  the  Conference  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Booth's 
resignation  and  thus  any  hope  he  may  have  nomished  of 
L  u^"^"^  °*  ^  *^°P«0"  w«  effectually 

ll^^^  r  ^*  the  Primitive 

Methodists  passed  a  resolution  "strongly  urgiiig  afl  their 

i'^'U'"  *°  emptoymentTAviva^ 

In  this  way  William  Booth  was  saved  from  the  coils  of 
a  somewhat  narrow  ecclesiasticism.  and,  being  driven  out 

uestmy.  He  was  not  to  serve  one  Church,  but  S  Se 
O^ch^;  he  was  not  to  kbour  in  <ae  country,  but  in  an 

Booths  at  this  juncture  were  staying  in  Pteiuance, 

y 
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and  here  another  child  was  born,  a  son,  Herbert,  bringing 

up  the  number  of  the  family  to  five.  The  situation  was  a 
desperate  one.  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  might 
be  calling  to  William  Booth  from  ev«y  town  in  the  duchy, 
but  the  ministers  had  the  key  of  the  chapel  door,  and 
there  was  no  admittance  for  "  revivaUsts,  so  called."  How- 
ever, an  opening  was  made  for  them  in  Redruth,  where  the 
Free  Methodists  placed  their  chapel  at  the  disposition  of 
these  gipsies  of  the  religious  life,  and  there  a  revival  was 
very  soon  in  full  swing.  When  the  Booths  left  Cornwall 
it  was  estimated  that  wvoi  tfaousand  persons  had  professed 
conversion. 

A  call  came  to  them  from  Cardiff,  and  they  left  Cornwall 
in  February,  1863,  after  a  visit  of  eighteen  months.  It  was 
at  Cardiff  that  they  made  something  of  a  break  with  the 
chapels  and  began  a  method  of  procedure  which  led  up  to 
the  Salvation  Army.  Although  chapels  wen  open  to  them 
here  and  there,  the  principal  chapels  were  now  as  firmly 
closed  against  them  as  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches. 
Therefore  the  Booths  decided  to  make  use  of  secular 
buildings,  and  the  most  successful  d  their  meetings  at 
Cardiff  were  held  in  a  circus. 

S<mie  of  WilUam  Booth's  pecuniary  anxieties  were 
lightened  at  this  period  in  his  Ufe  by  a  rich  coal  merchant, 
John  Cory,  who,  with  his  brother  Richard,  came  under  his 
influence  and  gave  him  generous  and  unflinching  support. 
Here,  too.  the  Booths  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Billups,  also  generous  people,  who  showed  the 
greatest  sympathy  in  their  work  and  became,  Uke  the 
Corys,  their  Ufe-long  friemis. 

In  spite  of  this  support,  the  Booths  were  faced,  wherever 
they  turned,  by  the  boycott  of  the  reUgious  authorities. 
They  went  here  and  there,  |»eaching  vrhen  they  could 
and  hoping  everjnvhere  for  an  opening  to  reach  the  people, 
but  encountering  everywhere  the  opposition  of  officialdom. 
At  Waisall.  meetings  were  hdd  in  the  opm  air  and  a  real 
revival  was  established,  both  Wilham  and  Catherine  Booth 
drawing  large  crowds  to  hear  them.  And  here  they  ftayed 
for  aooM  time,  thdr  chiUren  with  them,  hoping  to  have 
frntnd  a  rectifV-filHie  lor  at  feact  a  few  monthi. 
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At  a  chUdren's  meeting  held  in  this  town  bv  Mrs.  Booth 
their  eldest  child,  William  Bramwell  Booth,    gave  himself 
to  Christ."   The  incident  is  reUted  by  Mrs.  Booth  in  a 
letter  which  is  very  characteristic  and  enhghtening : 

For  some  little  time  I  had  been  anxious  on  his  behalf.  He 
had  appeared  deeply  convicted  during  the  Cardiff  services,  and 
one  night  at  the  circus  I  had  urged  him  very  earnestly  to  decide 
for  Christ.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not  speak,  but  I  insisted 
on  his  giving  me  a  definite  answer,  as  to  whetiier  he  would  accept 
the  offer  of  salvation  or  not.  I  shaU  never  foiget  the  feeUng 
tiiat  tiirined  through  my  soul  when  my  darlmg  boy,  only  seven 
years  old.  about  whom  I  had  formed  such  high  expectations  with 
regard  to  his  future  service  to  the  Master,  defibemtdy  looked 
me  in  the  face  and  answered  "  No  I  " 

It  was,  therefore,  not  only  witii  joy.  bat  with  some  littie 
surprise  that  I  discovered  him  in  one  of  my  Walsall  meetings 
kneeUng  at  the  Communion  rail  among  a  crowd  of  httle  penitents. 
He  had  come  oat  of  his  own  accord  from  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  I  found  him  squeezed  in  among  the  rest,  confessmg  his  sins 
and  seeking  forgiveness.  I  need  not  say  that  I  dealt  with  him 
faitirfally.  and  to  tiie  great  joy  of  both  his  father  and  myself, 
he  then  and  there  received  the  assurance  of  pankm. 

But  Walsall  was  to  prove  a  disappointment  in  other 
respects.  "  I  feel  a  good  deal  perplexed,  and  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  mistrust  the  Lord,"  wrote  Mrs.  Booth.  "  But  I 
will  not  aUow  it.  Our  Father  knows!"  At  that  hour 
they  had  not  received  sufficient  money  to  pay  th«r  tatveObiir 
expenses  and  house  rent. 

Once  more  harried  and  dejected,  once  more  ordered  by 
the  poUceman  of  orthodoxy  to  "  move  on."  the  poor  gipsies 
sue'  .enly  found  themselves  in  a  fresh  crisis.  WiUiam  Booth 
broke  down  in  health.  He  had  contracted  a  bad  ulcerated 
throat,  he  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and  the  worries  of  his 
position  v-re  now  greatly  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind. 
But  to  h,  kindness  of  some  friends  who  sent  him  of!  to 
Matloc  hydropathic  treatment,  there  is  littk  donbt 
that  thib  jreakdown  in  health,  coming  at  a  time  of  grett 
financial  anxiety,  would  have  had  serious  results. 

In  tlie  quotatioiM  from  the  lettcn  of  WUfiam  Booth  to 
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^'.s  wife  which  now  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  the  impul- 
sive and  ardent  revivalist  was  sometimes  called  upon  to 
encourage  the  drooping  spirits  of  Catherine  Booth.  Depres- 
sion was  not  entirely  on  his  side.  Very  often  it  was  his 
courage  and  his  faith  which  rose  to  meet  difficulties  ahnost 
overM*elming  to  Mrs.  Booth.  These  letters,  written  from 
Sheffield  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  provide  one  with  a  fairly 
intimate  picture  of  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the 
separated  couple : 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  very  comfortably 
located.  There  is  much  knocking  abcmt.  They  come  in  and 
out  of  my  room  and  sit  in  it  occasionally.  I  like  privacy.  1 
want  no  company  but  yours.  I  was  woke  up  this  morning  at 
6  with  some  one  at  the  house  bell  and  could  not  sleep,  so  I  thought 
I  would  get  up  an'^  ialk  to  you.  But  they  are  hmndy  nice 
people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Lincohishire.  //  / 
am  not  right  I  shall  change  .  .  .  you  may  rely  on  it,  my  dearest, 
that  I  shall  be  most  thankful  race  moce  if  possible  to  abide  at 
home  and  to  abide  with  thee.  But  we  must  be  careful.  We 
could  not  come  here  much,  if  anything,  under  £10.  We  shall 
want  £21  for  Assunuux  directly,  aiHl  the  extra  ocpenses  for 
winter  clothing,  sable  victorine,  teeth,  etc.  etc.,  will  be  £6  or  £8 
mote.  So  we  must  look  before  we  leap.  Still  I  think  there  is 
a  sphere  here,  and  I  shall  do' my  utmost  to  wc^  it,  and  we  will 
all  live  together  again  so  soon  as  the  Lord  shall  make  it  possible. 
.  .  .  My  poor  little  chiklren.  Bless  them.  And  dear  Willie; 
I  am  afraid  we  are  rather  hard  on  them  sometimes. 

.  .  .  Good-l^  for  the  praent.  Cheridi  youndf.  Always 
wear  the  respiratcn-. 

I  had  a  sUgfat  throat  affection  last  night.  Pray  for  me. 
Live  in  and  for  Jesus. 

I  have  little  else  but  "his  paper  with  me  and  I  want  to  use 
it  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  I  fancy  it  would  suit  your  writing ; 
try  it.  It  does  not  sdt  my  old  qoiU  a  bit  .  .  .  How  very  mudi 
I  should  like  to  see  you  to-day,  to  hold  you  in  my  arms  and  look 
at  you,  right  through  your  eyes  into  your  heart,  the  warm  living 

beaotifnl  heart  that  throbs  so  fuO  of  sympathy  and  troth  for  me 

and  mine,  and  then  to  press  you  to  my  heart  and  hold  you  there 
and  cover  you  with  kisses,  warm  and  earnest  kisses.  Bless  yoo. 
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I  send  you  too  kisses;  you  understand  me  and  you  will  keep  your 
pnmiise  with  them. 

Kiss  the  children  for  me.  TeU  WiUie  I  got  him  a  penknife 
this  moniing,  and  Ballington  that  I  am  going  about  the  white 
mice.  The  white  mice  and  pigeon  man  is  coming  with  the 
Hallelujah  Band  to  Leeds.  I  have  not  time  or  patience  to  write 
more.  Somehow  I  am  nervous,  the  day  is  damp  and  sultry,  and 
my  room  is  hot  and  close,  and  I  am  out  of  sorts  for  writing  .  .  . 
I  feel  lonely  and  nervous.  I  don't  like  the  fdks  much  I  am  with 
and  I  am  tired.   I  shall  be  better  in  the  moniing. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  asks  her  to  send  him  "  a  little  love 
talk  "  to  carry  about  with  him  in  his  purse.  It  appears 
that  he  burnt  most  of  her  letters  but  always  kept  one 
particularly  affectionate  note  which  he  packed  into  his 
purse.  Sometimes,  on  his  rare  visits  to  her,  she  would 
find  one  of  these  crumpled  notes  in  his  purse,  and  ashamed 
of  her  "  love-talk  "  would  destroy  it.  "  You  robbed  my 
purse,"  he  complains,  "  of  the  bit  you  sent  me  to  Hyde." 

I  could  write  on  for  hours  to  you.  O  we  won't  be  afraid  of 
loving  (me  another.  We  will  not  hold  in  and  bind  up  our  hearts. 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  aU  our  rnerdet.  WehaveuMMyiMfiy  moK 
than  many  around,  and  there  may  be  gloomy  hours  in  the  future. 
Days  of  a  long  and  dreary  separation,  a  separation  made  by  the 
grave.  O  to  think  of  you  being  tkt  (Om  tUUofihe  Twer  and  me 
not  able  to  see  and  embrace  and  speak  to  you.  Never  to  hear 
your  voice  more.  Now  you  are  away,  but  I  am  feasting  on  you, 
and  on  the  hour  yibm  agidnlhMyou,  and  look  at  yoaand  kte 
you,  and  have  the  delicious  rapture olhearing  yoo  say  yon  love 
and  reciprocate  all  my  feelir^s. 

The  visit  of  the  Hallelujah  Band  to  Sheffield  interests  him, 
and  it  is  evidoit  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
these  Yorkshire  "  trophies  "  was  a  lasting  one,  and  that  it 
recurred  to  his  mind  when  he  came  to  f<wm  the  Salvaticm 
Army. 

They  certainly  are  waking  up  people  here,  and  our  services 
are  so  different.  They  all  wear  red  sliirts,  coats,  and  vests  off, 
sleeves  turned  up,  and  sing  and  jump  togetlMr.  This  won't 
httt  k»g  or  take  with  evoybody. 
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He  debfttes  the  question  of  renting  a  small  house  in 
Sheffield,  Mid  makug  it  a  oHtate  for  their  free-tence 

revivalism  : 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best.  Of  course  I 
would  like  to  do  better  and  somewhat  different.  But  is  this 
the  best  ?  I  have  not  «Mn  Mr.  Piatou.  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
help  me.  It  will  cost  me  7s.  to  go  to  Nottingham,  3rd  class 
return.  I  would  like  to  have  a  night  there.  To  go  and  come  in 
(me  day  would  bresk  iiiBBurj  hewt 

Mrs.  Booth  appears  to  have  had  some  trouble  with  a 
dishonest  servant,  and  he  writes  to  her  on  the  subject, 
referring  at  the  same  time  to  the  engagement  of  a  governess 
for  the  children  : 

Your  letter  has  amazed  me.  I  am  astonished  with  the  girl's 
audacity.  I  am  at  rest  now,  bo*  O  Ae  must  have  been  to  the 
Police  Station  before  this  time,  or  she  would  never  have  dared 
to  have  gone,  when  she  could  so  easily  have  saved  herself.  It 
was  that  that  perploted  me,  and  feeling  bow  much  better  it  was 
to  let  20  guiliy  persons  escape  rather  than  punish  one  innocent  one. 
Well  I  Now  I  think  you  should  write  her  unde  to  tell  him  she 
has  kft  you.  and  to  say  you  would  Uee  her  to  return  to  him  until 
she  can  obtain  a  situation.  Could  you  not  propose  this  to  her  ? 
I  am  so  afraid  of  her  taking  to  the  wobst  of  all.  Hie  Uffd 
have  mercy  upon  her. 

With  regard  to  Miss  C  .   I  don't  dislike  ha  letter.  One 

thing  in  it  would  need  an  explanation  if  you  engage  her,  and  that 
is  what  does  she  mean  by  holidays  ?  Would  she  expect  to  go  to 
Cambridge  iwiee  a  jmr.  and  for  wem  umo  ?  A  wcdc  or  fwt- 

tUf^t,  SAY  A  FORTNIGHT  ONCE  A  YEAR,  We  COUld  not  objcct  tO. 

Bat  longer  or  more  frequently  would  not  be  easily  managed. 
Wlttt  do  yon  tUnk  ?  l^isi^miad.  Laundress  erf  conne 
goes  in  at  our  offer.  .  .  I  hope  she  understands  what  we  expect. 
You  must  tell  her  that  it  is  Leeds  where  we  reside  if  you  engage 
her.  But  yarn  mmt  hmm  m  tfaiuttmiinj  dbomt  holidays.  I 
don't  disUke  the  tone  of  her  tetto^  it  is  Wet  tlttt  <rf  one  wto  htt 
been  something  of  the  world. 

...  I  am  sorry  hegmnd  ommbs  abcwt  your  toothadie. 
Co^  a^  oter  dntirt  iM^  yws  ? 
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He  goes  to  Nottingham  and  sees  the  famous  Dr.  Pat<m, 

who  needed  no  urging  on  his  visitor's  part  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  evangelistic  work  among  the  churches. 

He  read  me  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  3  years 
ago,  before  the  Congi  ^.itional  Union  of  the  West  Ridmg  of 
Yorkshire,  statmg  that  the  setting  apart,  the  ordaining  of  three 
of  their  minivers,  suitable  men  to  visit  the  churches,  would  in 
his  estimation  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  community. 

To  this  letter  there  is  an  interesting  postscript : 

Yours  is  just  to  hand.   You  acted  as  yuu  often,  almost  always 

do,  like  a  good  hnvt  woman  witii  Wm  C  .   I  think  you  did 

just  right.  Never  mind  about  the  house.  Let  God  provide  for 
us.  He  has  led  us  wonderfully— of  ten  by  a  way  that  we  knew  not. 
We  have  modi  of  earth,  few  have  so  much.  O  what  a  joy  that 
we  two  hearts  beat  so  lovingly  and  truly  to  eadt  otiier.  Think  of 
that.  And  our  children ;  bless  them,  and  om  wufnlmu,  and  by 
and  by  owr  Heaven. 

Back  in  Sheffield  he  writes  to  her  at  the  end  of  November : 

I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  that  you  are  so  poorly.  What 
IS  to  be  done  ?  Wookl  not  a  change,  entire  change,  be  os^FbI  ? 
Suppose  you  were  to  get  right  off,  not  to  work,  but  to  rest  a  few 
da3rs.  If  you  could  take  a  service  you  would  be  treated  very 
considerately  and  kindly  at  Hartlepocd.  London  is  soch  a  kmg 
way.  The  journey  would  be  fatiguing,  and  then  you  would 
feel  the  house  smaller.  And  mother  having  no  servant,  it  alwa}« 
pains  me  to  see  her  driving  ahead  and  groaning  andd  her  de- 
termined energies.  I  am  really  concerned  about  this  sleepless- 
ness. You  must  rest  next  week.  Don't  let  little  things  put  yon 
about  AH  win  be  wdL  Three  or  six  months  ago  thoe  was 
some  i^paient  reason  for  anxiety.  Now,  our  way  is  at  least 
oPm,  wide  open,  for  a  supply  of  our  temporal  need  and  it  may  be 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  If  the  Lord  does  open  my  way 
with  the  Independents  or  if  He  does  continue  to  open  our  way 
to  labour  and  to  secure  the  income  we  have  had  the  last  two 
montiis,  I  will  have  a  house  in  which  you  can  have  some  quiet, 
if  I  pay  £50  rent  for  it. 

And  we  wiU  have  a  govwMH  too  witii  torn*  heart  aad  coo- 
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science,  if  we  go  on  changing  one  per  month  for  lo  vean  What 

itt?^2iS*°''^K'-  I-nnotsorryinTres^^t 
norL!^2^^^°"°°*^*P~I»^*»'»<^tin«hergo.  We^ve 

to^g«Tshal^>f       °'   ^y^''  ^« 

tongued  shams  and  hypocnsies.   But  look  up.   I  think  vou  err 

i"w^r^Yr*"?***"^«^«^'  H^isthei^^^n'c" 
Sl^r    '^^      "i*^  ^^''^^  something  to  do  with  my  stuuUnK 

at  least  by  prayer  or  books.   You  must  be  always  at  work 

He  z  f  Ti:;'  --^^ 

J'*"**'^**'^-^-   look  it  through.  Read 
fet^a'l^J^r'*;^'^"^*-  '-i"«qui«for.X«y^ 

suJ^^l  Cornwall  we  have  had 

such  reason  for  gratitude  and  contentment  as  we  have  noi 

tTt^.        u  ^  those  gloomy  visits 

to  the  churchyard  which  so  many  other  fiuniUes  have  to^v 

that  wWch  is  most  precious  of  all  that  is  human,  our  ownaZT 

^^^^Zai^t^  '''"''^'^'^!^'^-  Bear  in 
KHnesr**  distinction  between  the  two  words. 

m.«^^*S^*  "  Characteristic.   Here  is  a 

"^nsq^rated  from  hi,  wife  and  children,  living  in  l^^s 

wSTctfSi  '"^""^y    P"^"^'  neve; 

»Me  Of  an  hour's  privacy  or  next  week's  bread :  here  is  a 
man  we  say,  situated  as  gloomily  ^d  wretchedly  «^ 

the  prond  boast  that  he  will  take  a  house  for  he^  if  hehi! 
to  pay  £50  a  year  for  it.  and  looking  without  fc^ 
mthout  anxiety  into  his  future.  OneaL^^^ 
but  one  s  symp^ithies  are  with  Mrs.  Booth.  °P*"»«»' 
Cheer  up  I "  he  writes  to  her  again.  "  All  will  he 

•  good  meeting  he  has  just  conducted,  and  says.  "  I  lik. 
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ihe  folk,  humble  and  emotional."  Then  the  governess  crops 
up  again,  and  we  see  how  his  mind  it  eonoemed  about  1^ 

for^o"'  ^  ^  «P«t.  to 

I  cannot  .  .  .  give  you  any  advice  respecting  Miss  C.  different 
to  that  already  given.  £20  ought  to  prodoce  something  more 
suitable  to  our  wants.   I  want  Ballington  teaching,  and  the 

u!n  ^   ?'  *^  ^""^  ****  *^        "ome  one  who 

wiUdoit.   Enquu-e  about  Willie's  Latin.  TeD  Miss  C  she 

must  see  he  is  ready  with  it.  He  ought  to  have  a  kssoo  daily. 

It  seems  that  he  had  published  a  book  of  hymns,  and  was 
expenencing  trouble  with  the  publishers;  but  he  takes 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  acts  as  his  own  traveller,  and 
sells  500  copies  to  a  Sheffield  bookseUer.    "  So  there  is 

Cfu^lT'' ' "       ^  ^ 

What  folly  in  you,"  he  writes  to  hit  wife.  "  to  do 

;^°W  ^*         ^°  *hat  our  cash 

goes,  tmt  if  It  were,  surely  you  can  afford  a  bit  of  fire  while 
you  are  at  home.   Have  your  fire  upstairs."   He  telb  her 

^'iJ  ^-  "  t°  W*"  in  pencil. 

Let  Wilhe  get  you  a  good  H.B.  from  Bean's.  noV  less 

^d^'i^^   ^  w        T  easily  than  with  pen 

and  mk      Her  weak  spme  mvolved  much  lying  on  h»* 
back.   He  expresses  sorrow  that  he  caunot  send  her  anv 
cheenng  news    "Most  people  have  had  difficulties  il 
obtaimng  anything  great  on  which  their  hearts  have  been 

u  f«>"  some  source.  I 

should  like  It  to  be  from  above.  God  will  help  us  " 

Mrs.  Booth  meets  with  bad  treatment  in  her  public 
work,  and  he  writes  to  comfort  her : 

^  f'^"f*""?*'"**°**''°*"'ey«=«n  possibly  treat >oii  and  the 
work  of  God  thus.  If  it  had  been  me.  I  dioohi  hiTscarcel^ 
:«  "L^*^*  absolutely  confounding.  ...  I  am 
»ore  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise.  That  which  comes  fint  is 
jve  them  no  and  do  it  with,  high  hand.  Then  second  thoughts 
say.  that  ten  years  hence  the  treatment  we  ^enonattv  nSvm 

!n "  "  <^ "^°°)  ^^'^  J'OTH^G-  We  shall 

•^buthavefbiUJtteBit.        om  treatment  0/ the  work  0/ God 
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our  forbearance  and  humility  and  nuekneis  and  pmiMnmu 
under  and  in  the  face  of  difficultki  will  be  everytkmg. 

Tn  another  letter  he  writes  dismally  of  all  the  various 
moneys  he  owes.  "  in  all  some  £85,  and  then  these  other 
things  not  included."  and  adds : 

I  have  not  wherewith  to  meet  it.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  have, 
lome  way  or  other.  It  certainly  lodn  rather  stiff.  But  it  win 
turn  out  all  right.  ...  I  am  going  to  study  economy  with  all 
my  might !  I  have  those  new  kid  gloves  on  the  mantelpiece  to 
be  ever  before  my  eyes  as  a  standing  rebuke  to  my  extravagance  I 

He  concludes  with  the  wishful  exclamation.  "  Brighter 
days  \ "  and  adds  a  postscript,  "  O  that  I  was  worthy 

of  you !  " 

The  subject  of  the  troublesome  governess  occurs  in 
another  letter  full  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  meeting  : 

We  had  a  good  many  people  to  tea,  but  a  poor  meeting. 
I  think  it  is  the  Uttt  speechifying  meeting  I  win  have.  I  had  not 
time  or  power  to  say  anything,  and  people  who  had  next  to  nothing 
to  do  petted  and  patted  the  people,  and  no  good  was  done  by  such 
a  service  that  I  could  see.  In  future  I  wffl  regard  such  meetings 
as  being  as  much  mine  as  the  other  services.  I  will  preside  over 
thern  and  wind  them  up  in  the  good  old  soul-savmg  fashion 
of  my  other  meetings.  Several  Uttle  things  have  occurred  to 
disturb  my  equanimity. 

I  am  right  glad,  heartily  and  honestly  glad,  that  Miss  C.  is 
going,  ^e  was  not  bom  for  such  a  service  as  we  require.  IXm't 
be  concerned.  She  will  easily  get  amtfhgr  phw;e,  .  .  .  Don't 
be  put  about  concerning  anything. 

...  My  only  fear  is  that  Mr.  Paton  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
way  as  far  ahead  of  Independentism  in  spirit  and  discernment  and 
desire  for  aggressive  spirituality  as  I  am  myself.  However  in 
a  quiet  way  we  wiU  try.  John  Unwin  was  with  us  last  night. 
I  like  him  less  and  less.  It  is  strange,  I  could  have  embraced 
Mr.  Paton  ...  but  some  of  these  revivalists,  I  dislike  them  the 
more  I  see  of  than.  I  am  a  strange  being,  perhaps.  I  wonder 
if  I  appear  as  braggfaig  and  fflechaniaa  in  ny  revivalism  as  some 
of  these  folks  do. 
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...  O  for  aiofe  of  the  Divine  to  mingle  with  the  human ! 
I  come  fur  short  just  now. 

After  a  flying  visit  to  his  funily  he  writes  to  her : 
Your  tearful  loving  fux  is  ever  before  me.  I  do  to  wut  to 
receive  a  line  to  know  how  you  are.  I  do  hope  you  will  be  cheered 
with  a  good  day.  I  had  a  long  weary  journey,  but  I  got  my  head 
into  the  book  and  it  beguiled  the  tedium  and  withdrew  my 
attention  from  the  ooarsbh  company  and  convetve  around  me. 

He  tells  of  meetings  and  love  feasts,  offers  to  bring  some 
new  blankets  that  she  requires,  and  complains  of  being 
bothered  by  his  underclothing— "  the  drawers  being  so 
short."  AU  through  his  letters  runs  this  strain  of  domes- 
ticity ;  there  is  nothing  too  small  in  the  details  of  their 
domestic  economy  for  his  care  and  attention.  Another 
letter  is  full  of  advice  concerning  dentists ;  he  lays  stress 
on  the  wisdom  of  going  to  a  man  who  is  abntat  of  the 
times,  not  old-fashioned. 

In  the  letters  written  on  his  missionary  journeys,  when 
Sheffield  was  his  headquarters,  we  are  introduced  every 
now  and  then  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  travelling  iwivaHst. 
For  example,  he  writes  from  Bury  : 

...  left  luggage  at  station  and  walked  to  Mr.  Brown's,  a 
mile  distant ;  found  him  kind ;  had  tea,  and  at  neaity  7  be 
informed  me  that  he  had  a  meeting  at  7,  and  he  would  take  me 
«*«B  he  thought  I  could  get  lodgings  and  be  comfortable. 
He  said  he  had  two  parties  in  his  eye  but  liuf  not  Anew  ^etiier 
they  could  accommodate  me.  Whm  we  got  to  the  houses  both 
wives  were  from  home  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  entertained 
there.  Here  was  a  fix  I  It  was  dark  and  rainy.  After  making 
an  enquiry  or  two,  he  gave  in  and  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  and  begged  me  acccnnmodation  until  Monday,  and  here  I 
am.   He  was  to  call  tfab  mwmi^.   I  have  beoi  expecting  him 

every  minute  and  he  has  not  apfieared  yet  Still,  he  is  a  veiy 

nice  man. 

A  fit  of  depression  seized  him  here.  He  found  the  people 
"  cold  as  an  ice-house."  He  is  "  much  disheartened."  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say.  "  I  don't  fed  di^oMd  to  persevere 
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much  lunger  in  a  Hfc  the  rasuHs  of  which  are  redly  so 
tn&HK     He  goes  on  to  say.  sk^  at  heart  and  guHnhic 

m  body :  ^ 

I  need  not  teU  you  how  I  should  like  to  see  you  this  morning, 
and  h<m  lonely  life  it  withoat  your  predous  society.  All  the 
people  appear  only  just  tolerable.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  bat 
quick  interesting  folks  seem  very  lardy  to  cross  my  path. '  Mv 
tooth  acts  very  wen.  saving  that  Ifcel  as  though  I  h^d  some 
drying  mineral  in  my  mouth.    I  hope  it  is  not  the  metal 

Give  my  love  to  my  dear  children.  Bless  them.  I  think 
much  about  them.  Dear  Katie's  merry  voice  and  laughter  are 
often  nngmg  in  my  ears  and  so  are  the  pietty  wmya  and  tricks 
^emalL   I  forget  their  tronhlftmntness  when  away  fnm 

At  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  the  darkness  covers  him  and 
he  IS  filled  with  despair.  He  speaks  of  a  few  conversions, 
and  then  cnes  out.  "  But  somehow  my  truth  does  not 
appear  calculated  for  immediate  results.  I  have  not 
persondly  the  confidence  in  it  I  once  had.  Perhaps  that 
IS  It  I  must  try  again."  And  then  after  telliac  how  he 
lay  sleepless  through  the  night,  he  goes  on : 

I  wwh  I  were  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  spiritually.  I  feel 
atoost  iMd  :  powerless.  ConsequenUy  my  preaching  and  prav- 
ing  in  pabHc  has  but  little  effect  on  the  people.  But  wishing 
produces  no  improvement.  O  that  God  would  come  and  give 
me  some  new  hght  or  some  new  power.  WiU  you  pray  for  me  ? 
I  never  lett  less  emotion  and  power  in  prayer  in  my  life.  And  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  .  .  . 

It  is  no  use  me  talking  about  my  rebeUion  of  heart  against 
tins  separatum.  I  most  submit  and  say,  Thy  will  be  done.  I 
wish  I  was  sure  that  it  was  His  wiU.  As  I  turned  into  my  fenely 
todgmgs  last  night  a  young  genUeman  with  a  lady  on  his  aim 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  opposite  mine,  and  I  could  not 
help  asking  why  I  was  parted  from  my  young  and  ptedoos  wife, 
i  know  why.  and  for  a  season  it  must  be  so— perhaps  we  shall 
grow  accustomed  to  it  and  not  fed  it  so  much.  I  do  fed  a 
measure  of  comfort  from  the  thought  that  we  are  securing  oar 
ownhvdihoodbyitandnotA«,*ig«,to«9,«^  ThattiS^ 
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^.^T^^^^^:^^^"^^*^-  not  be  after 

that  fashion.  We  iHIl  wqik  wrf  thw  to|rtli«  wd  S« 
work  again.  --^-wi  wpi  uwn 

He  caUs  this  letter  of  desolation  and  heroic  r«iolve  "  a 
weary  rigmarole."  and  then  declares.  "  such  hMbSS'  th! 
state  of  my  head  and  nerves  the  last  three  weel»SatI 
have  seemed  to  live  in  a  sort  of  dream."  His  onhTc^fort 
just  now  „  a  '.  family  ^oup."  which  he  pSc^TiS 
nuntelp^ece  of  hi.  kK|giug.-"a  poor  «,b.tSute.  but  the 

^^^^^Jmother  letter  from  Hyde  the  sane  di««ti.faction  i. 

we  both  need.  But  you  far  exceed  me  in  the  influence  ,00^ 
command  ir  .  service.  I  should  nnieh  like  to  spend  the  evenh» 
with  y«»  a  fcr  away  from  an  e«itement  ^.d  ^t^^ 
whe«  ^  co«ld  ooommne  with  e»di  othef.  Im  ' 

Then  he  ^laaks  of  the  "  predotts  chiWfwi " : 

Let  Willie  do  something  eve^r  day  in  cypherinif  if  it  be  a 
co^u.d  addition  and  subtracti.^     .  .  D^nT^tht 

Z^S  ^^^ir^"         »°d  8ivmp  :.em  a  little  kj^i 
twa  We  matt  get  some  one  to  sew. 

he  ^^T^  »         in  the  person  o:  .  Miss  McBean.  and 
I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  Miss  XcBein  Stni»» 
MKlea  of  what  she  was  coming  to.   Hope  the  children  wiU  b 

Wdhe  that  he  does  not  obey  and  e.  brotheTS 
sistew  an  example  in  this  matter  he  must  prepare  not  onlv  to 
lose  his  <i«,,  but  to  live  in  the  attic  while  I  a^fSn"  for  ] 

?a?ent"etr^^r^t::"^^^^^^^^ 

some  nice  pmw,  etc.  »*«y        nuts  auu  have 

Ihi.  extract.  iw  think,  is  art  merely  typical  of  mid- 
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Victorian  severity  in  the  matter  of  managing  children,  bat 
it  is  in  some  way  characteristic  of  William  Booth's  theology, 
a  theology  which  never  doubted  the  moral  advantage  oi 
offering  a  reward  with  the  one  hand  and  pointing  aOt 
grievous  consequences  for  disobedience  withjthe  other. 

It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  M^am  Booth's  children 
were  very  fond  of  him,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  his 
own  way  he  was  very  fond  of  them.  But  we  find  in  some 
of  th«fse  letters  expressions  of  regret  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  say  good-bye  to  them  on  one  of  his  visits,  or,  in  sending 
a  kiss  to  this  or  that  child,  he  adds,  "  I  forget  whether  I  said 
good-bye  to  him."  One  would  not  speak  of  him,  at  this 
time,  as  a  father  who  adored  his  children ;  and  he  was 
sometimes  irritated  and  aggravated  by  their  noise  ;  never- 
theless, the  children  showed  a  very  true  devotion  to  him, 
and  in  later  life  this  affectionate  and  reverential  feeling 
for  the  tall,  gaunt,  dark-bearded  man  warmed  into  deep 
and  generous  love.  In  the  case  of  Willie,  threatened  with 
the  attic  and  the  loss  of  his  dog,  the  fathor  was  to  find  the 
irost  loving  and  faithful  omipamkm  of  his  later  and  wid<:iwed 
years. 

Here  and  there  in  those  letters  of  the  wandering  {nreacher 

occur  references  to  the  child'-en  which  are  charged  with 
tenderest  affection  and  consideration  ;  in  his  own  way— a 
Toof^.  strong,  emotional,  unsentimental  way— he  was 
extremely  fond  of  them ;  but  he  is  too  absorbed  by  his 
work,  too  distracted  by  anxieties,  and  too  often  tried  by 
physical  pain  to  give  them  the  whole  and  perfect  love  of 
a  father's  heart.  To  Mrs.  Booth  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  family,  and  her  character,  at  any  rate  in  these  early 
years,  was  the  supreme  and  formative  influence  in  their 
lives.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  which  shows  how 
affectionately  the  father  thought  of  his  children,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  comprehended  that  they  belonged  to  thefr 
mother: 

Bless  my  darlings  for  me.  Call  them  in  and  put  your  hands 
on  their  heads  and  bless  them  for  tfadr  pajMu   In  passing  a  shop 

this  morning  I  saw  a  large  wooden  horse.  I  almost  jumped  and 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  that  is  the  thing  fa:  my  dear  little 
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Bertie.   I  saw  one  of  Tom  Fenton's  and  one  of  George  Hovey's 

boys.  But  they  don't  touch  yours.  Yours  are  the  children  f 
O  may  they  grow  up  to  honour  their  Maker  and  Redeemer. 

It  was  in  this  year.  1864.  that  their  sixth  child  was 
bom.  Manan;who,  foUowing  an  acddent.  developed  serious 
physical  weakness,  and  was  only  reared  to  an  invalid  file 
with  considerable  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  MOVE  TO  LONDON 


1865 


S  ^""t'*  "^^^  the  way  out 

of  the  wilderness.   It  was  she.  and  not  William  Booth  who 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Salvation  Anny 
thil^'^^  they  were  still  living  in  Leeds,  and  he  was  stiU 
thinking  of  taking  a  house  in  Sheffield,  and  establishing  his 

S  Easr/  '"^^^^  *°  Rotherhithe  in 

South-East  London,  and  thither  she  journeyed,  in  1865  to 
conduct  a  brief  mi^on.  What  she  siw  of  the  poor  ^pl^ 
and  particularly  the  work  being  done  by  the  MkSi^ht 
Movement  to  restore  fallen  women,  made  an  insta^Sl 
overwhehmng  appeal  to  her  heart.  She  resolved  at  once 
that  here  was  the  sphere  for  which  she  had  prayed  and 
longed  ever  smce  the  Conference  in  Liverpool    *^  ' 

in  RollirjJ*'^"^  ^^^^  """"^  ""'^  this  mission 

W*!:  .    K       "^l"         sufiKested,  Mrs.  Booth  wrote  a 
her  mother  m  which  she  prophesied  the  new 

and  the  hardness  of  the  world,  she  said  : 

Hnn!!'""'  Z^u'^i  ^'T  *^        '  it  may  be  the 

douds  wUl  bredr        snmmnd  »  with  sumhine.  Anyway 
God  lives  above  the  clouds,  and  He  will  direct  oartmO,  If 
LT^i         disappoints  us  I  rfiaU  feel  quite  tir^STf  f  „g.^ 
Jrfth  the  chu,t*e,,  «Hl  diad  inrist  on  WiLn  f^ng  a  oJ 
theatre  somewhere.    I  believe  the  Lofd  wffl  thfaM  Ite  »te 

I  think  I  jWlcwne  and  try  in  London  before  long  " 
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Mr*.  Bootii's  mission  was  a  considerable  success.  In 
some  measure  this  success  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  intmst 
created  by  a  "  Female  Minister  " ;  biUs  were  circulated 
with  the  attractive  invitation.  "  Come  and  Hear  a  Woman 
Preach  "  ;  noticM  of  her  misrion  wei«  paUislied  in  tome 
of  the  religious  papers ;  crowds  flocked  to  hear  hw  as  a 
new  excitement.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  unquestion^ 
success  was  the  profound  spiritual  apprehensioii  which 
mspired  her  oratory.    No  one  who  heard  Mrs.  Booth  speak 
could  fail  to  be  moved  by  her  eloquence— an  eloquence 
entirely  natural  and  entirely  free  from  rhetoric.  She  spoke 
with  an  overwhelming  persuasiveness  because  she  was 
overwhehningly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
because  she  feH  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  and  in'every 
fibre  of  her  sensitive  being  the  frightful  sufferings,  the 
destructive  miseries,  and  the  unutterable  anguish  of  souls 
imprisoned  in  the  darkness  of  sin.   Her  mind— thanks,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure  to  the  influence  of  William  Booth— 
was  clean  of  Pharisaism.   There  was  nothing  there  which 
was  narrow  or  mean.   As  for  her  heart,  it  was  the  heart  of 
a  woman  to  whom  love  and  compassion  are  the  very  breath 
of  existence.   A  brief  account  in  the  WesleyaH  Times  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Midnight  Movement,  in  which  Mrs.  Booth 
addressed  a  number  of  Utm  wmam,  wffi  fomisli  some  idea 
of  her  braa^  of  view : 

The  address  ol  Mrs.  Booth  m»  ioia^tehfe,  paartsd.  nTni^iilii  ■!. 
impressive,  and  delivered  in  a  most  earnest,  sympathetic  manner' 
bringing  tears  from  many,  and  securiog  the  closest  attention 

from  aU     She  identttsd  kmM  wMh  An  at  a  ^-flinriin  

showing  that  if  they  supposed  her  better  than  themselves  it  was 
a  mistake,  since  all  had  itonedagaiiMiaoi.  TAis.  ^  cjqdaioed. 
was  the  main  point,  aad  not  ^  puttedai  ih  at  wMeh  tbey 
mi0^^  be  guilty  Then  the  S»  iour  was  exhibited  as  wtM^  to 
save  all  aUke,  and  tj^  tpask^  urged  all  of  thm,  by  a  variety  of 

reaaorn.  to  liwiMillate  itddm    FinaBy,  the  riiMini  11 1 1  of 

nt-glecting  or  accepting  the  oHei  tii  mercy  was  Mt  tahw  Ami, 
and  they  wett  encourafid  tiM  rdAtim  at  the  amversion  of 
^mmoithe  most  ^jf/f^  ehUMtsr.  whom  Mn.  Booth  and  her 
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We  are  told  by  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker  that  the  sight 
of  these  victims  of  sin  and  misery  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Booth.  "  Not  only,"  he  says, "  did  she  view  with  com- 
passion their  unhappy  condition,  but  her  indignation  knew 
no  bounds  that  pubUc  opinion  should  wink  at  such  cruel 
slavery,  while  profesaiag  to  be  shocked  at  the  scarcely  more 
inhuman  brutality  fhMi  bne  tke  nan*  in  other  lands." 

The  paltriness  of  the  efforts  put  forth  to  minimize  the  evil 
staggered  her,  and  the  gross  inequality  with  which  society  meted 
oat  its  pimrimients  to  tlw  weaker  sex,  allowing  the  participators 
in  the  vice  to  escqte  wHk  impaaify,  inconied  her  seatidag 

denunciations. 

What  she  saw  in  London  greatly  influenced  Mrs.  Booth 
to  make  tbe  metropolis  her  centre,  although  her  idea  was 
stiU  to  work  throu«^  existing  religious  agmdm.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  moved  house  to  Hammersmith  (1865). 
It  was  not  Mrs.  Booth,  but  William  Booth  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  into  the  streets  of  EKit  Londoa,  piiiiiBliiij 
and  unsupported,  with  his  message  of  salvation. 

The  anxiety  and  depression  which  had  so  frequently 
burdened  the  mind  of  WilMira  Booth  ^tamg  tiie  last  few 
years  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  disappointment  at  the 
feeble  and  trifling  after-efiects  of  conversion.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  wva«e  despairful  kttm  to  his  wife 
during  the  Cornish  Revival ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  drawing  enormous  crowds  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
li^Mi  thousands  of  people  were  prvrfessing  conversion.  He 
was  not  dejected  by  the  failure  of  his  oratory ;  he  was  not 
incUned  to  do^  his  mission  because  nobody  came  to  hear 
him.  He  oypreased  by  what  he  saw  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  his  converts  after  conversion.  He  thoi^jiit  that 
so  great  a  miracte  as  new  birth  ought  to  culminate  in  as 
great  «  nurade— a  new  Ufe.  But  these  chapel  people 
rfmaiMd.  so  iar  as  he  couM  juc^,  vary  anich  what  they 
were  before  conversion.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  become 
missionaries  ;  they  did  not  make  the  great  sacrifice ;  they 
did  not  touch  the  lives  oi  oHmt  pet^  wMi  the  attraction 
oi  Christ.  Respectability,  we  must  understand,  did  not 
satisfy  WilUam  Booth.   He  wanted  to  change  the  whole 
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world,  but  he  scarcely  succeeded  in  dianging  a  few  people. 
Converts  told  him  that  they  were  changed,  but  he  himself, 
in  too  many  cases,  could  see  no  alteration  in  their  char- 
acters or  their  way  of  living.  It  was  because  his  ideal  was 
so  lofty  that  he  was  thus  dissatisfied  ;  and  because  he  was 
so  humble  that  he  blamed  himself  rather  than  his  converts. 
He  felt  that  something  must  be  wrong  in  him ;  he  doubted 
his  vocation ;  he  faced  the  idea  of  going  to  London  in  search 
of  a  secretaryship. 

We  shaU  see  that  something  of  the  same  doubt  harassed 
his  mind  for  several  years  in  London.  He  made  converts 
of  the  most  degraded  people  and  sent  them  to  their  churches 
and  chapels ;  but  many  of  them  relapsed,  or  became  formal, 
or  did  nothing  to  hasten  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  was 
a  matter  of  more  than  ten  years,  after  his  coming  to  London, 
before  William  Booth  perceived  that  the  one  way  in  which 
he  could  lastingly  change  men  and  women  was  to  make  them, 
from  the  moment  of  t-'eir  conversion,  seekers  and  severs  of 
the  lost. 

While  Mrs.  Booth  was  in  London,  her  husband  was 
conducting  a  mission  in  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  and  from  there 
he  writes  to  her  one  or  two  characteristic  letters,  in  which 
one  can  see  that  the  idea  of  London  is  in  his  mind,  although 
he  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  imminence  of  the  change  which 
is  to  transform  his  life.  But  the  chief  value  of  these  letters, 
most  of  them  unfortunately  incomplete,  is  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  financial  situation  and  the  difficult 
domestic  life  of  these  remarkable  people. 

One  of  the  letters,  written  just  before  Mrs.  Booth  left 
for  London,  and  addressed  to  "  My  dear  little  discmut^te 
Wife,"  shows  that  she  was  cast  down  by  the  refusal  of  some 
church  to  accept  her  ministry.  "  I  am  sorry  indeed  that 
they  have  declined."  he  writes.  "  I  don't  like  being  declined 
anyway.  I  am  afraid  the  parson  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  will  want  you  yet,  I  doubt  not."  The  letter  proceeds 
later  on : 

When  I  talk  about  not  giving  way  to  feeling  I  don't  mean 
hardening  our  hearts.  I  oeiy  mean  tiw  bringing  our  ndnds  as 
far  as  we  can  in  the  pMsent  to  ew  ciRoawtenees.  Wbatconld 
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I  do  all  alone  here  sitting  down  to  fret  and  complain  ?  I  have 
not  a  soul  to  whom  I  can  talk  about  you.  I  do  very  largely 
tdl  everybody  I  meet  aU  I  can  weU  edge  in ;  and  then  again, 
fretting  makes  no  better  of  it,  so  I  stick  to  my  writing  and  wock. 
You  have  the  darling  children,  and  are  doing  work  for  eternity 
with  them,  and  the  way  will  I  trust  open  for  us  to  be  together 
again  and  that  ri^t  eariy.  If  yon  get  at  work  in  London  I  wffl 
try  and  make  my  way  there  and  see  how  I  succeed.  Don't  say 
or  think  any  hard  things  of  me.  And  then  again,  about  your 
poor  back,  what  a  pity  to  ma**  da«rfwitii  sewing.  Takecareof 
yourself ;  take  and  practise  the  advice  you  give  me.  Get  ready 
for  work.  Let  us  try  again  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  Lord  is 
using  me  here  and  bringing  up  the  Church.  I  have  been  at  them 
all  the  week,  and  the  result  is  a  great  spirit  of  enquiry  and 
reconsecration.  Many  of  the  people  have,  I  believe,  really  and 
truly  MHMeraM,  and  with  muxy  more  there  is  a  healthful 
enquiry  after  more  of  God. 

In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Booth  in  London 

occurs  this  interesting  passage  : 

Mr.  Shadford  spoke  very  kindly  to  me  after  you  left.  They 
both  sympathiaed  with  us  very  much,  I  believe.  He  reminded 
me  aU  the  way  through  of  the  old  gentleman  wiio  met  and  talked 
to  George  at  the  Hotel  there  when  he  was  running  away  in  Uride 
Tom.  As  we  went  down  to  the  station  I  said.  "  I  foigot  to  pay 
for  the  things  I  had  out  <rf  the  shop,  bat  I  wffl  give  it  yon  at  tiie 
station."  "  Why."  he  said,  "  as  far  as  that  I  have  a  £5  note  in 
my  pocket  to  give  you  at  the  station,  and  that  is  about  how 
matters  stand  between  us  just  now."  With  a  gentle  exhortation 
to  all  reasonable  economy,  and  a  request  twice  urged  that  if 
at  any  time  we  were  in  any  difficulty  I  was  to  write  him  and  he 
would  help  us,  he  passed  the  bit  of  dirty  paper  to  me  which  I 
received  gratefuUy  and  with  a  i»oper  measure  of  thanksgiving. 
...  I  shall  send  him  a  line  frwn  here  and  you  must  just  write 
him  a  page.  You  heard  how  they  pitched  into  my  writing  and 
prmsed  yours.  There,  as  elsewhere.  I  must  decrease  and  you 
increase  I  I  enclose  you  two  ^udves.  and  send  the  other  two  to 
fatiier.  Put  «»em  together  and  let  father  deposit  then*  with  the 
cheque  at  the  Alliance  Bank.  .  .  . 

When  you  tokl  me  that  you  had  nothing  kft.  I  foigot  the 
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Post  Office  Older.   You  umtfy  Hd  mot  $pmtd  that  £6  n  imU  m  att 

the  cash  I  left  behind.  Well,  I  am  determined  to  economise,  and 
I  shall  write  Mary  to  put  the  screw  on,  and  I  am  putting  it  on 
here  mytdf.  I  will  cMier  ttop  this  Kvii«  at  tiw  imte  of  £6  a 
week  or  I  will  know  the  reason.^  It  mortifies  me  beyond  measure. 
I  won't  blame  you.  I  have  very  possibly  spent  much  lately. 
Those  forks,  etc.,  we  could  have  cbne  without.  If  mother  pro- 
poses to  pay  for  the  spoons,  let  her ;  and  she  shall  have  that  tea- 
pot. If  I  got  her  initials  on  it,  it  would  look  something,  and 
{dease  her.  Yon  might  bring  it  about,  someway  or  other.  It 
wm't  become  our  table  exactly  for  the  pcesoit. 

We  find  him  omf  easing  to  extravagance  in  the  next  letter : 

I  paid  Miller  ^3  :  8  :  o  yesterday.  I  bought  two  books  from 
him  for  2/6.  One  by  Calvin  Cotton  on  Revivals,  and  a  good 
School  History  of  Greece  for  Willie  and  the  children  in  turns. 
He  has  2  vols,  of  Macaulay's  History  cfEngUmd,  the  jrd  and  4th. 
He  offers  them  for  5/.  Should  I  have  them  ?  I  tiqipoM  not 
They  are  good  reading  for  a  leisure  hour. 

Later  on  in  the  same  letter  we  read  : 

I  have  been  very  poorly  ever  since  I  came  home.  I  have  had 
to  shut  out  the  children  since  Ineakhst.  My  head  has  been  so 
bad  ;  it  is  a  little  better.  I  went  supperless  to  bed  at  lo  o'clock, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  but  was  di*> 
appointed.    I  was  awake  very  early,  feeling  dreadfully. 

Then  he  refers  to  her  meetings  in  London  : 

I  am  glad  you  had  so  good  a  meeting.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
your  adaptation  for  spiiere,  or  for  almost  any  sfAien.  and 
I  could  never  stand  in  your  way  or  prohibit  your  labouring 
when  .  .  .  you  could  do  so  much  good.  This  I  settled  years 
ago.  .  .  .  All  yoor  talk  about  my  adaptation  shows  how  ignorant 
you  are  of  the  kind  of  men  who  are  now  at  work,  specially  in 
London,  and  also  of  my  "  superficiality  "  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
taUdi^  cm  this  theme  t  I  will  come  to  Lmdon,  and  onm  iNore. .. . 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  sheet  ends,  and  the  rest  of  the 

'  £6  a  week,  for  a  family  where  the  father  and  mother  are  constantly 
away  ttviag  la  lodgiagt.  doea  not  mhb  »  vwy  extravafaat  ^tomaoe. 
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letter  is  not  to  be  found.  The  Booths  moved  to  T^nwlini 
in  ii>is  year,  and  set  up  house  in  Hammersmith. 

Besides  the  money  paid  to  them  out  of  the  coUectiom 
taken  at  their  meetings,  they  were  able  to  secure  a  small 
additional  income  by  the  sale  of  their  pamphlets  and  books. 
William  Booth  managed  hb  wife's  pamphlets  as  weU  as 
his  own  Song  Book,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  of  a 
sum  of  money,  which  is  either  £5  or  £10,  that  "  it  is  not 
more,  nor  as  much  by  pounds,  as  I  have  received  for  books 
the  last  month."   It  would  seem  that  bv  their  misnons, 
their  sale  of  books,  and  with  the  help  of  "one  or  two  well- 
off  sympathizers,  they  were  now  earning  some  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  precariously.  They  lived  with 
extreme  simplicity.   The  children  were  dressed  without  any 
display.   Mrs.  Booth  was  one  of  those  very  capable  women 
who  can  find  time  for  household  work  side  by  side  with 
great  public  activity.    She  was  often  in  the  kitchen,  when 
WiUiam  Booth  would  come  to  consult  her,  he  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  while  she,  with  her  handscovered in  dou^, 
went  on  with  her  cake-making.   In  more  than  one  of  her 
letters  to  her  mother  she  begs  Mrs.  Mumford,  who  was  an 
mdustrious  needlewoman,  not  to  send  fine  clothes  for  the 
children.  For  exampte : 

/iccept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  little  frock  you  sent. 
We  like  it  very  much.  There  is  only  one  difficulty,  namely, 
it  is  too  smart  t  I  ahaU  have  to  give  you  fuU  and  explicit  direc- 
tions m  future  as  to  the  style,  trimming,  etc.,  for  we  really  must 
set  an  example  in  this  respect  worthy  of  imitation.  I  feci  no 
tonptation  now  to  decorate  myself.  But  I  cannot  say  the  same 
about  my  childrrn.  And  yet,  oh.  I  see  I  must  be  decided,  and 
come  out  from  among  the  fashion-worshiKiing,  woridly  pio- 
feaaon  around  me.   Lord,  help  me  ! 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Booth  manage  her  house  with  great 
thoroughness,  but.  in  order  to  meet  their  heavier  expenses 
in  London,  she  took  in  first  one  lodger,  and  afterwards, 
in  moving  into  a  larger  and  more  convenient  house,  two. 
It  is  ahnost  incredible  that  a  woman  so  weak  and  deUcate, 
so  often  exposed  to  serious  physical  collapse,  and  so  fre- 
quently engaged  in  a  most  exhausting  form  of  public  work. 
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should  have  found  time  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 
children,  to  practise  a  careful  domestic  economy,  and  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  a  luge  household  including  a  couple 
of  lodgers.  But  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  who  perfectly  re- 
members this  time,  assures  me  that  his  mother  did  all 
these  things,  and  did  them  well. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A  LADY  LOOGM'S  ACCOUMT  OT  TRB  lOOm'  WCmM  UTO 

1865-1867 

It  is  not  until  the  Booths  take  up  their  residence  in  Hackney 
—where  their  daughter  Eva  was  bom— that  we  are  able  to 
see  them  with  my  degree  of  deanieie  in  the  intimacy  of 

domestic  life. 

One  of  the  ladies  who  went  to  lodge  with  them  in  1867 
was  Miss  Jane  Short,  whose  age  site  lightly  upon  her,  whose 
memory  is  as  perfect  as  the  most  exacting  biographer  could 
wish,  and  who  is  happily  of  a  humorous  disposition,  with  no 
desire  in  the  world  to  exaggerate  the  rem-rkable  quaUties  of 
her  dead  friends.  Very  often  as  she  speaks  of  the  Booth 
lx)usehold  she  breaks  into. cheerful  laughter,  recognising  as 
shrewdly  as  any  practical  and  unimaginative  person  the 
eccentricity  of  that  family  life.  At  the  same  time,  her 
testmiony  is  emphatic  to  the  nobility  of  the  Booths,  and  to 
the  reality  of  their  passionate  religious  zeal. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  informed  me  at  our  first 
meeting,  "  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  going  to  live  with  these 
dear  folk,  because  I  had  been  so  often  disappointed,  griev- 
ously  disappointed,  in  religious  people.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Booths  could  not  possibly  be  in  their  home  life 
what  they  were  in  their  preaching.  I  thought  I  should  see 
thmgs  and  hear  things  which  would  distress  me ;  I  could 
not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live  their  ideals. 
You  see,  I  loved  them  so  well  that  I  quite  shrank  from  finding 
my  hero-worship  an  illusion." 

She  had  first  encountered  Mrs.  Booth  at  Margate,  where 
the  latter  was  conducting  a  Biission,  and  afterwards  had 
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attended  some  of  the  preachings  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
Admiration  of  Mrs.  Booth  had  quickly  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  William  Booth  had  won  her  liveliest  sympathy 
and  her  utmost  enthmiaaoi  at  their  flist  oncomHtr. 

"  People  who  say  that  Mrs.  Booth  was  the  greater  of 
the  two,"  declares  Miss  Short,  "  do  not  know  what  they  are 
taUdng  about.  Mrs.  Booth  wm  a  very  able  woman,  a  very 
persuasive  speaker,  and  a  wonderful  manager;  but  the 
General  was  a/ofc«— he  dominated  everything  I've  never 
met  any  one  who  conM  compare  with  him  lor  strength  of 
character.  You  knew  the  difference  in  the  house  directly 
he  opened  the  door.  You  felt  his  presence  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  home  hie.   He  was  a  real  master." 

"  You  could  never  say  No  to  the  General  I  "  she  laughs. 
"  It  was  he  who  decided,  not  I,  that  I  was  to  live  with  them. 
When  he  said  a  thing  had  to  be  done,  it  was  done,  and 
quickly,  too.  We  used  to  call  him  'The  General'  long 
before  there  was  any  Salvation  Army.  He  couldn't  bear 
beating  about  the  bush.  Prevarication,  like  stujudity, 
exasperated  him.  Everything  had  to  go  Uke  clockwork, 
but  very  much  faster  than  time.  I  always  say  that  ho  got 
forty-eight  hours'  work  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

And  then.  hragUng  quietly  to  herself,  she  says.  "  Of 
course  he  was  queer.  He  often  used  to  say  to  me,  '  Sister 
Jane,  the  Booths  are  a  queer  lot.'  and  laugh  mischievously, 
for  he  was  often  laughing.  I've  known  him  suddenly  kneel 
down  in  the  middle  of  breakfast  and  give  thanks  to  God 
because  a  letter  he  had  opened  contained  money  for  the 
Mission.  He'd  be  tremendously  in  earnest  at  one  moment, 
and  the  next  he'd  be  laughing  at  himself,  saying  that  he 
was  a  queer  fellow.  He'd  change,  too,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eyt  firm  gloom  and  dejection  to  a  contagious  hilarity 
that  carried  everything  before  it.  He  suffered  in  those 
days— neuralgia  and  indigestion ;  it  was  often  dreadful  to 
see  how  the  poor  man  suffered ;  but  he  would  fling  it  all  off 
directly  there  was  work  to  do.  or  if  he  had  to  comfort  any- 
body else,  particularly  Mrs.  Booth.  His  love  for  his  wife 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  known.  It  really 
was  an  exquisite  tUng.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Booth 
was  a  great  invalid.  Hot  sufferings,  at  times,  made  ha 
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irritable  and  exacting.  The  least  noise  on  som  occasions 
would  almost  distract  her.   Well,  it  was  at  such  times  as 
these  that  the  love  of  ihe  General  shone  out  most  beauti- 
fuUy.   Never  once  did  he  say  a  harsh  word,  never  once  did 
he  try  raUying  her  with  rough  encouragement ;  no.  he  would 
be  more  courteous  and  chivalrous  than  ever ;  he  would 
make  love  to  her  as  tenderly  and  sweetly  as  if  she  were  his 
sweetheart ;  and  he  would  wait  upon  her.  soothe  her.  and 
nurse  her  with  a  devotion  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
I  don  t  mean  that  he  himself  was  never  cross  and  irritable 
He  was  sometimes,  in  my  opinion,  a  Kttle  too  stem  with 
the  children.   But  his  love  for  his  wife,  well,  that  was 
quite  perfect ;  and  when  I  look  back  now  I  can  see  very 
clearly  that  it  was  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  love  for 
Mrs  Booth  which  made  the  greatest  impression  on  my 
mind.   I  may  forget  many  other  things  about  them,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  General's  love  for  his  wife  " 

The  house  in  which  they  now  lived.  No.  3  Gore  Road 
Hackney,  was  one  of  those  detached,  double -fronted 
famUy  residences  which  are  typical  of  the  London  suburbs 
f  »u  ^characteristic  of  the  EngUsh  bourgeoisie. 
With  a  half-basement,  a  steep  flight  of  steps  to  the  front 
door,  huge  plate-ghu»  windows,  and  a  complete  carelessness 
as  to  architectural  style,  this  big  house  had  every  impressive 
charm  which  appeals  to  the  middle-class  EngUsh  family. 
It  looked  a  nch  man's  dweUing ;  it  was  separate  from  its 
neighbours  ;  it  possessed  large  living-rooms ;  and  the  road 
m  which  It  Ufted  up  its  soUd  virtues  was  reputable  and 
unevwitful  to  the  point  of  monotony.  It  was  what  people 
call  the  house  of  a  substantial  man. 

The  other  lodger  was  Miss  BiUups.  daughter  of  the  rich 
contractor  at  Cardiff  who  had  already  befriended  the  Booths' 
Mission  out  of  a  lively  gratitude  for  spiritual  blessings. 
This  lady  was  a  trifle  exacting,  and  never  perhaps  became 
qmte  a  member  of  the  famUy.  But  Miss  Short,  who  was 
soon  known  affectionately  as  Sister  Jane,  not  only,  on 
occasion,  shared  her  bedroom  with  one  of  the  children,  and 
became  a  very  intimate  and  beloved  member  of  the  family, 
but  worked  herself  very  nearly  to  death's  door  in  the  service 
of  the  Mission. 
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Although  the  demands  of  the  Mission  were  enough  to 
disorganize  the  best-regulated  family  in  the  land,  there  was 
a  steady  sense  of  orderliness  in  this  household.  Meals,  for 
instance,  were  served  to  the  moment,  and  woe  betide  the 
child  who  came  in  five  minutes  late.  The  General  never  sat 
at  the  head  of  his  table,  when  Mrs.  Booth  was  present,  but 
always  beside  her.  She  carved  at  dinner,  or  poured  out 
the  tea.  The  meals  were  of  an  extreme  simpUcity,  and  a 
generous  rice  pudding  appeared  on  the  table  with  every 
dinner — haunting  the  minds  of  the  children  to  this  day. 
Mrs.  Booth  held  that  no  child  need  leave  the  table  hungry, 
however  meagre  the  jmat,  so  long  as  this  rice  pudding 
completed  the  feast.  There  were  currants  in  it  on  special 
occasions. 

Another  diaractoistic  of  the  Booth  household  was  its 
tidiness.  The  General  hated  above  everything  else,  except 
sin,  untidiness,  and  dirt  in  every  shape  and  form.  His  own 
study  was  a  model  of  neatness.  But  he  insisted  that  the 
same  neatness  should  be  observed  elsewhere.  The  chairs 
were  drilled  like  soldiers.  Not  an  antimacassar  was  allowed 
to  be  out  of  place.  The  hearth  must  be  swept  con- 
tinually. Books  and  toys  were  never  pomitted  to  be 
"  left  about." 

One  of  William  Booth's  good  qualities  was  a  meticulous 
attention  to  personal  cleanUness.  Long  hefon  the  bath 
was  general  in  English  life,  he  bathed  himself  every  morning 
in  cold  water,  with  a  hot  bath  once  a  week,  and  made  use 
of  a  foot-bath  two  and  three  times  during  the  week.  He 
was  very  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  body  linen,  and  though 
his  things  might  be  darned  in  every  direction,  they  had  to 
be  extremely  dean.  He  always  wore  Icmg  wooUoi  stockings 
reaching  above  the  knee,  with  old-fashioned  garters  wound 
round  and  round,  and  he  never  changed  these  articles 
without  carefully  ttuning  them  inside  out ;  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  when  he  had  to  be  waited  upon,  he  would  sometimes 
blaze  into  momentary  ferocity  if  his  attendant  was  slovenly 
in  this  particular.  He  was  very  often  shabby,  except  in 
the  matter  of  boots,  but  never  slovenly.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  the  sympathies  of  such  a  man,  to  whom  dirt  was 
horrible  and  an  evil  smell  so  execrable  that  it  often  produced 
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in  him  a  fit  of  nausea,  must  have  been  quickened  by  the 
frightful  barbarism  of  the  London  shmis. 

It  seems  to  have  been  essential  with  him,  even  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  London,  that  he  should 
break  away  every  now  and  then  and  get  into  the  pure  air 
and  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  country. 

"  We  used  to  make  excursions  into  the  Forest,"  Miss 
Short  told  me, "  and  those  were  certainly  among  the  General's 
happiest  days.  He  was  hke  a  schoolboy  directly  he  got 
away  from  London,  laughing,  singing,  ar  d  joking  nearly  all 
the  time.  But,  mind  you,  he  never  went  away  without  his 
Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  I  think  he  hardly  ever  passed  by  a 
gipsy  without  speaking  to  him  about  his  soul.  I've  heard 
him  say  to  a  man,  for  instance,  cutting  short  a  tale  of  some 
kind,  •  But  wh?  t  you  said  was  untrue.  It  was  a  lie.  You 
ought  not  to  tell  lies.  Don't  you  know  it's  wrong  to  tell  a 
lie  ?  What  does  God  think  of  you  when  you  say  what 
isn't  true  ? '  And  very  well  I  remember  that  one  day  we 
were  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  in  the  Forest,  he  with 
his  head  on  his  wife's  knee  reading  the  thirty-sixth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel,  when  he  suddenly  raised  his  head  at  the  words 
Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean  :  from  all  your  JUthiness.  and  from  all  your  idols,  will 
I  cleanse  you— fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  hard  and  shining, 
and  demanded, '  Do  you  believe  that,  Jane  Short  ?— do  you 
beUeve  it— cleansed  from  all  your  filthiness  ?  '  I  remember 
how  that  question  seemed  to  flash  into  the  depths  of  mv 
soul." 

This  story  reminded  Miss  Short  of  the  General's  curtness 
in  religious  discussions  and  in  religious  meetings.  "  He  was 
always  practical."  she  said,  "  and  he  detested  cant.  If  any- 
body prayed  too  long  in  a  meeting,  the  General  would  cut 
him  short  with  a  loud  '  Amen.'  After  a  particular  prayer- 
meeting,  which  I  very  well  remember  for  its  marvellous 
influence  on  many  souls,  the  General  sprang  up  and  said : 
'  We've  been  in  heaven  ;  now  for  work.'  But  cant  moved 
hun  to  fierce  anger,  even  the  very  semblance  of  it.  A 
niissionary  came  to  him  once  in  those  early  days  and  offered 
his  services.  The  General  inquired  about  his  means  of 
exbtence.  and  the  man  replied  that  he  trusted  in  the  Lord. 
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'  Do  you  trust  me,  though  ? '  demanded  the  General ; 
'  come  now,  speak  out ;  what  do  yon  want  ? '  He  was  a 
wonderful,  very  nearly  an  infallible  judge  of  character; 
but  he  was  taken  in  more  than  once — alw?ys,  however,  by 
men  he  had  rather  questioned  from  the  first." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  woman  so  delicate  and  so 
constantly  engaged  as  Mrs.  Booth  had  Uttle  time  for  the 
society  of  her  children.  She  cut  out  and  made  most  of 
their  clothes ;  she  heard  their  prayers,  and  for  some  reason 
she  always  insisted  upon  washing  their  heads  ;  but  neither 
her  health  nor  her  engagements,  nor  perhaps  her  disposition, 
allowed  her  to  play  with  them.  Miss  Short  considers  them 
the  most  attractive  children  that  ever  breathed,  declaring 
that  the  two  chief  impressions  left  upon  her  mind  from  those 
years,  are  first  the  wonderful  love  of  William  Booth  for  his 
wife,  and,  second,  the  delightful  nature  of  the  children. 

"  Of  course  they  were  odd,"  she  says,  smiling,  "  for,  as 
the  General  told  me,  all  the  Booths  are  queer ;  but  they 
were  the  frankest,  purest,  sweetest-minded  children  I  ever 
knew.  And  the  General  knew  this  well,  and  although  he 
was  sterner  than  most  parents  are  now,  and  certainly  he 
did  often  whip  where  another  would  have  tried  gentler 
methods,  still  he  loved  them  dearly,  particularly  Bramwell, 
who  probably  came  in  for  more  whippings  than  any  of  his 
brothers  1  And  this  is  quite  certain,  the  children  adored 
their  parents.  They  thought  there  were  no  two  people  in 
the  world  who  could  compare  with  their  father  and  mother. 
The  favourite  game  of  the  little  girls  in  the  nursery  was  a 
prayer-meeting,  and  they  used  to  have  a  penitent-bench 
where  the  dolls  were  made  to  kneel.  Often  I  have  hardly 
been  able  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  sight  of  a  very  ragged 
doll,  all  the  hair  gone  and  a  great  hole  in  the  head,  kneeling 
at  the  penitent-bench.  Bramwell  was  the  first  to  show  any 
inclination  to  depart  htm  the  Uves  of  his  parents.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  surgeon  ;  he  would  spend  hours  dissecting  the  body 
of  a  mouse.  I  remember  that  he  once  borrowed  a  doll  from 
his  sister  Emma,  and  cut  it  open.  She  hvast  out  crying 
when  she  saw  the  sawdust  streaming  away  from  it,  and 
Bramwell  exclaimed  indignantly, '  Silly  child  I  do  you  think 
you  can  have  an  operation  without  blood  ? ' 
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But  religion  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  children's 
lives.  I  can  tell  you  a  story  which  shows  how  religion  entered 
into  their  thoughts.  My  father,  who  Uved  at  a  Uttle  distance 
from  the  Booths,  was  a  very  old-fashioned  man,  who  smoked 
a  churchwarden  pipe  and  drank  the  general  drink  of  that  day, 
gin  and  water.  One  afternoon  Ballington  Booth  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  when  my  father's  back  was  turned  the  naughty 
boy  drank  up  a  good  deal  of  the  gin  and  water !  Directly 
he  got  home,  he  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where  his 
father  was  working,  and  exclaimed  in  quite  a  frenzy  of 
alarm, '  Papa,  papa,  I've  broken  my  pledge  ! '  It  was  some 
time  before  his  agitation  could  be  dispersed.  I  remember 
anothei  story,  too.  When  the  same  child  had  been  naughty, 
his  father  said  to  him  :  '  Now  would  you  rather  that  I 
prayed  with  you  or  whipped  you  ?  '  Of  course  the  child 
chose  prayer.  Then  the  General  said,  '  We'll  see  what 
prayer  will  do  for  you ;  we'll  try  that  first ;  if  it  doesn't 
make  3rou  a  good  boy  I  shall  whip  you.'  It  might  not  have 
been  a  wise  thing  to  ^ay,  but  the  child  was  sincere,  and  really 
did  pray  to  be  a  good  boy." 

Mrs.  Booth  was  often  unable  at  this  time  to  bear  the 
noise  of  the  children,  and  they  never  played  downstairs 
when  she  had  retired.  But  William  Booth  made  it  a  rule, 
so  far  as  his  engagements  vould  allow,  to  give  to  them  a 
part  of  his  evenings  at  home,  and  the  children  would  come 
charging  into  the  room  for  a  romp  with  their  father.  There 
was  no  set  game,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  although  "  Fox  and 
Geese  "  was  a  favourite,  bu^  a  scrimmage  of  some  kind  was 
the  usual  amusement.  William  Booth  would  lie  full  length 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  smaller  ci'ildren  had  to  try  and  pull 
him  up.  He  loved  to  be  tousled  ;  like  other  men  of  whom 
we  have  heard,  he  delighted  in  having  his  hair  ruffled  and 
his  head  scratched ,  he  would  sit  reading  a  book  with 
complete  absorption,  while  one  of  his  children  sat  upon  the 
arm  of  his  chair  rubbing  his  head. 

"  One  evening,"  says  Miss  Jane  Short,  "  his  daughter 
Emma,  then  about  six,  amused  herself  by  putting  his  long 
hair  into  curl  papers.  She  worked  away  until  the  whole 
head  of  the  General  was  covered  with  Uttle  twists  of  paper — 
such  a  si§^t  you  never  saw  in  yam  life.  And  when  tbe  had 
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finished  her  work,  the  door  opened  and  a  servant  entered 
announcing  a  visitor.  Up  sprang  the  G«ieral.  and  was  all 
but  in  the  hall  when  the  children  flung  themselves  upon  his 
coat-tails  and  dragged  him  back,  screaming  with  laughter. 
You  can  fancy  that  when  the  General  looked  in  the  glass 
he  laughed  too. 

"By  the  way,  I  always  think  it  is  a  good  test  of  a 
man's  character  to  know  what  his  servants  think  of  him  ; 
and  certainly  the  servants  in  Gore  Road  loved,  I  was  going 
to  say  idolised,  the  Booths.  The  General  might  be  harsh 
and  abrupt  at  times,  but  they  could  not  do  enough  for  him, 
and  they  were  never  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  I  remember 
that  sometimes,  after  a  very  exhausting  Sunday,  the  Booths 
would  take  their  breakfast  in  bed,  and  the  maid  used  to 
laug^  quite  frankly  at  the  Goiaal's  appearance  on  these 
occasions.  They  felt  for  him  every  possible  respect,  but 
there  was  no  fear  and  no  servility  in  their  attitude ;  they 
considered  themselves  members  of  the  family,  associated 
themselves  with  its  fortunes,  and  entered  as  heartily  into 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  household  as  into  the  fun 
and  cheerfulness." 

Although  William  Booth  had  an  almost  unreasonable, 
or  at  any  rate  a  Hebraist's  contempt  for  games — hating 
cricket  and  football  as  if  they  were  sins — he  entered  with  a 
boy's  sympathy  into  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sons  for  animals. 
The  garden  at  Gore  Road  was  given  up  to  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  rats,  mice,  and  fowls.  The  boys  owned  these  creatures 
and  ruled  over  them,  but  the  father  drew  almost  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  as  did  the  sons.  He  would  go  round 
the  cages  and  watch  the  feeding.  If  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
that  idea  a  biuning  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
can  be  said  to  ha  ve  a  hobby,  the  hobby  of  William  Booth 
was  this  boyish  dehght  in  the  pets  of  a  back-garden.  His 
sons  consulted  him  in  every  new  venture,  and  he  seems  to 
have  shared  their  excitement  at  every  fresh  addition  to  the 
menagerie.  Bramwell  Booth  remembers  that  his  father 
took  a  particular  interest  in  his  silkworms. 

"  I  don't  think  any  father  could  ever  have  been  prouder 
of  his  children  than  the  General,"  says  Miss  Short.  "  I  am 
quite  certain  that  it  hurt  him  not  to  dress  them  up  in  beautiful 
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clothes.  But  he  insisted  on  simple,  plain,  strong  clothes, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  for  the  sake  of  sett'ng 
an  example.  It  tised  to  make  him  furious  when  he  saw  '  he 
way  in  which  poor  people  wasted  precious  mone^  on  stupid 
finery.  He  wouldn't  even  allow  the  family  to  go  into 
mourning  when  Mrs.  Mumford  died,  sajnng  that  the  London 
poor  ruined  themselves  by  wearing  black  for  a  funeral. 
But  he  longed,  I  know,  to  see  his  children  finely  dressed, 
all  the  same.  I've  heard  him  sr  '  to  them,  '  When  I  get 
you  all  to  heaven,  I'll  deck  v  it  will  be  safe  there.' 
And  once  or  twice  he  succuml  .o  temptation.  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Booth  once, '  Wouldn't  rierbert  look  lovely  in  a  black 
velveteen  suit  with  red  stockings  ?  ' — and  then  I  told  the 
General  that  it  was  shameful  to  dress  such  a  beautiful  child 
in  plain,  ugly  things,  asking  him  whether  the  poor  would  be 
any  worse  off  for  seeing  the  Uttle  child  in  velve*  n.  Well, 
I  got  my  way  for  once ;  but  the  child  only  \.  .the  suit 
two  or  three  times.  I  think  they  carried  this  idea  too  far." 

Another  disastrous  experiment  in  fine  raiment  carried 
with  it  a  religious  conunentary.  Mrs.  Booth  bought  some 
beautiful  silk  for  the  girls'  dresses,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  women  converted  in  the  Mission  for  making-up,  the 
material  being  too  splendid  for  home  manufacture.  Un- 
fortunately the  temptation  of  this  silk  was  too  much  for 
the  Whitechapel  woman,  who  disappeared  with  the  material 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Mrs.  Booth  regarded  this 
disaster  as  a  lesson. 

On  one  occasion  some  very  fine  toys  were  sent  by  rich 
people  for  a  bazaar  which  Mrs.  Booth  was  organizing  in 
East  London.  Miss  Short  suggested  that  the  children  of 
poor  people  would  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  things, 
and  counselled  Mrs.  Booth  to  buy  them  in  for  her  own 
children.  "  But  she  wouldn't  listen  to  me,"  says  Miss 
Short,  "though  I  could  see  that  she  would  have  been 
pleased  to  possess  the  toys  for  her  own  children.  She  said 
they  were  intended  for  ihe  poor,  and  the  poor  must  have 
them ;  and  she  said  that  she  had  no  right  to  upend  money 
on  such  things.  I  never  knew  people  m  my  whole  life  who 
had  such  a  perfect  horror  of  debt.  There  were  times  when 
they  were  exceedingly  poor,  driven,  one  might  say,  for  a 
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sixpence ;  but  never  once  did  they  incur  a  single  debt. 
Mrs.  Booth  told  me  that  she  would  far  rather  starve  than 
owe  a  penny,  and  the  General  held  the  same  views.  They 
were  terribly  strict  where  money  was  concerned." 

With  such  views  on  clothes  it  may  be  guessed  that  the 
Booths  entertained  very  strict  notions  as  to  the  wearing 
of  jewellery.  What  was  their  horror,  then,  when  Ballington 
walked  into  the  room  one  day  at  tea-time  with  a  ring  on 
his  finger— purchased  with  a  shilling  whidi  had  recently 
been  given  to  him.  Some  of  the  astonished  children,  we 
regret  to  chronicle,  set  up  a  shout,  "  Ballington's  a  back- 
slider !  "  and  for  a  mcnnait  a  some  of  confusion  reigned  at 
the  tea-table.  Then  the  voice  of  the  General  was  heard, 
loud,  deadly,  and  authoritative :  "  Silence !  His  mother 
will  deal  with  him  later."  The  meal  proceeded  awkwardly, 
and  when  it  was  over  Ballington  was  closeted  for  some  ten 
minutes  with  his  mother.  "  He  came  out  hou  that  inter- 
view," says  Miss  Short,  "  with  very  red  eyes  a  d  without 
the  ring." 

When  the  last  baby,  Lucy,  was  bom  in  1867,  the  General 
informed  the  other  children  of  this  event  in  the  following 
manner :  "  Now,  Ksten ;  I  have  got  a  wonderfnl  piece  of 
aews  for  you.   God  has  sent  us  a  most  beautiful  pmeat." 
At  once  there  was  a  shout,  "  Is  it  alive  ?  " 
Yes,"  said  the  General ;  "  it's  aHve." 
sit  a  dog?" 
No." 
"  A  donkey?  " 
"  No." 

After  a  few  more  guesses  at  live-stock,  the  General  said, 
with  great  impressiveness. "  It's  a  baby ! " 

There  was  a  shout  of  joy,  an  instant  demand  to  see  the 
newcomer,  and  then  the  children  crept  upstairs  after  their 
father,  on  tiptoe,  and  were  shown  the  baby.  Then  Balling- 
ton said,  "  That's  what  I've  been  praying  for— a  baby  " ; 
but  Miss  Short  is  disposed  to  think  that  for  some  weeks 
Ballington  had  been  praying  industriously  for  a  donkey. 

"  I  must  teU  you."  says  Miss  Short.  "  about  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mumford.  In  those  days  the  Booths  had  not  given 
up  the  Conmmnion  service,  and  towards  the  last,  poor 
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Mrs.  Mumford,  who  had  suffered  untold  agonies  from 
cancer,  asked  that  the  General  should  give  her  the  Sacra- 
ment. I  was  present  then,  as  I  was  also  present  at  her 
death,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  was  affected 
by  the  beautiful  tenderness  of  the  General  on  that 
occasion.  He  made  one  feel  that  the  whole  service  was 
deeply  personal  to  the  poor  dying  woman;  he  put  his 
arm  about  her,  bent  his  face  ckMe  to  hers,  and  said— I 
shall  never  forget  it — '  Take  and  eat  this,  Mother,  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee,'  and, '  Drink  this.  Mother, 
in  remanbrance  that  Christ's  Blood  was  shed  for  thee,' 
and  his  voice,  though  it  trembled  with  tenderness,  was 
strong  with  faith.  I  remember,  too,  how  we  were  all  r«nt 
for  late  one  night,  and  how  Bramwell  and  BalUngton  were 
brought  to  her  bedside.  This  was  the  first  experience 
dther  the  General  or  his  wife  had  had  of  death  in  their 
own  immediate  drcle.  They  were  both  deeply  affected. 
Mrs.  Mumford  desired  to  testify,  and  she  testified  in  a  weak 
and  faltering  voice  to  her  unshaken  faith  in  Christ.  After- 
wards, sinking  back  on  her  pillow  and  closing  her  eyes, 
she  said,  '  Sing.'  The  General  sang  a  hymn  and  told  the 
boys  to  sing  with  him,  saying,  '  Softly,  softly.'  While  we 
sang  that  hymn  very  quietly,  Mrs.  Mumford  relapsed  into 
unconsciousness,  and  iemain«l  unconscious  until  z  o'clock 
the  next  day.  Her  death  was  remarkable.  Mrs.  Booth 
was  kneeling  at  her  side,  holding  her  hand,  and  quite  sud- 
denly Mrs.  Mumford  regained  consdoumess,  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  and  with  a  light  on  her  face  that  was  unearthly, 
exclaimed, '  Kate ! — Jesus ! '  and  was  gone  in  that  moment." 

The  children,  as  one  can  well  imagine,  were  greatly 
agitated  by  this  death  ;  Bramwell,  in  particular,  was  thrown 
into  a  highly  nervous  condition  of  ^ief.  "  I  remember," 
says  Miss  Short,  "  how  he  would  listen  to  no  comfort  from 
any  of  us,  and  how  his  father  had  to  be  fetched,  and  how 
the  General  bounded  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
boy's  bedroom,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  and  comforting 
him  with  a  maternal  tenderness  while  he  explained  the 
Christian  hope  of  union." 

Mrs.  Booth,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  insisted  that 
her  husband  should  be  present  at  the  post-mortem 
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examinatioii  which  followed  Mrs.  Mumford's  death.  This 
examination  wai  made  in  the  intemt  of  medical  idenoe. 

for  the  cancer  from  which  Mrs.  Mumfocd  had  suffered  so 
long  was  of  an  imusual  and  perplexing  character.  Why 
Mrs.  Booth  made  this  stipulation,  unless  it  was  to  ensure 
reverence  for  her  mother's  remains,  cannot  be  imdentood 
by  Miss  Short ;  for,  not  only  was  their  doctor  a  very  sincere 
Christian,  a  man  in  whom  they  all  reposed  an  imbounded 
confidence,  but  she  knew  very  well  that  WiUiam  Booth 
shrank  from  .  \y  distressing  sight,  and  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  support  the  sight  of  pain. 

**  You  could  not  meet  a  man,"  sayi  Miss  Short,  "  whme 
nerves  were  more  tortured  by  the  spectacle  of  suffering. 
Pain,  the  sight  of  p^in  in  others,  made  him  wretched.  He 
wouM  turn  away  from  it,  quite  kck  and  dizzy.  I  am  sure 
it  was  this  horror  of  suffering  that  helped  to  make  him  so 
terribly  in  earnest  as  a  preacher,  for  he  saw  dcirly  that 
sin  b  a  chief  cause  of  nearly  every  form  (rf  pain  and  niffering. 
People  will  never  know  wb».t  ht  oidured  in  the  ilnms  ct 
great  cities." 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mumford,  William 

Booth  was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
contracted  enteric  fever.  In  his  deUcate  state  of  health, 
such  an  illness  was  of  the  gravest  menace,  and  '^r  samt 
time  his  Ufe  hung  upon  a  thr«id.  "  Well,  Sist  Jane," 
he  exclaimed  to  Miss  Short,  who  came  to  visit  hi  \,  "  you 
see  the  lion  chained  at  last."  His  courage,  aad  his  cheer- 
fulness, carried  him  through  this  dangerou*  illness. 

"  He  loved  Mrs.  Mumford  L'  i  son,"  d>s  Miss  Short, 
"  and  he  loved  his  own  mother — ^uch  a  grand-looking  old 
woman,  stately  and  solemn,  very  Jewish  in  {eatnr»— ^th 
a  boy's  love  to  the  last.  One  Sunday,  when  he  was  stajring 
with  them  in  London,  he  preached  a  sermon,  to  a  crowded 
churdi,  on  Peace.  Old  Mrs.  Booth  was  immensdy  proud 
of  him,  and  when  he  returned  she  said  to  him,  '  William, 
you  preached  a  beautiful  sermon.'  He  looked  at  her,  a 
smile  of  roguishness  in  his  tya,  and  said,  '  You've  heard 
your  son  preach ;  how  would  you  Uke  to  hear  him  pray, 
just  as  he  used  to  pray,  when  he  was  a  boy  ?  '  And  there 
and  then  he  dropped  on  his  knees  before  her,  buried  his 
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face  in  her  lap,  and  prayed  with  an  intensity  and  a  force 
that  carried  us  all  away.  In  another  moment  he  was  on 
his  feet,  bright  again,  saying  to  me,  '  Haven't  I  often  told 
yon.  Sister  Jane,  that  the  Booths  are  a  queer  lot  ?  '  Once 
I  said  to  him,  '  Ycu  ought  to  have  been  an  actor,'  and  he 
looked  at  me,  nodded  his  head,  and  laughingly  repUed,  '  I 
shotild  have  made  my  living ! '  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  could  throw  himself  into  almost  anjrthing,  and, 
although  he  thought  his  wife  was  the  better  preacher  for 
certain  audiences,  he  knew  that  he  could  hold  vast  numbers 
of  all  sorts  and  conditicms  spellbound.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  would  have  been  a  great  actor ;  but  oh,  wouldn't 
he  have  been  unhappy  without  religion  !  " 

Miss  Short  cannot  remember  a  single  occasion  on  which 
theological  difficulties,  difficulties  of  faith,  were  discussed 
at  the  Booth  table.  Although  religion  entered  into  every 
detail  of  their  lives,  they  never  spoke— at  any  rate  before 
Miss  Short— of  intellectual  problems,  all  their  difficulties 
lying  in  the  sphere  of  conduct.  To  live  more  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  Girist  spirit,  to  make  other  Christians 
more  earnest,  to  save  sinners  from  temporal  wretchedness 
and  everlasting  damnation— these  were  the  chief  subjects 
of  their  table-talk.  "I  think  it  was  the  suffering  and 
misery  all  about  them,"  says  Miss  Short,  "which  made 
the  General  and  his  wife  stick  t-^  the  simple  elementary 
truths  of  religion.  I  know  this,  that  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  treat  the  Londcm  poor  exactly  like  heathm. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  preach  to  these  poor  people 
about  theology ;  and  the  General,  whose  heart  was  torn 
by  suffering,  centred  himself  on  saving  thar  sools.  I  have 
heard  him  preach  very  beautiful  sermons  on  love,  and  T 
remember  in  particular  a  sermon  on  the  text.  Acquaint  now 
tkysdf  with  Him,  and  be  ai  peace,  which  was  as  gentle  as  it 
was  moving ;  but  he  used  to  say,  whenever  we  praised 
sermons  of  this  kind, '  No ;  the  best  preaching  is  Damnation, 
with  the  Cross  in  the  middle  of  it.*  Experience  had  taught 
him  that.  The  heathen  poor  had  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger  before  they  could  shake  off  their  spiritual 
torpor,  and  even  desire  immortal  hapinness.  I  don't  think 
his  thoughts  evw  wandered  very  far  fnm  that  centre  of 
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religion.   He  believed  that  the  Bibk  was  the  inspired 

Word  of  God ;  and  in  the  Bible  he  found  that  the  injunc- 
tion to  repent  preceded  the  invitation  to  holiness.  No  one 
in  his  house  questioned  for  a  single  moment,  or  in  any 
respect,  the  truth  of  the  Bible." 

As  an  example  of  the  harrowing  effect  produced  upon 
William  Booth's  mind  by  the  destitution  and  depravity  of 
London,  Miss  Short  relates  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas 
Day  she  spent  in  his  home.  "  The  General/'  she  says, 
"luid  determined  that  the  children  should  have  a 
thoroughly  happy  old-fashioned  Christmas,  and  for  a  week 
beforehand  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  great  family 
festival.  The  children  were  full  of  excitement,  their  father 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  I  really  thoxight 
it  would  be  a  day  of  the  piirest  happiness.  But  when  the 
General  returned  from  his  preaching  in  Whitechapel  on 
Christmas  morning,  he  was  pale,  haggard,  and  morose. 
He  did  his  best  to  enter  into  the  children's  fun  and  frolic, 
but  it  was  no  use ;  he  kept  relapsing  into  silence  and  gloom. 
He  looked  dreadfully  white  and  dniwn,  just  as  if  he  wen 
ill  or  harassed  by  some  grievous  worry.  And  then  suddenly 
he  burst  out,  '  I'll  never  have  a  Christmas  Day  like  this 
again  t '  and,  getting  on  his  feet  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  like  a  caged  Uon,  he  told  us  of  the  sights  he  had 
seen  that  momiog  in  Whitechapel,  indignantly  saying, 
'  The  poor  have  nothing  but  the  pubUc-house — ^nothing  but 
the  public-house  I '  I  remembered  how  he  had  once  stopped 
me  at  every  pubUc-house  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  pointing 
to  the  young  men  and  the  yoimg  women  who  crowded 
the  different  bars,  exclaiming,  'Look  at  that! — look  at 
it  I— enough  to  make  the  argels  weep ! '  Sights  of  this 
kind,  which  other  people  would  see  and  regret,  seemed  to 
stab  him  to  the  heturt ;  otfaor  peofde  onfy  saw  the  drinking, 
he  saw  the  poverty,  the  misery,  the  disease,  and  the  godless- 
ness  behind  it ;  the  sins  of  London  didn't  shock  him,  they 
seemed  to  tear  at  his  heart  with  daws  that  drew  bk)od. 
Well,  he  was  true  to  his  word.  That  Christmas  Day  was 
the  last  Christmas  Day  the  Booth  family  ever  spent  to- 
gether. On  the  f(dkming  QuistmasDay  we  woe  scattered 
in  the  slums  distributing  plum-puddings.  I  remember  that 
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we  thought  the  Mission  a  very  great  affair  because  we  gave 

away  150  puddings!  How  little  any  of  us  foresaw  the 
future.  Last  year  the  Army  distributed  30,000  puddings 
in  London  akne !  All  the  same,  our  little  gift  of  150, 
many  of  them  made  in  the  kitchen  at  Gore  Road,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Salvation  Army's  Christmas  Day.  The 
General  said  to  me  one  day,  after  a  prayer  meeting,  at 
which  some  of  the  recipients  had  been  blessed, '  Sister  Jane, 
the  Lord  accepted  our  puddings.'  " 

Distressed  as  he  was  by  the  penury  and  degradation 
of  East  London,  William  Booth  was  never  morose  when 
working  to  change  the  souls  of  men.  Miss  Short  says  he 
would  carry  a  meeting  before  him  by  his  humoxu'  and  his 
hopefulness ;  and  the  more  miserable  and  broken-hearted 
his  audience,  the  more  cheerfulness  he  put  into  his  methods. 
She  remembers  that  he  was  preaching  once  in  a  hall  for 
the  first  time  under  a  sounding-board — a  very  heavy  and 
clumsy  contrivance  which  hung  just  over  his  head.  At 
the  end  of  his  address  he  invited  men  to  come  and  testify 
on  the  platform,  adding,  "  But  only  those  who  are  really 
saved  had  better  come,  for" — pointing  to  the  sounding- 
board,  "it  may  mean  death."  It  was  such  remarks  as 
this,  startling  in  those  days,  whidi  endeared  him  to  his 
rough  audiences,  who  were  sharply  sasfadons  of  sancti- 
moniousness. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  still  a  trifle  clerical,  for  on  one 

occasion  when  a  converted  navvy  desired  to  preach,  he 
insisted  that  the  man  should  wear  a  black  suit  of  clothes, 
and  actually  gave  the  convert  his  only  other  suit,  frock 
coat  and  all,  in  which  the  new  preacher  cut  a  sufficiently 
comical  figure.  It  will  be  explained  later  on  that  only 
after  many  rebuffs  from  the  Churches  did  he  strike  out  on 
those  original  lines  which  culminated  in  the  Salvation 
Army. 

His  great  secret  of  success.  Miss  Short  is  quite  certain, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  enormous  influence  of  love  and 
kindness  in  deaUng  with  fallen  humanity.  Very  early  in 
those  first  years  in  London,  he  showed  boundless  compassion 
to  a  man  sunk  in  misery  and  sin,  hunting  his  soul  with 
tlw  "  c^berate  speed,  majestic  instaa^  "  (rf  the  Hom^ 
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of  Heaven.  And  when  the  man  yielded  at  last,  it  was  with 
the  astonished  exclamation,  "  Love  and  kindness  1  Then 
there  really  is  a  God." 

"  There  were  many  disappointmmts/'  says  Miss  Short, 
"  some  of  them  enough  to  embitter  any  man  ;  but  he  never 
lost  heart,  although  these  disappointments  caused  him 
dreadful  pain  at  the  time.  One  of  his  evangelists  went 
wrong,  and  for  days  he  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  sorrow  caused  by  this  fall.  Then  there  was  a  young 
man  who  worked  for  him,  and  wh<»n  he  loved,  a  young 
man  with  what  you  might  call  a  story-book  face — so  hand- 
some, heroic,  and  pure.  One  day  they  came  and  told  the 
General  that  this  young  man  was  in  the  London  Hospital 
with  a  serious  injury  to  his  spine ;  although  he  shrank 
from  seeing  this  friend  in  pain,  he  posted  oil  at  once,  and 
when  he  arrived  it  was  to  hear  a  confession  of  embezzlement. 
He  knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  before  the  whole  ward,  and 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  that  young  man,  his  own  heart 
utterly  miserable.  But  in  this  case  he  was  made  happy  by 
the  restoration  of  the  injured  youth,  who  took  his  advice, 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  crime,  and  repaid  every  penny 
of  the  money.  That,  as  you  probably  know,  was  one  of 
the  Goieral's  strictest  rules.  Repentance  meant  confession 
and  restoration.  This  teaching  sent  many  a  man  to  prison 
whose  crime  would  never  have  been  discovered,  and  many 
more  he  sent  to  the  employers,  often  going  with  them,  to 
confess  the  sins  of  which  they  had  been  guilty." 

Of  his  stem  honesty  with  himself  Miss  Short  does  not 
entortain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  "  Yon  can  see  how 
honest  he  was  by  his  relations  with  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  the 
very  rich  AustraUan  living  in  Tunbridge  Wells  who  came 
under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Booth's  preaching.  I  can  distinctly 
remember  the  joy  and  the  hope  with  which  the  General 
set  out  on  one  of  his  journeys  to  Dunorlan,  Mr.  Reed's 
beautiful  place  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  believing  that  he  would 
come  back  with  hundreds  of  poimds  towards  the  three 
thousand  he  was  striving  to  raise  for  a  Mission  Hall.  But 
he  came  back,  instead,  utterly  depressed ;  indeed,  I  think 
that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw  him  really 
dejected.  And  why  was  this  ?  It  was  just  because  the 
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religious  people  surrounding  Mr.  Reed,  and  who  crowded 
the  park  to  hear  the  Whitechapel  missionary  preach,  were 
such  '  poor  stuff.'  I  remember  how  the  General  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  muttering,  '  I  want  men ! — I  want 
men  ! '  He  doubted  all  religion  that  made  people  soft  and 
selfish.  He  was  very  suspicious  of  any  rehgion  which  did 
not  inictify  into  work  for  others.  The  people  he  met  that 
day  thought  too  much  of  dogma  and  too  little  of  Christian 
service — they  didn't  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  saving 
of  lost  souls.  Mr.  Reed  offered  the  General  a  lot  of  mop^y, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  a  smtable  site  in  East  London, 
and  a  fine  hall  that  was  to  cost  something  like  seven 
thousand  pounds.  But  after  making  this  splendid  offer, 
which  took  the  General's  breath  away,  Mr.  Reed  explained 
that  the  Mission  in  future  must  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
of  which  he  approved,  making  it  quite  clear  that  he  expected 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  General.^  A  weaker  man 
than  the  General  might  have  been  tempted  to  accept  this 
splmdid  gift  on  any  terms,  but  the  General  was  far  too 
honest  a  man  to  prevaricate  for  a  moment.  He  rejected 
the  offer.  I'  -  refused  to  put  himself  under  the  dominion 
of  a  sect.  But  I  really  think  he  was  more  dejected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Christianity  he  encountered  in  Tunbridge 
Wells  than  by  the  loss  of  this  tremendously  large  sum 
of  money.  He  kept  on  saying,  '  I  want  men  I — I  want 
men ! ' " 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  the  character  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  William  Booth  in  East  London, 
and  which  made  him  even  think  of  abandoning  the  Mission. 
For  the  present  we  will  conclude  this  accoimt  of  the  Booths' 
domestic  Ufe  with  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
father's  relations  with  his  children. 

It  would  be  possible,  perhaps,  for  an  unscrupulous 
writer  in  years  to  come,  when  witnesses  for  the  defence 
are  dead,  to  accuse  WiUiam  Booth  of  something  like  harsh- 
ness towards  his  children ;  to  suggest,  at  any  rate,  that  he 

'  Another  of  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Reed,  not  mentioned  by  Miss  Jane 
Short,  was  that  William  Booth  should  settle  permanently  in  Hast  London 
and  not  roam  about,  and  in  that  event  he  would  settle  a  generous  sum  upon 
him  and  Mrs.  Booth.  He  was  a  liberal  and  earnest  man,  but  he  liked 
apparently  to  exerciae  aatbority. 
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was  a  man  who  preached  one  life  in  the  pulpit  and  did 
not  quite  practise  it  in  his  home.  We  do  not  pretend  for 
a  moment  that  he  was  faultless:  we  readily  deplore  in 
him  the  absence  of  some  of  those  refinements  of  nature 
which  are  the  marks  of  geniiine  sainthood;  he  was  not 
perhaps  as  genile  as  we  could  wish  a  hero  of  t.  ligion  to  be ; 
he  lacked  something  of  that  fathomless  huii.ility,  that 
unbounded  reverence  for  childhood,  and  that  inexhaustible 
tolerance  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  which  endear 
the  hoUest  of  men  to  the  affections  of  mortalfiy. 

But  enough  has  been  said  in  this  place  to  prevent  his 
exhibition,  even  with  these  faults,  as  anything  but  a  true 
and  affectionate  father.  He  was  not  one  thing  in  the 
pulpit  and  another  in  his  home ;  he  was  never  in  such 
a  relation  to  his  children  as  made  them  distrust  or  fear 
him.  Those  occasional  explosions  which  characterized  him 
all  through  Ufe,  and  which  malignity  might  exaggerate,  were 
never  taken  very  seriously  either  by  his  children  or  by 
his  followers.  They  sprang  from  physical  disabilitira,  from 
djrspepsia,  and  from  the  attacks  of  neuralgia  which  re- 
peatedly racked  his  nerves;  and  they  were  short-lived. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  sulked.  Suddenly  he  would 
blaze  into  anger,  with  all  the  appearance  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion, and  at  the  next  moment  he  would  be  laiighing  at 
himself,  or  rallying  with  generous  humour  the  victim  of  his 
reproof. 

Bramwell  Booth,  whose  reverence  for  his  father  is  well 
known,  and  on  whom  that  father  leaned  e  briost  alone  in  the 
years  of  his  widoweiiiood,  is  honest  and  feartess  enough  to 
say  that  he  considers  his  father  dia  thrash  'lim  on  several 
occasions  without  justice.  At  the  same  time  he  scoffs 
out  of  hearing  the  least  suggestion  that  his  father  was 
despotic  or  unkind.  "  We  adored  him  !  "  he  exclaims  ; 
"  every  one  of  us ;  and,  even  when  we  sulked,  we  were 
al¥rays  longing  for  his  forgiveness." 

Miss  Short's  testimony  is  to  the  like  effect.  "  When 
the  elder  children  were  in  trouble  it  was  usually  to  their 
father,  not  to  their  mother,  that  they  woxild  go.  X 
remember  one  day  that  Emma  had  a  bad  fit,  after  squashing 
a  finger  very  badly  in  one  of  the  doors ;  she  lay  sobbing 
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on  the  floor,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  till  her  father  rushed 
upstairs,  threw  himself  on  the  floor  beside  her,  gathered 
her  into  his  arms,  and  mothered  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  wonum.  He  was  impatient  with  them  at  times,  parti- 
cularly when  he  was  bowed  down  by  worries,  but  he  loved 
them  most  dearly.  One  day  he  was  dictating  a  number 
of  letters  to  me  in  his  room,  when  one  of  the  girls  entered, 
went  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to  practise  her  scales. 
Mrs.  Booth  was  lying  down  in  the  next  room,  ill  and 
nervous.  He  jumped  up,  seized  the  child  in  his  hands, 
rated  her  soundly  for  not  thinking  of  her  mother,  and  then 
pushed  her  sharply  out  of  the  room.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  distinctly  angry,  and  it  pained  me  to  see  the  child 
treated  so  roughly.  But  a  minute  or  two  afterwards 
Mrs.  Booth  entered  the  room.  '  Wilham,'  she  said  rer'-oach- 
fully,  '  it  was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,  but  I  am  sorry 

you  should  '   In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  with 

his  arms  round  her,  and  I  sUpped  from  the  room.  He  could 
repent  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  child." 

No  one,  says  Miss  Short,  can  possibly  understand  William 
Booth  who  does  not  reaUze  that  he  was  of  a  most  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  nature.  "  I  have  never  met  any  one," 
she  declares,  "  who  could  compare  with  him  in  any  way  in 
this  respect.  And  as  he  was  an  extraordinarily  pure  man, 
loathing  and  abominating  anything  that  was  the  least 
coarse — his  purity  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul  struck  me 
greatly — you  can  see  that  the  force  of  his  nature  would 
drive  him  furiously  through  the  day's  work.  He  was 
alwajrs  facing  in  the  one  direction.  The  day  could  never 
be  toe  long  for  what  he  had  to  do.  And  nobody,  I'm 
afraid,  couid  ever  be  quick  enough  and  intelligent  enough 
to  keep  up  with  him.  I  know  that  he  broke  me  down  I 
Mrs.  Booth  herself  warned  me  on  several  occasions  that 
if  I  let  him  he  would  kill  me  ;  and  indeed  I  had  to  go  away 
at  last,  and  take  a  long  sea  voyage,  to  recover  even  a 
fraction  of  my  former  health." 

One  of  the  early  memories  shared  by  Miss  Short  and 
Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  concerns  William  Booth's  love  of 
»nging.  They  both  told  me  that  he  seldcmi  ran  upstairs, 
and  apparently  he  never  walked  upstairs  when  he  could 
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help  it,  without  singing,  and  that  while  he  was  dressing 

in  the  morning  they  would  often  hear  him  singing  at  the 
lop  of  his  voice.  Mrs.  Booth  understood  nothing  of  music, 
but  William  Booth  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was 
singing,  and  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  joys  in  life  that  all 
his  children  were  musical,  some  of  them  being  among  the 
first  composers  of  Salvation  Army  music. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  FISST  IX>NDON  MISSION 
1865-X868 

William  Booth,  describiiig  his  mission  in  Th*  Christum. 

in  1865,  wrote : 

The  moral  degradation  and  sfnritual  destitution  of  the  teeming 
popoUtitm  of  the  East  of  Lcmdon  are  sobjects  with  which  the 
Christians  of  the  metropoUs  are  perfectly  conversant.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  worldng-da^es  never  cross  the  threshold 
of  chorch  or  chapel,  but  loiter  away  the  Sabbath  in  idleness, 
spending  it  in  pleasure-seeking  or  some  kind  of  money-making 
traffic.  Consequently,  tens  of  thousands  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel ;  and,  as  they  will  not  attend  the  means  ordinarily 
used  for  making  known  the  love  of  God  towards  titem,  it  is 
evident  that  if  they  are  to  be  reached  extrsordinaiy  metlMKlf 
must  be  employed. 

This  announcement  was  made  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  an  irr^[ular  mission  in  Whitecfaapel,  to  the 
holding  of  which  he  had  been  invited  by  a  firm  of  publishers, 
Messrs.  Stabb  &  Chase.  Services  of  a  revival  character 
were  held  first  in  an  old  tent  erected  <m  the  Quakers' 
burying-ground  in  Thomas  Street,  and  afterwards  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  From  the  outset  Jiese 
services  were  well  attended,  and  scarcely  a  meeting  passed 
without  several  conversions — conversions  which  must  have 
acquainted  William  Booth  with  the  strange  character  of 
the  East  London  whirlpool,  since  they  were  representative 
of  nearly  every  class  in  the  community. 

It  yriJl  be  observed  that  he  ^>eaks  in  this  announcement 
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of  the  moral  d^ndat^  and  the  tpirUmU  dettitution  of 

East  London.  There  is  not  one  word,  not  a  hint  anywhere, 
of  the  tconomic  degradation  and  the  physical  destitution 
which  are  only  too  often  the  direct  causes  of  s^ririttial  torpor. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  London,  it  is  quite  clear, 
WilUam  Booth  had  one  remedy,  and  only  one  remedy,  for 
the  distresses  of  mankind,  and  that  the  Gospel.  Shocked 
as  he  was  by  the  ugliness,  the  misery,  the  grinding  poverty 
of  Whitechapel,  his  vision  failed  at  this  time  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  immense  quagmire.  He  was 
jot  lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  poor,  but  he  believed — 
and,  of  course,  in  one  sense  he  was  profoundly  right — that 
faith  in  God,  confidence  in  God,  and  hope  of  everlasting 
felicity  were  the  sovran  healing  of  all  humanity's  distress. 
It  was  not  until  later  in  his  life  that  he  realized  how 
economic  conditions  can  so  oppress  and  bear  upon  the  soul 
that  its  natural  functions  of  love,  worship,  and  aspiratioa 
may  be  almost  completely  inhibited.  But  even  when  he 
did  come  to  this  apprehension,  even  when  he  was  hot-foot 
among  the  aodal  reformers,  he  remained  in  neariy  every 
essential  a  conservative,  and  never  ceased  to  lay  his  supreme 
emphasis  on  conversion  as  the  cure  of  individual  sorrow 
and  of  social  disorder. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  this  very  concentration 
of  purpose,  this  intense  singleness  of  view,  this  consum- 
ing one-ideaness  of  soul,  which  made  William  Booth  so 
successful  as  a  preacher  of  personal  religion.  For  he 
differed  from  other  Hebraists  in  the  depth  and  warmth  of 
his  human  sympathy,  so  that  while  he  was  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  political  question  he  was  all  eyes  and  all  ears  for 
the  sufferings  of  humanity.  He  had  nothing  but  Christ 
to  give  to  those  who  suffered,  but  this  Christ  was  given 
with  an  eagerness  and  a  pasdon  infinitely  more  conv^dng 
to  democracy  than  the  millennial  promises  of  the  politician. 
He  was  a  preacher  because  he  truly  and  earnestly  loved 
his  fellow-men ;  and  he  i»actised,  so  far  as  his  slender  means 
would  allow,  the  charity  he  preached. 

The  character  of  the  man  as  a  preacher,  and  his  personal 
attraction,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  account  of  diis  East 
Londmi  Ifisslcm  which  I  have  been  fortunate  to  obtain  frcnn 
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his  first  London  convert,  an  old  Irishman,  who  acted  for  a 
eomiderable  time  as  an  official  in  the  movement. 

I  called  upon  this  veteran  at  a  house  in  Lancing,  half 
nursing  home  and  half  boarding  establishment,  where  he 
was  recovering  from  the  after  effects  of  an  operation. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  a  prize-fighter, 
and  in  those  days  we  fought  in  a  twenty-one-foot  ring, 
not  a  sixteen-foot  ring,  so  that  a  man  had  to  be  smart  to  hold 
his  own  with  a  quick  fighter.   It  was  because  I  was  as 
smart  as  the  wind  that  I  bested  what  I  took  on.   We  used 
to  fl^t  at  the  back  of  The  BHnd  Beggar  pubUc-house,  and 
it  was  there,  forty-eight  years  ago.  that  a  match  had  been 
arranged  between  me  and  another  Irishman  nMned 
FitzGerald,  the  finest  man  as  ever  walked  the  streets  of 
Whitechapd.  There  had  been  a  Wt  of  a  chip  between 
us  over  our  winnings,  and  the  fi^^t  was  to  be  a  big  one. 
WeU,  one  morning  I  was  walking  towards  the  pubHc-house, 
bttt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  just  stroUing  along 
with  my  hands  in  my  pocket,  when  I  came  across  General 
Booth  for  the  firet  time  in  my  life.   I  met  him  promis- 
cuously. That  was  on  the  26th  July,  1865.   I  looked 
at  him.   He  looked  at  me.   Something  in  the  man's 
external  appearance  took  hold  of  me  then  and  there.  I 
stopped  dead  in  the  street,  looking  at  him ;  and  he  stopped, 
too,  looking  at  me.   h'  first  I  thought  he  was  going  to  ask 
me  the  way  somewheio.   I  could  see  he  was  a  minister, 
for  he  wore  a  ^te  choker  and  a  tall  hat,  and  I  thought 
he  was  strange  to  the  place.   But,  after  he  had  looked  at 
me  a  long  whUe,  says  he  very  sadly,  '  I'm  looking  for 
work.'  I  was  taken  aback.   '  I've  got  no  place,'  says  he, 
'  to  put  my  head  in.'   I  got  hold  of  some  coins  in  my 
pocket,  and  was  just  going  to  offer  them  to  him,  when  he 
pointed  to '  the  boys '  outade  the  pubHc-house  just  opposite, 
a  great  crowd  of  them,  and  says  he,  '  Look  at  those  men," 
he  says;  'look  at  them !— forgotten  by  God  and  man. 
Why  should  I  be  looking  for  work  ?  There's  my  work, 
over  there,  looking  for  me.   But  I've  got  no  place,'  he  says, 
•  where  I  can  put  my  head  in.'   '  You're  right,  sir,'  I  said ; 
'  those  men  are  forgotten  by  God  and  man,  and  if  you  can 
do  any^ing  for  them  'twould  be  a  great  work.'  And  what 
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made  me  aay  that  ?  Sure,  it  was  just  the  man's  external 

appearance.  He  was  the  finest -looking  gentleman  ever 
you  saw — white-faced,  dark-eyed,  and  a  great  black  beard 
over  his  chest ;  tore  there  was  something  strange  about  him 
that  lai'l  a  hold  on  a  man.  Well,  he  told  me  he  was 
preaching  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  asked  me  to  come 
and  hear  him,  and  bring  some  of  tlM  boys  along  with  me ; 
and  I  promised  that  I  would." 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  whether  the  preacher  did  not 
say  anything  at  that  first  interview  which  accmmted  in 
some  measure  for  this  instant  effect  upon  his  mind.  But 
again  and  again  he  protested  that  "  it  was  just  the  man's 
external  appearance,"  hinting  of  some  ghostly  emanati<», 
or  psychic  influence,  which  laid  a  spell  upon  his  senses. 
"  I  felt  I  could  do  just  anything  for  that  fine-looking 
gentleman." 

Then  he  proceeded,  "  On  the  next  day  I  was  to  fight 
FitzGerald.  I  said  to  myself,  '  This'U  be  the  last  fight  of 
your  life,'  for  I  was  still  thinking  of  the  minister ;  and 
I'll  tell  yon  the  candid  truth  now  that  it's  over-past,  as  I 
stripped  that  morning  I  thought  FitzGerald  would  kill  me. 
He  was  a  terrible  man,  taller  altogether  than  me,  and 
fierce  with  it,  and  proud,  too.  But  1m  gave  up,  Hke  an  old 
woman,  after  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Although  I'd 
beaten  him,  and  all  the  boys  were  making  a  hero  of  me, 
I  didn't  want  ever  to  fight  again,  and  as  soon  as  I  conld  I 
went  off  to  the  Mile  End  Waste,  where  Mr.  Booth  was 
preaching.  Well,  I  think  he  was  the  most  impetuous  man 
I  ever  met.  There  he  was  holding  forth,  surrounded  by  the 
blackguards  of  Whitechapel,  who  in  them  days  were  the 
greatest  vagabonds  you  could  meet  anywhere  on  God's 
earth.  Some  were  mocking,  and  some  were  laugliing; 
but  Mr.  Booth  he  shouted  at  them  finely,  and  then  gave 
out  a  h3mm,  and  led  the  singing  till  he  just  drowned  their 
noises,  or  nearly  so.  Then  I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  walked 
round  the  ring  instead  of  joining  in  the  revelry,  and  in 
two  minutes  all  those  blackguards  were  as  quiet  as  lambs. 
Well,  when  the  meeting  was  over  Mr.  Booth  linked  hold 
of  me,  and,  said  he,  '  How  did  you  do  it  ? '  I  told  him 
that  there  were  better  men  than  me  in  the  crowd,  but  that 
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my  nitiowdity  covered  a  Wt  of  that,  for  they  all  knew  an 
Irishman  would  fight.   Then  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 
'  You're  not  happy ;  you  know  you're  not  happy.'  '  What 
reasoi^  is  that  ? '  I  asked.  '  You'U  perish  like  a  dog.'  be 
said  ;  '  you're  living  for  the  devil,  and  the  devil  will  have 
you  '   I  answered :  '  Who  made  a  prophet  of  you  ?  *  He 
says, '  My  Father  in  Heaven.'  I  cast  down  my  eyes  at  that. 
Then  he  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  says  he.  '  I'll 
make  a  man  of  you  yet.'  And  not  very  long  after  that  he 
had  me  down  at  the  penitent-fonn  after  one  of  Ms  sermfms 
in  the  Tent,  and  he  came  to  me,  put  his  arm  round  me, 
and  says  he  in  my  ear, '  You're  not  happy !  '—so  that  Ihad 
to  cry  out  it  was  true,  for  I  was  everything  vile,  cmttaminat- 
ing,  and  diaboUeal.  Then  he  prayed  with  me,  and  tftei^ 
wards  I  was  converted.  I  got  up  from  my  kneet  ready 
to  die  for  that  man." 

I  asked  him  if  he  began  from  that  moment  to  work  for 

the  Mission. 

"  Work  I  "  he  exclaimed.   "  I  became  manager  of  the 

Soup  Kitchen ! " 

He  told  me  that  WilUam  Booth  never  spared  any  man 
who  worked  for  iiim,  and  that  during  those  first  years  of 
service  he  was  not  only  manager  of  the  food  distribution, 
but  took  the  meetings  in  the  slums  of  Shoreditch  ("  for  I 
was  a  bit  of  a  rough  myself"),  acted  as  coachman  to 
Mrs.  Booth— wh  was  terribly  nervous  of  driving  about 
London— and  was  "more  or  less"  the  first  lay  secretary 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

"  Every  day  for  seven  years,"  he  said,  perhaps  lettini^ 
his  imagination  go  a  Uttle,  "  I  was  with  the  General  or  the 
General  was  with  me.  We  had  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  shack  for 
an  office  and  for  dinner  there  was  always  a  piece  of  steak 
or  a  mutton  diop— he  hadn't  got  into  opulence  then— 
which  we  shared  together.  He'd  preach  three  times  a  day 
on  that  bit  of  meat.  I  was  glad  when  he  wasn't  there,  for 
then  I  had  the  chop  or  the  steak  to  myself !  He  was  a 
hard  man,  though,  the  General  was.  I  remember  one  tune 
there  was  some  groups  taken,  and  I  said  to  him, '  I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  them  groups.'  '  You  shall,'  said  he. 
A  month  later  I  said  to  him,  '  You  haven't  given  me  one 
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of  them  groups  yet.'  He  turacd  round  on  me  sharp,  and 
tays  he,  '  Why  don't  you  buy  one  ? '  I  told  him  straight 
that  I'd  worked  for  him  night  and  day,  and  I  thoni^t  it 
would  be  only  decent  for  him  to  give  me  one  of  the  groups. 
He  laughed  at  that,  and  turning  to  one  of  the  others  who 
was  pretent,  he  says, '  Oh,  give  him  one,  if  he  wmi't  pay  for 
it.'   Bat  you  couldn't  be  angry  with  him." 

I  atkad  him  if  he  himself  figured  in  this  group. 

"  Oh,  BO  I "  he  exchdmed.  "  Sure  it  was  just  a  group 
of  the  General  by  himself  ." 

He  told  me  how  the  General  prophesied  the  ruin  of  his 
married  life.  "  I  was  ahrayi  one  to  love  money,"  he  fays 
very  honestly,  "  and  I  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  had 
a  fortune  of  £500.  When  I  told  the  General  that  I  wanted 

to  get  married,  he  said  to  me, '  Brother  M  ,  it'i  money 

jrou're  marrying  for,  not  love.'  " 

"  Was  that  true  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  It  was  true.  Then  the  General  said,  '  You'll  lose  it 
an,  every  penny.'  And  that  was  true,  too.  It  was  a 
strange  prophecy.  My  poor  wife  died  hungry,  though  it 
was  not  for  want  of  money.  She  couldn't  eat  a  thing. 
She  died  of  hunger.  But  I  had  hwt  every  penny  of  her 
fortune  all  the  same." 

He  told  us  that  he  went  into  the  business  of  an  estate 
agent  in  the  nmth  of  Lon&m,  remaining  a  Sal.ationist. 
"  I've  bought  and  sold  houses  for  years,"  he  said  '  and 
now  I  do  no  work,  for  my  employers  have  pensioned 
me  off.  The  last  house  I  acid  was  the  wbcie  of  Muswell 
Hill,"  he  concluded  iwoudly,  ai^  I  did  iM)t  press  for  an 
explanation. 

It  is  a  curions  reflection  that  the  personal  influence  of 

William  Booth  has  remained  with  this  old  man  all  his  life. 
He  underwent  a  very  serious  operation  in  1913,  and  he 
was  visited  in  hospital  by  many  ministers  of  religion  but 
by  no  Salvationist.  This  seems  to  have  angered  him.  "  I 
said  to  myself,"  he  relates,  "  that  I'd  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Army ;  if  that  was  all  they  cared  for  me,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  service,  sore  I'd  be  better  without  them." 
And  then  he  smiles,  and  uses  a  charming  phrase,  "Ah, 
but  I  wasn't  as  bad  as  my  mind  I  "   The  trouble  was  cleared 
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up,  and  when  he  left  the  h(»iHtal  it  was  as  a  faithful 

Salvationist.  "  I'm  told,"  he  says  proudly,  "  that  General 
Bramwell  Booth  heard  of  my  feelings,  and  said  to  one  of  the 
Officers  at  Headquarters, '  We'll  get  him  back.'  God  bless 
you,  he  knew  I  couldn't  desert !  " 

This  old  man's  testimony  tc  the  earnestness  and 
passionate  sympathy  of  William  Booth  is  worth  recording  : 
"  It  was  the  poor  people  he  looked  for  from  start  to  finish. 
If  he  worked  other  people  hard,  he  worked  harder  himself. 
All  day  long  he  was  at  it,  preaching,  praying,  singing, 
writing,  talking,  journeying — always  for  the  poor.  There 
was  never  a  man  like  him  for  that." 

And  he  speaks,  too,  with  affection  of  Mrs.  Booth,  though 
her  extreme  timidity  seems  to  have  left  him  with  a  source 
of  continual  amusement.  "  She  wore  the  most  consecutive 
dress  ever  I  saw  on  a  woman,"  he  says ;  "  and  she'd  look 
at  you  in  a  queer  way,  smiling  out  of  her  eyes,  and  talk  to 
you  as  if  you  were  something  of  a  child.  I'd  drive  her  to 
meetings,  hand  the  horse  and  carriage  over,  and  go  inside 

with  her.  '  Brother  M  ,'  she'd  say  to  me, '  remember  I 

want  you  to  keep  the  Devil  out  of  this  meeting.'  And  many 
times  the  only  way  I  could  keep  the  Devil  out  was  by  throw- 
ing him  out,  for  Mrs.  Booth  would  go  to  some  queer  black- 
guard places,  same  as  the  General.  She  was  always  very 
gentle  and  quiet  in  her  preaching,  but  the  General  was  the 
most  impetuous  man  I  ever  met.  It  seemed  as  if  he'd  tear 
the  soul  out  of  your  body.  And  then  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
there'd  be  a  bit  that  would  make  you  want  to  cry,  or  a  tale 
that  would  set  you  laughing  fit  to  burst.  But  ah  the  time 
you  telt  that  he  wanted  to  save  your  soul.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that." 

The  accoimt  which  Mrs.  Booth  gave  of  the  origin  of  the 
mission  to  East  London  tallies  with  that  of  the  old  Irishman. 
"  I  remember  well,"  she  said,  "  when  the  General  decided 
finally  to  give  up  the  evangeUstic  hfe  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  salvation  of  the  East  Enders.  He  had  come  home  bom 
the  meeting  one  night,  tired  out  as  usual.  It  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Flinging  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  he  said  to  me, '  Oh  t  Kate,  as  I  passed  by  the  doors 
of  the  flaming  gin-palaces  to-night,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  vmce 
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sounding  in  my  ears,  "  Where  can  you  go  and  find  such 
heathen  as  these,  and  where  is  there  so  great  a  need  for 
your  labours  ?  "  And  I  felt  as  though  I  ought  at  every 
cost  to  !-.top  and  preach  to  those  East  End  multitudes.' 
I  remember  the  emotion  that  this  produced  in  my  mind. 
I  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  the  Devil  whispered  to  me, 
'This  means  another  new  departure  —  another  start  in 
life.'  The  question  of  our  support  constituted  a  serious 
difficulty.  Hitherto  we  had  been  able  to  meet  our  expenses 
by  the  collections  which  we  had  made  from  our  more  re- 
spectable audiences.  But  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
we  could  do  so  among  the  poverty-stricken  East  Enders. 
We  had  not  then  the  measure  of  light  upon  this  subject 
which  subsequmt  events  afforded,  and  we  were  afraid  evoi 
to  ask  for  a  collection  in  such  a  locaUty.  Nevertheless,  I 
did  not  answer  discouragingly.  After  a  momentary  pause 
for  thought  and  prayer,  I  replied,  '  Well,  if  you  feel  you 
ought  to  stay,  stay.  We  have  trusted  the  Lord  once  for 
our  support,  and  we  can  trust  Him  again.'  There  was  not 
in  our  minds,  at  the  time  we  came  to  this  decision,  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  marvellous  work  which  has  since  spnu^ 
into  existence." 

WilUam  Booth  himself  has  given  the  following  account 
of  this  fresh  movement  in  his  life :  "I  saw  multitudes  of 
my  fellow-creatures  not  only  without  God  and  hope,  but 
simk  in  the  most  desperate  forms  of  wickedness  and  misery 
that  can  be  omceived.  I  went  out  and  looked  on  the 
wretched  sons  and  daughters  of  debauchery  and  vice  and 
crime  who  were  all  about  me.  The  drunkenness,  and 
harlotry,  and  pauperism,  and  slumdom,  and  blasi^emy,  and 
infidelity  of  these  crowds  had  a  fascination  for  me.  ...  I 
not  only  saw  but  compassionated  the  people  sunk  in  the 
sin  and  wretchedness  that  I  beheld,  and  the  everlasting  woe 
that  I  knew  must  follow." 

It  will  be  seen  both  from  these  accounts  and  from  that 
of  the  old  Irishman  already  quoted,  that  it  was  the  spectacle 
of  sin  and  suffering  which  moved  William  Booth  to  his 
decision.  The  incessant  degradation  and  the  multiplied 
misery  of  East  Londtm  were  to  him  like  veritable  and  heart- 
breaking human  cries  for  l^p ;  he  could  not  walk  a  pace 
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through  these  dreadful  streets  without  acute  sufiering; 
he  had  no  rest  tmtil  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  rescue. 
And  yet  some  years  were  still  to  pass  before  he  realized  the 
true  nature  of  his  vocation. 

Soon  after  the  Booths'  decision  to  give  themsdves  to 
this  work,  a  step  which  meant  at  that  time  a  voluntary 
return  to  poverty,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  the  philanthropist, 
hearing  of  William  Booth's  courageous  preaching  in  the 
Mile  End  Road,  invited  ihe  missionary  to  call  and  see  him. 
We  learn  from  Commissicncr  Booth-Tucker  that  the  philan- 
thropist was  cordiaUy  impressed  by  the  account  he  received 
of  the  Mission.  "  The  open-air  meetings  on  the  Mile  End 
Waste,  surroxmded  by  blaspheming  infidels  and  boisterous 
drunkards ;  the  processions  down  the  Whitechapel  Road, 
pelted  with  garbage;  the  placards  carried  with  striking 
texts;  the  penitent- form  and  the  testifying  of  the  new 
converts,  enUsted  his  unbounded  sympathy." 

One  result  of  this  conversation  was  a  generous  contribu- 
tion on  Mr.  Morley's  part  towards  the  support  of  William 
Booth  and  his  iaioily.  It  came,  as  it  happened,  just  at  a 
moment  ^en  Wilham  Booth  was  in  sore  need  of  such 
assistance,  for  some  of  his  friends — and  there  were  not  many 
— ^had  forsaken  him.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker,  "  objected  to  his  holiness  teaching.  Others 
considered  that  he  laid  too  much  stress  upon  repentance  and 
works,  and  tor  little  upon  bare  faith.  Not  a  few  grew  weary 
of  the  ceaseless  opm-airs  and  prooessicms,  with  the  mobUng 
and  mockery  of  the  crowd." 

The  extraordinary  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  man  were 
never  exhibited  more  finely  than  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  Mission.  The  flourish  of  trumpets  had  died 
away ;  the  excitement  of  novel  proceedings  was  at  an  end ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  over-f erven  t:  had  evaporated.  He 
was  faced  by  an  almost  boundless  hostility  and  an  almost 
boundless  indifierence.  Surrounded  by  his  Uttle  band  of 
disciples,  he  confronted  the  ridicule,  the  hatred,  the  scorn, 
and  the  bitter  malice  of  perhaps  the  most  destitute  and 
degraded  place  in  the  world.  It  was  Uke  preaching  in  Hell ; 
for  the  atheism  of  East  London  in  those  days  was  a  fierce 
and  oppugnant  athdsm,  an  athebm  which  hated  tlw  very 
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name  of  God,  and  to  which  Jesus  appeared  as  the  arch- 
deceiver  of  the  human  race.  Attacked  on  every  side  by 
those  who  hated  religion,  and  regarded  with  an  amused 
curiosity  or  a  provoking  ridicule  by  those  who  neither 
knew  nor  wanted  to  know  about  religion,  William  Booth 
doggedly  continued  his  work,  and  never  once  lost  heart. 
It  is  remarkable  that  often  as  he  may  have  doubted  in  the 
midst  of  his  socoessfol  crusades  as  a  revivalist  preacher, 
when  thousands  were  flocking  to  country  chapels  to  hear 
him  preach,  he  never  once  lost  heart  in  those  early  and  most 
difficult  days  of  the  Christian  Mission  in  East  London. 

Mr.  Morley's  support  came  at  the  right  moment,  but 
^^'illiam  Bootii  was  still  faced  by  the  abysmal  problems 
which  his  Mission  had  discovered  to  him.  He  wanted 
more  helpers,  and  ^-he  Churches  sent  no  one  to  his  aid.  He 
wanted  a  hall,  but  he  had  only  a  weather-beaten  tent. 
Nevertheless  the  man  fought  on,  making  converts  here  and 
there,  encouraging  those  who  were  faithful,  and  working 
everybody  who  offered  him  the  least  assistance  almost  to 
death. 

There  he  was  in  East  London — an  eccentric,  an  in- 
novator. Churches  and  Chapels  were  equally  cold,  equally 
hostile.  Athanasius  scarcely  had  Christendom  so  heartily 
and  unanimously  against  him. 

He  called  the  open-air  his  "  cathedral."  H*i  stood  up 
before  the  vilest  people  imaginable  and  proc:Jmed  the 
Gospel  of  Love.  He  cmifronted  the  most  abominable 
people  in  London,  and  denounced  sin  with  the  unqualified 
energy  of  an  inspired  prophet.  He  was  fearless.  One 
thing  most  be  carefully  ranonbered,  he  nevor  lost  Lis 
humanity.  He  could  draw  to  his  side  such  a  person  as  the 
Irishman  we  have  just  spoken  about.  Hm  inspired  some  of 
his  followers  with  an  affection  which  was  only  this  side  of 
idolatry.  And  he  could  make  the  worst  of  people  feel  that 
he  cared  for  them.  If  he  had  lacked  this  hvunanity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mob  would  have  stoned  him  to  death. 

It  is  told  in  many  places  that  the  wind  one  night  blew 
down  the  old  tent  in  Whitechapel.  The  Irishman,  however, 
tells  me  that  the  cords  of  the  tent  were  cut  by  a  gang  of 
rong^.  He  wys  that  he  knew  about  it,  but  said  noti^ 
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to  the  General  for  fear  of  adding  to  his  sorrows.  "  It  was 
better  for  him  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that  the  wind  Uew  it 

down." 

The  loss  of  this  tent  drove  the  Mission  into  an  old  dandng- 

saloon.  "  The  people  danced  in  it,"  says  William  Booth, 
"  until  the  small  hours  of  the  Sunday  morning,  and  then 
the  converts  carried  in  the  seats,  which  had  fortunately 
not  been  destroyed  with  the  tent.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
room,  holding  about  600  people.  The  proprietor  combined 
the  two  professions  of  dandng-master  and  photographer,  the 
latter  being  specially  pushed  on  Sundays.  In  the  front 
room,  through  which  all  the  congregation  had  to  pass  from 
the  open  street,  sat  the  mistress  colouring  photographs, 
whilst  some  one  at  the  door  touted  for  business.  The 
photography  was  done  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  customers 
had  to  pass  on  their  way  up  by  a  sort  of  parloiu-  that  was 
open  to  our  hall.  It  was  a  regular  thing  for  than  to  pause, 
and  listen  to  the  message  of  salvation  as  they  went  upstairs 
on  their  Sabbath-breaking  business." 

He  speaks  of  wonderful  meetings  held  in  this  dandng- 
saloon,  and  relates  that  regularly  during  those  Sundays  he 
gave  three,  occasionally  four,  open-air  addresses,  led  two  or 
three  processions  through  the  streets,  and  conducted  three 
meetings  in  the  dancing-saloon.  "  The  power  and  happiness 
of  the  work,"  he  says,  "  carried  me  along,  and  in  that  room 
the  foundation  was  really  laid  of  aU  that  has  since  come  to 
pass." 

The  dancing-saloon  was  only  available  on  Sundays. 
"  For  week-nights,"  he  says,  "  we  secured  an  old  wool 
warehouse  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  Bethnal  Green. 
Unfortunately,  the  windows  opened  on  the  street.  When 
crowded  ...  it  became  oppressively  hot,  espedally  in 
summer.  If  we  opened  the  windows  the  boys  threw  stones 
and  mud  and  fireworks  through,  and  fired  trains  of  gun- 
powder, laid  from  the  doors  inwards.  But  our  people  got 
used  to  this,  shouting  '  Hallelujah  i '  when  the  crackers 
exploded  and  the  powder  flashed.  ...  It  was  an  admirable 
training-groimd  for  the  development  of  the  Salvation  Army 
spirit." 

Mr.  W.  T.  St«id  relates,  some  of  the  Christian  Mission's 
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troubles  in  a  monograph  on  General  Booth  published  in 

1891,  now  said  to  be  very  scarce.  "  They  migrated  to  a 
stable,  from  which  they  were  ejected  for  disturbing  a  gym- 
nasium on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  They  found  a  resting- 
place  for  themselves  in  an  old  penny  gaff  at  Limehouse,  and 
then  established  themselves  also  on  the  site  of  an  old  beer- 
house, The  Eastern  Star.  It  was  not,  however,  until  they 
took  the  Effingham  Theatre  that  they  considered  their 
work  as  firmly  rooted  with  some  prospects  of  i)ermanence." 
This  was  in  1867. 

One  of  General  Booth's  later  sayings  affords  us  a  pretty 
accurate  view  of  the  attitude  now  adopted  towards  him 
by  the  Churches.  "The  day  has  gone  when  the  priest 
and  Levite  are  content  to  pass  by  the  wounded  man.  They 
must  needs  stop  now,  turn  back,  and  punch  the  head  of 
any  good  Samaritan  who  dares  to  come  to  the  rescue." 
Of  course  there  is  exaggeration  in  this  saying,  which  was 
uttered  after  bitter  attacks  on  his  Darkest  England  Scheme, 
but  it  is  picturesque  and  explosive  enough  to  make  us 
feel  the  loneliness  in  which  William  Booth  attempted  to 
reach  the  masses. 

It  was  this  attitude  of  the  Churches,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  transformed  the  Christian  Mission  from  a  purely 
pioneer  agency  into  an  organized  society  aiming  at  a  per- 
manent corporate  life.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  known 
that  one  object  of  William  Booth  in  going  out  to  preach 
Christianity  in  the  streets  of  London  was  to  help  the 
Churches.  He  recognized,  and  never  ceased  to  recognize, 
that  there  must  be  a  pastoral  as  well  as  an  evangelistic 
side  of  Christian  propaganda.  He  never  attacked  the  idea 
of  a  resident  minister  domiciled  in  a  particular  locality 
and  serving  the  needs  of  a  community  of  Christians.  He 
was  indeed  sincerely  convinced  that  a  pastorate  was  not 
merely  a  wise  provision  of  the  Church,  but  that  it  was 
essential  to  Christian  life.  His  object  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  in  East  London  was  to  rescue  from  sin  those 
who  never  attended  church  or  chapel  and  to  send  them  as 
converted  men  and  women  to  the  ministers  of  the  various 
denominations.  It  was  only  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Churches  either  failed  to  keep  these  people,  or,  as  in  some 
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cases,  deliberately  turned  their  backs  upon  such  sorry 
"  riff-raff,"  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Mission  com- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  its  own  converts. 

In  these  early  years,  when  he  was  mercilessly  attacked 
from  all  quarters  as  a  bombastic  clown  or  as  a  raving 
fanatic  bent  upon  setting  up  a  new  sect,  few  people  were 
allowed  to  know  the  real  truth.  But  before  the  end  of  his 
career  it  was  recognized  that  he  had  set  out  with  no 
antagonism  towards  the  Churches,  and  that  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  the  Churches'  ill-will  towards  his  con- 
verts which  drove  him  to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
organization. 

To  follow  with  intelligence  the  rise  and  history  of  the 
Salvation  Army  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  this  truth,  and 
also  to  bear  in  mind  that  William  Booth  began  his  extra- 
ordinary work  in  East  London  as  a  pure  Hebraist,  and  with 
but  little  interest  in  social  and  economic  questions. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


A  SUMMING  UP  IN  MIDDLE  AGE 
Z878 

At  the  time  when  he  transformed  the  Christian  Mission 
into  the  Salvation  Army  and  became  a  figure  of  world-wide 
significance  and  a  target  for  the  scorn  and  bitter  hatred 
of  nearly  the  whole  community,  William  Booth  was  entering 
his  fiftieth  year.  The  work  which  he  had  done  in  the 
provinces,  culminating  in  thirteen  years  of  incredible  labour 
among  the  poor  of  Whitechapel,  might  very  easily  have 
exhausted  the  strength  and  energy  of  a  man  more  power- 
fully fitted  for  such  trying  exertions.  But  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  extraordinary  person,  whose  body  was 
continually  breaking  down  under  the  strain  his  iron  and 
resistless  will  imposed  upon  it,  entered  upon  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  saw  a  more  splendid  vision  before  his  eyes,  at  a 
time  when  most  overworked  men  are  looking  forwatd  to 
the  ease  and  leisure  of  retirement. 

We  should  give  a  false  impression  of  his  character  if  we 
emphasized  the  headlong  and  fiery  energy  of  his  will  and 
mentioned  only  in  occasional  passages  those  pleasures  and 
relaxations  of  his  private  life  which  certainly  helped  to  keep 
him  human,  even  if  they  failed  to  modify  the  intensity  and 
the  narrowness  of  his  Hebraism.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
give  in  this  place,  before  proceeding  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  some  farther  particulars  of  William 
Booth's  private  life  and  to  attempt  a  brief  summary  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  The  danger  before  us  in  approaching 
the  ttunultuoos  history  of  the  Salvation  Army  without 
some  sudi  refermce.  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  conda- 
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»on  that  General  Booth  was  one  of  those  hot-brained 

enthusiasts,  one  of  those  intolerant  fire-eaters,  whose 
natures  are  so  radically  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
that  they  can  never  excite  the  affection  of  posterity. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  real  gratitude  that  one  Lams 
of  the  General's  indulgent  habit  of  taking  a  short  nap  every 
day  after  the  midday  meal.  This  habit,  contracted  during 
his  visit  to  Cornwall,  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  He  made 
up  to  some  extent  for  the  long  sleepless  hours  to  which  he 
was  often  condemned  at  night  by  these  brief  snatches  of 
sleep  in  the  middle-day ;  and  wherever  he  might  be,  or  on 
whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged,  he  insisted  upon 
his  nap  and  could  go  to  sleep  almost  in  the  act  of  closing 
his  eyes.  From  these  slumbers  he  awakened  with  renewed 
energy  for  the  other  half  of  the  day's  work. 

Literature  provided  him  with  the  easiest  escape  from 
the  obsession  of  his  one  idea.  He  was  a  great  reader,  if 
not  a  very  judicious  or  a  very  catholic-minded  reader.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  fiction  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Dickens,  whom  he  found  intolerable,  he 
did  occasionally  browse  among  the  novelists.  He  had  well- 
nigh  imbounded  admiration  for  Les  Misirables  and  Jane 
Eyre  ;  as  a  boy  he  had  taken  a  deep  pleasure  in  the  tales 
of  Fenimore  Cooper ;  arid  in  early  youth  he  found  a  new 
world  opening  before  his  vision  in  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  which  he  returned  in  middle  Ufe.  But  he 
always  liked  to  have  some  book  at  hand  which  attempted 
to  deal,  or  professed  to  deal,  in  a  spirit  of  sober  and  exact 
truth,  with  the  real  facts  of  human  existence — such  as 
books  of  history,  biography,  and  travel.  He  was  al .  )rbed 
for  some  time  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  would  defend 
Robespierre  and  Danton  with  a  good  deal  of  eloquence. 
Carlyle's  epic  was  the  chief  source  of  his  information. 
He  made  an  effort,  but  failed,  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
same  author's  Frederick.  He  was  never  tired  of  reading 
Froude's  Caesar,  and  was  a  student  of  Btirke's  career. 
Tn  the  literature  of  political  economy  he  was  influenced  by 
Mallock  and  by  Professor  FUnt's  Socialism. 

Literature  afforded  him  the  easiest  way  of  escape  from 
his  work,  but  the  happiest  and  dearest  of  his  distractions 
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was  the  countryside.  He  had  a  particular  love  for  riven. 

He  was  fond,  not  only  of  landscape,  but  of  the  business 
of  the  fields.  Nothing  in  nature  more  stirred  his  admira- 
tion than  a  horse — a  good  horse.  He  told  me  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  spectacle 
of  a  strong  horse  moving  finely  and  freely  gave  him  waves 
of  strength,  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  force  and  power. 
He  was  very  fond  of  riding  and  driving,  but  the  mere  sight 
of  a  good,  well-fed,  well-groomed,  and  well-handled  horse 
gave  him  quite  as  much  inspiration  as  either  of  these 
exercises. 

In  the  matter  of  field  games,  he  was  without  a  single 
Uking ;  indeed,  he  was  intolerantly  sceptical  of  their  value. 
He  had  loved  fishing  as  a  youth,  and  as  a  young  minister 
he  had  once  tasted  the  pleasures  of  shooting ;  but  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  discover  he  never  took  part  in  a  game  of 
cricket,  football,  or  touus.  Any  game  which  absorbed 
grown  men's  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  end 
of  Ufe  incurred  his  condemnation.  Games  were  only  tc  be 
re^uxled  as  diversions.  Hie  danger  of  cricket  and  football 
lay  in  their  tendency  to  deflect  the  mind  of  men  from,  the 
serious  purposes  of  life.  But  his  contempt  for  the  majority 
of  such  games  was  perhaps  coloured,  if  not  directly  inspired, 
by'a  kind  of  inabiUty  to  tmderstand  their  attraction. 

With  his  children,  as  we  have  seen,  he  played  a  very 
hearty  game  of  "  Fox  and  Geese,"  and  BramweD  Booth 
informs  us,  with  a  smile  that  almost  writes  a  chapter  of  his 
father's  biography — "  He  was  always  the  Fox."  Dominant 
and  masterful  everywhere,  he  was  dominant  and  masterful 
even  in  the  games  of  his  children,  throwing  himself  into 
all  their  pleasures  with  a  quite  bo}dsh  zest,  and  insisting 
that  whatever  they  did  should  be  done  thoroughly.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  taught  his  boys  to  buy  and 
sell  postage  stamps  to  advantage,  concerning  himself  in 
their  collection,  and  encouraging  them  so  to  conduct  this 
business  that  they  might  be  independent  of  pocket-money. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  did  not  merely  cast  a  paternal 
eye  upon  the  menagerie  in  the  garden,  but  on  occasion 
took  an  active  part  in  "  the  rigging  up  of  rabbit-hutches," 
in  the  serious  side  of  the  8ilkw<xm  enterprise,  and  in  the 
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breeding  and  sale  of  guinea  pigs.  Something  of  the 
naturalist  showed  itself  in  the  interest  he  manifested  from 
the  very  first  in  the  children's  collection  of  moths,  and 
partiodarly  in  one  of  the  bosks'  early  enthusiasm  for  ants. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  with  such  a  father  the  children 
did  not  see  anything  odd  or  tyrannical  in  his  religious 
habits.  Hm^  worshipped  him ;  and  when  he  told  them 
about  the  Bible  they  accepted  every  word  he  said  without 
a  moment's  question.  He  encoiu^ed  them  to  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  delighted  indeed  to  set  them 
arguing ;  but  never  was  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
Bible's  absolute  authority  even  raised.  It  was  a  house- 
hold founded  upon  the  Bible.  The  children  might  and  did 
argue  about  the  French  Revolution,  about  sodaUsm,  about 
history,  about  characters  in  fiction ;  but  the  one  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  centre  of  their  life  was  the 
unerring  authority  of  the  BLbte  as  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  indoor  games  which  he  liked,  and  at  this 
time  played  occasionally,  was  draughts,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a  masta.  But  above  everything 
else  he  liked  to  romp  with  his  children,  to  surrender  himself 
to  their  animal  spirits,  and  to  let  them  pull  him  about  or 
the  floor,  to  tumble  over  his  prostrate  body,  and  to  drag 
him  up  by  his  hands  to  his  feet. 

He  beUeved  in  discipline  and  punishment,  and  his 
children  accepted  this  foith  as  part  of  their  religion.  He 
would  be  indulgent  and  kind ;  he  interested  himself  heart 
and  soul  in  their  games ;  but  let  one  of  them  break  a  rule, 
let  them  even  say  something  foolish  in  discussion  or  arrive 
five  minutes  late  for  a  meal,  and  they  were  at  once  made 
acquainted  with  his  discipline.  "  I  think,  looking  back," 
says  one  of  the  sons,  "  that  he  was  over-stem  on  occasion  ; 
I  am  perfectly  sure  he  fiog^ied  me  several  times  without 
just  cause;  but  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
discipline  which  ruled  the  household  was  salutary.  None 
of  us  grew  up  slackers ;  none  of  us  played  with  life.  How 
many  families  go  to  pieces  for  want  of  disdjdine  and 
punishment  ?  " 

That  William  Booth  was  in  aomt  reqwcts  a  strict  father 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  narrative.  A  slight 
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dkerapuicy  was  discovered  at  the  last  moment  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Christian  Mission.  BramweU  Booth,  th^ 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  set  to  help  in  discovering  the  mistake. 
For  a  stretch  of  seventy-two  hours,  without  sleep,  the  boy 
toiled  through  aU  the  jumble  of  figures,  and  at  last  found 
where  the  error  lay.  So  delighted  were  the  committee  that 
they  subscribed  end  nuMle  him  a  pnsent  of  £5.  Of  this  £5 
his  father  aUowed  him  to  keep  ten  shillings.  "  I  want 
the  balance,"  he  said,  "  for  the  rice  pudding,"  referring  to 
that  rice  pudding  which  always  appeared  on  the  dinner- 
table  challenging  any  m«gaber  oi  the  Iwnily  to  go  away 
hungry. 

Another  instance  may  be  given.  In  the  year  x»7a 

William  Booth  entered  upon  a  commercial  speculation, 
dictated  by  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  He 
set  up  six  or  seven  shops,  where  soup  was  always  to  be 
poTchased  night  and  day,  and  where  a  dinner  of  three 
courses  could  be  bought  for  sixpence.  Thu  venture  of 
"  Food  for  the  Million  "—the  first,  I  believe,  of  its  kfaid— 
was  a  very  conrideiaUe  success.  Bramwell  Booth,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  was  the  manager  of  this  difficult  business.  He 
bought  the  necessary  provisions,  he  inspected  the  depots, 
he  examined  the  accounts,  he  supervised  in  its  details  the 
work  of  the  assistants.  And  for  this  labour,  a  labour  which 
might  have  tried  the  powers  of  a  p'^tised  business  man, 
he  was  rewarded  by  Us  father,  wh.  feared  the  effert  ^ 
money,  with  a  wage  which  most  boys  would  have  regarded 
as  pocket-money. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  William  Booth  was 
not  snatching  at  the  profits  of  this  enterprise  in  the  spirit 
of  a  money-grabber.  He  needed  every  penny  he  could  get 
for  the  expenses  of  his  household  and  for  his  innumerable 
charities.  The  domestic  expenditure  was  a  serious  charge 
upr  i:  his  precarious  income.  Bramwell  Booth  has  a  m^t 
distinct  memory  of  his  father's  financial  worries.  "He 
had  an  anxious  temperament,"  he  teUs  me;  "he  was 
alwaj.'s  expecting  ruin,"  This  business  of  "  Food  for  the 
Million,"  even  in  its  prosperity,  did  not  allay  his  anxiety. 
His  childroi  were  a  growing  expmae  ;  Mrs.  Booth  was 
continually  falling  ill ;  the  future  seemed  never  to  promise 
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a  rest  from  his  burdens.  In  1878  trouble  arose  with  the 
managers  of  his  scattered  shops,  competition  from  men 
with  large  capital  threatened  them  with  niin,  and  the  worry 
of  the  thing  interfered  with  his  work  at  the  Mission.  In 
a  moment  of  disappointment  he  abandtmed  the  business 
altogether. 

At  this  point  we  may  refer  with  convenience  to  the 

finances  of  William  Booth.  He  aimed  from  the  very  first 
at  an  income  of  £300  a  year,  with  a  house  provided  for 
him.  Mr.  Rabbits,  in  the  early  days,  offered  to  settle 
money  on  him,  but  he  repUed,  "  I  am  not  going  to  settle 
down.  You  must  keep  it."  At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a 
similar  offer  was  made  by  another  admirer,  and  again 
refused.  He  refused,  as  we  have  seen,  the  £10,000  proffered 
to  him  for  his  Mission,  conditionally,  by  Mr.  Henry  Reed 
of  Tunbridge  Wells ;  but  he  accepted,  much  later  on,  ;£5,ooo 
which  the  same  sympathiser  settled  upon  him  tmcondition- 
ally,  and  which  became  the  only  capital  he  ever  possessed 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Mr.  Frank  Crossley,  the  engineer 
of  Manchester,  more  than  once  pressed  upon  William  Booth, 
for  whom  he  had  a  warm  admiration,  blank  cheques  to  be 
filled  up  for  his  domestic  needs ;  but  invariably  these  per- 
sonal cheques  were  returned.  Later  on,  when  Mrs.  Booth 
was  dying,  Mr.  Crossley  offered  temporary  help  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  this 
generous  good  man  subscribed  some  £60,000  to  the  funds 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  quoted  in  Chapter  XIX.,  p.  332,  William  Booth, 
writing  from  Manchester  in  a  time  of  poverty  and  desolation, 
lays  emphasis  on  the  satisfaction  he  feels  in  his  independ- 
ence  and  freedom :  "  I  do  feel  a  measure  of  comfort  from 
the  thought  that  we  are  securing  our  own  livelihood  .  .  . 
and  not  hanging  on  io  any  one.  That  thought  has  been  Uke 
a  canker  at  my  heart  of  late.  It  must  not  be  after  that 
fashion."  If  this  letter  could  have  been  published  at  a 
time  when  men  of  repute  and  newspapers  of  distinction  were 
attacking  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  financial 
question,  and  when  rumours  of  the  basest  kind,  calumnies 
of  the  mmt  odious  mitttre  were  filling  the  air,  even  in  East 
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London  it  elf,  how  great  a  reproval  would  have  been 
administered  to  the  traducers  of  WilUam  Booth. 

When  his  will  was  published,  the  world  offered  its  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  honour  of  this  true  friend  of  the  poor  ; 
but  even  then  it  wa  lot  known  that  from  the  first  the  very 
thought  of  "  hanging  on  to  any  one  "  had  been  "  Uke  a 
canker  "  at  the  heart  of  this  honest,  struggling,  and  much- 
enduring  man.  His  income,  even  with  the  interest  arising 
from  Mr.  Reed's  £5,000,  never  exceeded  £600.  His  average 
expenditure  on  his  wife  and  family  was  between  £400  and 
£500  a  year. 

After  the  disposal  of  his  business,  "  Food  for  the  Million," 
William  Booth  largely  supported  himself  by  the  sale  of 
books,  his  own  and  Mrs.  Booth's.  Between  1878  and  1890 
these  books  produced  an  income  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
/400  a  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  General  Booth  quite  properly 
made  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  these  books,  he  refused  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Cory — one  of  the  most 
generous  supporters  of  the  Army— in  the  matter  of  The 
War  Cry.  Many  people,  perhaps,  are  unaware  that  The 
War  Cry  is  one  of  the  valuable  newspaper  properties  of  the 
world,  and  tuat  with  outside  advotisements  it  might  be 
made  a  still  greater  financial  success.  By  keeping  this 
weekly  periodical  as  his  own  property,  as  Mr.  Cory  and 
others  counselled  him  to  do,  even  without  the  aid  <A  outside 
advertisements  WiUiam  Booth  could  have  secured  to 
himself  a  very  considerable  income.  But  he  refused  the 
idea.  He  ai^gued  that  he  had  enou^  to  live  upon,  and 
that  The  War  Cry  belonged  to  the  Army.  Every  penny  of 
profit  earned  by  this  publication  has  gone  to  the  fimds  of 
the  Army.  But  more  than  this.  On  several  occasions 
wealthy  admirers  of  Wilham  Booth  pressed  on  him  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  his  family.  He 
invariably  refused.  In  one  case,  a  lady  was  so  angered  by 
his  refusal  that  she  threatened  to  strike  the  Salvation  Army 
out  of  her  will  and  to  cease  her  subscription  from  that 
moment.  But  the  General  remained  adamant.  He  did 
not  need  the  money,  he  said.  "  Give  it  to  me  and  I  shall 
pass  it  on  to  the  Army,  just  as  the  least  of  my  Officers 
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would  do."  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  th( 
General  refused  large  sums  pressed  upon  him  by  those  whc 
admired  his  work  and  were  acquainted  with  the  straitene( 
circumstances  of  his  domestic  life. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  William  Booth  had  a  grea 
fear  of  money.  The  memory  of  his  father  lasted  with  hin 
into  old  age.  He  felt  in  himself  the  possibility  of  becoming 
a  money-lover.  "  Criminal  instincts  ?  "  he  once  exclaimec 
to  me,  "  why,  we  have  all  got  them.  I  have  got  them 
My  father  was  a  grab,  a  get.  He  had  been  bred  in  poverty 
He  determined  to  grow  rich ;  and  he  did.  He  grew  verj 
rich,  because  he  Uved  without  God  and  simply  worked  foi 
money ;  and  when  he  lost  it  all  his  heart  broke  with  it 
and  he  died  miserably.  I  have  inherited  the  grab  from  him 
I  want  to  get.  I  am  always  wanting  to  get."  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  when  he  gave  Bramwell  Booth  only  ten 
shillings  out  of  the  five  pounds  the  boj'  had  earned,  and 
when  he  paid  him  the  small  weekly  sum  for  very  difficuH 
and  arduotis  work,  he  was  inspired  by  a  dread  of  encouraging 
in  his  son  that  disposition  to  grab  and  to  get  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  own  father  and  which  he  had  laboured 
to  convert  into  a  grabbing  and  a  getting  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Few  of  his  words  are  more  illuminating  than  those  which 
he  once  addressed  to  an  Officer  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
"  I  have  been  trying,"  he  said,  "  all  my  life,  to  stretch  out 
my  arms  so  as  to  reach  with  one  hand  the  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  other  in  touch  with  the  rich.  But 
my  arms  are  not  long  enough.  I  find  that  when  I  am  in 
touch  with  the  poor  I  Jose  my  hold  upon  the  rich,  and 
when  I  reach  up  to  the  rich  I  let  go  of  the  poor.  And  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  God  Almighty's  arms  are  long 
enough  for  this." 

To  sum  up.  At  the  time  when  William  Booth  transformed 
the  Christian  Mission  into  the  Salvation  Army,  he  was  a 
delicate,  middle-aged,  family  man,  with  a  precarious  income 
of  some  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  an  infinitely 
larger  number  of  enemies  to  oppose  and  traduce  him 
than  friends  to  cheer  hiro  in  his  heart-breaking  work.  He 
was  neither  a  scholarly  man  nor  a  great  orator.  The 
three  qualities  which  supported  him  throughout  life  were 
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sympathy,  earnestness,  and  masterfulness.  A  hundred  men, 
more  gifted  physically  and  mentally,  might  have  attempted! 
indeed  have  attempted,  the  work  to  which  he  set  his  hand, 
and  failed  utterly  to  move  the  heart  of  the  woiid.  Two 
great  qualities  in  his  nature,  seldom  combined  in  one  person- 
ality, intense  and  passionate  sympathy,  imperious  and 
resistless  masterfulness,  carried  him  through  even  when  his 
earnestness  was  doubted  on  every  hand.  He  really  felt 
the  agonies  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  he  really  felt  the  horror 
of  godlessness  and  debauchery,  he  really  felt  the  death  of 
torpor  and  indifference ;  and  in  setting  out  to  relieve  the 
suffering,  to  convert  the  wicked,  and  to  raise  the  spiritually 
dead,  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  dictate  to  him  the  words 
he  should  use  or  allow  another  to  point  the  way  in  which 
he  should  go.  Despotic  by  temperament  and  by  habit  and 
by  conviction,  he  was  nevertheless  a  simple  man  at  heart, 
hallowed  by  a  love  which  sweetened  his  tumultuous  mind, 
and  held  to  his  course  by  a  dogmatic  faith  which  was  the 
very  breath  of  his  existence. 
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FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION  TOWAKDS  THE 
SALVATION  ARMY 

1874-1878 

The  establishment  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  1878,  if  i 
opened  a  new  controversy  for  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
closed  a  particularly  interesting  and  difficult  controversy 
which  had  in  some  measure  distracted  the  Christian  Missioi 
for  the  last  four  years  of  its  existence. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Salvatioi 
Army  in  any  detail,  or  to  trace  in  the  ancient  places  0 
orthodoxy  the  influence  of  this  bewildering  phenomenoi 
in  the  religious  Ufe  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  i 
essential  to  the  history  of  William  Booth  that  record  b 
made  of  those  events  in  the  years  1874-1878  which  led  u; 
to  the  founding  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  in  particula 
to  that  controversy,  little  known  at  present,  which  put  a 
end  to  the  Christian  Mission  and  determined  the  charactc 
of  the  organization  which  succeeded  it. 

With  the  energy  and  courage  of  a  great  convictior 
WiUiam  Booth  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Christia 
Bfission.  An  attempt  by  a  few  timorous  individuals  t 
control  the  growing  organization  of  this  Society,  and  to  sc 
up  a  harassing  and  vacillating  committee  which  would  hav 
held  the  reins  of  government,  had  been  overruled  by  th 
force  of  the  man  who  had  called  it  into  being.  He  got  ri 
of  these  meddUng  people,  and  assiuned  the  powers  of  a 
autocrat,  to  the  horror  of  the  fearful  and  to  ih&  great  satii 
faction  jf  the  bold. 

But  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  this  position  withot 
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opposition,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter— lor 
which  Dickens,  we  think,  would  have  offered  thanks  to 
Heaven— addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  This  letter  is  dated  15th  April,  1870: 

My  dear  Brother— Your  note  confounded  me.   To  find 
you  owed  £500  upon  the  hall  was  sad— bat  to  tell  me  you  are  abo 
£500  more  in  debt,  to  this  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  surely  there 
must  be  some  mistake ;  still  your  letter  I  have  before  me.  You 
say,  "  Instead  of  having  £500  to  spare  I  am  £500  in  debt,  and 
h-ive  not  wherewith  to  put  the  necessary  fittings  into  the  place." 
Again  and  again  you  have  assured  me  that  nothing  would  induce 
you  to  go  into  debt ;  you  engage  all  helpers  by  the  week,  with  a 
distinct  understanding  they  must  go  unless  funds  come  in ;  that 
all  your  places  you  took  on  short  notices,  so  that  at  any  time  you 
could  stop  without  debt  ...  on  no  other  terms  dare  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  you  or  the  Mission.  ...  I  have  boasted 
that  you  have  adopted  the  principle  of  no  debt,  not  one  penny. 
I  am  confounded ;  and  the  knowledge  that  you  are  in  debt  after 
your  solemn  word  given  of  no  debt  is  such  a  violation  of  your 
word  .  .  .  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  confidence 
.  .  but,  above  all,  such  conduct  has  grieved  the  Good  Spirit,  and 
is  grieving  Him.  ...  I  do  not  wonder  now  at  the  knowledge 
that  you  were  ill.   O  the  dishonour  you  are  bringing  on  the  cause 
of  Christ  ...  but  I  forbear,  my  soul  is  troubled. 

You  ask  what  can  I  advise ;  I  can  give  yoa  none,  I  can  oily 
say  what  by  God's  Grace  I  would  do.  First :  I  would  call  to- 
gether all  paid  agents,  tell  them  my  position  and  give  them  the 
weekly  notice  agreed  upon,  and  send  them  away.  I  would  then 
give  notice  to  all  from  whom  I  had  taken  any  place,  large  or 
small.  If  all  you  have  in  the  world  were  sold  I  question  if  you 
could  pay  20s.  in  the  pound.  Therefore  it  is  not  honest  to  render 
yourself  liable  for  places  under  any  pretence  of  God's  causes. 
"He  does  not  require  robbery  for  burnt  offering."  Then  I 
should  put  my  own  house  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable  house 
agent  for  sale,  taking  the  first  reasonable  offer.  I  would  then  go 
into  a  small  house— hundreds  of  clerks  have  to  live  upon  £100  a 
year,  thousands  of  respectable  artisr  .s  upon  30s.  a  week- 
thousands  are  in  Glory  who' have  made  greater  facrifices  than 
living  upon  £100  a.  year,  for  the  Master's  sake.   I  would  ther^m 
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resolve  that  for  the  present  £ioo  a  year  should  cover  everything, 
rent  and  schooling,  everything.  Your  wife  and  daughters  must 
keep  the  house  and  do  everything  with  the  exception  of  washing, 
which  I  do  not  think  she  is  able  to  do.  .  .  .  House  would  be 
small  and  would  require  but  little  labour  to  keep  it  clean— cook- 
ing would  be  only  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Your  wife  would 
have  to  give  up  taking  halls  and  leaving  home  (I  never  saw  this 
to  be  the  path  of  duty)  .  .  .  all  this  is  retrenchment— now,  then, 
how  are  the  debts  to  be  paid  ?  I  would  seU  the  soup  place, 
which,  with  coppers,  fittings  up,  lease,  etc.,  would  probably 
realize  a  good  sum  ;  in  a  smaUer  house  you  would  want  less  fur- 
niture, I  would  sell  every  stick  I  could  do  without— then,  honestly 
acting,  I  would  above  all  look  to  God— I  would  b^  by  confess- 
ing my  sin  and  folly,  pleading  the  promise,  if  we  confess  our  sins. 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness ;  but  it  is  no  use  confessing  without 
honestly  turning  from  it,  and  doing  all  in  my  power  to  pay  every 
man  his  own  and  to  undo  by  any  means  in  my  power  the  evil 
which  my  conduct  may  have  done. 

My  beloved  Brother— for  still  I  love  you  and  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  you— lay  all  that  I  have  said  before  God.  My 
great  fear  is  your  wife ;  if  she  will  honestly  and  humbly  join 
you  and  encourage  you  to  do  what  is  right,  I  believe  you 
will,  for  you  are  much  influenced  by  her— but  for  her  to  give 
up  all  and  come  down  to  a  plain  loving  wife  and  mother  wiUing 
to  stop  at  home,  send  her  children  to  a  humble  day  school- 
Mrs.  Booth  nothing  and  her  family  nothing— I  know  this  prac- 
tically will  indeed  be  hard— my  mother  came  much  lower  with  a 
family  of  Uttle  ones ;  the  best  school  I  was  at  was,  I  think,  208. 
the  year,  the  one  before  2d.  a  week.    She  worked  and  with  a 
little  sister  washed  and  laboured  and  brought  us  up,  and  waa 
never  ashamed  of  it.   The  Lord  help  your  dear  wife  to  do  like- 
wise.  I  am  fully  persuaded  my  wife  would  do  everything  I  an 
asking  yours  to  do,  and  would  encourage  »ie  to  do  all  I  am  asking 
you  to  do.  .  .  .  If  you  truly  repent   ad  do  what  Is  right,  1 
believe  God  will  dehver  you ;  if  not,  you  will  probably  find  it  a 
stM  unto  death.   Of  course  you  will  call  together  the  trustees  foi 
the  Hall  and  place  everything  before  them,  for  even  the  coppen 
belong  to  the  Hall,  and  therdtnre  should  not  be  sold  withoul 
their  coosoit  .  .  .  and  then  you  will  lay  before  the  Missioi 
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Committee,  all,  all,  all,  and  hear  what  both  parties  say  Trustees 
and  C(»nnuttees,  unless  a  reality,  are  a  dehision, -you  act 
without  consulting  them  to  a  great  extent,  I  am  afraid.  ...  If 
you  have  them,  they  must  be  a  reality  for  the  future.  Shams  of 
every  sort  are  not  in  accordance  with  God's  Word.  Do  not 
answer  this  for  a  week,  read  it  over  with  prayer  again  and 
again,  then  let  your  wife  read  it. — Yours  in  Christ, 

Henry  Reed. 


Unfortunately,  no  record  exists  of  William  Booth's 
reply  to  this  remarkable  epistle.  Nothing  is  known,  more 
unfortunately  still,  of  what  Mrs.  Booth  said  when  this 
letter  was  read  to  her. 

But  we  know  that  William  Booth  did  not  take  the  advice 
of  the  plutocrat  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  who  was  a  kinder  man 
than  his  letter  would  suggest,  and  who  became  a  true  and 
generous  friend  in  after  years.  William  Booth  stuck  to 
Whitechapel ;  he  faced  his  difficulties ;  and  he  tightened 
his  masterful  hold  upon  the  Mission. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  he  was  disposed,  so  greatly 
did  the  financial  burden  press  upon  him,  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  established  oifanizations,  or  a  conmiittee  of  wealthy 
men.  In  August,  1872,  he  writes  to  Samuel  Morley : 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton,  with  ^om  I  met 
most  casually,  I  ir.  ntioned  this  thought  in  answer  to  his  par- 
ticular £md  interested  enquiries  as  to  our  progress,  saying  that 
sometimes  I  had  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tack 
om  Mission,  like  a  little  boat,  on  to  some  existing  religious 
denomination,  or  whether  a  few  Christian  gentlemen  of  different 
demnninations  mi^t  take  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
movement.  ...  It  promises  me  little  but  a  life  of  toil  and 
anxiety.  Such  is  my  conviction  as  to  the  necesaty  of  some 
such  movement,  and  such  is  my  conviction  that  this  is  a  line  of 
things  which,  if  worked  efl&ciently,  is  calculated  to  accomplish 
great,  blessed,  and  lasting  results,  that  I  am  willing  not  only  to 
accept,  but  weloxne  with  gladness,  the  Uttle  labour  it  may  bring 
tome. 

And  in  the  same  year,  writing  to  his  wife  while  he  is 
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away  from  home  after  a  troublesome  illness,  he  shows  how 
lonely  he  is,  and  how  he  longs  for  her  society : 

My  Dearest,  my  Darling,  my  own  Love— How  mysterious 
the  tie  that  binds  us  together,  how  wonderful  the  imion.  How 
lost  and  lonesome  I  am  without  you.  Life  loses  half,  nay  all, 
its  chann.  I  am  only  living  and  working  here  to  get  better  to 
return  to  you.  My  last  and  first  thoughts  are  given  to  you.  Oh 
let  us  try  and  cherish  and  keep  stronger  with  a  Uving  glow  the 
hdy  flame  of  love  as  kindled  in  our  hearts  for  each  other.  I  am 
oppressed  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  my  nnworthiness,  of 
the  devotion  you  manifest  for  me. 

But,  in  spite  of  solitude  in  his  heart,  opposition  from 
the  world,  criticism  from  wealthy  friends,  and^  the 

tremendous  burden  of  finance,  he  strove  with  ^might  and 
with  main  to  establish  the  Mission  on  a  sure  and  lasting 
foimdation. 

William  Booth  had  now  reached  that  period  in  life 
which  John  Morley  calls  the  second  crisis— the  crisis  which 
ma.  "  the  resisting  quaUty,  the  strength,  the  purity,  the 
dep  of  the  native  character."  The  whole  future  of  his 
days  was  to  be  determined  by  the  work  which  he  now  held 
fast  in  his  hands.  What  was  to  be  the  history  of  this 
obscure  Mission  founded  in  the  waste  places  of  Whitechapel  ? 
Was  it  to  be  only  another  failure  of  religious  realism  ? 
Was  it  r )  leave  misery  as  it  found  it,  and  sin  still  deeply 
entier  led  in  the  hearts  of  men?  Was  it  to  collect 
subscriptions,  publish  an  Annual  Report,  and  finally 
disappear  into  the  limbo  of  reUgious  enthusiasm  ?  The 
answer  made  by  William  Booth  to  these  questions  was  the 
Everlasting  Nay  of  one  profoundly  convinced  of  God's 
presence  in  his  soul.  He  determined  that  this  Mission 
should  fight  its  way  out  of  obscurity  and  reach  the  con- 
science of  mankind.  He  was  never  of  a  stronger  will  or 
a  nobler  purpose  than  when  he  set  himself  to  make  this 
Mission  a  means  of  awaking  the  Church  to  the  hope  of  a 
sphitual  victory.  Everything  was  against  him  except  that 
which  was  inifferent  to  him;  and  the  number  of  his 
faithful  disciples  was  few. 

The  powers  that  he  assumed  to  gain  this  end  are  set 
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forth  in  the  following  emphatic  .erms  under  the  heading 
of  "  General  Superintendent,"  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
Society,  called  Tht  Con/ertnu  Journal : 

I.  The  Mission  shall  be  ider  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  William  Booth,  who  is  spoken  of  hereafter  as  the  General 
Superintendent. 

II.  The  General  Superintendent  diaU  poaseas  the  power  of 

confirming  or  setting  aside  the  decisions  and  resolutions  of  any 
of  the  Official,  Society,  or  other  Meetings  held  throughout  the 
Mission,  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  in  any  way  prejudicial 
to  the  object  for  which  the  Mission  was  first  estabUshed. 

III.  The  General  Superintendent  shall,  when  present,  preside 
at  all  meetings  throughout  the  Mission,  unlesa  he  desire  otherwise  ; 
or,  in  his  absence,  he  may.  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  depute  some 
person  to  preside  in  his  place. 

IV.  The  said  WilHam  Booth  shall  continue  to  be  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life  the  General  Superinteodait  of  the  Christian 
Mission,  unless  he  shall  resign  such  office. 

V.  The  said  William  Booth,  and  every  General  Superintendent 
who  shaU  succeed  him,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  his  soccessM- 
to  the  office  of  General  Superintendent,  and  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  authorities  of  the  office  shall  vest  in  the  person  so  appointed 
upon  the  decease  of  the  said  William  Booth,  or  othw  Genoal 
Superintendent  appointing  him,  or  at  s^ch  other  period  as  may 
be  named  in  the  document  appointing  him. 

VI.  It  shaU  be  the  doty  <A  every  Genoal  Superintendent  to 
make  m  writing,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  after  his  appoint- 
ment, a  statement  as  to  his  successoror  as  to  the  meanswhich  are  to 
be  taken  for  the  app(Hntment  <rf  a  successor  at  the  decease  of  the 
General  Supe  intendent,  or  upon  his  ceasing  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office,  such  statement  to  be  signed  by  the  General  Superin- 
tendoit,  and  delivoed  in  a  sealed  envel<q)e  to  the  Solicitor  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Christian  Mission;  but  such  statement 
may  be  altered  at  will  by  the  General  Superintendent  at  any  time 
during  his  contmuance  in  office  upon  a  new  statement  being 
signed  by  him,  and  delivered  as  bef(»e  mentioned  to  such  ScUcittxr 
as  aforesaid. 


1  are  set 


These  powers,  we  must  be  careful  to  recognize,  were 
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aMumed  only  when  the  tentative  poUcy  of  the  Cmtference 

Coounittee  was  seen  to  be  inimical  to  the  advance  of  the 
Mission,  and  only  after  William  Booth  had  been  approached 
by  the  most  active  members  of  the  Mission  and  asked  to 
assume  them.  Among  those  who  approached  him  in  thii 
way  was  the  late  George  Scott  Railton,  afterwards  a  very 
able  Commisbioner  in  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  WilUam  Booth  that  the  deputation  had  given  up 
everything  to  follow  him,  and  th.it  in  making  this  sacrifice 
of  their  worldly  interests  they  had  been  influenced  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  a  man  specially  called  by  God  to 
revivify  the  life  of  the  Church  ;  certainly,  they  had  never 
thought  of  giving  their  Uves  into  the  hands  of  a  committee 
whose  instincts  were  little  different  from  the  councils  and 
committees  of  other  rehg  ous  bodies. 

With  this  revolution  in  the  machinery  of  the  Mission, 
a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  its  work,  both  in  London  and 
the  provinces.  It  became,  one  may  say,  from  that  momeni 
the  Salvation  Army.  Men  and  women  surrendered  theii 
lives  to  the  inspiration  of  William  Booth,  went  wherevei 
he  ordered  them  to  go,  did  whatsoever  he  bid  them  do,  and 
suffered  without  murmur  or  complaint  a  hundred  hardship; 
hardly  to  be  exceeded  at  the  most  distant  boundaries  oi 
the  Foreign  Mission  field. 

The  aim  of  this  humble  Mission  which  aspired  so  greatly 
is  expressed  in  the  commendable  brevity  which  was  one  o: 
William  Booth's  characteristic  gifts : 

The  object  and  work  of  this  Mission  is  to  seek  the  conversior 
of  the  neglected  crowds  of  people  who  are  Living  without  God  anc 
without  hope,  and  to  gather  those  so  converted  into  Cbhstiai 
fellowship,  in  order  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  Sciiptuia 
truth,  trained  in  habits  of  holiness  and  usefulness,  and  watchec 
over  and  cared  for  in  their  religious  course. 

The  same  brevity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  Faith 
but  here,  even  to  the  most  inexperienced  theologian,  brevit; 
must  s(  a  dan^-jerous  convenience.  But  it  will  be  bom( 
in  mind  oy  all  generous  students  of  rehgion,  that  the  mai 
who  here  expresses,  or  attonpts  to  express,  his  Christia] 
faith  in  terms  of  theology,  was  one  amsdoos  in  a  sa|»iani 
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and  a  very  acute  degree  of  God's  existence,  and  of  the 
frightful  suffering  and  havoc  wrought  by  tin.  He  was  a 
I»q^t  more  than  a  theologian : 

I.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  ihe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mentH  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  xnd  thai  they  oaiy 
constitute  the  divine  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

II.  We  believe  that  there  is  only  one  God  mho  in  rninitcily 
perfect,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  t  alJ  things 

III.  We  beheve  that  there  are  three  per'sons  in  the  GoOiiead : 
The  Father,  the  S<mi,  and  the  Holy  duMt.  undivided  in  essence, 
co-equal  in  power  and  glory,  and  the  only  pmper  obfect  ef 
religious  worship. 

rV.  We  believe  that  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ibe  divine 
and  human  natures  are  united,  so  that  He  is  trufy  and  peepedy 
God,  and  truly  and  properly  nxan. 

V.  We  bdievc  that  our  first  parents  we^  rreated  in  a  state 
of  infancy,^  but  by  their  disobedience  thej  eir  purity  and 
happiness ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  theu  .  all  men  have 
bectMne  sinners,  totally  depraved,  and  as  stwh  are  justly  exposed 
to  the  wrath  of  God. 

VI.  We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  by  His  suffer- 
ing and  death  made  an  atonement  for  the  whole  world,  so  that 
whosoever  will  may  be  saved. 

VII.  We  believe  that  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
necessary  to  salvation. 

VIII.  We  beheve  that  wo  are  justified  by  grace  through  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  that  believeth  hath  the 
witness  in  himself. 

IX.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  beUevers  to  be 
"  wholly  sanctified,"  and  that  "  their  whole  spirit  and  soul  and 
body  "  may  "  be  preserved  blamdess  rato  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."--(i  Thess.  v.  23.) 

X.  We  believe  in  the  immortahty  of  the  soul ;  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  in  the  general  judgment  at  the  end  of  tiie 
world ;  in  the  eternal  happiness  oi  the  righteous ;  and  ki  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked. 


A  dnical  emr.  Tbe  word  ia  evidMtly  a  mia-wTitiag  for  imnoctncy. 
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Such  at  the  time  was  the  faith  of  T^lliam  Booth,  anc 
this  faith  he  impressed  upon  the  Christian  Mission  Avith  al 
the  force  and  power  of  his  masterful  character.  Nom 
who  followed  him  doubted  for  a  single  moment  that  hvaaan 
life  had  been  an  act  of  special  creation,  that  man  in  hi: 
origin  was  innocent  and  perfect,  that  Satan  had  cunningl} 
entrapped  the  human  race  into  disobedience  to  God,  anc 
that  every  child  bom  into  the  difficulties  of  htiman  existmct 
was,  in  consequence  of  that  original  fall,  liable  to  become  a 
sinner  totally  depraved,  and  to  come  imder  the 'wrath  ol 
the  Creator.  This  was  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Mission. 
It  was  a  faith  which  inspired  great  hennsm  and  a  profound 
loving-kindness. 

In  the  controversy  to  which  we  have  referred — ^thc 
controversy  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  transformation 
of  the  Christian  Mission  into  the  Salvation  Army — we  have 
more  than  a  good  example  of  the  difficulties  which  turn 
and  then  presented  themselves  to  WiUiam  Booth ;  we  hav« 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  his  mind. 

It  began  to  be  seen  early  in  the  'seventies  that  conver- 
sion was  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning.  To  convert  a  thief, 
a  drunkard,  a  swindler,  a  footpad,  an  atheist,  was  only  a 
first  step  to  making  these  poor  sinners  the  children  of  hght, 
A  thief  might  give  up  stealing  and  a  drunkard  abandon 
alcohol,  yet  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  Uves  only  respect- 
able and  law-abiding,  or,  at  best,  only  formal  disciples  ol 
that  mjrstical  religion  which  obviously  has  Holiness  for  its 
supreme  end. 

But  the  numbers  of  evil  people  were  legion ;  the  area 
covered  by  crime,  poverty,  and  indifference,  enormous. 
What  should  be  done  ?  Was  the  Christian  Mission  to  seek 
the  perfecting  of  a  few,  or  the  awakening  of  a  multitude  ? 
Was  it  to  go  within  doors  and  pray  itself  into  an  exquisite 
small  holiness,  or  to  fling  itself  far  and  wide  upon  the 
extended  front  of  evil,  and  endeavour  to  arouse  the  whole 
world  to  the  urgency  of  a  decision  for  God  ? 

Some  were  for  this  course,  others  for  that ;  the  Mission, 
in  fact,  was  all  but  threatened  by  a  schism.  Catherine 
Booth,  whom  some  people  regard  as  the  real  founder  oi 
the  Salvatkm  Army,  while  iaflnenced  by  a  ranaricable 
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premonition  of  the  comir:,  importance  of  the  movement, 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  intense  cultivation  towards 
personal  Holiness.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
William  Booth  oscillated  between  two  opinions.  As  late 
as  August,  1876,  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  matter, 
as  an  interesting  letter  written  during  illness  to  his  son 
Bramwell,  then  resting  in  Scotland  after  a  breakdown  in 
health,  makes  fairly  manifest.  We  quote  this  long  letter 
almost  in  full  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest ;  the  refer- 
ence to  Holiness  appears  only  towards  the  end  : 

August  27,  '76. 

My  dear  £oy — Of  the  abounding  mercy  of  God  I  am  per- 
mitted to  commence  writing  my  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance 
whom  I  love,  and  find  it  a  joy  as  well  as  a  duty  to  counsel  and 
commune  with;  and  first,  before  all  others,  my  heart  turns  to 
you.  I  need  not  teU  you  how  almost  constantty  you  have  been 
in  my  thoughts,  and  how  anxiously  I  have  desired  that  nothing — 
no  evil  tidings  about  me  or  aught  else  should  interfere  with  your 
comfort  or  mar  the  good  effects  of  your  sojourn  in  the  North. . . 

Now  for  yourself,  and  I  cannot  write  very  fully.  I  must  give 
you  the  results  of  my  thinking  about  you. 

Your  future — i.e.,  your  life  work.  How  can  I  divine  this  ? 
You  ought  to  have  convictions  yourself.  One  thing  alone  I 
insist  on — Be  something — ^be  master  of  one  branch  of  laboiu-. 
This  seems  to  me  a  necessity,  i.e.  if  you  have  health  for  it — ^if 
not— ndiy,  then,  get  <»  as  wdl  as  yon  can.  You  will  have  God's 
providence  to  fall  back  upon,  which  makes  a  way  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  infirm — for  those  who  have  no  strength  to  help 
themselves.  That  is,  for-  example,  if  you  take  up  a  clerk's  work, 
be  a  clerk,  as  fully  qualified  as  your  opportunities  will  allow.  Be 
able  to  write,  keep  books,  etc.   If  a  preacher,  then  be  a  preacher. 

My  own  and  a  growing  conviction  is  that  God  wante  you  to 
assist  me  in  directing  and  governing  this  Mission,  and  at  my 
death,  if  it  should  anticipate  yours,  to  take  my  place.  With 
my  ^maeat  feelings  /  shtrnli  urtainfy  mme  you  to  taht  my  pUce 
in  the  toont  of  my  itceau.  True,  at  present,  your  youth  wookl 

*  Here  followa  an  account  of  his  severe  illness,  and  the  illness  of  other 
memben  of  tha  family.  Ha  says  of  Catberina  Booth,  "  Sha  annad  w» 
with  all  her  aigHk,  and.  as  a  reanlt,  bteHu  down." 
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be  very  much  against  you  with  some  of  the  men.  but  you  would 

have  Mamma  to  counsel  you  and  she  would  have  much  weight 
But  my  feeUng  is  that  God  will  spare  me  for  some  time  to  comt 
— ^and  every  year  now  will  tell  in  your  favour. 

Well  then— what  ought  you  to  do  with  this  possible  future  ? 
Methinks  devote  all  your  energies  to  preparation  for  it.  Do  yOB 
say— this  may  be  a  long  way  off  ?  True,  but  there  is  the  worl 
already  to  be  done  of  a  subordinate  Overseer  during  my  life, 
which  will  be  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  other.  This  car 
be  entered  upon  at  once — this  i.  may  be  said  you  have  com- 
menced already,  and  have  obtained  more  influence  of  the  kind 
needed  than  any  one  else  in  the  concern.  You  may  say — you  dc 
not  see  your  quahfications  and  cannot  accept  my  conviction.  1 
hardly  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  it,  became  you  see  you  are  not, 
and  will  not,  be  left  to  judge  for  yourself  in  this  matter.  If  I  see 
no  one  else  better  quaUfied  to  take  my  place,  /  am  driven  back 
upon  YOU,  and  a  I  name  you,  you  will  have  no  altemative  but  tc 
accept  my  nomination  whatever  your  own  opinion  may  be  as  tc 
your  unfitness.  But  you  will  say — how  does  this  accord  with  mj 
first  remark  that  "  I  oug^t  to  have  convictions  of  my  own  and 
make  my  own  choice  " — perfectly,  because  whatever  you  choos* 
will  only  help  your  quaUfication,  seeing  that  the  definite  applica- 
tion to  any  branch  ofuork,  will  give  your  mind  thai  power  of  system- 
atic application  which  you  need. 

Now  as  to  the  present— I  think  you  should  lay  down  and 
act  upon  some  plans  that  would — 

1.  Improve  your  mind. 

2.  Increase  your  inteUigoice. 

3.  Improve  your  gifts. 

4.  Add  to  your  education. 

To  be  able  to  read  a  Latin  sentence  or  your  Greek  Testament  1 
think  desirable,  although  not  necessary— «nd  all  this  may  be  dcmc 
by  moderate,  and,  to  you,  an  easy  amount  (d  reading  and  study. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  now  ? 

1.  Either  fo  to  Co^«— to  which  I  should  not  absolutely  object. 

2.  Or,  what  I  should  prefer,  if  you  have  strength  of  purpose  to 
carry  it  out :  Do  a  modified  amount  of  Misuon  work  and  a 
modified  course  of  study  at  the  same  time.  Yon  are  at  present 
comparatively  ignmant  oS  anything  ejEcq>t  "  poiiiies,"  and 
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herein  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  profound  !  Now  you  must 
have  among  other  things  a  knowledge  of  sjrstematic  thedo^. 
YoQ  have  fdt  lately  yonr  need  here,  and  as  a  paldic  man,  prob- 
ably a  very  public  man,  to  hold  your  own  with  the  preachers  and 
the  public  you  must  have  information  and  skill  in  controversial 
thedogy.  There  need  be  no  axose  h»e.  You  have  a  mind  for 
t<— and  you  only  need  (i)  To  know  your  Bible ;  (a)  A  coone  df 
reading.   But  I  forbear— yon  will  see  what  I  mean. 

To  go  to  College— the  difficulty  would  arise  where  ?  I  know 
not.  All  except  the  Methodist  Institutions  are  Calvinistic — coM- 
blooded — and  while  improving  the  mind,  do,  I  fear,  injure  the 
heart.  Then  the  effect  of  my  son  being  at  College  would  not  be 
good,  and  moreover  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  necessity,  •/  yoo 
could  set  yourself  and  adhere  to  a  moderate  round  of  reading  and 
study.  But  what  meanwhile  ?  Are  you  to  resume  your  place 
at  the  office  ?  By  no  means.  Yon  are  not  adapted  ^ot  that  and 
other  things— diad.  you  are  too  good  for  that  aUme.  That  we  will 
have  clerks  to  see  to,  with  self  and  G.  S.  R.^  not  y  any  means 
shotting  yon  oat  when  in  Lond(m  and  I  am  away.  Bat  I  pro- 
pose that  you  join  me  in  taking  care  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
Mission,  by  visiting  in  turn  the  different  rotations  and  remaining 
occasionally  a  little  time  in  each  place.  Of  the  nsefuhiess,  nay, 
absolute  necessity,  of  such  a  visitation  I  am  quite  satisfied— and 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  it  effectually  alone— anyway,  every  year 
it  will  grow  mott  and  more  difficult  for  me  to  compass. 

I  cannot  now  present  you  with  arguments.  It  seems  to  me 
a  work  for  which  you  are  adapted  by  the  same  providence  that  has 
opened  your  way  to  it.  Only  I  can  only  consent  to  it  on  the 
understanding  that  you  will  use  every  faculty  and  opportnnity 
given  to  make  yourself  a  preacher,  and  to  qualify  yourself  for 
tilling  so  public  and  eminently  useful  a  position  as  that  to  which 
God  and  your  drcunutanoes  alike  seem  to  caO  yoo.  Of  omuse 
you  will  see  that  this  would  not  involve  you  in  any  great  amount 
of  anxiety  at  first  nor  of  responsibility.  .  .  . 

We  most  pray  a  great  deal  aboat  evoything.  I  have  been 
reading  Tyerman's  Wesley  in  my  illness  and  have,  by  compar- 
ing his  (Wesley's)  experience  with  my  own,  I  think,  derived 
some  importMU  lessons.  One  is  that,  onda  God,  Wesley  made 


i  G.  S.  Railton. 
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Methodism  not  [only]  by  converting  sinners,  but  by  making  well- 
instructed  sainis.  We  .iiust  follow  in  his  track,  or  we  are  a  rope 
d  sand.  He  laid  as  much  stress  on  visiting  the  membm  priv- 
ately, and  in  classes,  as  on  preaching.  Let  us  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  trod  similar  paths  before  us.  I 
wish  you  had  the  books. 

I  hope  you  will  read  this  carefully.  It  has  cost  me  some 
trouble  to  sit  to  it  and  taken  me  all  day,  that  is  with  intervals 
of  rest.  So  do  ponder  it  well.  I  don't  want  you  to  answer  it 
except  in  bulk. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  dear  Mr.  McKenzie.  He  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  brother  indeed.  I  am  glad  you  are  not 
shaken  in  your  opinions  of  the  fulness  and  inaneaa  of  God's 
love.^    Wesley's  Lije  will  greatly  confirm  you. 

Look  directly  to  God  for  light  and  guidance.  Try  and  please 
Him  in  ewryUiing. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  >^liam  Booth  was  at  this 

time  strongly  inclining  towards  Holiness,  was  thinking 
rather  about  the  making  of  saints  than  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  even  when  he 
definitely  decided,  in  1878,  for  a  world-wide  battle  in  the 
name  of  Conversion,  carrying  Catherine  Booth  and  most  of 
the  Mission  with  him,  how  he  remained,  as  he  always  did  to 
the  6nd  of  his  days,  mindful  of  the  need  for  Holiness — "  the 
Higher  Up  Religion."  as  he  afterwards  called  this  experi- 
ence. It  is  important  to  the  student  of  William  Booth's 
life  that  he  should  understand  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Mission,  for  that  character  is  in  large  measure  the  character 
of  William  Booth  liimself,  and  at  the  second  crisis  of  life, 
the  middle  years. 

At  the  outset  we  see  that  this  Christian  Mission  had  most 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Salvation  Army,'  that  it 
did  not  desi»se  any  means  for  awakening  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  that  while  it  was  in  dead  earnest  it  was 
nevertheless  able  to  express  its  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  men 
in  a  spirit  of  large  cheerfulness  and  broad  humour.  The 
great  thing  before  it  was  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  This  was 


'  Bramwell  Booth  had  been  meeting  in  the  Nortti  <rf  Scottaad  wftt 
many  influences  of  strong  Calvinistic  tendency. 
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the  firet  step.  The  sleeper  slept  soundly.  A  drum  banged 
at  hisdoor  even  a  trumpet  blown  at  his  ear  could  not  rouse 
him  from  his  slumber.  But  untU  he  was  roused.  untU  he 
woke  and  saw  the  sky  of  heaven  and  the  desolations  of  sin. 
until  he  came  out  of  the  drugged  sleep  of  spiritual  apathy 
one  might  as  well  preach  to  a  stone.  First,  then,  the  deeper 
must  be  awakened. 

P^'^^^^"^^  ^""^  adopting  the  traditional 

T^!  u  *°  «Pi"t"al  attention 

of  Whitechapel.  Rewards  are  offered  for  "  Lost  Tewels  " 
appeals  made  to  help  the  Master  to  recover  His  "Lo^t 
Property  "  and  invitations  extended  to  "  A  Grand  Banquet " 
m  the  Pdace  of  God.  But  while  these  methods  are  employed 
-methods  of  an  essentiaUy  EngUsh  character  and  old  as  our 
Enghsh  hills,  the  spirit  of  the  missioners  is  deeply  and 
gnanly  senous. 

No  one  shaU  be  aOowed  to  hold  any  office  in  the  Mission  who 
IS  not  a  total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  Kquois.  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  except  m  cases  of  absolute  sickness. 

No  person  shaU  be  received  or  continued  as  a  member  who 
shall  keep  a  public-house  or  brewery,  or  be  engaged  in  the  de- 
morahsmg  traffic  or  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  or  who  shall 

iTc?  „^^.P'i"'"^°r     ^^-*"P  "^^ept  on  business ;  or 
who  h^  sell  obscene  books  or  pictures,  fortune-telling  bo^ks 

who  ShaU  exhibit  bills  for  theatres,  concerts,  or  balls,  in  tiieir 
windows  or  premises.  ^ 

Any  members  guilty,  etc.  ...  of  wearing  fashionable  and 
unbecoming  dress  ...  shaU  be-ist  offenceT  reproved ;  ^ 
suspended ;  3rd.  ezpeUed.  i«   «« ,  ana. 

Differences  of  Doctrine. 

bv  ^irr"  necessarily  be  disqualified  for  membership 

by  diffenng  with  us  on  minor  questions  of  doctrine,  unless  such 

hmder  the  usef  uhiess  and  mar  the  peace  of  the  Sodety. 

Members'  Care  of  Each  Other. 
All  our  members  shall  be  eqieciaUy  careful  of  euh  other's 
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reputation,  watch  lovingly  over  each  other's  welfare,  and  pn 

mote  it  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  powrz  — 

I.  By  praying  daily  for  each  other. 

a.  By  sympathy  tuad  practical  help  in  the  t'me  of  poverty 
afOiction,  bereavement,  or  any  other  kind  of  tribulation. 

3.  By  never  allowing  evil  to  be  spoken  of  them  unrebuked 
by  any  one  in  their  abaenoe. 

Classes. 

Meet  weekly,  opening  and  closing  with  singing  and  prayer 
Leader  relates  his  experiences  and  questions  each  member  a 
to  his,  gives  advice.  Each  membo'  not  to  pray  more  than  1 
minute  at  a  time,  so  that  all  may  pray.  Each  leader  to  avoid  i 
"  Ufeless,  formal  manner  "  in  leading  class ;  must  train  member 
to  give  brief,  sincere  statement  of  experience  during  week 
Prayers  to  be  brief,  tanging  short  and  lively. 

We  find,  too,  in  the  instructions  regarding  Open-Ai 
Services,  the  same  spirit  of  aggression  tempered  by  a  politi 
meekness  which  animated  the  startling  street-work  of  th 
Salvation  Army : 

Open- Air  Services. 

All  public  services  to  be  preceded  by  one  or  more  in  thi 
open  air,  to  be  arranged  by  Supt.  of  Elders'  meeting,  preacher 
to  be  pious  men  connected  with  us  or  some  otho'  Chiistiai 
denomination.    Following  rules  to  be  observed : 

1.  Begin  punctually  at  the  time  marked  on  the  plan.  I 
there  is  no  one  present  to  help  you  to  sing,  commence  by  readin( 
a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  praying  or  speaking. 

2.  Let  all  exercises  be  short  and  lively.  It  is  better  to  speal 
several  times,  with  a  UtUe  singing  and  prayer  between,  supposing 
there  are  none  present  to  help,  than  to  speak  a  long  time,  onlei 
specially  led  to  do  so  by  the  Spirit. 

3.  Avoid  all  controversial  subjects.  Never  mention  de 
fnedatingly  any  other  religions  body.  Do  not  rail  at  papiirts 
infidels,  publicans,  or  any  other  special  class  of  sinners,  or  anj 
peculiar  form  of  error,  but  deal  with  men  as  sinners  in  dangei 
every  moment  of  the  damnation  of  Hdl,  and  to  ^idiCHn  Quiet  wiu 
died  for  them  has  soit  yoa  to  offer  a  present,  htt,  and  fol 
Salvation. 
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4.  If  you  are  interrupted,  answer  meekly  and  kindly  or  not 
at  alL  This  will  disarm  oppositicm  ;  whereas  if  yoo  say  some 
sharp  and  bitter  thing,  although  it  may  turn  the  laugh  against 
your  opponent,  it  will  embitter  him  against  you,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance  still,  against  the  troths  yoa  are  there  to 
publish. 

5.  If  the  police  interfere  comply  with  their  requirements.  If 
these  requirements  are  unjust  appeal  to  their  superiors. 

6.  In  selecting  a  stand  always  avoid  those  spots  where  you 
will  be  likely  to  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  thoroughfare. 

7.  At  the  dose  of  your  service,  if  possible  go  in  procession  to 
the  hall.  In  doing  so  select  a  tune  and  hymn  that  is  well  known. 
You  had  better  not  sing  at  all  than  sing  so  as  to  render  your  effort 
ridiculous.  The  time  in  singing  should  be  rather  slower  than 
ordinary.  Singing  in  procession  is  not  calculated  to  be  useful 
under  all  circumstances.  In  some  respectable  neighbourhoods  a 
procession  without  singing  succeeds  the  best.  Friends  must  act 
with  judgment. 

8.  Be  due  to  reach  the  hall  five  minutes  befoce  indoor  service 

commences. 

9.  The  conductor  of  the  outdow  services  shall  make  the 
most  of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  ■*i*>cting  those  best  adapted 
for  speaking,  praying,  etc. 

10.  Every  speaker  should  carefulfy  prq»re  toe  open-air 
services  and  not  dqiend  upon  what  he  mij^t  be  able  to  say  at 
the  moment. 

Prayer  Meetings. 

One  or  more  to  be  held  weekly  at  eveiy  station,  after  week- 
night  jHeadiing  services  when  cobvouent.  and  after  eveiy 
Sabbath  evening  preaching  taasept  vAua  the  Sacrament  be 

administered. 

The  praying  should  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present, 
but  all  should  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  praying  in  a  loud, 
screaming  voice,  as  it  distresses  the  hearen  and  unneccHarily 
exhausts  the  person  praying. 

Responses  are  good  when  natural  and  made  at  tiie  ^lee  df 
the  separate  requests  of  the  person  leading  in  prayer,  but  when 
thrown  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  or  made  in  a  loud  or  bois- 
terous manner  they  divert  the  mind  of  the  penon  praying  and 

TOLI  2D 
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do  more  harm  than  good  to  others.  In  this  as  in  other  matten 
persons  should  take  heed  of  God's  \' ord  and  cxiTcise  commor 
sense,  restraining  themselves  from  all  that  is  extravagant  oi 
likely  to  bring  the  W  ord  of  God  into  contempt  with  those  who  an 
out  of  sympathy  with  it. 

A  meeting  should  never  be  kept  late  unless  absolutely  neces' 
sary,  and  then  it  should  be  closed  formally  at  a  suitable  hour 
say  10  o'clock,  and  let  all  the  young  people  be  urged  to  retire 
Then  the  meeting  can  be  recommenced  when  necessary ;  but  as  a 
rule  late  meetings  are  not  expedient,  they  wear  oat  the  labooien, 
interfere  with  family  and  closet  duties,  and  create  dissatisfaction 
and  unpleasantness  at  home. 

At  the  close  of  these  meetings  and  other  services  all  should 
retire  thoughtfully  and  at  once ;  talking  by  the  doors  on  trivial 
and  unimportant  subjects  and  all  light  and  trifling  conduct  shaL 
not  be  allowed,  being  cakulated  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
to  destroy  the  good  that  may  have  been  received.  The  Stewards 
or  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  station  shall  be  lespcmsible  foi 
the  carrying  out  of  this  rule. 

In  dealing  with  the  anxious  let  no  one  be  urged  to  go  forward 
to  the  penitent  -  form  who  is  not  deeply  convinced  of  sin  and 
thwoughly  in  earnest  for  Salvation.  The  more  thoroughly 
persons  are  awakened  and  broken  down  before  God  the  more 
readily  will  they  exercise  faith  in  Christ  and  enter  into  rest,  and 
the  more  stable  will  they  become  afterwards. 

One  sees  from  these  extracts  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Mission  was  marked  by  the  cardinal  character- 
istics of  William  Booth.  It  called  for  a  real  self-denial,  but 
counselled  reasonable  care  of  oneself.  It  preached  the  most 
arresting  form  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  but  prescribed  an 
extreme  tenderness  with  the  broken-hearted.  It  denounced 
sin  with  an  energy  that  was  almost  violence,  but  sought  the 
sinner  with  a  loving-kindness  that  was  entirely  beautiful. 

William  Booth  believed  that  if  he  could  once  rouse  a 
torpid  world  to  seize  the  idea  of  religion  as  the  soul's  en- 
franchisement from  the  sufferings  wrought  by  sin,  Christi- 
anity would  begin  its  final  march  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  was  torpor  far  more  than  sin  that  drove  him  .0  a  propa- 
ganda which  startled  the  parlours  of  respectalnlity  and 
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aimwed  the  composed  thinkers  in  loftier  places.  His  faith 
m  the  power  of  Christ  to  overcome  sin  was  absohite.  He 
felt  that  his  work  lay  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
spmtual  torpor  so  that  the  power  of  Christ  might  be  free 
to  act. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WHICH  GIVES  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HAPPINESS  AND 
BXCITBMENT  OF  TBB  MISSION  AND  DESCRIPTIOMS  OF 
"  B0LINS8S  MBBTINGS  " 

1877-1878 

To  the  Conference  of  the  Christian  Mission  in  1877  William 
Booth  not  only  announced  his  dictatorship,  but  employed 
in  his  Opening  Address  phrases  and  metaphors  which  reveal 
a  subconscious  movement  on  his  part  towards  a  military 
discipline. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Christian  Mission  had 
now  extended  its  influence  beyond  London.  Mrs.  Booth, 
addressing  large  audiences  all  over  the  country,  set  up 
wherever  it  was  feasible  a  "station"  of  the  Christian 
Mission.  EvangeUsts  were  sent  to  these  places,  an  organiza- 
tion under  the  jurisdicrion  of  London  Headquarters  was  set 
in  motion,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  all  over 
the  country  were  kept  in  touch  with  the  general  movement 
by  means  of  a  periodical  known  as  The  Christian  Mission 
Magazine. 

Later  in  the  present  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Churches  to  this  energetic  attempt  of  the  Booths 
to  break  through  formalism  and  apathy ;  but  it  must  be 
told  here  that  one  of  the  taunts  constantly  levelled  at 
William  Booth  diiring  these  years  was  the  unpleasant 
charge  that  he  "  lived  upon  his  wife's  petticoats."  I  cannot 
find  in  his  papers  any  reference  to  this  gibe,  but  Bramwell 
Booth  remembers  how  sharply  his  father  suffered  from  this 
particular  acciisation.  It  was  not  true ;  it  was  venomously 
concaved,  and  it  had  for  its  evil  object  the  destruction  of 
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the  Guistian  Ifiaiion ;  but  there  was  just  so  much  truth  in 
the  calumny  as  to  wound  the  heart  of  the  man  at  whmn  it 
was  aimed.  Mrs.  Booth  at  this  time  was  "  missioning  "  in 
various  parts  of  London ;  William  Booth  was  mainly  in 
the  shadows  of  East  London  working  like  a  Trojan.  Invita- 
tions for  Mrs.  Booth  to  preach  were  received  from  many 
quarters ;  the  novelty  of  a  preaching  woman  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  ;  crowds  flocked  to  hear  her ;  feshionable 
ladies  entreated  her  to  hold  drawing-room  meetings  in  their 
houses.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  nine  people  out  of  ten 
who  knew  the  name  of  Catherine  Booth  had  never  heard  of 
William  Booth's  work  in  Whitechapel. 

But  while  Mrs.  Booth  was  preaching  in  the  country,  and 
addressing  remarkable  audiences  in  the  more  fashionable 
quarters  of  London,  William  Booth  was  preaching  and 
praying  for  the  most  part  in  Whitechapel,  perfecting  the 
organization  he  had  brought  into  existence,  and  shaping 
the  characters  of  men  and  women  who  were  to  become  the 
first  disciples  of  a  very  earnest  advance  in  personal  religion. 
If  he  suffered  from  these  taunts,  they  did  not  draw  from  him, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  a  single  reply.   He  allowed  the 
ministers  of  dissenting  Churches  to  beUeve  that  he  lived  in 
idleness  while  his  wife  went  to  and  fro  collecting  guineas  for 
the  domestic  expenses  of  his  home.   He  was  twice  very  ill, 
so  iU  during  1876  that  his  Ufe  was  despaired  of,  and  on 
several  other  occasions  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  for 
spells  of  rest  in  the  conntry ;  but  he  never  defended  him- 
self, never  argued  or  remonstrated  with  his  accusers,  and 
only  when  the  time  was  ripe  did  he  take  the  hazardous  step 
which  made  him  absolute  master  of  the  Christian  Mission, 
and  begin  that  extraordinary  work  which  showed  his  real 
power. 

What  must  strike  every  one  who  reads  the  history  of 
this  man  is,  above  U  Aher  things,  the  quahty  of  his  self-' 
security,  his  unflinching  and  unchanging  honesty.  That 
he  should  ever  have  been  arraigned,  and  by  ministers  of 
religion,  bitterly  and  mockingly,  as  a  self-seeking  hypocrite, 
as  one  who  Hved  upon  his  wife,  not  only  astonishes  the  writer 
of  this  book,  but  reveals  to  him  a  condition  in  the  Churches 
of  that  time  which  wholly  justifies  the  most  extnuwdinary 
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kad  bizarre  of  all  William  Booth's  dispositiom  to  mdl 
m«n  honestly  and  powerfully  conscinus  of  God. 

In  the  momentous  Address  of  1877  this  ringui^  honest} 
intense  i  e.ihty,  and  dear-beackd  ttunkinf  of  William  Boott 
are  visible  to  every  unprejudiced  eye.  We  < him  ib-e 
from  sickness,  bent  by  troubles,  and  assailed  on  ever^-  ham 
by  sectarian  hatreds,  taking  at  laat  a  sovran  rnmmand  c 
the  Christian  Mission,  and  mak'ng  his  plans  f.  -  a  struggl 
which  hf  mi:Pt  have  thought  would  last  to  his  iile  ,  end. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  the  pn'^^.'-nt  Confcrmce  wiih  u.  iwi 
intcTf  I,  because  we  have  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the  plan 
of  previous  gatherings.  Mudi  dissatii&ctioT)  das  been  felt,  act 
in  n\A).\  ins.ancet  eaiatssccJ  at  the  omtrc  -sial  aspect  th^ 
assumt  d,  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  time  bfling  consumed  in  discisssioi 
on  oanparatively  trifiaf  matters,  wMe  the  mightier  and  prac 
tical  questic.ns,  whi«  h  intimately  concern  the  work  of  God  anc 
the  souls  of  our  peopk,  were  left  partially  negl'  cted.  It  becami 
evident  to  rae  that  we  were  drifting  '.n  a  wrong  direction.  1 
confess  I  have  been  ni  uch  to  UaaK  in  this  nutter.  Under  th< 
idea  that  teaching  my  brethren  managwnent  .md  law-m,  king 
would  increase  their  sense  of  re^xmsibility  and  unite  us  mor 
fully  together,  I  laimcht  d  the  C(»fer«>aee  on  a  sea  (rf  icf^tiei 
which  all  came  to  nothing'  h  wa^  r,  ij  •  ,  m.  and  it  came  tc 
nothing  with  others.  If  anything  Was  done  that  did  not  satisfy 
any  one,  whether  cvangdists  or  societies,  they  invariaUy  Uuaed 
me  and  insisted  on  the  exerci  •<■  of  my  power  to  Atf^r  it.  \tid  ymi 
here  we  were,  with  new  men  coming  in  thick  anu  fast,  leavf^ 
the  most  essential  ptiaapiea  and  practices  to  be  wrangled  ab 
and  decided  by  mere  rr  jori*'Ps. 

Seeing  all  this  we  asked.  What  shall  we  do  ?    .  .      s.  m« 
only  one  coarse — to  retnn  to  tije  practice  of  oar  earr   c  g*, 
ings.  Most  of  you  were  present  at  the  Conference  iield     ta^  ,i. 
when  I  frankly  and  fuUy  expresseri  the  feeling  of  ir,    ,ea  -  ai. 
my  intentions  as  to  the  future,  s  v,d  my  explanations  iseemed  t 
be  as  franklv  and  cordially  receix  ed.    I  .n  called  the  fact  that  at 
the  first  I  had  associated  brethren  with  myself  up-  n    f  distinct 
msdefstan^n^  that  ^ey  AbbM  Msasr  ander  my  s--;  -iir^snd- 
e.ice.   This  was  tfae  full  nnder  standing.   No  one  asi  ad  then, 
as  no  one  a^  now,  or  expect.^-  anytbi^  else  than  thw — each 
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man  to  aiaaage  his  stirticm  a<  cording  to  our  wishet,  and  fall 
bcick  upon  la  for  co  jnsel  and  lirection  as  may  be  needed.  AH 
wi  come  into  the  work  now  understand  this.  They  come  to 
tn-  and  say,  "Let  n»e  work.  '  with  the  fullest  !  derstanding 
that  I  should  Urect  tf.tjw.  And  in  this  understanding,  which 
is  thud  botli  "  Ai  leii  and  Modem,"  we  ibaU  wodc  in  the 
future. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  perhsqw,  what  then  is  the  advantage 

of  n  Confer  nee'  M  ,h  '  answer,  every  way.  >t  is  the 
70O  1  of  a  cc.iincil  of  var  The  commander  in  chief  calls  the 
princi)  (I  offit  around  i  irn  to  r  <  mformation  and  counsel 
f'^om  '  E.  ^rinf^s  hi'^  t  -s  1  expresses  his  judgment  as 
I  '  wh.  I  u-i  necet--; '  V  an<  '  .i.m-  do,  and  then  in  view  01  Ul 
this  he  -eadve»  pon  a  -ram!  of  operation.  This  h  ^ur 
Ct^nca  i  War.  We  it. 
and  bow  wv  can  besi 
ard  r«9tati"n  our  ^  -ny ;  jtiu,  ai>t 


0.       !  r  to 

of  lac  H*->!  (ihost 

^^      it:  ly 
aln,<:>st  j8ek:!is  1 
one  jf  two.  I' 
niiuttee.  S'" 
g    nto  the  ou 
is,  ...id  mtist 
stati<»is  ir 
men  who 

ronfide  i 


nsidrr  practical  quest,  s 
-o  n    ive  reinforcements 
all,  we    !  here  to  help  each 


Qfter  to  the  living  Gc  f (H- the  rebaptisn 


It 

-ve 


»  altered  plan  affect  the  present  Confer,  nee  ? 
up  the  Conference  Committee.  It 
go  iiito  the  reasons  fully,  but  I  may  point 
^seined  impossible  to  get  a  truly  repr 
of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  hr 
,  perhaj   three  hundred  miles  away. 
Mt  "be,  iargely a  training-school,  many 
upi  d  by  raw  and  new  preachers,  so  tha 
•■uUy  advise  us  and  to  whtnn  we  could  safei^ 
ire  not  there  as  a  rule, 
ff  you  a    in  any  trouMe  you  don't  want  to  go  to  a  c«n- 
m^    c'.    ^      come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  want  to  see  you  alone." 
U     V  grerti  question  involving  the  happiness  of  us  all  were  to 
an     the  only  plan  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  to  call  together  the 
!ost  t  perienced  of  our  brethren,  and,     leed  be,  all  the  others; 
It  ff  '  nary  purposes  it  seems  by  far  the  simplest  way, 

he  cually  satisfactory  plan,  for  me  to  deal  with  the 

brethri  .  rsonally  and,  when  possible,  face  to  face.  That  « 
committei  is  far  too  slow  for  us!  A  brother  writes,  "  I  can  have 
such  and  such  a  building  iat  so  modi  a  week,  and  the  man  wants 
an  answer  inunediatdy.   What  shall  I  say  ?   Please  send  us  a 
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tdegram."  There  is  no  time  to  call  any  committee  together. 
We  have  to  act  at  once.  Fancy  the  Russians  having  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  their  war  I 

No  superintendent  is  hampered  with  a  committee  at  his 
station,  and  why  should  I  be  hampered  with  one  ?  If  I  am  to 
be,  I  shall  see  that  you  each  have  one  to  deal  with  as  well  1 

This  is  a  question  of  confidence  as  between  you  and  me,  and 
if  you  can't  trust  me  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  attempt  to  work  to- 
gether. Confidence  in  God  and  in  me  are  absolutely  indispensable 
both  now  iuid  afterwards. 

The  step  was  taken,  then,  which  made  William  Booth  a 
real  master  of  the  Christian  Mission,  but  the  step  which  was 
to  make  him  the  General  of  a  world-wide  Army  was  delayed 
for  a  year  by  many  and  great  difficulties  which  immediately 
presented  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine. 

Although  William  Booth  had  decided  that  the  Christian 
Mission  should  set  before  itself  the  task  of  rousing  the 
indifference  of  the  apathetic,  and  of  converting  the  sunken 
and  depraved  sinner,  he  was  still  immensely  conscious  of 
the  need  for  spiritual  growth  in  hoUness.  His  one  tendency 
towards  mysticism  lay  in  this  direction,  and  unless  we 
perfectly  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  character  of  this 
tendency  we  shall  miss  the  secret  of  his  inner  life. 

He  believed  and  taught  that  every  man  is  bom  in  sin, 
and  because  of  sin  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Hraven. 
He  believed  and  taught  that  an  absolute  and  conscious 
change  of  nature  must  take  place  in  every  individual 
before  he  can  inherit  eternal  life.  The  Church  teaches 
that  an  infant  is  cleansed  from  original  sin  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  water  in  baptism.  To  William  Booth,  as  to  the 
majority  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  the  sprinkling 
of  water  in  baptism  could  not  by  any  possible  means  be 
anjrthing  more  than  a  sjonbol;  it  could  not  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  the  character  and  temperament  of 
the  child.  John  Stuart  Mill  had  painfully  learned  from 
experience  "  that  many  false  opinions  may  be  exchanged 
for  true  ones,  without  in  the  least  altering  the  habit  of 
mind  of  which  false  opinions  are  the  result."  Human 
personality  is  neither  to  be  i^^enerated  by  a  eetvmmy  mv 
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to  be  tran-  lonned  by  logic.  But  Booth  declared,  and  philo- 
sophers like  WiUiam  James— Henri  Bergson,  too,  we  may 
even  say— are  certainly  of  his  opinion,  that  a  radical 
mtelhgent,  and  fuUy  conscious  change  of  nature  is  possible 
to  man ;  and  this  radical,  intelligent,  and  fully  conscious 
change  of  nature,  he  held  to  be  that  "  conversion,"  without 
which,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  man  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Baptism,  therefore,  was  for  WiUiam  Booth  a  detail  of 
symbohsm.  and  he  left  it  freely  to  his  foUowers  to  decide 
whether  they  would  be  baptized  or  not ;  he  felt  no  vital 
concern  m  the  matter.  His  emphasis  was  on  Conversion 
the  conversion  of  the  adult  and  inteUigent  individual,  and 
this  was  the  firet  and  greatest  of  his  preachings.  But 
beyond  the  arrest  of  the  sinner,  and  the  awakening  of  the 
soul  to  the  Uving  fact  of  a  Living  God.  lay  the  path  of  HoU- 
ness ;  and  here  WiUiam  Booth  could  not  stop  and  leave 
conversion  to  follow  its  own  evolution. 

The  doc  rine  he  held  on  this  subject  was  a  variant  of 
the  doctrine  known  as  Entire  Sanctification.  This  doctrine 
as  the  extremists  hold  it,  teaches  that  a  converted  man 
can  so  grow  in  grace,  can  so  open  the  doors  of  his  volition 
to  the  will  of  God.  that  sin  ceases  to  have  the  least  power 
over  him ;  that  he  is  cleansed  of  aU  evil,  and  becomes  per- 
fectly pure,  perfectly  holy,  even  in  the  sight  of  God.  William 
Booth  never  held  this  doctrine,  but  he  did  seek  perfection 
m  love  after  conversion,  and  taught  men  to  aspire  after 
entire  sanctification  of  the  will. 

To  reach  this  condition  was,  with  him.  if  not  the  supreme 
object  of  each  converted  man  and  woman  in  the  Christian 
Mission,  at  least  the  first  of  aU  their  personal  objects.  First 
they  must  preach  the  repentance  of  sins ;  first  they  must 
labour  to  rouse  the  whole  worid  to  the  truth  of  Christ  • 
but  after  this,  if  possible  simultaneously  with  this,  they 
must  wrestie  with  God  for  the  entire  sanctificatioii  of  their 
own  souls. 

JZ  ^®         *°  encourage  what  were  called 

Hohness  Meetings."  The  character  of  these  meetings 
evaitually  provoked  the  fiercest  attacks  ever  made  upon 
Mm  by  reU^om  peofde.  and  many  religious  people  thought 
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that  they  were  something  extravagant  and  something 
unhealthy.  Nevertheless,  by  a  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  these  remarlrable  attempts  to  deepen 
spiritual  consciousness  we  approach  a  rightful  under- 
standing of  William  Booth's  religiousness,  and  perceive  with 
some  degree  of  clearness  the  character  of  the  struggle  which 
was  taking  place  in  his  own  soul. 

Mrs.  Booth,  as  we  have  said,  was  on  the  side  of  Holiness. 
She  had  a  young  but  powerful  ally  in  the  person  of  her 
eldest  son,  Bramwell.  But  while  Bramwell  Booth  was  an 
enthusiast  for  these  Holiness  Meetings,  almost  a  leader 
among  the  evangelists  cf  the  Mission  who  taught  Entire 
Sanctification,  he  was  Tuore  inclined  for  challenging  the 
world  than  his  mother,  more  disposed  to  startle  the  con- 
science of  the  age.  Bramwell  Booth,  who  had  shivered 
for  a  long  while  on  the  banks  of  doubt  concerning  his 
fitness  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  who  had  shrunk 
in  timid  dread  for  some  considerable  time  from  the  very 
thought  of  preaching,  was  now,  with  George  Railton, 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  of  the  Mi»ion 
workers. 

The  following  descriptions  of  Holiness  Meetings,  taken 
from  The  Christian  Mission  Magazine,  afford  no  real  picture 
of  the  extraordinary  sights  which  were  witnessed,  nor  do 
they  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  souls  of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Bramwell 
Booth  tells  me  that,  after  many  years  of  reflection,  and 
disposed  as  he  now  is  to  think  that  in  some  degree  the 
atmosphere  of  those  meetings  was  calcnlated  to  affect 
hysterically  certain  unbalanced  or  excitable  temperaments, 
he  is  nevertheless  convinced,  entirely  convinced,  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  force  which  manifested  itself  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  manifested  itself  at  those  meetings  in  London. 
He  describes  how  men  and  women  would  suddenly  fall 
flat  upoft  the  ground,  and  remain  in  a  swoon  or  trance  for 
many  hours,  rising  at  last  so  transformed  by  joy  that  they 
could  do  nothing  but  shout  and  sing  in  an  ecstasy  of  bUss. 
He  tells  me  that  beyond  all  question  he  saw  instances  of 
levitation — people  lifted  from  their  feet  and  moving  forwaid 
through  the  air.  He  saw  bad  men  and  wtmien  stricken 
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suddenty  with  an  overmastering  despair,  flinging  up  their 
arms  uttenng  the  most  terrible  cries,  and  faUingbackwanJ 
as  If  d^d-supematuraUy  convinced  of  their  sinful  condi- 
tion. The  floor  would  sometimes  be  crowded  with  men 
and  women  smitten  down  by  a  sense  of  overwhebning 
spiritual  reahty.  and  the  workers  of  the  Mission  would  hft 

°  ^""^  "^"y         to  other  rooms,  so  that 

the  Meetings  might  continue  without  distraction.  Doctors 
were  often  present  at  these  gatherings.  Conversions  took 
place  m  great  numbers ;  the  evangelists  of  the  Mission 
denved  strength  and  inspiration  for  their  diflicult  work  • 
and  the  opposition  of  the  world  only  deepened  the  feehng 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  that  God  was  powerfully  worldnS 
m  their  midst.  ^  "*»»*HJ 

The  foUowing  article  from  The  Christian  Mission  Maga- 
zme  for  September.  1878.  gives  an  account  of  "A  Nirfit  of 
Prayer,"  lasting  from  the  8th  to  the  9th  of  August : 

Compelled  from  want  of  space  to  omit  a  full  report  in  detaU 
we  must  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  describe  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  meeting  ever  heU  in  the 
histwy  of  the  Misnon.  »» 

The  whole  company,  amounting  to  three  orfourhundred  settled 

tri?"  ^^"^y.  ^  ^"*t  advantage  over  meetings 

from  w^  miuiy  have  had  to  retire  at  midnight  or  early  morn- 
mg-and  from  tl  ;  beginning  to  the  end.  weaiy  as  ahnost  every 
one  was,  after  four  days  of  ahnost  ceaseless  [previoos]  lervicel 
the  interest  and  life  of  the  meeting  never  diminished.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  the  first  hymn  been  commenced,  when  a  com- 
^  of  butters  assembled  in  a  yard  next  door,  nith  the  avowed 
uitention  of  disturbing  us.  commenced  a  hullabaloo  with  blowimr 
a  horn,  rattling  of  cans,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  keep  upa 
ceaseless  <hn,  which  was  heard  even  whilst  the  whole  company 
^g  aloud.  But  nobody  was  disturbed.  We  felt  wTw^ 
fighting,  that  was  aa.  and  eveiy  one  seemed  to  sing  aU  the  more 
gladly  and  confidently,  * 

Glory,  glory,  Jesus  savw  me, 
(^«7,  ffioty  to  the  Lamb. 

jt  the  enemy  had  a  new  device.  By  barning  something 
placed  near  opn  ventilators,  and  in  a  stove-p^x^fch  pHMd 
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through  that  wall,  they  filled  the  air  all  through  the  building 
with  an  efSuvium  which  set  every  one  coughing.  Two  or  three 
sisters  in  delicate  health  had  to  go  out  for  a  few  minutes.  Sing- 
ing and  praying  became  for  a  while  all  but  impossible.  There 
was  a  rush  of  strong  men  to  close  up  every  aperture.  The  stove- 
pipe was  not  only  stopped  but  pulled  down  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  a  watchman  was  soon  at  a  top  window  y/Utk  a  bull's-eye  ready 
for  identification  and  defence,  should  they  again  crane  up  to  the 
attack.  Throughout,  we  saw  no  ruffled  countenance,  no  clouded 
brow,  heard  no  harsh  word.  The  disturbance  was  met  even  more 
promptly  within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  company  than  in 
its  outward  forms,  and  then,  with  a  reUeved  atmosphere  and  an 
increased  joy,  we  betook  ourselves  again  to  the  business  <d  the 
night. 

We  give  up  all  attempt  to  even  siun  up  the  addresses  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bramwell  and  Miss  Booth,  Bros. 
Robinson,  D.iwdle,  Corbridge,  and  Sister  Dowdle.  The  great 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  address  God,  and  it  was  in  prayer 
and  in  receiving  answers  that  the  meeting  was  above  all  dis- 
tinguished. 

Round  the  table  in  the  great  central  square  Satan  was  fought 
and  conquered,  as  it  woe,  visibly  by  scores  of  persons  whose 
names  and  number  no  one  £.ttempted  to  take.  Evangelists  came 
there  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of  past  failings  and  un- 
faithfubess.  and  were  so  filled  with  the  power  of  God  that  they 
Uterally  danced  for  joy.  Brethren  and  sisters  who  had  hesi- 
tated as  to  yielding  themselves  to  go  forth  anywhere  to  preach 
Jesus,  came  and  were  set  free  from  every  doubt  and  fear,  and 
numbers  whose  peculiar  besetments  and  difficulties  God  alone 
can  read  came  and  washed  and  made  them  white  in  the  Blood 
(A  the  Lamb. 

That  scene  of  wrestling  prajrer  and  triumphing  faith  no  (me 

who  saw  it  can  ever  forget.  We  saw  one  collier  labouring  with 
his  fists  upon  th^  floor  and  in  the  air.  just  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  struggle  with  the  rock  in  his  didly  toil,  until  at  length  he 
gained  the  diamond  he  was  seeking— perfect  deliverance  from  the 
carnal  mind — and  rose  up  shouting  and  almost  leaping  for  joy. 
Kg  men,  as  weD  as  wranen,  fell  to  tiie  ground,  lay  there  for 
some  time  as  if  dead,  overwhelmed  with  the  Power  from  on  High. 
When  the  gladness  of  all  God's  mighty  deliverance  burst  upon 
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some,  they  laughed  as  well  as  cried  for  joy,  and  some  of  the 
younger  evangelists  might  have  bcsn  seen,  like  lads  at  play, 
locked  in  one  another's  aims  and  rolling  each  other  over  <m  the 
floor. 

Well,  perhaps  there  was  something  besides  the  genuine  woik 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  there,  perhaps  there  were  cases  of  self-decep- 
tion and  presumption,  perhaps  there  were  some  carried  away 
by  the  contagion  of  the  general  feding.  How  could  it  evw  be 
otherwise  while  Satan  comes  up  with  the  people  of  the  Lord  ? 
But,  at  any  rate,  God  wrought  there  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  with  an  oatstretdied  arm,  so  as  to  confound  the  wicked  one 
and  to  raise  many  of  h.-  people  into  such  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  they  never  had  before,  and 
thousands,  if  not  milUons,  of  souls  will  have  to  rejoice  for  ever 
over  blessings  received  by  them  through  the  instrumentality  of 
those  who  were  sanctified  or  quickened  between  the  8th  and 
9th  ot  August,  Z878. 

The  usual  unintoxicating  wine  not  having  been  prepared  for 
sacrament,  we  managed  uncommonly  well  with  water,  and  in  fact 
everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  a  condition  in  which  outward 
circumstances  arc  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  soul  feasts  on  God, 
no  matter  what  passes  outside.  We  had  been  drinking  the  best 
wine  for  hours. 

After  sacrament  only  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  remained  for  the 
love-feast,  if  we  were  to  conclude,  as  intended,  at  six ;  but  under 
Captain  Cadman's  energetic  leading  eighty-one  bore  their  clear 
simple  testimmiy  to  the  Bk)od  that  cleanses  from  all  sin  in  a 
very  few  minutes  over  that  time,  and  after  a  little  prayer  we 
parted.  Of  course  some  felt  sleepy  when  all  was  over ;  but  so 
little  exhausted  were  most  <rf  the  evangelists,  that  a  business 
meeting,  commenced  at  7  o'clock,  was  kept  up  with  energy  for 
nearly  two  hours,  while  many  remained  and  transacted  business 
with  Mr.  Booth  ontil  (m  o'dock. 

Another  accotuit,  this  time  of  a  "  Musical  Service," 
shows  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  weteom^  as  a 
return  to  the  religion  of  the  first  century : 

August,  1878. 

.  .  .  The  sif^t  ci  the  faces  pa  the  platform  was  one  never 
to  be  foigotta—it  was  taan  than  joy  tiuit  lit  than  afl  w^-4t 
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was  the  rapture  <rf  sfHiitml  dmnkards.   When  we  saw  one 

brother,  advanced  in  years  and  stiffened  by  the  long  habit  of 
solemn  religious  "  ordinances,"  dancing,  yes,  fairly  dancing  to  the 
mnsic,  whilst  o^rs,  Ins  eaostrained,  weie  tossing  bore  arms 
about  and  rolling  hither  and  tliither  as  they  sang,  we  realized  as 
never  before  how  free  and  easy  the  grace  of  God  can  make  the 
people.  Here  is  once  more  the  old  rehgion,  reckless  <rf  public 
opinion  and  full  of  glory  and  God  whidi  madt  it  neccssaiy  for 
the  apostles  to  recommend  sobriety. 

Mr.  Ballington  Booth,  a  month  later,  gives  a  brief 
description  of  a  "  Holiness  Meeting,"  which  is  interesting  : 

On  September  13  was  a  wonderful  time.  Never  shall  I 
Ibiget  it.  Oh,  God  did  seardi  aU  hearts  that  night.  After 
speaking  about  giving  up  all  and  being  kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  singing  "  I  am  trusting.  Lord,  in  Thee,"  we  fell  on  our 
fmxs  for  silent  prayer.  Then  God  Almighty  began  to  convict 
and  strive.  Some  began  to  weep,  some  groaned,  some  cried  out 
aloud  to  God.  One  man  said,  "  If  I  cannot  get  this  blessing  I 
cannot  live  "  ;  another  said,  "  There's  something,  there's  some- 
thing. Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  bdp  me.  Set  me  strai^t ;  put 
my  heart  straight  "  ;  and  while  we  sang 

Saves  me  now,  saves  me  now. 
My  Jems  sawes  me  now, 

a  dear  young  sisto-  steppad  op  to  the  tal^,  tiioi  two  mm 
followed ;  and  now  we  sang  again. 

Saves  me  now,  saves  me  now. 
Yes,  Jens  savas  me  now. 

Many  more  were  sngsttes.  We  dnqjped  on  oar  knees  again. 
Five  or  six  mote  came  forward.  One  dear  man  took  his  pipe  from 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  resolved  that  it  should  stand 
between  his  soul  and  God  no  kBger.  Then  six  or  seven  more 
came  forward.  We  could  scarce  then  sing  or  pray.  Every  one 
was  overpowered  by  the  Spirit.  One  young  man,  after  strug- 
gling and  wresthi^  for  neariy  an  hoar,  shouted  "  Glory !  glory  I 
glory !  I've  got  it.  Oh !  Bless  God !  "  One  young  woman 
diook  her  head,  saying,  "  No,  not  to-night,"  but  soon  wis  seen 
on  Hts  gn»nd  pteading  mightily  witii  God,  Every  unsanctified 
man  or  woman  fdt  indaarribabiy.  Three  or  lour  tamss  we  deared 
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fte  tobte  and  fonns.  and  again  and  again  they  wete  filled. 


I  have  thee,  oh  I  I  have  thee, 
Every  hour  I  have  thee ; 

and  one  brother  said,  "  Oh.  oh !  if  this  ain't  heaven.  whafU 
|»jvwi  be  ?     ....other  brother  said.  "  I  must  jump."   I  said 
Tl>«;«m^.  and  he  jumped  aU  round.   So  we  tang.  crieC 
taoghed,  shouted,  and  after  twenty-three  had  given  their  all  tc 
the  Master,  trusting  Him  to  keep  them  from  siimiag.  as  He  had 
pardoned  thdr  MM,  we  dosed,  singing 

Glory,  glory.  Jesus  saves  me, 
Glory,  glwy  to  the  T 


William  Booth  declared  his  conviction  that  "  the  work 
was  of  God  "  ;  he  met  the  opposition  of  those  among  his 
followers  who  critici«d  the  excitement  of  these  m^^l 
by  the  assertion  of  a  practical  man.  that  if  of  God  nothiSt 
could  stop  this  movement/ and  that  if  not  of  God  it  wouW 
come  to  an  end  of  itself.  He  was  not  perhaps  so  de^p^ 
interested  in  this  development  as  Catherine  and  BraS 
Booth,  but  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  it 

r^Jn^  *°  ^  °'  William  Booth  at  this 

penod  we  find  approving  references  to  the  exdtement  the 
testing  nature  of  this  new  movement  in  the  Mission :  ' 

Our  Stockton  and  Middlesboro'  branches  are  not  Ukelv  to  h*. 
much  tn^hled  with  half-hearted  converts,  f or^e "m^'L^ 
wbch  any  one  has  to  pass,  m  coming  out  for  Christ  at  either 
the  theatres,  is  too  severe  to  be  popular. 

^5?*"?*°  *  '^'^  °'  gangway  has  been  made,  leading  fnnn 
the  pit  to  the  stage.   Penitents  have  to  few*  thii  wT 
and  aw.  what  looks  like  the  captam's  bridge  of  a  river-steain- 
Z  S.""  is  wont  to  be 

At  Middlesboro'  they  have  to  be  led  round  by  various  pass- 
ages and  staircased  then  suddenly  come  out  on  to  the  s^T 
which,  being  lit  from  the  top.  displays  them  to  the  whole  hoS 
as  they  kneel  before  the  Lord. 

Wehad  the  most  wonderful  meeting  of  late.   At  the  finish 
bwthwn  swocoed.  Have  just  heard  of  a  meeting  heU 
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in  somebody's  house,  and  a  brother  who  had  sneend  and  di^ 
believed  in  prostration  being  knocked  down.  etc. 

But  we  cannot  find  any  out-and-out  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  new  development  among  William  Booth's 
letters  or  addresses,  his  mind  being  evidmtly  preoccupied 
with  the  master-puzzle  oi  his  difficulties—"  How  to  Reach 
the  Masses." 

This  period  was  a  period  of  disint^;ration.  Many  of  the 

workers  in  the  Mission,  between  1875  and  1878,  left  William 
Booth,  and  some  of  them  none  too  fairly.  He  was  criti- 
cized for  setting  women  over  men ;  the  demands  he  made 
were  felt  to  be  exacting;  the  open-air  work  tried  the 
courage  of  the  more  nervous  or  fastidious ;  the  Holiness 
Meetings  were  disapproved  of  by  those  who  objected  to 
excitement,  and  the  teaching  of  Holiness  by  others. 
Catherine  Booth  stood  more  and  more  for  HoUness.  She 
had  one  definite  prescription,  looking  beyond  conversion 
and  preaching  the  "making  of  character."  Bramwell 
Booth  remembers  the  repetition  of  that  phrase  upon  her 
lips ;  in  her  teaching  and  in  her  conversation  she  was  for 
ever  saying,  "  make  character — make  character."  WiBm 
Booth,  who  was  troubled  by  the  slowness  of  so  wonderful 
a  movement  to  convert  the  world,  was  puzzled  why  more 
prepress  was  not  made.  Cattoine  Booth  challoiged  Mm 
to  think  ahead,  demanding,  "  Where  is  it  all  leading  ? 
Are  we  a  religious  body  or  are  we  an  appendix  to  the 
Churches  ?  "  And  William  Booth's  only  answer  at  this 
time  was,  "  I  don't  want  to  found  a  new  sect." 

The  following  address,  delivered  before  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Mission  in  June,  1876,  shows  pretty  clearly 
in  which  way  the  thoughts  of  William  Booth  were  moving, 
and  manifests  as  clearly  ?  ■  anything  we  Lave  yet  found 
among  his  public  utterances  the  spirit  which  in  little  more 
than  a  year  was  to  call  the  Salvation  Army  into  being.  This 
most  characteristic  address,  ringing  with  honei  tv,  aflame 
with  energy,  and  passionate  with  love,  is,  moreovt;?  one  of 
the  mc^t  valuable  biographical  documents  1^  behind  him 
by  the  founder  of  the  Army : 

In  iatrodtuii^  the  subject  a^cted  lor  oimadtxa.'tioa  and  di»> 
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thk  evening,  the  flnt  inquiry  which  naturally  .ugge.t. 

WHAT  IS  A  MISSION  STATION  ? 

To  this  I  reply  that,  as  I  underatand  it.  it  is  not  a  building 

of  people  united  together  to  mission,  to  att«*  to  clttfa««S« 
an  enure  town  or  neighbourhood.   When  anlT^ngeht!^ 

tha  he  shall  deal  merely  with  tho«,  who  «e  d«idy  S^Sf 
waUs  of  certam  buildings,  or  with  those  who  may^SSll 
come  MMide  ««m  ;  but  it  is  intended  that  he  shi^^  a^Ue 
of  tte  Gospel  to  all  those  who  live  an,und.  When^^fte 
^',irT!^  '^'^  alread^o^oSd 

I^ldTh*?^  °'        and  draw  a  hne 

anmnd  the  breadth  of  population  yoa  can  hope  to  reach  3 

«^hatyour^sh.and  aim.  wi^^  -dP-ye"Ld^e 
tm^J^Wait  of  the  Gospel,  to  christianize  every  ^nU  T 
Belbie  yoD  nunage  a  rtation  you  nSr^  ^  ^ 

GBT  on. 

What  a  high  and  holy  privilege  it  i,  to  be  a  soul-winner 

»•«  molttodes  Jrom  pmig  down  to  the  pit  Comnon  men 

Uiey  ?   How  b  It  TO  are  not  besieged  with  men  crvin»-ll-. 
™  I,  «nd  n..  ?    w.  ^  .  hoi;  .nrtation 
mo,  who  see  the  pnvik,.  M,d  tei„  fl„  olZ^Z 
t»ta«s  of  lite  and  liberty  to  the  ignorant.  dj4»  Sd-^ 
.0  Hdl  f™,onr«.yi.^-ZrS2; 

an  audiene.  and  pi  ,  b„d  o|  conwrts  togetlw  idfc  Si 
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that  is  made.  If  it  be  there,  this  will  ■oon  devdbp  the  afaillt] 
to  do  that  work  altc^ether. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  list  of  the  qualifications  foi 
dBdently  managing  a  station,  but  simply  to  state  how  it  can  bi 
done.  The  man  who  accomplishes  it  proves  it  thereby— and  h( 
can  prove  satisfactorily  in  no  other  way— that  he  has  the  neces 
saiy  ability  for  the  work.  Yon  have  donbtlett  heanl  of  the  tw( 
men  who  met  in  prison,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other,  "  VVhal 
have  they  sent  you  here  for  ?  "  "  Oh,  for  so  and  so."  "  But,' 
said  the  other,  "  they  can't  k>ck  yon  up  for  tiiat"  "  Oh.  yei 
they  can."  "  But  I  tell  you  they  can't."  "  Well,  but  here  ] 
am."  Just  so  ;  I  care  not  what  the  preaching  abilities  or  othei 
quaUficatkms  of  a  man  or  woman  may  be.  if  he  doee  not  toceeed 
—if  he  does  not  get  the  people  saved,  and  keep  them— he  proves 
incontestably  thereby  that  he  has  missed  his  vocation,  and  he 
on^^t  at  once  to  turn  ovtr  a  new  teaf  and  alter  his  {dans  ami 
labours,  or  inquire  for  some  other  walk  in  life  in  which  he  can  suc- 
ceed ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  however  inf«ior  and  unlikely 
humanly  considered,  the  worker's  qualifications  may  appear, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  counts  up  his  losses  and  gains, 
he  brings  us  a  schedule  that  tells  of  increased  numbers,  spiritu- 
ality, and  power,  he  jwoves  inocmtestably  that  he  has  the  gifts 
and  the  graces  whidi  qualify  hhn  to  manage  a  CSubtian  IfMmi 
statiim. 

HOW  TO  MANAGS  A  STAHOK. 

Our  first  counsel  is : 

(l)  MAGNIFY  IT. 

Get  to  know  definitely  what  it  is  you  have  to  do.  Think  what 
it  is  to  be  an  ambassador  of  Christ— to  stand  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  to  be  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  death 
unto  death.  Consider  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  faithful 
discharge  of  your  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  will  follow 
the  neglect  of  it  on  the  other.  Read  the  231YI  dutpter  of  Ereldd, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  caD  up  the  memories  of  the  holy] 
successful  soul-winners  who  have  gone  through  oceans  of  diffi- 
culties and  led  tiiomands  to  the  Cross :  lay  aside  every  weight 
in  the  shape  of  worldly  idolatry  and  self-indulgence,  and  then 
lay  on  the  altar  every  power  of  body  and  soul,  consecrating  all 
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you  have  or  ever  hope  to  h«ve,  to  the  ,ucce«ful  accompluh- 
ment  o  the  greatert  iiiHkrtaldnK  to  which  God  could  po^ 

have  caUed  you  here.  l^wwy 

To  lUcoeMfuUy  manage  a  station  you  must 

(2)  LOVE  IT 

With  a  love  that  never  falters,  never  swervei.  never  die..  You 
must  have  the  same  buminf.  imqoenchdrfe  ffaune  that  Jesus 
had  or  you  cannot-wiU  not-succeed ;  and  your  success  wffl 
bejust  a^ording  to  the  measure  of  your  affection  for  your 
and  for  the  periling  people  anmnd  you.   This  love- 
thfa  passion  for  souls-is  the  main-spring  of  leUgious  activity 
jnd  the  Pnnaplewhich  governs  all  real  and  hutinTwork  for  God 
Love.  nghUy  directed,  imdces  a  good  parent,  a  glad  husband  a 
good  workman  ;  and  nothing  short  of  love,  and  a  great  del'of 
it,  mU  make  a  good  evangelist.   The  secret  of  suc^  is  Xn 
inqmred  for ;  Ih«  it  i. :  ft  |s  not  in  natural  gifts,  or 
beanng.  or  exceptional  opportunities,  or  eartUy  advantagBL 
bu^m  a  heart  consumed  with  the  &une  of  anknt,  My.  heav^ 

Love  wiU  make  a  man  study.   He  want,  to  save  his  people  • 

^Vt^.l^!"' *° Hewants^fid 
^  ^1  *°  ^"^'^  *«>  ^       for  Heaven. 

This  he  sees  to  be  done  through  the  troth.  He  ha.  now  om^ 
absortmg  aiudety  to  peisuade  them  to  hear,  to  think.Tf^ 
to jidd.  to  be  saved,  to  be  holy.   Here  is  work  for  l^im.  Se 

*  "'P'*^'  both  awaken 

Md  faterest.  and  convert.  He  must  range  through  eartii  and 
Heaven,  and  HeU.  for  matter  to  «.k«^  flee  to  (S.'s^e 

set  his  heart  on  th^not  on  studying,  but  on  saving  souls ;  but 

Z  r.^tr.v'^  ^  "^'^^^  onnoTjreach  unl^ 

he  has  sometiiing  to  say  likely  to  accompUsh  his  end.  he  becomes 
a  real siud^,  a  thinker,  and  it  is  love  tiiat  make,  hii^  one^ 
LoMwtU  mmke  yoH  firgy.   Lovt  wants  all  tiie  help  it  can 
command:  and  as  it  realizes  tiiat  the  great  God  is  in  wSipatty 
and  willing  to  be  a  co-worker  with  any  and  every  h^^Tr^' 

Heaven  for  coimtenance  aad  aHipe«ti«.  The  love  of  wtf. 


i  m 
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will  lead  you  into  the  spirit  of  ceaseless  interceaioii  with  Him 
whose  love  for  them  was  stronger  than  death. 

Ltvt  »m  nmkt  yom /0d.  A  stOll3^hearted  preacher  makes  a 
stony-hi  irted  people.  Perhaps  there  is  no  such  monstrosity  in 
the  universe  as  a  professed  rejmsentative  and  resemUance  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  goes  about  his  bnsineas  ia  a  cold,  emotionless 
spirit.  There  is  a  great  cry  in  some  directions  for  more  intellect 
in  the  pulpit :  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  far  greater  need  lor 
more  hetrt. 

If  there  be  one  character  which  above  a.'<othcr  God  must 
ab<munate,  angeb  weep  over,  and  devils  despise,  it  must  be  the 
automatical  preachers  who  can  discourse  by  the  hour  about  the 
love  of  Christ,  the  worth  of  souls,  the  terrors  ot  judgment,  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  lost,  with  a  flinty  indifference  or  a  ranting 
fervour  which  hardly  lasts  the  service  over,  and  which  all  can  see 
is  put  on  for  the  occasion.  Oh,  these  ministerial  machines,  these 
mechanical  preachers  who  are  quite  content  if  their  salaries  are 
paid  and  a  round  of  meetings  gone  through,  are  the  curse  of 
Christendm  and  the  whohsak  manitfactmen  of  backdiden 
and  infidels.  May  God  deliver  us  from  them.  Brethren,  what- 
ever other  gifts  you  have,  if  you  are  to  succeed,  you  must  have 
hearts,  and  hearts  that  can  feel. 

Love  unii  make  you  preach.  A  man  cannot  help  but  be  an 
interesting  tallcer  on  any  theme  on  which  his  nature  is  powerfully 
stirred,  and  on  wttdi  he  has  any  measure  of  information.  It  is 
the  stolid,  indifferent,  professional  spouters  of  sermons  that  can 
get  neither  hearers  nor  souls.  Again  and  again  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, Finney,  the  great  American  Evangelist,  says,  "I  let 
out  my  heart  to  my  people  "  ;  and  they  wept  and  feU  under  the 
power  of  God.  Of  how  many  preachers  can  this  be  said  ?  How 
often,  alas !  is  it  not  just  a  got-off  piece  of  intellectual  stuff— 
and  not  much  intellect  either— that  is  let  out.  The  last  thii^ 
the  preacher  thinks  of  or  desires  is  the  letting  out  of  his  heart, 
and  consequently  the  heartless  performance  is  met  with  a  keartiess 
response  from  those  who  listen,  and  who,  after  a  few  ndnotes' 
wonderment,  or,  as  it  may  be,  admiration,  forget  the  whole 
a£fair.  Oh,  if  you  love,  you  will  pour  out  your  souls  before  the 
people,  and  they  will  weep  and  fed  in  rettm. 

Love  mil  make  you  beloved.  If  you  love  your  people  they 
cannot  help  but  love  you  in  return.   There  are  exceptions  to 
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wjeory.  evwythmg  u  gloomy,  and  nothing  .eemi  t.> 

bnng  sunshine  to  the  people',  betrt.  w  twirt«dSl 

Z,.t'th'r.*""'""  C^°«-"rentswillson^'S^nr^ 
•trongly  that,  try  as  you  wUl.  you  cannot  reach  the  desired 
haven  of  the  people'.  ««ectio«.  Bat.  m  .  rute^^  ±j 

yJ^Z"^  peo^leTo^^ur'^T 
You  cm  love  your  way  through  every  difficulty.   Hold  on  th7„ 
even  though  the  more  you  loJe  the  ta.  ,t»  «  Jovll  ' 
To  manage  a  rtahan  efectively  yoa  in»t 

(3)  Nvan  vovs  noru. 

I  don't  mean  that  you  should  cozen,  and  omktt  and  en 
the  old  do-nothing  memben.  if  the«  arr^;hT;ome 
Sfn^^N  ^  Sabbath  to  be  f^m 

ST;;;^'^"^"*/.^  Make  them  undelZTth^ 
tme  godiineH  h  practical  benevolence,  and  that  they  must  at 
once  become  foUowers  of  Jesus,  and  go  in  i«r  a  HfcT^S^ 

^  2/°  '^J^  '"^"^         -       give  up^T^ 

and  title  to  being  ChAtians.  Make  the  peopL  we  thi.  3 
keep  on  at  it  until  they  io.   They  will  „b  STeyS^  iS?'wS 

fn  f  ^  I^P^?*"**"  ^^•^^  m  be  edified  ^thout  bdS 
constantly  faced  with  their  negl.-.  '  .  .onribflitie..  oth«tSS 
go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  you  ..  .      n  ^  things  Bat 

class«  that  seem  to  me  to  want  .pedafly  yoor  tender  care. 

tkJ?T  England  is  fuU  of  bacblidns 

These  diould  be  hunted  up.  and  brought  back. 

Nurse  the  converts.  ...  My  e«peiienc5  ha.  't^t  nv^  that 

^v^lTT'''  '"^r  ^  to  pweerv.  the 

converts  as  it  is  to  secure  them.  .  .  r-  »«c 

I  .UT"  w  ^fT  of  divinity 

I  smiply  state  the  fact.    If  you  fathers  and  mother  wart  to 
rear  yoor  children  up  to  strong  man-  and  wonunhood  yTLS 
and  watch  over  thmiHth  all  tender,  loving  c'^- 
evangelists,  and  brethren,  and  sisters  in^e  of'  C^/g^S 

Z  'J^M  "i^:  ^"'^  h^SanityTSS 
w»th  whom  yoa  are  entrasted.  to  perfect  men  and  women  in 
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Jesus  Ouist,  yon  most  care  for  them :  you  most  nune  them. 

If  you  keep  them,  brethren,  and  if  your  returns  from  time  to 
time  show  increases,  you  will  prove  in  the  most  incontestable 
manner  that  yoa  do  ynMOy  and  lovine^y  watdi  them.  Bat  if, 
on  the  contrary,  you  do  not-— if  you  bring  statements  of  large 
nombers  of  converts,  and  small  or  no  increases  in  membership, 
yon  will  leave  it  open  people  to  infer  either  that  the  con- 
versions are  not  real,  or  that,  being  real,  they  are  not  pnq>eriy 
looked  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  question  of  dress  was 
at  this  period  of  transition  (1877)  occup}dng  the  thoughts 
of  William  Booth : 

Some  time  ago.  «^en  supping,  with  a  few  evangelistic  friends, 
with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  his  lordship  said  to  us  that  in 
going  over  a  London  prison  the  chaplain  had  remarked  the  rapid 
increase  of  female  prisoners,  especially  yoxmg  people.  And  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  Earl  as  to  the  reason,  the  chaplain 
said  he  attributed  it  to  three  causes — drink,  trashy  literature, 
and  flashy  dress.  He  said  any  one  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
tawdry  foithers,  and  flounces,  and  flowers  decked  out  in  which 
prisoners  came  in,  and  to  gain  which  they  had  doubtless  been 
tempted  to  commit  crime.  Nothing  can  be  more  influential  on 
this  important  question  than  the  exminpU  of  wtmgdutt'  whm. 
Our  young  men,  I  supix)se,  will  have  wives ;  but  I  say  to  you  if 
you  meet  with  young  women  wearing  showy  dresses  don't  look 
at  them,  and  if  you  are  now  engaged  to  somdxMly  you  met  by 
moonlight  alone  long  ago,  before  you  saw  the  Christian  Mission, 
make  a  bargain  before  you  many  them  that  they  shall  dress 
neatly  and  icriptutally,  as  beconwtii  godUnen,  and  so  appear 
as  fit  h^imates  lor  mm  who  picadi  the  goqid  <rf  Quirt. 

The  reference  in  this  letter  to  the  good  Lord  Shaftesbury 
raises  the  question  of  how  far  William  Booth  was  assisted 
at  this  time  by  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  powerful 
people.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mortey  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  Christian  Mission  had  few  friends 
among  the  influential  classes.  The  Booths  were  helpeU  by 
sudi  of  thdr  inrivate  Memb  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billups,  by 
the  brothers  Jeto  and  Ridiard  Cwy,  by  Mr.  Henry  Reed 
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of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  by  other  rich  people  whose 
acquaintance  they  had  made  in  the  provinc«    But  the 
^vermng  classes  knew  Uttle.  if  anything,  of  this  strange 
work .  and  the  rehgious  papers  took  every  care  to  prevent 
any  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Missioii  from  reaching  their 
particular  constituencies.   In  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
Mission  in  East  London,  reports  rarely  appeared  in  the 
rehgious  papers  of  this  extnumKnaiy  portent  in  the  religious 
r/v'         Booths  were  isolated.   The  great  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  Mission.  Mrs.  Booth  was  talked  about  by 
many  fashionabk  and  thoughtful  people,  and  when  she 
held  meetings  m  their  own  quarter  of  the  town  they  were 
willing^ even  anxious,  to  go  and  hear  her;  but  the  real 
work  (rf  the  Booths,  the  great  work  of  Wilham  Booth,  in 
particular,  had  so  far  only  earned  among  powerful  people 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  Samuel  Morley 

W  the  shifts  to  which  Wilham  Booth  was  often  put.  let 
the  foUowmg  extract  speak,  an  txtnet  from  one  of  his 
letters,  written  in  1878  : 

...  I  severely  sprained  my  ankle,  and  then  a  snowstoim. 
such  as  had  not  occurred  for  years,  rendered  travelling  difficult 
Throuj^i  that  stono  I  had  to  go  to  Sunderland.  No  cab  nor 
convej-ance  could  be  had.  and  so  I  used  such  carriage  as  came  to 
hand.  I  commenced  the  journey  on  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  a 
brother,  then  was  ghd  to  rest  on  some  straw  m  the  bottom  of 
a  milk  cart,  and  before  I  reached  my  quarters  at  Middlesboro' 
that  night.  I  was  thankful  to  accept  the  service  o!  a  whed-batiow. 

Theopposition  from  the  lower  orders  was  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  at  this  time ;  indeed  it  was  only  beginning 
to  show  the  intensity  of  its  hatred  for  such  methods  as 
the  Booths  employed.  From  Chathm.  in  1877,  comes  the 

lollowmg  report : 

i^L^^L^  *  '>PPosition  on  the  Brook— a  big  burly 
Wtow  hoWfaig  Us  fist  withfa  an  mch  or  two  of  Bro.  Ridsdel  s  face 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  threatenmg  to  do  afl  sorts  of  thiois  • 

K?*2S!!!i^'**""-  As  he  turned  away  he  fairly  gnashed 
nis  teetb  with  rage ;  but  we  sang  on  through  the  mud— and  there 
»M  some  mud  toof  ...  Monday,  the  aQtfa,  was  the  amiiw 
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saiy  tea-meeting.  At  eight  o'clock  we  left  the  second  sitting 
down  at  the  hall,  and  sang  in  procession  to  the  Military  Road. 
After  (MM  or  two  had  spoken,  the  paUkan  on  the  left  opened  Us 
window  and  pitched  a  pail  of  water  on  to  the  crowd  below. 
Inunediately  the  people  moved;  but  though  the  sisten  were 
prindpdly  upon  that  aide,  and  the  water  Mi  npon  their  Sunday 
hats  plentifully,  the  ring  was  not  broken  for  a  mwnent,  and 
every  one  heard  the  hearty  Amen  that  burst  from  all  as  the  dear 
sister  who  was  speaking  wiped  the  water  from  her  face,  and 
cried.  "  May  the  Lord  save  that  dear  man."  In  the  meantime 
the  crowd  had  tremendously  increased,  and  God  came  into  our 
midst.  Then  the  paUican  gave  us  another  pail  of  water ;  but 
still  we  kept  believing  and  the  ring  was  unbroken.  There  was 
a  solemn  influence ;  no  one  spoke  a  word  while  we  sang— 

But  till  washed  in  the  Blood  of  a  crucified  Loid 
We  can  never  be  ready  to  die. 

And  just  then  a  fine  saihw,  apparently  a  man-of-war's  man, 
stepped  into  the  ring,  and  grasping  my  hand  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  can  I  speak  to  you  ?  "  The  arrow  of  con- 
viction had  smitten  home.  Then  I  spoke  a  word  or  two,  and 
then  a  third  pail  of  water  from  a  publican,  seemin^y  aiOMd 
at  me,  but  missing  the  mark.  feU  prindpaUy  upon  his  own 
customers. 

Worse  was  the  condition  in  London,  as  is  shown  by  a 
report  bom  mtssiim  work  in  Hackw^  at  the  end  of  xSft : 

.  .  .  Whilst  missioning  the  streets  I  cane  tiuoa^  the  eeort 
where  this  affair  happened  [two  pohcemen  knocked  down  hf  a 
gang],  and  a  big  ruflBan  came  running  at  me,  knoddng  me  about 
till  he.  with  others,  jostled  me  into  tiie  main  street.  Two  police- 
men standing  there.  I  at  once  asked  for  j-rotection,  which  they 
rrfwed.  I  then  went  on  unging  "  My  soul  is  now  united." 
y/bm  these  two  poUceoMn  caught  hold  of  me  and  demanded  my 
name  and  address,  which  I  at  once  gave  ;  and  on  afda  «•  mmt 
singing,  when  the  policemen  followed,  kicking  me  upon  the  legs 
and  trying  to  push  m«  over.  I  then  walked  twckwards  bdm 
my  band,  the  police  still  jumping  upon  my  feet  and  Uetof 
shins,  till  we  arrived  at  the  hall,  where  the  gate-keeper,  keeping 
the  rough  boys  out,  was  pushed  down  the  steps  by  these  |><rfice- 
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S^"lr.lt  ^ the  tin^e  wa.  served 

nooT^^'"  21-  -  -»»ae  in  the  open  air  in  the  after- 
hitl^.'  '^Sf  ^  Dragon."  the  poUkan  came  out  and 
blackguarded  us.   He  then  sent  ontliatf  ^^aZTX^^^l^T 

ZT^l'if^    *       ^'''^  «»»°»«ced  knocking  meST^ 
«•  fli  tten.  laying  hold  of  me.  ripped  my  trw^^v 
m  two;  another  one  knocking  my  J»5ii  L^SSfTk 
douWe.   Thank  God  my  head  was  not  in  it.  .      ^  1^ 

with  ctaiched  fist,  drew  his  ann  back  as  if  he  wouU  have  kn^dS 
me  to  the  ground,  hut.  with  the  .-irtiUM*  of  J*  a^^^^ 
fnends.  he  was  taken  back  again,  while  at  Mm  mmt^S^ 
^g  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  he«l  from  a  youTh  X 

ZttTT.^!^-  »***°*»«-id»tofallthiswea«.^ 
that  none  of  tlMw  tUofi  move  m.  ^<-*u^ 

rh„r  1! '^iJ^-  °^  '^^^^  on  the  part  of  the 

the  ^St^**  i?  °'  ^"^^^  °PP°^^«°"  frdHhe  mob! 
the  Christian  Misaion  grew  in  numbers  and  increased  in 

en«.u.asm  d«fag  those  h«d  and  diffia.lt  ye^'^f'ts;; 
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UTTBK8  or  rmE  period  in  various  moods 

I876-I878 

In  the  midst  of  his  tempestuous  life  William  Booth  found 
time  to  write  to  his  children,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  wife 
wtmtfver  she  was  abteat  frnn  Mm.  Somt  <A  these  lettos 
are  unfortunately  dull  with  the  local  duhiess  of  a  smaB 
chronicle ;  but  here  and  there  we  find  a  phrase,  an  exchuna- 
ti<»,  or  a  v%orous  piece  ef  seraionzing  vMch  hekps  one 
to  understand  something  of  the  man's  nature.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, then,  to  an  account  <rf  tbe  transition  from  the 
ChiiMian  lGsu<m  to  tlie  SsiKaliun  Axmy  we  shall  make  a 
few  extracts  from  tese  httsru.  irkiinini  they  seem  to 
assist  our  history. 

We  flmi  in  erne  at  Ms  letters  to  Mrs.  Billups  a  complaint 
that  his  wife  is  "  moUed  and  muddled  with  some  dress- 
making business  "—a  domestic  labour  for  which  he  had  no 
sympathy.  He  writes  on  another  occasion  to  his  wife,  and 
tttti*  to  ttiasMM  twrwWpswf  qnestitm  oi  milUnery : 

Kstk  m^i  you  are  gone  Aopjping.   I  dread  the  soond  of  the 

word  shop.  ^fiHd!  Do  set  an  example.  I  stillincline  to  the 
thought  that  a  dolh  would  have  been  nice  for  Katie's  jacket. 

Ill,  aad  away  from  home  in  Gloucestershire,  he  writes 
^  ^jZi^n J«*ter  to  the  boy  who  is  struggUng  with 

Mv  DEAR  Bhamwell— I  ciwiot  See  idiat  yoa  want  to  botiier 

me  perpetually  about  Soho  and  Ridsdel  and  Cooper.  Let  me 
for  mercy's  sake  have  a  day's  rest.    I  won't  serve  you  and 
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Rdlton  10  when  you  go  away  I   Every  day  you  have  bothered 

I  nrfght  as  wen  have  been  left  to  imagine  that  aU  was  going  weU 
^  have  my  evening  clouded  with  the  infonnatioo.  IS  do. 
DOlet  me  alone.  Railton  says  you  have  toothache.  I  am  venr 
jony.  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Go  to  Ross!  I  say  this  as  much  to 
hmder  you  havmg  the  trouble  to  write.  I  h/ve  written  about 
If  you  think  Leeds  {30  miles  further  away  than  this), 
«^^nj*am  or  Norwich  better  openings  th«i  Cardiff,  the  Jo 

have  H    L'^'^  '*       '  P^*y  once 

Sff  ^n^^:!!!..  "  ""ove  him  here  to 

Cardiff  aU  win  be  wdL   (As  to  vexing  Cory  I  do  not  know  what 

Sor^fSlT*"'^'*-*^^^*^  H*^-^ 

u"lK^f'!,?°'^l'         ^"^ntings  are  only  occasional. 
.^!,n  ♦i^;;^  °^  and  again  and 

SnTh   ?f  °         correspondence  at  this  timel«W 
ions  burst  from  his  heart  full  of  a  rough  paarionateSe 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  oeawe 

^n/^'S*^  *°       ®"^"P'  •  "  ^*  look  after  sick 

and  chUdren ;   you  foUow  Jesus,  and  go  out  and  win 

a  httle  later,  he  addresses  the  foHowing  quaint  adj^Iration : 
h«v??fi^  T    °'       *°  ^'^^^^  first-class  to  Heaven,  and 

^  c^nicts7^^^r  K  ''t' "  •   ^  °« 

The  Baptist  papers  are  the  most  furious-^ne  of  thara  has  a 

S^^i^i?»JSlS^  I       "ever  tegi^  tb. 

Baptists,  neither  in  this  worid  nor  the  woild  to  come  I 

Vigorous  phrases  of  this  kind,  abundantly  justified  in 
most  cases  by  the  particular  circumstance,  ap^eir  through" 

lastedforT:S"H'""'K'"'  "  "^"^SSi 
ti  l  J  '^ote.day ;  the  more  tremendous  the  explosion 

the  quicker  was  hbretura  to  normal  business. 


nil 
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Much  more  frequent  are  his  spiritual  exclamations,  torn 
from  the  inward  struggles  of  his  soul,  and  seeking  expression 
in  language  sometimes  of  a  violent  and  sometimes  of  a  very 
crude,  almost  cUldish  character : 

God  I  oh  to  compass  the  word— who  tries?  God,  Omni- 
potent Almighty— Omniscient— Everywhere.  And  oh,  wonder 
of  wonders,  my  Lord,  and  my  God— say  it— venture  out  on  to 
the  deep  trackless  ocean  and  find  the  waves  as  finn  to  tiead 
upon  as  the  rocks  of  Galilee.  Heed  not  stcmns  not  boisteioas 
billows.   Jesus  is  just  on  before.   Sing  I 

Satan  rages.  Russd  was  locked  up  on  Saturday  night— he 
had  permission  to  stand  on  a  parson's  door-step,  the  poUce  pulled 
him  off  and  took  him  to  the  Police-Station.  This  morning  he 
was  fined  is.  and  costs  88.  6d.  irfiidi  with  a  guinea  to  Sdidtor 
is  nothing  to  the  encoongement  to  our  enemies ;  however,  we 
shall  go  forward. 

A  little  later  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Billups  of  the  sickness 
in  his  home,  and  suddenly  hxtaks  away  from  his  news  to 
preach  a  somon  on  the  text  of  domestic  calamities  : 

.  .  .  Lucy  thrives  and  only  wants  to  get  away  for  her  sake 
and  ouis,  and  then  in  due  course  and  after  due  cleansing  and 
disinfecti(m  we  hope  once  more  to  get  home  again. 

Oh  to  get  HOME.  Home,  our  real  abiding  home.  But  we 
must  be  cured  and  disinfected,  there  must  be  no  seeds  of  contagion 
i«.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  in  there  until  there  is 
no  possibiUty  of  polluting  that  holy  place.  I  told  the  sinnen 
yesterday  that  God  would  not  allow  them  to  go  into  Paradise 
as  they  were— they  had  spoiled  earth.  He  would  not  allow  them 
to  spoil  Paradise.  And  you  and  I  have  no  desire— I  have  not, 
I  am  sure,  my  yearnings  arc  far  stronger  for  the  meetness  than 
f«Mr  the  place  itself— I  love  holiness  more  than  I  love  Heaven. 
Do  you,  dear  friend  ?  The  inwaid  heaven  is  the  moie  predotn 
of  the  two— must  be.  And  the  mward  will  ensure  the  outward. 
IQessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  they  shall  see  God. 

I  preached  my  first  sermon  from  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  in  Thy  Ukeness."  Oh  how  true.  NtMr  M  thm  nmw 
till  then!  But  I  s/wZ/ be  then. 


In  May,  1876,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Billups  and  makes  a  very 
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interesting  announcement,  showinir  that  «.v..n  in  *u  ^ 
the  idea  of  an  army  was  ill  : 

crin2i';L^^H°lr"i"^  *  "  "  have  thonght  of 
«»nw»  ground  and  blue  border.   IVMat  do  vnu  it;  Tt^W 

cri»«-«nifylngth..rt»-«^ 

Later,  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  discussen  hi.  «i 
for  making  pnuhen  of  convoted  riimm : 

I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  Mim^^  nmnrU.  w-* 
of'oloa.txitcilaooMdM.     """••~»"™  <>m 'inlilic 

w»k  .„d  I  Shan  kjo..he„,our2S»f:t^'^''»"^ 
body  .0  ,d,e  c«.  of  hi,?<iJlSd^^  '  "^""J' 

from  herpromis.  ,0  vi».  Ito 

contract  the  disfiguring  diseasT  H.  .  ^""^ 
raUway  of  aU    I  am  ™  i,    b        "eaven  is  the  best 

is  ratl^r  amt  d  JCol^e^sel^Tel^^i;  iT^'  \  «^ 

on  those  in  the  Mission  who  caX  fn  k-  * 

<WUed  legions  of  SS^xy      We  hive  Tf^°" 

a  goodly  number  of  our  tJ^mI        f^' ^^^^''^ 

en^/JiC^'       ann^LeSf^^^d  K'.^' 
«»a  of  his  Ufe  a  someiHiat  dissnnon^^  k,  jo  the 

-any  of  his  nt^^^^ ^"^'^^^^--^s  througl. 

reUef  from  the  ti«nendous  tenirS  *° 
taking  in  a  spirit  which  snLnl       ^  ^1*  "^^^"^ 
ioyofhis own^securirytnd'^JSfftS^^  '^""^ 
orthodoxy  or  foolish  L^d^T^  **"**"P*  0PP«»in« 
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The  letters  to  his  wife  at  this  time  are  full  of  the  same 
tenderness  and  warm-hearted  afiection  as  marked  his 
Mriiest  OHTeqKmdence  with  Catherine  Mumlnd : 

I  get  your  lettoi.  and  I  take  caie  of  them.   I  know  wheie 

I  am  and  will  not  leave  a  line  of  yours  "  out." 

Katie  is  better  and  will  soon  be  all  right.  I  am  as  tender  of 
her  as  yon  coaM  wish.  %e  eats  and  sleeps  and  seems  very 

happy.  Of  course  Mrs.  is  awfully  soar,  httt  we  take  no 

notice  of  her.   All  else  are  very  |deasant.  .  .  . 

Tell  BramweO  I  won't  have  you  made  miserable  by  him  [this 
apparently  refers  to  the  son's  health].  He  must  have  a  holiday. 
Railton  will  be  up  on  Tuesday,  he  must  go  away  at  once.  Where  ? 
With  you  too  1  You  must  come  to  me  or  me  to  you.  I  should 
atnmge  to  visit  the  other  stations  here  and  come  oil  to  you  at 
once  and  let  him  come  and  finish  up  the  North  with  K.  but  for 
my  promise  to  take  her  to  Edinburgh.  But  it  will  come  to  that. 
He  can  do  with  her  as  well  as  I  can.  Indeed  I  think  better.  He 
would  have  plenty  of  preaching.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  dear  darling  boy,  writes  me  beautiful  business  letters. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  love  him  and  all  of  you  dearly.  I  k>ve 
God  and  God  loves  me.  I  do  wish  he  would  aita  in  these  little 
things,  do  you  talk  to  him  ever  ?  .  .  . 

Send  to  Bamet.  We  shall  get  throng.  It  may  do 

him  good.  I  am  not  near  so  ready  to  spend  money  on  him  as  I 
should  have  been  3  months  ago.  He  must  alter  or  he  will  lose 
my  love.  I  hate  selfish  lazy  people. 

I  am  in  a  comer,  having  had  all  aottt  of  interruptions.  I 
have  yaar  affectionate  letter.  I  do  indeed  reciprocate  all  you 
say.  I  love  you  better,  more  as  a  woman  would  wisti  in  her 
soul  to  be  loved  than  I  did  when  at  Matlock.  I  have  more 
sense,  more  heart,  and  more  religion  than  I  had  then,  and  all  I 
have  I  lay  at  your  feet  and  as  much  on  yoat  shrine  as  evor  I  dul 
in  my  life. 

I  have  hem  during  our  late  separation  in  mndi  uncertainty 
as  to  where  you  were,  and  Willie  opens  my  letters,  and  I  can't 
write  as  freely,  and  many  things  have  been  on  my  heart  and  held 
me  ^wn,  but  when  I  get  free  my  heart  comes  bounding  off  to  my 
first  love  as  much  and  far  more  than  when  it  ieraoed  miles 
bc.iveen  Ncwington  Gate  and  Russell  Street. 
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I  write  advisedly  end  with  deiiberaUon  WImb  cm  ymi 

come?   Can  you  come  before  Monday  when  y«w  would  see 
Emmaand  the  chick!  ?   It  seemi  a  long  long  time  to  wait  tiU 
next  watt.  .  .  .  Come  you  must  and  shall  if  y<m  ar$  wiUmg 
.  .  .  Katie  too  is  much  better  than  ftar  i8  moallK  She 

to<Uy.  but  Willie  worked  her  without  rhyme  or  reason  I  iZt 

into  my  heart  or  through  my  window  my  tool  turns  to  you  at 
once.  If  I  only  thought  you  wouM  be  happy  with  me  it  wookl 
make  me  gM  btyond  description ;  but.  unfortunately,  you  nt 
so  amdo«  about  me  when  there  redly  i,  no  occaJon 
wonderfully  better  again.  I  do  MOtt  woilt,  Md  do  it  far  more 
easUy.  than  I  did  when  an  Ev«,gell.t  in^  p«te«  yis^l^ 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  RaUton  he  ihowt  the 

spint  in  which  he  is  meeting  opposition  : 

My  dear  LiEUT.-Much  more  cheery  about  things  here 
Of  course  I  am  the  penonifleation  «d  centre  of  all  thT  which 
for  months  has  been  regarded  as  to  be  deplored  and  imt  dowm 
P^5o«a/  Pc«j-^.  The  town.  too.  including  Mr.  WhiJwellTd' 
Co  ass«ted  by  Mr.  L«Bb.  and  "  «>t  kimUr^d  "  by  Messrs.  Alien 

1  ^i^r,!,  "     ^'^^  "  has  teen  the  ay.  and 

w  "        *"  n«y  carrying!  tte 

^^VJ^*^^^^"^  ~*  tidTabafed.  but 

the  flood  is  on  agate  and  seem.  Hkefy  to  flow.  Amen,  so  b<^  tt!l 

.  .  .  reported  700  saved  there.   Our  Wood  says  there  were 
S  persons."  Cheer  up.  Brother  f  you  can  r^ort  a.  «S 

in  the  wildeniei»— I  mean  your  holidays  I 

Ms  care  for  his  children  is  exemplified  in  the  letter 
which  foUows.  addressed  to  the  daughter  who  acted  aa 
Little  Mother  to  the  family,  and  who  was  to 
death  in  America  twenty-six  years  later . 

and^lL"^^;:^^!^''  ^J?*"  *° 

and  was  very  Sony  to  Itad  you  h«l  been  to  low-^Wted.  lam 
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aware  that  your  task  is  tedious  and  sometimes  doubtless  very 
trying ;  but,  dear,  you  must  hold,  remembering  how  many  t'lere 
are  who  would  give  all  they  have  to  possess  the  mercies  and 
comforts  you  enjoy.  You  have  had  a  nice  change  at  Southend, 
and  now  you  must  go  throogh  the  term,  and  then,  God  willing, 
at  Xmas  you  shall  have  another  holiday,  and  this  time,  if 
possible,  you  shall  go  away  from  the  children. 

Life  is  a  great  and  sdenui  trust,  and  we  must  do  all  the  good 
we  can  and  so  earn  the  welcome  from  the  Saviour, "  Well  done !  " 
Bless  you,  I  know  you  try  to  do  well,  and  He  knows  it  too,  and 
He  notes  it  and  He  will  reward  it. 

Never  forget  that,  although  I  don't  say  much  about  it,  I  love 
and  api»eciate  all  your  care  for  the  dear  children  and  all  your 
anxiety  for  dear  Mamma. 

Domestic  matters  monopolize  the  following  letter  to 
Mrs.  Booth : 

Spent  the  nig^t  at  Croydon.  Tea'd  with  children  and  took 
Emma  with  me.  Mrs.  F.  very  kind.  She  gave  me  the  enclosed 
envelope,  which  I  dared  to  open  and  to  extract  a  cheque  for  £25 
from  it ;  this  I  will,  unless  you  instruct  to  the  contrary,  put  in 
the  bank.  It  will  keep  us  on  our  feet.  Praise  God.  I  not 
think  it  was  to  be  expected  just  yet.  She  said,  When  you  are 
short  for  the  Mission  tomf.  to  me.  .  .  . 

I  have  your  two  letters  by  this  mwidi^'s  post.  Thtsy  per- 
plex me  much.  I  am  distressed  that  you  are  not  more  settled  and 
happy.  .  .  .  You  evidently  can't  settle  where  you  are  without 
me.  IFAy  not?  .  .  .li  yoa  want  to  come  home  yoa  must.  I 
don't  care  what  I  do  or  where  I  4:0  or  what  happens  now,  if  I 
can  but  feel  that  you  are  happy.  ...  I  want  you  ten  thousand 
times  to  be  at  home  to-morrow  and  only  coonsd  your  staying 
away  for  your  own  dear  sake. 

My  life  is  a  drag  without  you,  liUT  I  want  you  to  get  better. 

Han't  be  anxious.  Bramwdl  is  pomanently  better.  He 
has  given  up  heavy  suppers.  Sleeps  and  is  every  way  improved. 
...  It  is  simple  folly  to  talk  abovit  Emma  coming— die  has 
only  had  a  moith  or  6  weeks  with  the  children,  and  to  go  up— 
I  am  amaxed  at  you— and  the  expense  too— pray  what  next  ? 
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There  is  a  tragic  note,  spoilt  perhaps  by  a  morbid  irony 
scarcely  to  be  justified,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Booth 
tn  March,  X070 : 

BramweU  started  a  letter  the  other  day  by  saying  "  I  do 
miss  you  so  much.  I  hope  I  don't  love  you  too  much."'  Those 
words  follow  me  up  and  down  Uke  heavenly  music.  I  seldom 
W  of  anybody  loving  me.  I  don't  thmk  my  people  do.  and 
that  my  family  do  I  have  to  take  very  much  on  trust.  So  to 
hear  hun  go  out  of  his  reticent  course  to  teU  me  so.  comforted 
me  much. 

Next  month  he  is  fighting  a  fierce  battle  in  Wiltshire  and 
writes  to  his  wife : 

Salisbury :  we  are  mobbed  and  hunted  abnost  out  of  the 
town.  At  present  every  haU  and  room  is  closed  against  us 
The  only  promise  is  ar  old  coach  house.  4s.  per  week,  and  that 
not  certam  !  Outdoors  the  Evangelists  have  to  get  into  houses 
to  escape  the  mob.  and  on  Sunday  they  had  to  close  the  meetings 
-could  not  go  on.  Pohce  refuse  protection.  Nevertheless  there 
isagoodSoaety.  A  lot  saved.  We  must  not  give  up ;  we  will 
not. 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  at  this  time 
1878.  that  he  was  obUged  to  issue  a  command  of  the 
touowing  character : 

Gbmbxal  Osder  against  Starvation. 
"The  General  has  learned  with  great  concern  that  several 
of  the  bravest  Officers  who  have  gone  to  the  towns  recently 
entered,  have  endured  the  greatest  privations,  gomg.  in  fact,  to 
tne  very  brink  of  starvation  without  informing  him.  and  this 
even  m  cases  where  they  had  actually  money  in  their  ponearion' 
whi^  they  intended  to  use  for  the  payment  of  rent  or  othe^ 
debts. 

"  He  wishes  every  one  to  understand  that  such  devotioa 
however  noble,  is  to  be  avoided  and  condemned,  espedalli 
»»«»nse  It  not  merely  exposes  the  strength  and  Uf  e  of  the  Officers 
which  are  of  unspeakable  value,  to  great  risk,  but  is  Ukely  to 
onng  great  discredit  upon  the  army. 

"  It  was  never  intended  that  those  who  are  faithfully  and 
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zealously  labouring  amidst  difficulties,  should  suffer  want ; 
but  only  that  full  salary  should  not  be  drawn  and  unnecessary 
expenses  incurred,  and  that  no  station  incur  liability  beyond  the 
amount  of  its  ordinary  income  without  the  General's  consent. 

"  Henceforth  let  it  be  as  clearly  understood  that  no  Officer 
is  to  allow  himself  to  suffer  from  want  of  food,  clothing,  or  fire, 
without  giving  information  to  Headquarters  in  time  for  it  to  be 
prevented  if  possible,  and  that  any  one  who  knows  of  an  Officer 
being  in  destitute  circumstances  will  be  held  responsible  tov  in- 
forming Headquarters  on  the  subject ;  and  every  Officer  is  hereby 
authorised  to  use,  in  case  of  need,  any  money  that  may  be  in  his 
possessiOT.  latho^  than  undergo  sudi  sufferings,  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Headquarters  for  such  use  of  rent,  or  other  money  in 
hand  afterwards." 

He  seeks  recruits  for  his  great  army  from  among  his 
own  children,  and  presents  the  choice  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
then  absent  from  home,  in  a  letter  which  reveals  a  tender- 
ness and  a  reverence  in  his  attitude  to  the  maturing  family : 

Stpt.  3rd.  '78. 

My  dear  Emma — I  have  thought  much  about  you  ever  since 
you  left,  and  hope  to  have  a  look  in  at  you  next  week. 

I  hope  you  are  looking  out  for  rooms  for  Mamma  and  Kate, 
who  are  expecting  to  cdme  to-mcnrow  m  next  day  or  the  day 
after  that. 

I  do  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourselves  and  getting  good  every 

way.   H  does  not  write  me  as  I  wished.   I  cranmenced 

one  letter  to  him  but  did  not  finish  it,  as  I  thought  perhaps 
it  would  spoil  his  enjoyment  at  the  start.  He  ought  always 
to  put  a  letter  in  yours  if  only  as  an  educational  process  for 
him.  .  .  . 

However,  Ma  will  look  him  up.  Ma  got  a  letter  from  you  last 
night  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  even,  much  less  know  what 
was  inside  it ;  except  a  hint  that  the  money  was  going,  or  gone,  I 
forget  which,  for  I  was  awfully  sleepy  and  in  bed  when  she  read 
it.   Well,  that  is  the  use  of  Papa — money,  and  I  must  be  content ! 

K.  seems  better,  she  and  Ma  are_  gone  to  the  doctcx'  to-day. 
K.  has  toothache. 

And  now,  my  dear  Emma,  I  have  often  thought  I  ought  to 
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write  seriously  or  talk  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts,  but  I  have 
so  little  time,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  I  do  think  you  ought  now  to  make  up 
your  mmd  about  the  Mission,  as  to  whether  you  think  it  is  God's 
plan  for  furthering  His  Kingdom— whether  there  is  any  other 
plan  which  more  fully  is  calculated  to  do  this.   And  if  so.  whether 
you  will  or  will  not  give  yourself  to  it.  saying  this  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  this  work  shall  be  my  work.    It  seems  to  me 
that  It  If  for  you  to  settle  not  what  you  will  be,  not  what  you 
would  wish  to  be,  but  to  settle  in  your  soul  what  system  se«ns 
most  m  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  and  most  Ukely  to  advance 
the  mterests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  then  having  settled 
that,  the  next  step  seems  a  necessity,  ^ch  is  to  give  yourself 
to  that  system  with  aU  the  powers  and  influence  you  have. 

Never  mind  what  kind  of  a  position  you  occupy  in  it.  whether 
It  IS  a  dapised  and  hated  system  and  people,  or  not.   If  to  you 

It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  then  its  people  shooW  and  must  be  your 

people. 

Now  I  d<m't  say  choose  your  father's  people.  You  have 
judgment  and  the  Bible,  and  I  believe  you  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
Judge  yourself.  But  I  do  say  that  if  you  believe  that  there  is  no 
method  of  teaching  and  labour  and  doctrine  that  seems  so  weU 
and  so  much  calculated  to  advance  Christ's  Kingdom,  that  the 
time  has  come  in  which  you  ought  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  us 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  to  make  us  fed  that  you  are  with  us 
for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer,  for  ever  and  ever. 

If  so.  then  this  it  seems  to  me  meets  all  or  at  least  a  large  part 
of  the  controversies  that  trouble  you.  If  the  Mission  is  em- 
braced as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  if  you  voluntarily  choose  and 
enhst  in  this  army,  then  you  must  subject  yourself  to  it  and  live 

or  die  or  marry  or  be  single  or  be  poor  or  rich  or  high  or  low  for 
its  advancement. 

That  is  the  way.  as  I  understand  it.  that  the  early  Christians 
act^,  and  in  that  way  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  globe. 

At  imsait  I  fed  as  though  you  were  outside  us.  looking  on 
uncertain  how  to  bestow  yourself,  and  looking  about  how  next 
to  settle  and  promote  your  own  happiness  and  wellbeing.  My 
«lear  Emma,  give  yourself  to  Christ ;  that  is.  give  youreelf  to 
the  kind  of  self-sacrificing  soul-saving  Ufe  He  lived.  You  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  thoi^  He  was  rich  yet 
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fco'  our  sake  He  became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty 
mif^t  become  rich. 

Let  us  do  the  same  Mng. 

1  believe  you  have  God,  and  I  believe  you  do  indeed  want  to 
be  right  and  to  please  Him.  Amen  I  let  it  be  so.  I  don't  want 
yoa  to  bother  to  answer  this.  We  will  talk  it  over  when  we  meet. 

May  you  have  health  and  peace  and  all  needed  blessing. 

Love  to  all  my  darlings.  I  will  senu  you  a  hamper  of  good 
things  vbea  Ma  comes. — ^Yoor  affecte.  father. 

WuxiAM  Booth. 

But  in  November  of  the  same  year,  from  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  he  alrainisters  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  two  dutiful 

sons : 

Mv  DEAR  Boys — I  have  your  wire.  I  am  obliged  by  your 
counsel  and  I  am  never  above  being  advised  ;  but  indeed  what 
is  the  good  of  saying  what  would  be  patent  to  a  child,  for  really 
I  am  able  or  ought  to  be  able  to  form  some  sort  of  a  judgment  on 
matters  whoi  I  have  the  fects.  I  am  hardly  likdy  to  take  a 
course  unless  inevitable  that  will  upset  Leicester,  and  I  must 

say  that  I  cannot  ihink  the  letter  of  and  justified  the 

alarming  tdegrams  sent  to  Ifiddlesbro'  last  night.  ...  Do  let 
us  take  things  a  bit  calmly.  We  are  not  in  such  a  dreadful 
hurry  after  ail.  If  I  were  to  come  here  with  a  sprained  ankle 
with  which  any  sennble  perstm  wonld  be  in  bed  and  have  a  doctca-, 
only  to  see  these  girls  who  simply  wrote  what  and  «tf  they  fdt, 
it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BOOTH  BECOMES  GENERAL  OF  THE 
SALVATION  ARMY 


1878- 1879 

The  August  number  of  The  Christian  Mission  Magazine  in 
1878  ends  with  the  announcement  of  a  "  War  Congress  " 
The  September  number  opens  with  the  statement.  "  The 
Chnstian  Mission  has  met  in  Congress  to  make  War " 
In  the  announcement  WilUam  Booth  is  described  as 
Mr.  Booth"  and  "The  Rev.  W.  Booth."   The  first 

^1,"?  "  °^  Congress  haik 

mm  as    The  General." 

Although  it  still  called  itself  the  Christian  Mission,  this 
enthusiastic  company  of  men  and  women  was  now,  in  spirit 
and  m  discipline,  rapidly  becoming  an  anny.  The  accoimt 
of  the  August  Congress  teUs  us  that  the  Mission  "has 
organized  a  Salvation  Army  to  carry  the  Blood  of  Christ 

°^  every  comer  of  the 

world  That.  I  believe,  is  the  first  mention  of  the  term 
Salvatton  Army.  We  are  also  told  that.  "The  Christian 
Mission  Congress  has  prepared  for  a  war  that  shaU  bring 
true  peace  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  vilest  and 
roughest  of  the  people,  and  shall  shake  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Devil  everywhere."  Furthermore,  many  of  the  evan- 
gehsts-forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Mission  to  styte 
themselves  "  Reverend  "—were  now  known,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  "Captain."  This  title  is  popular  and 
friendly  m  England,  and  commended  itself  to  WilHam 
Booth  ;  he  would  point  out  that  everybody  understood  it 
everybody  knew  that  there  must  be  a  captain  of  a  cricket 
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dub,  a  football  club,  a  barge,  or  a  steamer ;  he  allowed  his 

evangelists  to  be  called  Captains  while  he  himself  remained 
the  solitary  and  supreme  Reverend.  He  wore  a  tall  hat, 
but  the  white  choker  was  now  no  more ! 

His  title,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  He  ws  i 
now  "  The  Rev.  William  Booth,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Christian  Mission."  Miss  Short  has  dready  told  us 
that  in  the  family  circle  he  was  called  "  The  General "  quite 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Mission,  rather  as  a  genial 
tribute  to  his  commanding  and  autocratic  t'^mper.  however, 
than  with  any  reference  to  the  organizati  "f  the  Mission. 
But  now  the  evangelists  began  to  sp.  jf  him  among 
themselves  as  "  The  General,"  meaning  oy  that  title  that 
he  was  the  General  Superintendent,  not  in  any  way  claiming 
for  him  a  military  rank. 

In  the  year  1877,  when  Europe  was  watching  the  struggle 
betwer^n  Russia  and  Turkey,  one  of  William  Booth's  follower 
who  was  conducting  a  mission  in  Whitby  exhibited  sc 
bills  with  the  heading  "  War  I  War  I  War  1 "  and  called 
for  "Two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children"  to  join 
"  the  Forces  of  the  Hallelujah  Army."  This  evangelist, 
who  became  Commissioner  Cadman  in  the  Salvation  Army, 
relates  that  when  William  Booth  arrived  in  the  town,  he 
presented  his  leader  not  as  "  The  Rev.  William  Booth  " 
but  as  "  The  General  of  the  Hallelujah  Army."  This,  Com- 
missioner Cadman  says,  was  "  the  first  time  that  the  title  of 
General  was  given  to  Mr.  Booth,  and  Whitby  was  the  town 
of  England  where  the  organization  was  first  described  as 
an  Army." 

Bramwell  Booth  ranembers  the  incident  which  defin- 
itely changed  the  name  of  the  Christian  Mission.  He  and 
Mr.  Railton  were  summoned  early  one  morning  to  WiUiam 
Booth'sbedroom  to  compare  notes  and  to  receiveinstructions 
for  the  day's  work.  Mr.  Railton  sat  at  a  table,  writing ; 
Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  occupied  a  chair  at  his  side  ;  William 
Booth,  in  a  long  3^11ow  dressing-gown  and  felt  sUppers,  was 
walking  up  and  down,  dictating  his  instructions.  At  that 
time  the  Volunteer  Movement  v/as  estabUshed,  and  vas 
receiving  derisive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  ^e  public. 
The  phrase  occurred  in  the  article  which  Mr.  Railton  was 


the 


Salvation  army. 


6|ir  6(^r»tian  (Qi«»iou. 


Stations  ^'lu \m  r.^J^ 


WhltKktptl 
Llm«hoiiM 
l«tha«l  OrMi 
Bukiai 
Kukatj 
Itrtor 

Ciutrailtk 

Hutiaii 

Chitktm 
'  SalUbsry 

ForUmoath 

Cardiff' 

■•wpert 

■*rtivr-Tr4Til 

Oawlals 
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Walliatbaro 
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Banialay 
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writing.  "  We  are  ft  vctoteer  army  " ;  and  iriien  he  came 

to  read  this  out,  young  Bramwell  Booth  leaned  back  in 
hit  chair,  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  perambulating 
General  Superintendent,  and  exclaimed:  "Volunteer! 
Here,  I'm  not  a  volunteer.  I'm  a  regular  or  nothing  I  '* 
William  Booth,  who  had  ttopptd  walking  at  this  interrup- 
tion, studied  his  son  for  a  momer,  ',  and  then  coming  to 
the  table,  leaned  over  Mr.  Railton's  shoulder,  took  the  pen 
from  his  hand,  scratched  out  the  word  "  Volunteer  "  and 
wrote  in  its  place  the  word  "  Salvation." 

"  The  effect,"  says  Mr.  Bramwdl  Booth,  "  of  that  one 
word  upon  Railton  and  me  was  really  quite  extraordi- 
nary. We  both  sprang  from  our  chairs.  I  remember  that 
I  exclaimed,  '  Thank  God  for  that  I '  And  RailtMi  was 
equally  enthusiastic." 

This  decision  really  marked  the  beginning  of  that  poUcy 
which  was  to  make  the  Salvation  Army  a  world-wide 
influence.  The  old  question  of  Umiting  or  narrowing  its 
message  in  any  way  was  now  settled  for  ever.  The  change 
of  name  meant  an  actual  warfare  upon  sin  and  apathy,  it 
meant  a  forward  movement,  it  was  a  definite  call  to  arms. 
Even  if  the  Mission  had  retained  its  name,  that  forward 
movement  would  certainly  have  been  made,  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Mission  was  now  hot  for  the  work  of  widening 
its  influence ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  change  in  the  name 
hastened  the  forward  movement,  gave  it  a  violent  impulse, 
and  was  responsible  for  many  of  those  changes  in  method 
which  immediately  attracted  the  public  attention. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  almost  synchronized  with  the 
change  of  name— but  at  first  it  was  an  optional  matter, 
left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  individuals.  A  few  young 
Officers  immediately  donned  the  red  jersey ;  but  the  women, 
on  the  whole,  were  decidedly  against  a  uniform.  Neither 
William  Booth  nor  Bramwell  Booth  made  any  change  in 
their  dress  for  some  time. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  articles  written  by  the 
General,  as  we  may  now  call  him,  William  Booth  himself 
saw  little  significance  in  the  change  of  name.  He  announces 
no  new  policy ;  he  alters  no  single  riile ;  he  calls  for  no 
new  sacrifice.  And  yet  one  can  hardly  read  this  pasrionate 
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address  without  feeUng  tlwt  he  wm  at  heart  cootdoat  oi 
fresh  enthusiasms  and  waa  moved  by  a  new  eneify  erf 

spiritual  aggression. 

This  artick  appean  fan  the  Janoary  mmber  of  the 

Mission's  Magazine,  now  called  The  Salvationist.  It  k 
entitled  "  Our  New  Name,"  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

Onl3*  the  name— the  same  old  friend,  neither  altered  in  dresa 
or  person,  bringing  tb-;  same  message  at  the  same  intervab— 
only  a  more  expreidve  appeDatkm  and  a  more  dcMrripthw  one, 
for  in  deed  and  truth  has  not  our  paper  alwajn  been  an  aponent, 

advocate,  and  record  of  Salvation  ? 

We  are  a  Salvation  peof^e— thb  ia  oar  spedaHty— getting 
saved  and  keeping  saved,  and  then  getting  somebody  else  saved, 
and  then  getting  saved  ourselves  more  and  more,  until  full  salva- 
tion on  earth  makes  the  heaven  within,  wtdch  is  finally  perfected 
by  the  full  salvation  without,  on  the  other  side  of  the  River. 

We  are  not  the  only  salvation  people  in  the  world.  What 
a  pity  it  would  be  if  we  were  f  There  must  be  many  more,  both 
nigh  at  hand  and  far  away,  people  who  believe,  as  we  bdieve, 
in  the  damnation  of  Hell  and  the  peril  which  unsaved  men  are 
hoDity  in  of  falling  into  it,  and  of  the  opportunity  God  gives  of 
deliverance ;  and  who,  therefore,  go  about  night  and  day,  not 
necessarily  in  the  way  we  do,  but  still  they  go  about  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  giving  men  little  rest  because  they  won't  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  afidwho,iriientheydoget  apoorafamer 
saved,  make  great  glee  and  rejoicing  over  him,  and  make  him  a 
Salvationist  like  themselves.  Oh  yes,  there  are  other  fools  and 
madmen  in  the  woild  besides  us,  and  in  thte  we  r^ce,  wish  them 
God  speed  with  all  our  hearts,  hot  we  r^oice  also  that  we  are 
Salvationists  ourselves. 

We  beuevb  in  Salvation.— We  believe  fai  the  old-fadiioned 
salvation.  We  have  not  developed  and  improved  into  Univer- 
salism,  Unitarianism,  or  Nothingarianism.  or  any  other  form  of 
infiddity,  and  we  don't  expect  to.  Ours  is  just  the  same  salva- 
tion taught  in  the  Bible,  proclaimed  by  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
preached  by  Luther  and  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  sealed  by  the 
Wood  of  martyrs— the  very  same  salvation  which  was  purchased 
by  the  sufferings  and  agony  and  Blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

We  believe  the  world  needs  it ;  this  and  this  alone  wiU  set 
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the  world  right.  We  want  no  other  nostrum— nothing  new.  We 
•re  on  the  track  of  the  old  Apostki.  Yoo  don't  need  to  mix  tq> 

any  other  ingredients  with  the  heavenly  remedy.  Wound  and 
WII  with  the  old  sword,  and  pour  in  the  old  balsam  and  yoo  will 
•ee  the  old  nsoH-SMisMsii.  The  world  needs  it.  The  wont 

man  that  ever  walked  will  go  to  Heaven  if  he  obtains  it.  and 
the  best  man  that  ever  lived  will  go  to  Hell  if  he  misses  it.  (Mu 
pabUsh  it  abroad  I 

There  is  a  Hell,  u  Hell  as  dark  and  terrible  a-  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  the  li,4»  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Truthful.  And 
into  tiiat  Hdl  men  ate  parting  hour  by  hour.  While  we  write 
men  are  going  away  into  everlasting  punishment  While  we  eat 
and  dimk,  and  sleep  and  work,  and  rest,  men  ate  going  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  iN^iere  the  (ire  is  not  quenched.  Can  any- 
thing be  done?  Can  they  be .  >pped  ?  Can  dnmlnuds.  harioto. 
thieves,  the  outcasts  of  the  Church  and  of  society,  be'  saved  ? 
In  tiieoty  many  wiU  answer.  "  Yes."  but  in  experience  they  must 
confess  they  have  no  knowledge  of  sodi  things. 

iffiL"***"'  P*^***!"  appalling  aspect  of  mankind 

IS  its  bondage.    How  devils  and  devilish  habits  rule  it,  and 
oh.  what  an  iron  yoke.  Ask  tha  dfmUards,  fambleit,  thieves, 
harlots,  money-getters,  pleasure  seekers.  Ask  tiiem  one  and  aU 
A«k  the  question  "  Can  the  power  of  these  habits  be  broken  ? 
Can  these  fiends  be  expelled?  Can  those  do  good  who  have  been 
accustomed  all  their  Uves  to  do  evil  ?   Speal: !  "   Press  yo' 
question—"  Can  these  poor  creatures,  captives,  be  delivered 
Saved  frwn  sinning,  saved  into  holy  living,  and  tri.unph.ant 
dying  ?   Saved  now  ?  "   The  desponding  answer  wiU  he  "  Im- 
possible."  Ask  multitudes  of  professing  Chr^tians  and  hev  wiU 
f«r  it  is  fanpossiWe.  Ask  the  Salvationist,  n  1  the  ansvva- will 
be  both  from  theory  and  experience,  that  the  vilest  and  wont 
can  be  saved  to  the  uttermost,  for  aU  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  bdievetti. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  doctor  who  cannot  cure,  a  Hfeboat  that 

cannot  reach  and  rescue,  an  overseer  who  cannot  reheve  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  value  of  a  Saviour  who  was  not  good  and 
gracious,  and  strong  enough  to  save  the  vilest  and  wont  and  to 
save  him  as  far  as  he  needs  ?  But  our  Redeemer  is  mighty  to 
Mve.  Hold  the  standard  high.  Let  us  teU  the  worid  of  the 
Bkwd  and  Fire. 
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We  have  Salvation. — ^This  paper  is  the  mouthinece  of  a 
people  who  boldly  say  so.  In  this  respect,  with  us  the  trumpet 
gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Many  there  are  who  postpone  all  the 
certain,  enjoyable  realisable  part  of  religion  to  the  next  state — 
to  the  coming  hereafter.  But  we  believe  in  salvation  here  and 
now ;  we  believe  in  feeUng,  knowing,  and  partaking  here  on 
earth  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Drinking  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  which 
flows  from  the  throne  of  God.  Eating  the  flesh,  and  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  being  healed,  and  changed  and 
blessed,  and  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace  and 
purity  and  power  of  salvati<m.  We  want  it  now.  And  we  want 
to  know  we  have  it,  while  we  struggle  and  suffer  and  fight,  and 
sacrifice,  and  die ;  we  want  the  comforting,  sustaining,  girdling, 
upholding  arms  of  Jehovah  consciously  around  us,  beuing  us  up, 
and  making  us  feel  glad  and  strong  in  the  strength  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob.  We  need  it,  and  we  have  it.  There  are  think-so 
Christians,  and  there  are  hope-so  Christians,  and  there  are  know- 
so  Christians ;  thank  God  we  belong  to  the  know-so  people — ^we 
ki.ow  we  are  saved.  And  why  not  ?  Enoch  had  the  testimony 
that  he  pleased  God.  Job  knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived.  John 
knew  that  he  had  passed  fnan  death  into  life.  Paul  knew  that 
when  his  earthly  house  was  destroyed  he  had  a  building  in  the 
heavens.  And  we  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and  the 
Spirit  answers  to  our  faith,  and  testifies  in  our  hearts  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God. 

My  brethren,  if  you  have  salvation  you  are  sure  of  it.  Not 
because  at  the  comer  of  the  street  or  frmn  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  you  have  heard  it  preached.  Not  because  you  have 
read  with  your  eyes,  or  heard  read  by  others  in  that  wonderful 
Book,  the  wondnful  stoiy  of  the  love  of  God  to  you.  Not  be- 
cause you  have  seen  with  your  eyes  wonderful  transfprmations 
of  character  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  changes 
as  marvellous,  as  miraculous,  as  divine,  as  any  that  ever  took 
place  in  Apostolic  or  any  other  6Ays. 

These  things  may  have  led  up  to  it.  But  these  things,  won- 
derful as  they  may  be,  have  not  power  to  make  you  sure  of  your 
lot  and  part  in  the  matter  of  salvation.  Flesh  and  blood  has 
not  revealed  this  to  you,  but  God  Himself,  by  His  Spirit,  has  made 
this  known. 
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Quit  Work  is  Salvation.— We  believe  in  salvation,  and  we 
have  salvation.  We  are  not  mere  sentimentalists  or  theory 
peoi^ ;  we  publish  wba.t  we  have  heard  and  seen  and  handled 
and  experienced  of  the  word  of  life  and  the  power  of  God.  We 
aim  at  salvation.  We  want  this  and  nothing  short  of  this,  and 
we  want  this  right  off.  My  brethren,  my  comrades,  soul  saving 
is  our  avocation,  the  great  purpose  of  our  Hves.  Let  us  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  let  us  be  Salvationists  indeed. 

God  being  our  helper,  this  paper  shaU  answer  to  its  name, 
early  and  late,  wiiethar  men  are  pleased  or  angry,  whether  they 
will  read  and  bless,  or  reject  and  curse,  it  shaU  know  no  purpose 
short  of  the  rescue  of  a  dying  world,  and  no  meaner  message 
than  the  announcement  of  a  fresent.  free,  and  fuU  SahaHon. 

And,  my  brethren,  my  comrades,  you  too  bear  a  name,  an 
honoured,  sacred  name,  and  you  must  answer  in  purpose  and 
character  to  the  name  of  the  great  Salvationist. 

Look  at  this.  Clear  your  vision.  Halt,  stand  still  as  the 
new  year  draws  nigh,  and  afresh  and  more  fully  apprehend  and 
comprehend  your  calling.  yo»»  are  to  be  a  worker  together  with 
God  for  the  salvation  of  your  fellow-men.  Stop  a  bit.  Don't 
hurry  away.  What  is  the  business  of  your  life  ?  Not  merely 
to  save  your  soul— win  the  bread  that  perisheth  not  and  make 
yourself  meet  for  Paradise  ?  If  it  was  so,  if  this  were  all,  wouM 
it  not  be  an  ignoble  and  selfish  lot  for  which  to  toil  and  suffer, 
and  pray  and  die,  and  would  it  not  be  as  unlike  the  Master's  as 
could  weU  be  conceived  of  ?  No,  you  are  to  be  a  redeemer,  a 
saviour,  a  copy  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  So  wake  up  aU  the 
powers  of  your  being,  my  brothers,  and  consecrate  every  awakened 
power  to  the  great  end  of  saving  them.   Be  a  Salvationist. 

Rescue  the  perishing.  There  are  all  around  you  everywhere, 
crowds  upon  crowds,  multitudes.  Be  skilful.  Improve  your- 
self.  Study  your  bosineas. 

Be  self-sacrificing.  Remember  the  Master.  What  you  lose 
for  His  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  souls  for  whom  He 
died,  you  Shan  find  again.  Stick  to  it.  Having  put  your  hand 
to  the  salvation  plough  don't  look  behind  you. 

Oh.  for  a  brave  year.  We  shall  have  one,  and  you  will  fight 
and  drive  the  foe.  and  rescue  the  prey,  and  we  wiU  enter  the 
record  of  multittjdes  rescued  and  saved  and  sanctified  and  safe 
landed  in  Glory  in  the  pages  of  The  SakaHomst. 
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He  is  far  more  conscious  of  the  future  in  front  of  him 
when  he  sits  down,  only  a  few  weeks  later,  to  issue  his 
instructions  to  his  Soldiers.  We  think  it  may  be  said  that 
from  this  moment  William  Booth  cherished  an  ambition  in 
his  soul,  which,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  success  and 
the  world-wide  affection  felt  for  his  person  and  his  work, 
was  to  distress  him  and  yet  inspire  him  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  because  of  its  delayed  but  ever  possible  fulfil- 
ment. But  of  this  very  interesting  matter  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  our  closing  chapters.  It  is  plain  in  the  following 
article  that  he  is  roused  to  enthusiasm,  that  he  sees  before 
him  a  host  springing  up  to  overthrow  the  works  of  the 
Devil,  and  that  he  definitely  sets  before  his  Soldiers,  as  their 
supreme  objective,  "  The  subjugation  and  conquest  of  the 
world." 

The  article  is  caUed  "The  Salvation  Army.  By  the 
General,"  and  appears  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Salvationist : 

What  a  strange  name !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Just  what  it 

says— a  number  of  people  joined  together  after  the  fashion  of 
an  army ;  and  therefore  it  is  an  army,  and  an  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  Salvation  through  the  hmd ;  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that.  If  it  be  wise  and  lawful  and  desirable  for  meu 
to  be  banded  together  and  organized  after  the  best  method 
possible  to  liberate  an  enslaved  nation,  establish  it  in  liberty, 
and  overcome  its  foes,  then  surely  it  must  be  wise  and  lawful  and 
desirable  for  the  people  of  God  to  join  themselves  together  after 
the  fashion  most  effective  and  forcible  to  liberate  a  captive  world 
and  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  God  and  man. 

When  Jehovah  finished  the  work  of  creation,  He  turned  from 
the  new  earth  to  the  new  Adam,  and  gave  him  the  commission 
to  multiply  and  increase  and  subdue  and  govern  it,  so  that  it 
should  become  a  happy  home  for  him  and  his  posterity,  and  bring 
honour  and  glory  to  its  Creator.  Adam  failed  in  his  mission, 
and  instead  of  Adam  subduing  the  earth,  the  earth  subdued 
Adam,  and  he  and  all  his  family  went  off  into  black  and  diabolical 
rebellion.  But  God  still  claimed  His  own,  and  a  second  time 
appeared,  this  time  to  redeem  by  sacrifice  the  wwW  He  had 
created ;  and  when  He  had  finished  the  work,  He  turned  to  tta 
disciples,  the  spiritual  Adams,  and  gave  them  a  *^^<vnhn 
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similar  to  that  given  to  the  first  Adam,  to  go  and  disciple  aU 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matthew  xxviii.  19,  see  margin). 

Again  rt  is  overcome,  conquer,  suidue,  not  merely  teach  but 
Pfr«tade  compel  aU  nations,  that  i«.  aU  men.  to  become  the  dis- 
aples  of  the  Son  of  God. 

So  at  l^t  it  is  understood  by  the  Salvation  Amy.   This  is 
the  Idea  which  originated  and  developed  and  fashioned  it  in  the 
past,  and  which  dominates  and  propeb  it  tOKiay.   The  world 
this  very  world,  including  this  very  En^d.  which  never  ceased 
boasting  of  its  freedom,  is  sold  under  sin.  held  in  slavery  by 
Satan,  who  has  usurped  the  place  and  power  and  revenui  of 
Jehovah,  and  who  is  indeed  its  Lord  and  Master,  and  to  deliver 
It  and  to  fulfil  to  the  venr  letter  the  Master's  command,  an  army 
of  dehverance.  of  redemption,  of  emancipation  is  wanted.  In 
the  name  of  the  great  Three  One  the  standard  has  been  nused 
recrmtsareflo^^gm.  Drilling. skirmishing. fighting. advandngi 
are  gomg  on.   Some  territory  has  been  won,  some  aptives  ha^ 
be^  hberated.  some  shouts  of  victory  have  been  raisedT  together 
witii  plenty  ^misfortmies  and  losses  and  disasters  and  mistakes 
and  aU  01  that  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  vL 
had  suddenly  mended  of  their  depravity 
and  devds  had  muaculously  ceased  to  be  devils ;  but  wi?h  it  2i 
there  has  been  growth  and  increase  contfauaUy.   Everv  dav  it 
IS  becomi^  more  fierce  and  determined  and  courageous  and  con- 
fident.  and  every  day  more  and  more  a  Salvation  Army 

Does  aU  this  sound  strange,  my  bn>ther-not  sacred  not 
ecdesmstical  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders,'  and 
after  the  pattern  of  existing  things  and  institutions?  Is  it 
something  new  ?  It  may  be  so.  and  yet  it  may  be  none  the  le^ 
true  and  scriptural,  and  none  the  less  of  divine  origin  and  made 
after  some  heavenly  pattern  for  aU  that 

Let  us  look  at  it  What  is  this  work  we  have  in  hand  ? 
To  subdue  a  rebelhous  world  to  God.   And  what  is  the  qu«Jlon 

toJe^LriZr?"t'^r""*"'  How  is  it  molt  hke^ 
to  be  aocompUahed  ?  Now.  there  are  some  things  on  which  we 
may  reckon  all  to  be  agreed : 

I.  That  if  ever  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it »  mhiifiMt  4*  ™-« 
be  by  the  iartmmentality  of  men.  ** 

a.  9srlMfyiiieB.Mved.q>iritaal.diviBemen. 
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3.  By  men  oaing  snbstantially  the  same  means  as  were  used 

by  the  first  Apostles,  that  is,  preaching,  praying,  believing,  etc. 

4.  That  all  that  is  effected  will  be  by  the  co-operation  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  through  and  becaose  of  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  on  these  lines  how  could  a  number  of  the  Lord's  disciples 
conduct  themselves  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  succeed  in 
the  direction  of  discipling  all  nations,  subduing  the  world  to  God  ? 

Supposing  5,000  godly  men  and  women  of  var5dng  ages 
and  conditions  presented  themselves  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to- 
morrow, saying :  "  We  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  awful 
spiritual  condition  and  peril  of  the  world  that  we  cannot  rest ; 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  fire  in  our  bones,  and  the  love  of 
souls  is  such  a  constrainmg  power  in  our  hearts  that  it  will  not 
let  us  remain  idle,  we  want  to  join  in  a  holy  crusade  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  Take  us  and  all  we  have  and  use  us  in 
the  way  most  Hl^  to  accranplish  this  end."  What  in  such 
a  case  could  best  be  done  ?  How  could  these  5,000  burning 
hearts  be  used  with  the  greatest  force  and  likelihood  of  success  ? 
Let  OS  see.  It  seems  to  us  that  substantially  something  like  the 
following  answer  must  he  given. 

I.  The  5,000  must  ^rork  in  combination,  and  that  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  possible.  To  separate  and  scatter  them, 
leaving  them  to  work  out  varying  plans,  would  surely  be  unwise. 
No,  no.  Two  working  in  combination  will  accomplish  more  than 
two  in  separation.  Let  them  be  one  and  the  same  force,  though 
acting  in  various  divisions  and  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Mould  and  weld  and  keep  them  together.  Let  them  be  an 
army,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  working  out  one  plan. 
Shoukler  to  shoulder.  Brethren,  sistm.  conrades.  division  is 
weakness,  unity  is  strength.   Why  ? 

1.  Combination  gives  the  strength  which  flows  from  empathy. 
The  knowledge  that  if  mie  is  son  {Massed,  wounded,  a 
thousand  hearts  feel  with  him,  that  if  he  falls  they  will  shout 
victory  o'er  his  grave,  follow  him  in  imaginadon  to  "  the  river," 
and  anticipate  meeting  him  again  before  the  Throne,  will  be 
stimulus  unutterable,  will  make  him  willing  to  lace  eiMmies. 
toss,  death,  and  devils. 

2.  CombtnatioH  gives  confidence.  Thoe  is  wcmderful  power 
in  the  consdkmsiwst  that  a  multitiide  are  ahonldering  the  same 
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weapons,  engaged  in  the  same  conflict,  marching  to  the  same 
music,  under  the  same  standard,  for  the  destmctioit  of  the 
common  foe.  Confidence  makes  men  into  heroes.  Without 
knowledge  there  will  be  no  confidence,  and  without  combination 
there  wiU  be  no  knowledge.  Hold  together,  ck>se  together,  and 
there  will  be  giants  again  even  in  our  own  days. 

3.  Combination  gives  tne  strength  which  comes  from  mutual 
hdp.  With  a  system  of  combination  ¥*ich  -3  a  reality  and  not 
merely  a  name,  the  strong  can  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
In  a  great  real  war,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  forces  a't  dis- 
tributed, there  win  be  weak  {daces  that  will  need  strengthen- 
ing when  the  conflict  rages  all  along  the  line.  Thwe  will  be 
positions  against  which  the  enemy  wiU  burl  his  most  powerful 
battalions,  which  positions  must  be  reinforcea  or  all  will  be  lost. 
How  glorious  for  the  fresh  troops  to  come  pouring  in.  What 
would  have  become  of  Lucknow  had  there  been  no  Havelock,  and 
but  f«r  Blacher,  England  would  never  have  been  so  proud  to 
tell  the  story  of  Waterloo. 

We  must  hold  the  5,000  together.  We  knew  not  how  the 
battle  will  go.  and  no  wing  or  detachments  must  be  without  its 
supports,  and  aU  must  be  aitanged  that  the  power  and  force  of 
the  whole  can  be  directed  to  strengtfaoi  and  sustain  the  weakest 
part. 

4.  CombinaHon  gives  power  which  comes  from  exampU.  Man 
imitates.  The  deeds  of  daring  and  self-denial  and  sacrifice  done 
here,  will  be  talked  about,  and  printed,  and  written  about  -md 
imitated  ft»e.  Men  emulate.  In  every  company  there  will 
be  spirits  more  courageous  and  daring  than  others,  arJ  so  aU 
through  the  5,000.   These  wiU  lead  and  the  rest  vll  follow. 

II.  But  such  OMnbinatioit  or  oneness  of  action  will  ou  y  be 
possible  with  oneness  of  direction.  If  all  are  to  act  together 
all  must  act  on  one  plan,  and,  therefore.  aU  must  act  under  one 
head.  Twenty  different  heads,  according  to  the  nature  and 
experience  and  history  of  heads,  will  produce  tmatf  diffet«it 
plans  with  different  methods  of  their  accomplishment,  clashing 
and  hindering  each  other  more  or  less.  Thwi  what  next  ?  Differ- 
ences of  opmion,  of  feeling,  of  foUowing,  of  action.  Disagree- 
ment, confusion,  separation,  desU  action.  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
am  of  Apollos,  soon  leads,  so  far  as  the  actuality  of  things  is 
Gcmcaned,  to  beii^  <rf  nothii^r  save  wrangling  and  the  Devil. 
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Bring  in  your  earthly  usages.  How  do  men  ordinarily  act  ? 
Do  you  want  to  tunnel  a  mountain,  bridge  a  river,  manage  a 
railway,  or  conquer  a  nation  ?  Is  it  comraitteed  ?  Did  a  com- 
mittee build  the  aric,  emancipate  the  Isiadites.  or  ever  command 
or  judge  or  govern  them  after  they  were  emancipated  ?  Is  it 
not  an  axiom  everywhere  accepted,  in  times  of  war,  at  least,  and 
we  are  speaking  of  times  of  war,  that  one  bad  general  is  prefer- 
able to  two  good  ones  ?  If  you  will  keep  the  unity  of  5,000, 
one  mind  must  lead  and  direct  them.  Is  this  direction  of  one 
mind  all  the  direction  needed  ?  By  no  means.  Subordinate 
lea^rship  there  must  be  in  all  manner  of  directions;  all  the 
talent  in  this  direction  possessed  by  the  5,000  must  be  called  into 
play,  but  one  controlling,  directing  will  must  be  acknowledged, 
accepted,  and  imphcitly  followed,  if  you  are  to  keep  the  miity  of 
S.ooo  and  make  the  most  of  it  for  God  and  man. 

I.  Then  0/  course  you  will  train  the  5,000.  An  army  without 
training,  without  drill,  would  be  simply  a  loose,  helpless  mob,  a 
source  of  weakness  and  danger,  impossible  to  hold  together 
without  training  and  drill.  And  this  5,000  will  be  little  better, 
though  every  one  of  them  may  now  have  hearts  full  of  zeal  for 
God  and  love  to  man ;  so  we  must  train  them,  and  that  to  the 
uttermost.  We  must  teach  them  how  to  fight,  how  to  fight 
together,  and  how  to  fi^t  in  the  very  best  way.  Train  than  in 
the  industrious,  practical,  and  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Develop  what  gifts  they  possess,  and  help  them  to 
acquire  others.  They  will  improve.  They  are  only  babes  now, 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  men,  some  of  them  to  be  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows ;  think  what  they  will  become  when  trained 
and  taught  and  devdoped,  and  inured  to  hardship  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  war.  Don't  despise  the  gift  that  is  in  any,  you 
will  very  often  tmd  the  last  to  be  first  and  the  first  last ;  let 
every  one  have  a  chance ;  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  nor  sex 
either,  neither  must  you  be.  Every  gift  you  need  is  here  ;  they 
only  want  calling  forth  and  cultivating,  and  you  will  be  fully 
I»ovided  for  the  war.  But  mind,  you  must  train  and  teach  and 
develop — no  ptpe-day  soldiers  will  be  of  any  service  here — and 
establi^  your  army  in  actual  service.  In  earthly  armies,  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  making  soldiers  with  marchings  and  in- 
q>ections  and  drillings  in  the  barrack  square,  hx  away  from  the 
din  and  smoke  of  actual  war ;  but  not  so  hoe ;  thcymmtkaro 
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•8  they  fight,  and  fight  while  they  tarn,.  They  wiU  train  most 
rapidly  m  the  ranks ;  and  only  in  the  ranks,  on  the  field,  irith 
the  flag  of  victory  waving  over  them,  can  they  be  made  into 
veterans  and  im^  with  that  feeling,  or  conviction,  or  what- 
ever  it  may  be  that  will  make  them  assured  that  they  an  the 
soldiers  of  the  Most  High,  and  therefore  invindMe.  imamqaer- 
able,  and  all  conquering. 

2.  When  you  have  trained  your  5.000  you  wiU  sort  thm.  When 
you  have  trained,  and  tried  and  developed  your  force,  and  found 
out  what  they  are,  and  what  they  can  do.  then  you  will  put  the 
nght  man  m  the  right  place,  and  for  every  place  you  wffl  have  a 
man  Gifts  differ.  You  wiU  want  the  head  and  the  ear,  and  the 
hand  and  the  feet,  and  you  will  have  heads  and  eyes  and  ears  and 
hands  m  abundance.  Now  for  every  man  in  his  own  order,  and 
according  to  his  several  ability.  You  want  infantry  and  cavalry 
and  engmeers  and  transports,  and  every  other  ann  needed  to 
make  up  a  mighty  force,  and  yoa  have  all,  or  you  will  by  your 
touning  make  all.  and  to  all  you  must  assign  the  place  fbrwhich 
they  are  adapted  and  needed. 

3.  Tkm  of  earns,  there  must  be  obedience.   If  the  5.000  are  to 
act  together,  and  to  act  on  one  plan,  it  wiU  be  self-evident  that 
It  can  only  be  effected  by  impUdt  obedience.   If  it  were  oC  -nvise 
— M  the  Officers  of  the  Salvation  force  can  only  express  their 
wishes  for  those  composing  it  to  act  in  some  particular  manner 
which  said  wishes  can  be  received  or  rejected  as  they  may  appeal 
pleasant,  then  anything  like  certain  and  foreseen  action  is  im- 
possible.  But  if  it  is  known  and  assured  that  the  5.000  win  act 
as  duected.  then  the  most  important  measures  can  be  devised 
and  executed  with  the  exactest  certainty.   If  a  desired  course 
of  action  wiU  only  be  taken  on  its  recommending  itself  to  the 
jud^ent.  the  leadings,  the  impulses,  the  feelings  of  each  in- 
dividual,  tiien  you  can  be  sure  of  nothing  except  confusion, 
defeat,  and  destmctim. 

Try  this  on  any  of  the  aforesaid  human  undertakings,  and 
where  wiU  you  soon  be?  Any  great  commercial  enterprise,  for 
mstMce :  will  not  the  very  speedy  result  be  bankruptcy  ?  Or 
war?  Try  It  m  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Let  every  man  fight 
as  he  IS  led.  or  every  regiment  charge  up  the  hiU  and  storm  the 
redoubt  or  do  any  other  deadly,  muderous  deeds  according  as 
they  are  resolved  upon  after  discussion,  and  votes  and  mak^  j 
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and  where  wiU  you  be  ?  What  sort  of  telegrams  will  you  ten 
home  to  an  expectant  country,  and  what  sort  of  a  welcome  bac 
win  tiMM  of  yoa  that  an  left  receive?  Not  <d)edience  it  th 
word.  Somebody  who  knows  what  they  are  doing,  to  diseci 
and  then  simple,  unquestioning  obedience.  Obedience  for  earth! 
borineM  and  earthty  war.  and  obedience  for  God's  business  an 
God's  Army. 

4.  And  then  you  must  have  diseipiine.  order.  Those  who  kee 
the  commandments  and  who  excel  in  service  must  be  rewaidec 
and  those  who  are  disobedient  must  be  degraded,  poniihec 

expelled. 

5.  And  lastly,  having  organized  and  developed  and  discipUna 
your  army,  it  must  be  used,  employed,  mti  that  to  tkt  uttnmon 
Nothing  demoralizes  Salvation  Soldiers  more  than  inactivity 
Idleness  is  stark  ruin,  and  the  Devil's  own  opportunity.  Pusl 
forward,  never  heed  the  nombor  «•  poaitioii  erf  your  foes,  or 
impossibility  of  overcoming  them.  Your  Salvation  Army  ha 
been  made  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  and  conquer  that  whid 
to  human  caknht&ms  cannot  be  overcnne.  FokwaidI  I 
yen  will  only  go  forward,  and  go  forward  on  the  lines  here  indi 
cated.  you  will  go  forward  to  fulfil  the  commission  of  your  Divin( 
Captain,  the  disdpMng  of  afl  naticms.  the  subjugation  and  con 
quest  <rf  the  ynxAA. 

It  is  instructive  to  remember  that  as  a  child  WilHan 
Booth  had  loved  to  play  soldiers,  and  that  he  became  s 
"  captain  "  of  a  secret  society  in  his  youth ;  it  is  also  instruc 
tive  to  learn  that  as  far  back  in  his  missionary  career  ai 
1857  he  had  thought  of  the  soldier's  red-coat  as  a  religioui 
advertisement.  The  following  memory  of  William  Bootl 
was  written  by  an  aged  lady  in  Cornwall  who  attended  hii 
revival  services  in  that  year  : 

When  he  saw  the  people  as  they  entered  going  in  the  bacl 
seats  he  would  shout,  "  What  are  you  about  ?  Bring  the  peopU 
up  to  the  front,  fill  the  fctmt  seats  first."  Again  and  agahi  he 
would  reprove  them  for  one  error  or  another.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  service  in  the  evening  he  would  be  impatient  to  get  a1 
WW*  at  the  penitent  rail  If  he  thought  the  people  would  not 
come  down  quietly  from  the  gallery  he  would  exclaim  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  Come  down  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  put  out 
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the  gu  and  cool  the  chapel.  Do  you  hear  there  ?  Come  down ; 
be  quiet.  There  b  work  to  be  done  hers  Uhnight  for  eternity. 
Let  all  the  prayer-leaden  come  up  to  the  front.  Come  on ;  be 
quiet";  waving  his  haad*  and  bednniiif, iritt  Ut  lovdy  bhdc 

hair  Joating  about 

Hispreachingw.:;ieamest.  faithful,  and  to  the  point.  Hii  sole 
aim  was  to  bring  ifamm  to  repentance.  He  was  not  airaid  to 
preach  about  the  wrath  of  God,  damnation,  heQ  fire,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  torments  for  ever  and  ever. 

Whoi  inviting  the  woriiers  to  go  with  him  to  an  oot-door 
service  he  once  remarked,  "  I  often  wish  I  was  a  soldier  dressed 
in  a  red  coat,  so  that  it  would  attract  the  crowd  and  bring  them 
to  the  leet  ol  Jesos." 

That  the  effect  upon  the  world  of  this  new  portent  in 
religious  enthusiasm  was  almost  immediate,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  no  other  quarter 
than  The  Saturday  Review.  It  was  published  during  July, 
1879,  and  was  joyfully  quoted  in  the  now  ringing  pages  of 
The  Salvationist,  wi  "i  the  title,  "  '  The  Saturday  Review  ' 
on  the  Hosanna  Meeting."  The  article,  which  is  not  at  all 
unfair,  atthoug^  it  remains  stodioinly  on  the  rarfaoe  of 
religious  experioioe,  iwooeeds  as  fdlows : 

The  fortresses  of  Beelzebub,  of  course,  are  music-halls, 
penny  gafis,  dancing  rooms,  and  the  like ;  of  these,  in  London 
and  dsevriiere,  tiie  Salvation  Army,  vaader  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Booth,  has  stormed  no  less  than  one  hundred,  and  has 
turned  these  haunts  of  ribaldry  into  places  of  divine  service. 

Those  must  have  been  very  dull  or  unsympathetic  persons 
who  could  resist  the  pious  jollity  of  the  anniversary  meeting. 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  singing  of  the  following 
stana: 

HaLk,  hark,  my  soul,  what  warlike  aongs  are  swelling, 
Throog^  Britain's  streets  and  on  from  door  to  door ; 
How  grand  tiw  tmtiis  those  btiraing  strains  are  telling 

Of  thcit  great  war  till  sin  shall  be  no  more  I 
Salvation  Army,  Army  of  God ! 
Onward  to  conqaer  the  worid  wi^  Fire  taiA  "Blooi, 

There  was  some  peculiar  quality  in  these  last  words  idiich  a 
stranger  could  not  catch.  The  phrase  "  with  Fire  and  Blood  " 
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WM  sung,  or  rather  roared  again  and  again,  until  the  penpii 
tion  ran  down  the  faces  of  tlM  aoldieiy  as  they  clasped  o 
•nother's  hands  and  beamed.  Public  attention  was  parti( 
lariy  drawn  to  one  Captain  on  the  lower  plationn.  who  vodferat 
with  inch  zeal  as  almost  to  lose  the  semUance  of  humanity,  w 
finally  gave  his  neighbour  a  hard  rub  round  the  head  in  tok 
of  q^tual  good  fellowship,  This  quaint  person  afterwai 
recounted  his  experiences,  and  delighted  the  audience  by  assuri 
them  that  he  used  to  be  "  a  swearing,  drunken  shoemaker 
Merthy  Tydvil."  but  that  now  he  was  "  a  Hallelujah  pastor 
Whitechapel,"  to  which  the  entire  hall  sympathetically  nptt 
"  Hosanna." 

Those  foreign  critics  who  Uame  the  apathy  and  cdd-Uoode 

ness  of  English  character  can  never  have  attended  a  Halleluj; 
meeting.  If  the  sight  of  many  pairs  of  radiant  eyes  and  wavi 
arms  would  not  persuade  them,  they  would  certainly  be  co 
vinced  by  a  rousing  slap  on  the  back  from  some  thoroughly  hapj 
and  devout  stranger.  In  fact,  the  flow  of  animal  sjarits,  tl 
manifest  affection  of  aU  these  rou^  peofde  for  one  another,  t! 
absence  of  anything  like  hypocrisy  or  self-seeking  in  the  who 
affair,  were  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any  candid  spectator.  Th 
the  nature  of  the  prayers  and  speeches  was  oddly  boisterot 
and  that  shouts  of  lauthter  pervaded  what  was  intended  to  1 
a  serious  divine  service,  interfered  not  in  the  least  with  tl 
sncoity  of  the  worshippers. 

The  real  good,  such  as  it  is,  done  to  the  nation  by  widespiei 
movements  of  revival  Ij  ;e  this  is  less  a  religious  than  a  mor 
one,  though  experience  nas  proved  that  they  are  most  of  i 
effectual  when  morality  and  religiwi  are  blended  in  them  to  t 
equal  extent.  Without  religion,  to  use  the  pet  phrase  of  tl 
Salvation  Army,  there  is  no  fire  in  a  revival,  without  moralit 
there  is  no  blood.  Most  of  our  secular  eff^ts  to  raise  the  mass( 
have  simply  failed  because  of  their  inability  to  set  the  hearts  ( 
the  populace  aflame  ;  while  the  notable  revivals  in  America  an 
Ireland  flashed  out  and  were  gone  in  a  few  months  because  a 
was  neglected  except  the  religious  afflatus.  The  strength  ( 
Mr.  Booth  seems  to  be  that  he  unites  the  two  powers;  1: 
iweaches  doctrines  that  fill  the  foce  of  a  beKevw  with  light  an 
radiance,  and  he  is  no  less  thoroue^  >»  enforcing  a  oomplel 
reform  of  life. 
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It  may  be  said  at  once  that  what  the  SalvaUon  Anny 
accomphshed  at  this  time-loiig  befora  the  en  of  its  Social 
Work— was  to  provide  an  outlet,  an  escape,  for  that  intense 
burning  and  explosive  religious  consdomnese  which  in 
every  age  has  found  neither  relief  for  its  suffering  nor 
opportunity  for  its  ecstasy  in  the  careful  provisions  of 
Institutionalism.   By  challenging  the  world  of  sin  and 
nusery  as  an  army  of  liberation,  by  boldly,  triumphantly, 
and  with  a  riotous  happiness  confronting  the  world  of 
average  common  sense  and  average  duhiess,  the  Salvation 
Army  made  it  easier  for  zealots  to  declare  themselves,  and 
made  it  easier  for  sinners  to  confess  themselves.  The 
♦w.  iSfl-^^SiS  had  lacked  this  laughing  happiness. 
tWs  hilartous  boldness,  this  immense  faith  in  the  power  of 
Chnst ;  they  called  people  to  God.  but  they  did  not  taunt 
the  Devil  and  challenge  the  world  with  so  loud  an  assur- 
Mce  of  religious  triumph.  There  was  something  Hanoverian 
about  them ;  they  were  bourgeois ;  they  were,  above  every. 
Uung  elM.  a  struggle  of  strong  feeling  to  be  respectable. 
But  the  Salvation  Army,  if  we  quietly  consider  the  matter 
W35  much  more  EngUsh  than  the  Methodist  Revivals  •  it 
had.  indeed,  an  Elizabethan  note  in  its  riot ;  it  trusted  the 
heart  of  mankind ;  it  broke  through  reserve  and  decorum  • 
It  beat  its  drum,  and  blew  its  trumpet  because  it  was  happy' 
and  because  to  manifest  happiness  is  natural  and  tnw 
Singing,  dancing,  and  the  occasional  embracing— the  very 
excesses  which  shocked  public  opinion— were,  in  sober 
truth,  a  return  to  the  more  vigorous  days  of  medieval 
England. 

If  we  quote  a  few  reports  from  the  pages  of  The  Salva- 
tionist It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  completely  the  new  method 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  those  multitudes  who  found  it 
difficult  to  be  good  and  impossible  to  be  ecclesiastically 
obedient.  We  shaU  not  argue  this  point ;  but  we  would  ask 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  largely 
recrmted  itself  from  the  lowest,  and  also  from  the  most 
neglected  ranks  of  humanity ;  that  its  instrument  for  morahty 
and  nghteousness  obtains  its  force  from  men  and  women 
to  whom  the  discipUne  of  formahsm  makes  no  appeal- 
and  that  aU  the  good  it  has  accomplished  in  this  world— 
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including  its  democratic  revival  among  the  more  sober  a 
exclusive  Churches — flows  from  the  enthusiasm  of  peo] 
who,  left  alone,  would  never  have  lifted  a  finger  for  morali 
and  never  have  sacrificed  one  moment  of  their  life  i 
righteousness. 

In  the  quotations  which  follow,  the  least  observant 
readers  can  hardly  fail  to  discern,  hovever  fastidious  1 
taste,  that  here  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  joy,  the  spi 
of  hberation  and  delight,  the  spirit  of  superhuman  yeami 
and  ecstasy,  even  if  clumsily  and  crudely  expressed  by  t 
rejoicing  writers.  The  phrases  which  shock,  or  grate, 
disgust  are  only  blunders  in  the  symbolism  of  langua( 
The  fact  beneath  the  words  is  the  fact  of  himian  nati 
radically  changed,  verily  liberated  and  enlarged,  absolutf 
convinced  of  union  with  the  Divine. 

Gloiy,  glory,  glory,  glory  to  Jesus,  to  JESUS.   We  mx 
conquer  and  win  Hayle  for  Jesus.   Good  times  all  day 
Sunday.   Saints  jumping,  dancing,  crying,  shouting,  and  rolli 
on  the  ground.   We  disgusted  some  people.  HaUdujah. 
Blood-washed  Johnny. 

.  .  .  Then  came  the  power.  All  got  down  after  Mr.  Ballingt< 
said  a  few  words ;  thai  came  the  gloiy ;  such  a  rush  out :  th 
a  fight  and  a  struggle.  Out  came  seven  feathers,  three  pip 
three  pairs  of  earrings,  three  brooches,  two  other  fine  things,  o 
grand  pin,  one  Albert  diain,  one  tobacco-pouch,  two  jaeces 
twist,  one  24J  inches  long.  They  did  go  in ;  I  never  saw  su 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Ballington  asked  one  man,  "Does  He  sa 
you?"  He  said,  "  He  does."  "  TeU  Him  He  does  again,"  sa 
Mr.  Ballington.  He  kept  telling  Him.  At  last  he  said,  "  Mr.  Bool 
I  shall  bursi  if  God  does  not  enlarge  the  vessel."  Then  he  g 
them  to  sing,  "  The  Lamb,  the  Lamb."  and  they  did  sing  it. 

Never  can  I  forget  Tuesday  night's  Holiness  Meeting,  he 
in  the  Salvation  Chapel,  Spring  Garden  Lane.  .  .  .  God  back 
the  speaking  with  convicting,  cutting  power,  after  which  h 
Spirit  was  poured  upon  us  in  an  overwhelming  manner.  Immet 
ately  afterwards  some  twenty  rushed  forward  for  this  freedo 
from  sin.  We  sang.  Weeping  and  groaning  conunenced  in  i 
parts,  vrlua  some  twenty  more  rushed  forward.  Gt,  the  scoie 
this  juncture.  One  deu-  lad.  not  above  le^teen,  afto:  lyii 
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his  length  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  cried  out.  "  Oh.  it's  come. 
Ihaveit    Oh.  God!  my  God!  my  God  I   You  do  cleanse  me." 

^ !!?  ""^^  and  agonizing,  and  the  forms  again 
Demg  cleared  of  those  who  had  obtained  Uberty.  some  twenty 
more  sprang  to  ths  front,  and  plunged  into  "  the  pool"  Once 
more  we  cleared  them,  but  only  to  make  nx)m  for  more  who  were 
waitmg  to  come  out  and  sing.  "  I  believe.  I  believe.  Jesus  saves 
Jesus  saves  ' ;  but  at  this  point  nothing  could  be  heard  sav^ 
sobs  and  groans  and  heart-rending  prayers.  Thus  continued 
th»  mighty  outpour  until  upwards  of  seventy  rose  testifying 
with  feehngs  mdescribable  and  unutterable  joy.  while  aU  around 
stood  weeping  and  rejoicing,  singing  and  shouting. 

A  young  man  who  rushed  out  of  his  seat,  feU  at  the  penitent- 
form  and  cned  for  meity-which  he  soon  obtained  as  soon  as  he 
ventured  his  all  on  the  Blood-being  so  oveipowered  with  the 
glory,  for  we  had  it  down  and  no  mistake,  got  up.  and  Ircl-ing  in 
my  face  with  his  hands  on  his  breast,  said:  "  I  think  I  am  gdng 
to  die.  but  the  Blood  cleanseth  me."  I  turned  to  Brother 
and  said.  This  fellow  is  going  to  die  " ;  and  he  shouts.  "  Halle- 
lujah  I  turned  to  the  feUow  and  said.  "  Get  on  your  knees, 
and  If  you  die.  die  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  "  ;  but.  thank  God  he  b 
only  just  beginning  to  hve,  and  he  is  stiU  aUve,  and  means  to 
fight  m  the  Army.   Glory  to  God. 

I  went  to  one  young  man  that  was  kneeling  at  the  penitent- 
form  ;  he  was  just  like  a  block  of  marble,  he  knelt  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  Heaven.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shodder  and  said  to  him.  "  My  brother,  what  have  you  come  out 
to  this  form  for?"  He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments.  At 
last  he  gasped  out.  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

Oh.  It  s  aU  here.  I  never  felt  like  this  before."  then  the  tears 
began  to  flow,  and  he  began  to  shout.  "  Oh.  I  want  Christ  I  I 
wantChrist!  Iwant  Christ!"  and  Gloiy  to  God  he  soon  got 
what  he  wanted— for  none  ever  sought  His  face  in  vain. 

A  sanctifying  influence  and  convincing  power  seemed  to 
stea^^  over  all  as  we  sang.  "  I  am  coming  to  the  Cross."  And 
wedidgettotheCros»-toitsvery/oo<.  After  prevailing  prayer 
Captains  Smith,  Haywood,  and  Coombs  gave  powerful  testi- 
mom«  of  Christ's  taking  away  and  keeping  from  the  desire  of 
an.  I  fdt  unutterably  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Never  shaU  I 
foiget  the  scene  that  took  place  when  an  nniaactffied  were  asked 
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to  come  forward.  It  seemed  as  if  Christ  said,  "  What  will  y 
that  I  should  do  unto  you  ?  **  Some,  when  it  came  to  rea 
definite  woric,  we  found  had  not  yet  the  witness  of  pardon 
others  had  for  years  been  hungering  and  thirsting  for  deliverano 
from  the  power  of  sin,  but  had  been  clinging  to  some  fond  idol 
There  was  a  ay  on  all  sides.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  rushed  t< 
the  front.  "  Oh,  Lord,  I'll  not  get  up  till  Thou  hast  stmctifie< 
me,"  said  one  young  man.  "  My  Lord,  my  Saviour."  said  on. 
dear  young  woman,  "  You  know  for  years  this  is  what  I  hav( 
been  seeking :  Oh,  Jesus.  Jesus,  give  it  to  me."  And  He  did 
and  she  rose,  clapped  her  hanH?.  and  shouted  for  joy.  Aftei 
this,  over  twenty  more  rushed  forward ;  while  those  who  hac 
obtained  the  blissful  peace  stood  round  singing,  with  faces  ol 
rapture  and  tears  of  joy,  "  I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  Jesus  saves,  Jesus 
saves,  and  His  Blood  makes  me  whiter  than  snow."  More  idols 
cast  at  Christ's  feet ;  more  rose  feeling  tiie  liberty ;  mote  rooin 
was  made  for  those  yet  seeking ;  more  rushed  forward ;  and 
while  weeping  and  wrestling  and  groaning  on  aU  sides,  a  man 
cried  out,  "  I'm  willing  I  I'm  willir.g !  I'm  willing !  "  "  What 
are  you  willing  to  do,  my  brother  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Oh."  he  replied, 
"  willing  to  confess  Christ  before  my  shop-mates."  Some  nine 
or  ten  forms  were  cleared,  until  over  200  came  forward  seeking 
in  an  agony  of  soul  and  heart  a  life  of  parity.  We  finished  this 
meeting  with  250  testimonies. 

One  dear  woman  says  she  will  have  to  thank  God  for  ever  for 
sending  the  Salvati(m  Army  here.  She  would  not  yield  at  our 
meeting,  so  she  went  to  our  Council  of  War  at  Merthyr,  and 
stayed  at  the  aU-night  of  prayer,  when  God  set  her  captive  soul 
at  hoerty.  When  she  got  saved  she  shouted  and  jumped  like 
a  mad  woman,  and  Happy  Jack  jumped  with  her.  It  just  suited 
me.  Oh,  Hallelujah  1  When  she  came  out  her  husband  scolded 
her  for  shouting  so,  and  making  so  mudi  ndse.  Since  then  he 
has  got  saved  too.  He  was  as  bad  as  hh  \^e.  As  soon  as  he 
got  saved  he  jumped  up  and  shouted,  "  This  is  Glory  I  This  is 
Gtoryl  This  is  dory  I"  And  we  all  -houtef'.  together.  This 
man  went  shouting  all  the  way  home,  '  THIS  IS  GLORY! 
THIS  IS  GLORY  1  "  and  we  could  hear  him  five  hundred 
yards  off.  One  num  said  to  me,  "  You  have  sent  him  right 
off  his  head."  I  said.  "He  is  «U  ri^t.  They  sdt  me."  Oh 
Hallelujah  1 
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I  once  remariced  to  Bramwell  Booth,  speaking  of  the 
risk  that  lies  in  all  such  fervour  as  we  find  expressed  in 
reports  of  this  character,  that  enthusiasm  is  a  highly 
dangerous  thing.   He  made  answer.  "  Not  if  you  organize 
it."    The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  General 
Booth  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  overcome  the  torpor 
and  apathy  of  the  world  by  an  excess  of  reUgious  fervour, 
he  was  also  at  the  same  time  organizing  and  controlling 
the  enthusiasm  which  resulted.     From  the  very  first 
with  more  than  one  shrewd  mind  helping  him,  the  General 
set  about  organizing  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  his  followers. 
He  called  men  and  women  by  the  most  violent  means  to 
his  side,  but  once  at  his  side  he  disciphned  them  into 
orderly  le-lons.   Extreme  as  some  of  his  utterances  sesm. 
fanatical  as  indeed  some  of  his  methods  appear,  he  was 
yet  in  some  strange  fas^  an  the  most  practical,  level- 
headed, and  far-seeing  of  EngUshmen,  a  man  typical  of  our 
manufacturing  Midlands.   He  had  a  detecting  instinct  for 
cant,  a  violent  detestation  for  professional  unction,  and  a 
perfect  loathing  for  the  pernicious  egoism  of  certain  reUgious 
Dodies.   "A  dunghill  rehgion "  was  his  contemptuous 
phrase  for  the  teaching  of  the  Plymouth  Brotherhood. 
Many  hard  phrases  did  he  rap  out  when  approached  by  men 
obsessed  by  introspective  religion.   He  had  one  test,  an 
infalUble.  and  a  scriptural  test,  for  all  talkers  :  "  What  do 
you  do  ?   What  are  you  willing  to  give  up  ?  "   He  cnt 
short  those  who  wanted  to  discuss  doctrinal  refinements 
with  the  instruction,  "  Go  and  do  something." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  crusade,  when  one  might 
think  he  would  be  swept  o£f  his  feet  by  the  astounding 
success  of  this  new  movement,  we  find  him  watching  over 
his  Soldiers  and  rebuking  them  for  excess  of  zeal. 

But  he  did  not  shrink  from  demanding  an  absolute  self- 
sacrifice,  and  he  thought  very  httle  of  a  man  who  was  not 
ready  to  give  up  the  whole  world  for  the  sake  of  salvation. 
One  of  the  Officers  in  the  Salvation  Army  has  a  story  which 
shows  the  way  of  William  Booth  with  those  who  are  incUned 
to  think  first  of  themselves  : 

Although  I  joined  the  Christian  Mission  with  my  father's 
consent  (whidj  was  given  disagreeably  and  reluctantly),  it  was 
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not  long  before  he  came  to  look  me  up.  He  thought  I  was 
looking  pale  and  over-worked,  and  protested  to  the  General 
that  the  fint  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation."  I  think  I  can 
hear  now  the  General's  sharp  repartee,  "  Yes.  Captain  Edmonds, 
but  the  first  law  of  grace  is  self-sacrifice  I  " 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  tumultuous,  headlong  life,  stir- 
ring up  enthusiasm,  organizing  enthusiasm,  calling  for  self- 
sacrifice,  and  directing  self-sacrifice— the  General,  as  the 
sole  head  of  an  entirely  new  reKgious  body,  found  himself 
caUed  upon  to  decide  a  question  in  the  spaere  of  doctrine 
which  greatly  disturbed  him  at  the  time,  and  remained  with 
him  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  as  a  source  of  occasional 
anxiety.  He  was  not  only  a  General,  he  had  to  make 
himself  a  Lawgiver. 
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Among  the  few  people  of  gentle  birth,  who  from  the  first 
welcomed  the  Salvation  Army,  was  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
She  was  attracted  by  the  Army  because  it  provided  a 
real  reason  for  rigorous  self-abn^tion,  and  because  it 
presented  a  real  opportunity  for  a  hfe  of  devotion. 

She  tells  me  that  she  went  to  General  Booth  with  a 
desire  to  surrender  and  live  her  life  in  the  obscm-est  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  with  only  one  possible  objection 
in  her  mind.  The  General  had  more  or  less  banned  the 
Sao^ent  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lady  Henry  was  wilhng 
to  join  the  Army ;  one  may  say  she  was  eager  to  become  a 
Soldier;  but  she  could  not  give  up  the  rite,  which  for  her 
was  the  central  rite,  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  She  asked 
General  Booth  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  for  Hoty 
Communion  to  the  Church  of  Eng^d.  The  answer  was 
a  negative. 

Now,  this  question  of  the  Eucharist  is  one  which  con- 
veniently explains  at  once  the  success  and  the  limitations 
of  WilUam  Booth.  If  we  study  his  attitude  towards  this 
rite,  which  has  been  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  (with 
many  borrowings  from  pagan  ritual)  the  centre  of  Christian 
worship,  we  shall  see  how  he  drew  so  large  a  multitude  to 
his  side,  and  how  he  alienated  the  sympathies  of  a  multitude, 
if  not  so  large,  at  least  of  finer  sensibilities. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  said  to  me  one  day  in  1913  : 
"WhMwvwp  I  hear  the  Sal^^tion  Army  criticized,  and 
whenever  I  myself  am  inclined  to  judge  it  from  a  theological 
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point  of  view,  I  remind  myself  of  the  soUtary  Soldier  in  the 
slums  of  East  London,  in  the  slums  of  every  great  city  in 
the  world,  who  Uves  on  next  to  nothing,  who  seeks  the 
eternal  we.fare  of  souls,  and  who  does  everything  for  love. 
Always  remember  that  William  Booth  inspired  that  I 
regard  him  as  the  true  St.  Francis  of  the  modem  world 
«ie  true  St.  Francis  of  our  industrial  civiHzation.  He  shook 
England  by  his  wonderful  book  on  poverty.    He  was  the 
first  man  to  hold  up  to  the  Church,  and  make  her  face  them 
as  they  reaUy  are,  the  unhappy  miseries  of  the  poor.  That 
was  a  great  work,  and  only  a  great  man,  an  inspired  man, 
could  have  accomplished  it.   I  teU  you  what  I  am  incUned 
to  say  about  him,  after  years  of  reflection.   I  think  that  he 
saw  God.  saw  Him  quite  clearly,  but  through  vulgar  eyes. 
I  do  not  mean  social  vulgarity,  of  course.   I  do  not  mean 
anything  banale  and  snobbish  by  that  term.   I  mean  that 
his  spintual  vision  was  always  coloured  by  the  coarscfcss 
ajid  the  hardness  of  his  early  training.   He  saw  God, 
clearer  than  ahnost  any  man  of  his  generation,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  a  provincial  who  had  suffered  hardships.  And 
when  his  spiritual  Ufe  deepened,  as  it  certainly  did  deepen, 
he  had  become  so  possessed  by  his  huge  task  of  world-wide 
soaal  reform,  that  he  reaUy  had  not  a  single  moment  in 
which  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  reaUy  never  came  to  know  Anriican 
Christianity." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  shrewd  and  refined  observer. 
It  IS  true  m  some  respects,  and  in  those  respects  profoundly 
true  ;  but  it  misses  one  important  conaderation.  William 
Booth  faced  the  Catholic  question  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
made  a  deUberate  choice.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
he  deliberately  rejected  the  Sacrament ;  but  it  was  m 
until  he  had  studied  the  matter  with  care  and  with  anxiety, 
not  until  he  had  weighed  with  a  grave  deliberation  all  the 
consequences  of  that  rejection. 

Because  he  decided  to  do  without  the  Sacramimts  of 
CathoUc  Christianity,  it  must  not  be  suppof  J  that  he 
brushed  those  sacred  rites  impatiently,  bruswuely,  and 
scandalously  aside.  There  was  nothing  blatant,  rash  or 
iconoclastic  about  that  rejection.  He  did  not  make  a  mock 
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of  thMe  holy  things,  so  infinitely  precious  to  thousands  of 
Christians.  For  years  he  conaideied  the  sabject;  indeed, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  influence  of  some  of  his  foUowers, 
partacularly  Railton.  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have 
retained  the  Sacrament  of  the  Loid's  Supper.  To  1  Js  file's 
end.  certainly  for  many  long  years  after  his  decision  he 
was  occasionally  disturbed  as  to  its  wisdom. 

We  must  see  on  what  grounds  WilKam  Booth  based  his 
disregard  of  the  Eucharist.  These  grounds  were  at  once 
practical  and  theological.  To  begin  with,  the  people  who 
crowded  to  his  cetebration  of  the  rite  were  in  numerous 
instances  men  and  women  just  snatched  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  alcohoUsm.  to  whom  the  very  taste,  the  mere  odour, 
of  wine  was  a  danger.  Then,  when  he  had  done  away  with 
fermented  wmes  and  employed  only  coloured  water  in  the 
nte.  the  scenes  were  sometimes  so  tumultuous,  even  so 
hilanous— for  his  earKest  converts  were  the  roughest 
and  wildest  elements  in  society,  the  multitude  ne^ed 
at  that  time  by  the  Churches-that  he  was  shocSd  and 
oSended. 

m  Ju^i^T  AngHcan  and  trained  as  a 

Methodist,  there  was  always  an  element,  a  suggestion  of 
mystery  and  beauty  in  his  thoughts  about  the  Lord's 
?"PP!'"-  ,Y"*?  °*  ^  impossible  for  him  to 

be  nd  of  this  heredity.  He  had  never  perhaps  felt  towards 
that  Sacrament  any  feeling  comparable  with  those  of  a 
devout  Cathohc.  but  unquestionably  he  had  regarded  this 
nte  from  his  boyhood  upward  with  reverence  and  honour  • 
It  stood  for  hun  as  a  part  of  Christian  worship.  But  when 
m  the  social  difficulties  of  his  Whitechapel  circumstances 
he  came  to  decide  about  this  matter,  he  had  at  his  side 
young  men  in  whose  minds  was  no  inhibiting  heredity  and 
whose  nnpatience  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  priest- 
craft, magic,  or  sacerdotalism,  was  akin  to  passion  They 
were  reformers  who  refused  to  be  hindered  bv  authority  • 
progressives,  with  Kttle  but  disdain  for  traditionaUsm ' 
evangehsts  who  loathed  only  next  to  an  the  paralysing 
touch  of  the  formalist.  For  George  Railton.  in  p^cula.! 
ttere  was  only  one  baptism-tiie  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  only  one  communion  with  Christ-the  coimmmioa 
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of  a  cleansed  heart  devoted  to  His  service.  His  influence 
was  flung  on  the  side  of  rejection ;  and  William  Booth,  who 
leaned  in  matters  oi  organization  far  more  upon  his  young 
men  than  upon  hit  wile,  finally  decided  to  give  up  the 
Sacraments. 

In  a  draft  drawn  up  in  1881  by  George  Railton  for  the 
consideration  of  General  Booth  and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
Bramwell  Booth,  the  arguments  for  abandonment  are  set 
forth  with  a  speciousness  and  a  plausibility  which  are  more 
curious  than  persuasive.  We  nhall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  subtlety  of  this  document,  but  where  it  is  emphatic 
and  declares  the  mind  of  William  Booth  as  he  came  at  last 
to  make  it  up,  we  shall  incorporate  it  with  the  following 
statement. 

The  ultimate  decision  of  William  Booth  was  reached  on 
the  one  unassailable  ground  that  his  business  with  suffering 
and  sinful  humanity  was  the  stem  and  difficult  business  of 
redemption.   "There  must  be  no  baptismal  service  that 
can  delude  any  one  into  a  vain  hope  of  getting  to  Heaven 
without  being  'bom  again.'  There  must  be  no  Lord's 
Supper  '  administered '  by  anybody  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  anything  like  a  priestly  superiority  of  one  over  another 
— every  saved  person  being  a  'priest  unto  God."'  He 
came  to  suspect  symbolism,  and  to  dislike  the  very  sound  of 
the  word  Sacrament.   He  believed  that  men  are  only  too 
ready  to  adopt  excuses  for  idleness  in  the  spiritual  sphere ; 
that  self-analysis  is  put  upon  one  side  by  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  lean  upon  Institutionahsm ;  that  the  life  of 
absolute  self-sacrifice  and  entire  dependence  upon  God  is 
hindered  by  a  formalism  which  appears  to  set  a  priest 
between  God  and  the  soul.   "  There  must  never  be  a  sacra- 
mental service  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibiUty  of  inviting  sinners  to  the  Mercy-seat."  Such 
communion  services  as  he  permitted  at  the  time  (1881)— 
services  of  a  family  character— were  to  be  "  at  once  followed 
by  an  open-air  demonstration,  so  that  the  life  and  death 
pledge  may  be  acted  upon  immediately." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  William 
Booth  would  horrify  a  number  of  Christians  by  his  decision 
in  this  matter ;  but  perhaps  enou^  has  also  bem  said  to 
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show  how  this  Mine  decUoo  would  appeal  to  the  multi- 
JeU^on  «d  thint  for  p«m».l  ^ 

If  the  Salvatton  Army  offended  the  orthodox,  it  kindkd 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  unorthodox.  If  the  orthodox  saw  in 
Wilham  Booth  a  heretic,  the  unorthodox  hailed  him  as  one 
who  spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.   He  had  for  the  religious  world  some  snch 

S  T^'^  °^  Carlyle  in  letters. 

Carlyle.  of  whom  Bagehot  said.  "  He  has  contradicted  the 
floating  pagamsm.  but  he  has  not  founded  the  deep  relirion  " 

in^iS       dis*;"^«hi°6  of  the  philoSph^and 

hoiTilied  tht  mmd  steeped  in  Greek  culture ;  but  he  fiUed 
with  a  wild  earnestness  the  middle^dasses  and  the  demo- 
cracy. WiUiam  Booth  had  to  choose  between  the  patronaw 
of  the  orthodox  and  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  unortho- 
dox ;  that  IS  to  say.  he  wu  to  choose  between  saving  two  or 
l^m'^"^".!,?  multitude.  Just  as  Carlyle  to  the  young 
men  of  the  middlendasses  appeared  to  be  a  prophet  raised 
up  by  God  and  Goethe,  for  the  moral  resuJrection  of 
i.ngland,  so  to  depressed  multitudes  of  this  country  William 
Br  '\hy  his  rejection  of  orthodox  conformity  and  by  his 

autnentic  voice  of  God. 

f?*"  If**"  *"°'*^  P^«*^  nothingness 
of  this  world,  the  vamty  of  riches  and  honour.  thefSy  of 

^^lir^r"*  f  1"^'  ^^^^^^'J^te  dead  unprofitablenei  of 
gainng  the  whole  world;  and  this  thunderous  preacher 
proclauned  the  equahty  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  God 
declared  that  no  pagan  beauty,  no  mystic  rite  no  ten^; 
s^bohsm  from  the  poetry  of  superstition  could  set  a  soul 
Iwi  V  ^^f  °'  ^  Ahnighty  Judge,  commanded  all 
those  whose  wiUs  were  surrendered  and  whose  hearts  were 
cteansed.  to  go  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
the  Mdc.  and  sen  an  they  had  and  give  to  the  poor 

This  was  a  religion  that  the  multitude  could  understand 
Wilham  Bootii.  in  the  opinion  of  some,  would  have^bS  a 

"l2f!?''i?«^    *  "**"»^  °'  theologians  • 

let  us  n^.  however,  that  orthodox  theotogianslrould 


iig  msistence  on  the  need  of  a  changed  will  a 
d  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  appeared  to  be  the 
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have  cut  figures  as  poor  and  needy  in  the  slums  of  White- 
chapel.  The  subtleties  of  theology,  the  brilliant  casuistry 
of  the  tchoolt,  the  marvdkmf  adaptations  of  fht  reUgiooa 

conscience  to  every  fresh  destruction  of  science  and 
criticism— these  things  are,  of  necessity,  a  maze  of  words, 
a  folly  of  language,  to  the  man  in  the  dark  places  of 
civilization.  Yet  to  the  most  sunken  and  depiesied  of  the 
htiman  race,  so  great  a  miracle  as  conversion  seems  a 
reasonable  and  a  truthful  condition  of  religion.  To  the 
most  sunken  and  depressed  of  mankind,  the  possibility  of 
an  immense  inward  change  is  no  absurdity  and  no  delusion. 
William  Booth  made  a  demand  which  the  most  erudite  of 
theologians  would  have  trembled  to  make,  and  he  addressed 
that  demand,  without  compromise  or  equivocation  of  any 
kind,  to  the  most  unhappy  and  the  most  obstinate  and  the 
most  sinful  of  the  human  race. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  first  relegating  the  Sacra- 
ments to  an  unimportant  position,  and  then  definitely 
abandoning  then:  obs^vance,  the  real  obfect  of  William 
Booth  was  to  lay  every  emphasis  in  his  power  on  the 
central  necessity  of  conversion.  This  central  necessity  was 
the  heart  and  soul  of  his  teaching ;  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  he  held  from  first  to  last,  which  he  never  questioned, 
and  which  he  never  modified ;  there  could  be  no  salvatira 
for  sinful  man  without  a  new  birth. 

But  rightfully  to  understand  the  position  of  William 
Booth  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  he  was  helped 
to  this  relinquishment  of  the  Sacrament  by  the  two  young 
men  who  most  ardently  supported  his  crusade.  He  was 
influenced  by  Bramwell  Booth  and  by  George  Railton  to 
abandon  the  rite ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
men  had  formed  a  true  judgment ;  he  flung  himself  more 
heartily  than  ever  into  the  work  of  a  preacher  who  sees 
the  Deginmng  of  real  rehgion  in  the  changed  heart  of  the 
sinner ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  days  there  were 
moments  when  he  looked  almost  wistfully  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper,  and  there  were  moments  when  he 
appears  to  have  doubted,  if  only  trandently,  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among  the  Anglicans  who 
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showed  a  kindly  attitude  toward*  WilUam  Booth  in  the 

early  'eighties,  were  the  greatest  of  her  scholars,  the  most 
picturesque,  if  not  the  extremest,  of  her  High  Churchmen, 
ai^,  in  the  penm  of  Canon  Liddon,  the  most  eloquent  of 
her  preachers.  Dr.  Westcott  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  had  wonb 
of  encouragement  for  the  Salvation  Army;  Dr.  Benson, 
then  Bishop  of  Truro,  and  soon  to  be  ArchUahop  of  Canter- 
bury, took  pains  to  establish  a  friendly  understanding  with 
William  Booth.  The  two  men  met,  and  corresponded  with 
each  other.  Dr.  Benson  was  impressed  by  General  Booth's 
personality,  and  sought  earnestly  to  gain  from  him  a  con- 
cession on  this  particular  question  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
following  letters  will  show  the  reader  that  while  William 
Booth  had  expressed  admiration  for  the  Anglican  Church, 
Dr.  Benson  applauded  his  decision  not  to  celebrate  the 
Sacraments.  ITie  concession  which  Dr.  Benson  sought  to 
gain  fnm  Goieral  Booth  was  not  granted,  and  in  1889  a 
correspondoice  took  place  on  the  same  subject  with  a  Uke 
result. 

The  Bithop  0/  Truro  to  General  Booth. 

LOIXAKD'S  ToWXk.  LaMBSTB  PAtACB, 

Jlfo)'  24, 1882. 

My  dear  Sir— I  shoohl  consider  it  a  great  fevonr  if  I  might 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  some  omversation  with  you  on 
practical  subjects  of  religious  work. 

Dr.  Westcott,  Regius  Prtrfesscnr  of  Divinity,  at  Cambridge, 
is  also  anxious  to  be  aOowed  to  hear  your  experience  in  such 
important  matters. 

May  I  venture  to  name  twelve  o'ckxdc  to-moiow  as  an  hour 
at  which  we  cmM  caD,  with  your  kind  pennission.  in  Victoria 
Street. 

I  need  scarcely  express  to  you  the  interest  with  which  your 
wwk  in  Cornwall  inspires  me. — Yours  very  faithfvilly,  Dear  Sir, 

E.  W.  Truron. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  to  General  Booth. 

Jvm  26, 1882. 

My  l^ar  Sir— I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  and 
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Wjmdty  letter  which  I  received  from  you  on  the  subject  of  ou 
amveriation  (for  which  I  owe  you  most  sincere  thanlu).  and  o 
the  farther  eoMfdmitkin  wiikh  have  suggwtod  tiiemMlv* 
to  you. 

I  have  to  thanlc  you  also  for  the  account  of  the  service  whid 

»•  BWiop  ol  B«yort  heW  with  your  people-a  service  of  whicJ 
I  read  the  report  with  intense  interest  and  satisfaction. 

 not  MM»  yoo  that  I  watch  so  laiye  and  special  a 

work  whhanxioassolidtiMie  as  wdl  as  interest  Godhasindeed 
in  a  marvellous  way  placed  a  multitude  of  souls  under  yooi 
influence,  and  I  pray  often  for  your  own  spiritual  peace,  and  thai 
•B  may  teoe  to  God's  growing  glory  among  the  masses. 

It  is  indeed  patent  that  an  i4r»»iy  is  not  a  whde  Kmgdom— 
that  soldiers  have  citizens  for  their  object  and  care— ar-l  that 
thebdldhig  tip  of  thenielm  as  citizens  is  a  duty  which  it  is  not 
•afe  for  them  to  foifst 

Nevertheless  the  state  of  Society  is  in  many  ways  abnormal 
m  many  districts  the  lowest  classes  have  f  aUen  into  a  condition  re- 
nting from  many  combined  causes  of  neglect,  and  the  devising  of 
Christian  remedies  for  that  condition  has  exercised  and  severe^ 
tasked  the  energies  of  the  most  devoted  sons  of  the  Church 

However  anxious,  therefore,  about  different  methods,  the 
Church  cannot  but  be  thankful-even  if  it  rejoices  with  trembling 
—to  see  your  work  avowedly  based  on  principles  which  lo  so  great 
an  extent  accord  with  her  own  first  principles— thorough  repent- 
ance—personal  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour— holiness  of  life 

She  herself  has  received  through  the  Bible  this  system  for 
the  bmldmg  up  and  building  together  of  mankind,  which 
recogmses  for  this  life,  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  of  Christ  • 
and  she  vividly  experiences  that  power.   It  is  for  her  impossible 
to  feel  that  what  I  have  called  citizenship  can  be  complete 
without  them.   At  the  same  time.  I  am  able  to  understand  how 
the  caU  you  have  to  make  to  the  dechristianised  and  degraded 
may  be  conducted  by  yon  without  expt«ss  teaching  on  those 
Institutions,  and  rejoice  that  you  so  firmly  hold  that  it  is  no 
busm^  or  part  of  your  own  system  to  administer  them.  Here 
M  to  be  recognised  an  immense  difference  between  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  sects  wiask  have  adt^ed  an  imitation  of  the 
Sacramental  system. 

One  thing  I  do  kwk  to  with  great  anxiety-namely,  that  the 
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Church  people  who  follow  with  yoo— or  otbvt  whe^  faUowiM 

with  you,  may  desire  to  communicate  in  Church,  should  not  be 
debarred  by  compulsory  arrangements  of  your  own  inm  the 
partaking  of  the  C<Mnmunion  with  their  bn^w.  Thb  b  aonfy 
not  unreasonable,  and  applies  also  to  those  who  beiM^  to  auf 
Christian  body,  and  is  as  reas(»able  for  them  ai  for  w. 

It  is  not  that  yoa  riMmU  wfaait  wMiin  your  boiden  the 
celebration  of  sacraments,  not  that  you  should  make  posUivt 
arrangemtnts  for  the  communicating  of  your  peoide,  but  that 
counter  arrangements  ihoakl  net  be  made  wUch  would  render 
their  life  of  communion  impossible. 

In  writing  this,  I  can,  of  course,  speak  only  as  an  individual. 
But  I  am  mre  yoa  know  that  our  intercourse  is  not  "  of  guile  " 
but  in  simpUdty  of  godly  sincerity.  "-There  is  no  workUy 
desire  that  "  we  shoukl  reap  where  we  have  not  sown  "  or 
"  atretdi  oorsdvei  into  another  man's  boundary."  I  desire  to 
appreciate  and  recognize  what  God  works  by  you  in  thoee  ««flHiH 
regions  of  life.  And  you  have  assured  me  how  much  yon  vwJm 
our  working  for  the  "  edification  of  the  Body  of  Christ." 

May  aU  who  have  received  a  gift  from  the  Lord,  by  prayer 
and  sympathy  and  fellow-working,  help  on  each  the  other's 
grace ;  so  that  we  may  severaUy  render  in  our  account  with  joy 
for  our  service  to  Christ  in  His  Body  and  Hb  Spouse —Balieii 
me.  my  dear  Sir,  Your  faithful  servant  hi  the  Lord. 

E.  W.  Tbvbon. 

The  decision  of  General  Booth  not  to  grant  the  con- 
cession suggested  to  him  in  so  warm  and  kindly  a  spirit 
by  Dr.  Benson  was  arrived  at,  as  we  have  said,  after  consider- 
able discussion  with  Catherine  Booth  and  Bramwell  Booth 
and  Railton.    It  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem 
at  the  first  glance.  William  Booth  was  not  animated  by 
the  least  feeling  of  animosity  or  antagonism  to  the  Chnzch 
of  England ;  he  was  not  even  swayed,  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
by  the  fei»r  of  any  "  Romanizing  "  influence.   He  reached 
his  decision  on  the  very  logical  ground  of  the  Salvation 
Army's  essential  unity.   To  grant  the  concession  would 
have  been  to  admit  an  incompletion,  a  fragmentary  char- 
acter, in  the  message  of  the  Salvation  Army.   He  could  not 
allow  his  converts  to  go  to  the  Church  for  Holy  Communion 
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without  making  the  destructive  admission  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  lacked  an  essential  of  salvation.  His  stand  was 
definitely  upon  the  central  rock  of  conversion.  Conversion 
was  the  unum  necessarium,  and  after  conversion  there  was 
nothing  but  a  life  of  imselfish  devotion. 

Of  all  the  many  movements  in  the  mind  of  this  strange 
and  troubled  man,  none  strikes  us  so  sharply  and  so  illumin- 
atingly  as  the  movement  towards  this  definite  and  binding 
rule— a  rule  made  with  an  iron  rigidity  on  the  surface, 
made  with  an  uncompromising  forcefulness  in  pubUc,  but 
accompanied  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  by  an 
occasional  disturbance  and  disquiet  of  uncertainty. 

In  an  interview  with  Sir  Henry  Lunn,  published  in 
1895,  Wilham  Booth  made  the  following  statement  on  the 
question  of  the  Sacraments  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Sacraments 
are  essentials  of  salvation,  and  in  this  matter,  as  I  know  quite 
well,  I  have  with  me  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
English  Episcopal  bench,  who  have  admitted  to  me,  in  converea- 
tion,  that  they  would  never  dare  to  say  that  a  man  who  had  not 
been  baptized,  and  not  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  could  not 
eater  Heaven.  We  hold  that,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  or  without  anv  formulae  or 
ceremonies,  will  carry  a  man  into  Heaven. 

"  Secondly.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  our  Lord's 
intention  to  institute  these  as  permanent  ceremonies  in  the 
Church,  we  reply  that  there  are  other  ordinances  that  are 
apparently  commands  of  a  similar  character  which  the  Church 
has  uraversaUy  agreed  in  not  observing.  The  most  striking 
example  of  that  is  the  command  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  our  Lord  says,  '  I  have 
given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you 
If  I  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  should  also 
wash  one  another's  feet.'  We  stand  in  relation  to  the  ordinances 
of  ^ptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  where  the  whole  Church 
stands  to-day  m  relation  to  many  customs  which  were  prevalent 
m  the  Apostolic  days. 

"  Thirdly.  We  came  into  this  position  originally  by  deter- 
mwmg  not  to  be  a  Church.   We  did  not  wish  to  undertake  the 
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administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  thereby  bring  ourselves 
into  collision  with  existing  Churches. 

"  Fourthly.  We  were  further  driven  to  take  up  our  present 
position  by  clergymen  of  the  Hiurch  of  England  refusing  to 
administer  the  rite  to  our  ^^ujdie  3  becjnse  they  had  not  gone 
through  the  form  of  Coraimation.  ink  created  difficulties 
which  seemed  to  me  only  t  >  l>e  solved  by  :he  declaration  of  my 
own  conviction  that  these  .5acraments  va«  not  essential  to 
salvation. 

"  Fifthly.  We  have  found  the  existing  notions  with  reference 
to  these  ordinances  seriously  interfering  with  the  inculcation  of 
right  views  of  penitence  and  holy  living.  Men  and  women  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  putting  their  trust  in  ordinances,  and 
thinking  that  baptized  communicants  must  be  in  a  secure  po8i< 
tion,  no  matter  how  inconsistently  they  are  living.  This  leads 
us  to  say  that  as  drcumdsion  is  nothing,  so  baptism  is  nothing— 
but  the  keeping  the  commandment  of  God.  We  attach  great 
importance  to  that  wonderful  statement  of  John  the  Baptist. 
'  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  ...  but  ...  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.' 

Sixthly.  Moreover,  I  should  Uke  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
this  with  us  is  not  a  settled  question.  We  never  declaim  againsv 
the  Sacraments ;  we  never  even  state  our  own  poation.  We  are 
anxious  not  to  destroy  the  confidence  erf  Christian  people  in 
institutions  which  are  helpful  to  them." 

"  Do  you  substitute  anything,"  I  asked  the  General,  "  for 
the  Sacraments  ?  " 

"  Only  so  far,"  he  said,  "  as  to  urge  upon  our  Soldiers  in  every 
meal  they  take  to  remember,  as  they  break  the  bread,  the  broken 
body  of  our  Lord,  and  as  they  drink  the  cup.  His  shed  Uood  ; 
and  every  time  they  wash  the  body  to  r  member  that  the  soul 
can  only  be  cleansed  by  the  purifying  Blood  of  Christ." 

"  Your  disdpUne  is  so  very  strong.  General,  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  other  questions  on  this  point.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  sanction  your  Soldiers  being  baptized  and  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  if  they  desired  ?  " 

To  this  the  General  gave  an  unqualified  answw  in  the 
affirmative. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


HOSTILITY,  SUSPICION,  AND  OPPOSITION 
1877-1881 

In  the  year  1880  General  Booth  described  the  Salvation 
Army  in  these  words :  "  We  are  moral  scavengers,  netting 
the  very  sewers." 

This  impulse  was  purely  evangelical ;  it  did  not  become 
what  is  called  humanitarian  or  economic  till  ten  years 
later.  At  its  beginning,  the  Salvation  Army  was  a  society 
of  men  and  women  which  existed  only  to  preach  the  repent- 
ance of  sins.  William  Booth  did  not  ask  himself  why  moral 
scavengers  were  necessary ;  he  did  not  ask  of  the  State  and 
of  Society  why  humanity  got  itself  into  sewers ;  he  saw 
multitudes  of  people  perishing  in  a  great  darkness,  and  he 
set  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  rescue  these 
myriad  sinners  from  the  destructive  consequences  of  sin. 
"  We  want  all  we  can  get,"  was  his  cry  in  1880,  "  but  we 
want  the  lowest  of  the  low." 

In  order  to  reach  the  bottommost  multitude,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  adopted  methods  which  were  entirely 
foreign  to  the  religious  sphere.  These  methods,  while  they 
created  for  him  an  ahnost  instantaneous  popularity  among 
people  whose  hearts  were  breaking  for  passion  and  intensity, 
brought  him  into  immediate  collision  with  the  orthodox  and 
the  mob. 

It  can  very  easily  be  imagined  that  the  methods  of  the 
Salvation  Army  would  shock  pubUc  taste ;  but  no  charge 
can  be  laid  against  William  Booth  on  the  score  of  failing 
to  foresee  this  antagonism,  since  his  first  purple  was  to 
shock,  to  startle,  and  arouse. 
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To  a  letter  of  criticism  from  Lady  Cairns.^  Genera]  Booth 
could  rightfully  base  his  reply  on  the  success  of  his  methods. 
*'  Why  do  not  those."  he  asked,  "  whose  criticisms.  I  fear, 
influence  you,  and  hold  back  the  heart  and  co-operation 
of  other  friends— why  do  not  these  who  evidently  under- 
stand so  much  better  than  ,ve  do  how  the  work  should  be 
done,  set  to  work  and  do  it  in  their  improved  fashion  ?  .  .  . 
Let  them  enter  the  great  manufacturing  towns  or  grapple 
with  the  rowdy  classes  of  the  cities  or  attack  the  godless 
crowds  of  poor  Ireland.  ...  Till  they  do  this,  and  do  it 
more  succe^fuUy  than  does  the  Salvation  Army,  I  do  hope 
they  will  cease  their  efforts  to  draw  off  by  their  fears  and 
suggestions  the  hearts  and  sympathies  and  co-operation  of 
the  few  friends  the  Salvation  Army  possesses." 

But  General  Booth  failed  to  realize  that  his  methods, 
however  successful  with  the  poor  and  depressed,  must 
certainly  create  an  ahnost  justifiable  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  personal  history.  To 
thousands  of  people  the  man  William  Booth  was  only  a 
name,  and  helped  by  nunour  and  slander  that  name  very 
soon  stood  for  those  things  that  were  hateful  and  noxious 
in  their  idea  of  religion— for  quackery,  imposture,  and  cant. 

To  those  acquaii  t  ed  with  his  history,  and  of  course  to 
those  who  knew  him  personally,  this  hatred  of  the  public 
was  both  cruel  and  inexplicable.  But  the  pubhc  knew 
nothing  of  his  early  preaching  in  the  streets  of  Nottingham, 
knew  nothing  of  his  revival  services  as  a  Wesleyan,  knew 
nothing  of  his  long  struggle  to  work  loyally  with  a  regular 
Church  ;  and  they  knew  nothing  of  his  superb  honesty,  his 
heroic  courage  under  physical  suffering,  his  noble  devotion 
to  his  wife  and  children,  his  burning  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  depressed.  To  them  the  man  had  sprung  up  sud- 
denly, without  background  and  without  roots ;  there  he 
was.  for  the  world's  coarse  thumb  and  finger— «  middk- 
aged  tub-thumper,  a  brazen-faced  charlatan,  a  pious  rogue, 
a  masquerading  hypocrite,  a  cunning  scoundrel.  What  was 
his  object  ?  Money— the  object  of  every  man.  Why  did 
he  dress  up  in  a  uniform  and  order  a  band  to  play  in  front 
of  him  ?   To  attract  fools— like  a  clever  cheap  Jack.  What 

*  Wife  of  Earl  Cairns,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  ~ 
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happened  in  those  precious  prayer-meetings  and  holines! 
meetings  ?  Better  not  ask ;  hysterical  reli^on  drags  tlu 
soul  into  a  veritable  pit  of  iniquity. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  gross  slanden 
that  were  circulated  concerning  General  Booth  in  the  earlj 
days  of  the  Salvation  Army;  when  the  history  of  th< 
Salvation  Army  comes  to  be  written  and  the  story  of  those 
early  days  is  tolvi  in  full,  men  will  be  amazed  by  the  dreadful 
nature  of  these  calumnies.  But  we  are  inclined  to  insist, 
in  writing  the  narrative  of  General  Booth's  life,  that  there 
was  some  excuse  for  the  world's  antagonism,  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  mob's  suspicion  of  his  honesty.  We  do  not 
take  the  view,  even  when  we  assert  that  his  purpose  was 
to  startle  and  shock,  even  when  we  emphasize  his  deter- 
mination to  reach  the  masses  at  all  costs,  that  William 
Booth  possessed  those  qualities  which  immediately  disarm 
suspicion  and  immediately  create  a  feeling  of  devoted  con- 
fidence. Those  quaUties  he  did  possess,  we  think,  in  his 
early  days,  and  they  existed  for  all  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe ;  but  in  the  'eighties  he  was 
a  puDlic  man  conscious  of  difficulties,  a  Pope  Frankenstein 
bewildered  by  the  Monster  Church  of  his  creation,  an  elderly 
statesman  who  looked  ahead  and  who  knew  the  danger, 
without  appreciating  the  enormous  value,  of  his  head- 
strong and  impulsive  nature. 

He  was  not  by  any  means  an  entirely  confident  and  always 
rejoicing  General.  Much  of  the  confidence  of  those  early 
days  seems  to  have  sprung  from  Bramwell  Booth  and  Railton 
— younger  men,  who  had  caught  the  passion  of  his  idea  with 
the  souls  of  youth  and  the  almost  laughing  gallantry  of  ad- 
venture. When  the  General  was  disturbed  by  criticism ,  they 
rubbed  their  hands  and  rejoiced  at  "  a  good  advertisement." 
Where  the  General  appeared  to  lead  and  to  thunder  chal- 
lenges, one  finds  these  men  at  his  back,  urging  him  forward, 
sometimes  putting  the  very  words  into  his  mouth.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  would  never 
have  spread  so  immediately  over  the  world,  and  never  so 
violently  have  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Churches  and 
the  mob,  if  William  Booth  had  relied  solely  upon  his  own 
judgment.  There  was  a  strange  and  often  really  charming 
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diffidence  about  the  man,  a  shrinking  from  anything  in  the 
nature  of  self-aggrandizement,  a  real  loathing  of  public 
parades,  and  as  real  a  love  of  quiet,  privacy,  and  repose. 
He  objected  to  the  title  of  "  General,"  for  example,  and 
had  to  be  persuaded  by  others  to  use  it  publicly  for  the 
good  of  the  Army.  The  first  printed  note-paper  of  the 
Salvation  Army  bore  the  words,  "  General  WiUiarn  Booth," 
and  on  receiving  a  sheet  of  it  he  drew  a  circle  round  the 
word  "  General,"  placing  it  after  his  name,  and  writing 
above  it,  to  Bramwell  Booth, "  Can't  this  form  be  altered  ? 
It  looks  pretentious."  He  was  a  man  carried  along  on 
wheels  which  he  himself  had  set  in  motion,  but  whose 
momentum  he  had  not  clearly  foreseen. 

While  it  is  important  to  realize  this  element  of  caution 
in  his  character,  it  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  exercised  despotic  powers  and  was  jealous  of  any 
encroachment  on  them.  Even  the  well-beloved  son,  who 
was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  Army  able  to  confront 
the  wrath  of  the  General,  frequently  found  himself  called 
over  the  coals.  UnwiUing  to  announce  himself  pubUcly  as 
"  The  General,"  William  Booth  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  his 
generalship.  He  niled,  and  he  ruled  hke  an  autocrat, 
suffering  no  one  to  neglect  his  decisions ;  but  in  looking 
ahead,  in  Instating  for  the  future,  in  meeting  a  crisis, 
he  was  more  than  ready  to  confer  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
his  first  Conmiissioner. 

Bramwell  Booth  describes  his  father  at  this  period  as 
watching  the  movement.  WilUam  Booth  was  convinced  of 
one  thing,  that  the  movement  was  not  a  mission,  but  an 
army.  He  said  frequently  at  this  time :  "  We  have  not  set 
up  a  new  sect ;  we  have  raised  an  army,  we  are  making  a 
force  " ;  and  his  anxiety  was  so  great  for  this  new  thing 
in  religious  life  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  watching  it. 
Quite  by  an  accident  the  Salvation  Army  was  established  first 
in  America  and  then  in  Australia.  Commissioner  Railton 
was  enthusiastic  about  these  developments,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  General  ventured  to  send  (Micas  out  of 
England  to  claim  and  unify  his  foreign  detachments.  He 
was  quite  as  headlong  and  courageous  as  the  others  when 
a  step  was  once  taken,  but  it  was  in  no  headlong  spirit 
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that  he  arrived  at  any  ifedsion  which  involved  fre^ 
action. 

Public  antagonism  troubled  Mrs.  Booth  deeply,  bu 
chiefly  because  it  came  from  religious  people.  Genera 
Booth  himself  was  not  greatly  disturbed  by  these  attacks 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  inclined  to  treat  then 
so  light-heartedly  as  his  son  treated  them.  In  the  letter 
which  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  here  and  there  practice 
of  the  Salvation  Army  annoyed  him,  and  that  he  set  hi- 
face  against  tactics  which  gave  the  enemy  a  handle  foi 
criticism.  He  was  watching  the  movement,  and  he  sa^ 
difficulties  and  dangers.  To  challenge  the  world  was  right 
and  necessary,  but  to  annoy  the  world  was  foolish  and 
hazardous. 

We  are  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that  the  public 
of  that  period  might  be  forgi>^en  for  their  suspicion  and 
dislike  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  thing  was  not  only 
new,  but  violently  new ;  and  the  history  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  this  violently  new  thing  into  being  was  quite 
unknown.  It  was  never  understood  by  the  public  that  the 
Salvation  Army  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  from  his  very 
youth  had  hungered  and  thirsted  to  reach  the  masses  with 
the  Message  of  the  Cross.  To  half  the  public  he  was  a 
seeker  of  notoriety ;  to  the  other  half,  an  impostor  hning 
his  own  purse.  And  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  some  of 
the  devices  adopted  by  his  first  converts— devices  of  which 
he  disapproved  when  he  came  to  hear  of  them—were  such  as 
to  scandaUze  judicious  opinion. 

The  main  feiult  of  the  public,  as  we  see  the  matter,  lay 
first  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it  listened  to  slander ; 
second,  in  its  stupid  unwiUingness  to  understand  the  cause 
and  significance  of  a  movement  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
was  at  least  making  for  righteousness.  But  ^ther  the 
public  was  to  blame,  or  whether  General  Booth  might  have 
done  something  more  effective  to  explain  his  pur  x)se  to  the 
world,  certain  is  it  that  the  Army  came  int-  sharp  and 
dangerous  collision  with  public  opinion,  and  it  is  this 
historical  fact  which  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  when 
foUowing  the  story  of  these  years.  Tlie  Salvation  Army 
discovered  a  devil  in  England,  and  the  brutality  with  which 
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it  was  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  the  venomous  attacks  which 
It  encountered  from  many  orthodox  religious  people,  are 
phenomena  of  the  times  which  seem  to  justify  William  Booth 
ia  his  effort  to  Christianize  the  country  at  almost  any  cost. 

The  first  letters  are  addressed  to  his  son,  Bramwell 
Booth,  and  b^[in  with  the  ywu- 1877 : 

37a  WmTBCHAFBL  Rd.. 

7/3/77- 

...  I  spent  most  of  my  time  trying  to  take  the  conceit  out 

of  ,  and  succeeded  a  Httle,  I  hope.   He  is  a  dear  good  feUow, 

but  capable  of  doing  six  times  as  much  good  as  he  is  doing.  Of 
course  I  can't  forget  that  I  have  changed  myself  very  much  the 
last  few  months  and  look  on  things  quite  differently ;  indeed,  I 
have  gone  back  to  where  I  started. 

I  worked  hard  on  Sunday  and  did  it  with  ease,  and  I  am 
persuaded  did  ten  times  the  good  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
simply  preached  and  done  all  the  business  myadf. 

Ours  is  the  co-operative  plan,  and  the  main  idea  should  be  to 
make  the  most  we  can  of  every  man.  People  have  100  times 
the  interest  in  a  meeting  in  which  they  do  something  themselves. 
Now  at  Portsmouth  I  saw  clearly  that  the  talking  outside  and  in 
was  done  by  some  six  or  nine  persons  over  and  over  again.  I 
got  a  Soldier  baptized  and  blessed  and  he  spoke  with  more 
influence  than  any  of  them,  and  he  will  make  a  fine  intelligent 

feUow.   There  is  a  Mrs.  C  there  who  got  very  much  blessed  ; 

she  is  a  magnificent  woman  capable  of  doing  any  amount  of  work 

and  doing  it  far  more  effectually  than  either  or  ,  only 

wants  leading.  The  lot  speak  too  long,  five  minutes  is  plenty  ; 
this,  with  sharp  singing  and  remarks  of  faith,  etc.,  thrown  in  from 
a  spirited  leader  who  moves  and  lifts,  will  set  any  Mission  Con- 
gregation on  a  flame.  Then  by  dropping  sharp  into  a  P.M.  [prayer- 
meeting]  you  wiU  catch  something,  and  you,  the  leader,  are 
comparatively  firesh  for  talking  as  needed  throu^  the  ni^t.  .  .  . 
I  don't  say  give  up  preaching ;  no!  no!  no!  I  preached  all 
the  time.  ...  But  you  must  have  a  leader  and  you  must  have 
a  band  of  men  who  are  "  Of  coune  a  sentimental,  dead 

affair  like  Hastings  came  to  be  contemptible. 

The  lAilosophy  of  success  is  "  live  "  meetings.— Let  us  have 
them.    Give  up  the  Shopkeepers  and  MeOoiists  and  trust  the 
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VULGAR  CROWD.  Let  US  pooT  ooDtempt  on  oar  "ministeiii 

helpers  "  and  mend  or  end  them. 

I  enclose  's  letters.   I  wrote  him  very  plainly  indeed,  an 

tdd  him  the  only  way  in  which  he  coob)  walk  in  harmony  witl 

me  was  in  carrying  out  my  wishes,  and  I  told  him  I  doubted  him 
because  I  had  heard  of  his  magic-lantern  entertainment,  and  tha 
was  bdng  off  my  lines.  ...  Of  coarse  I  have,  as  I  said  befon 
winked  at  and  admitted  a  lot  of  this  Chapel  business,  and  now  al 
at  once  I  pour  contempt  on  it  and  insist  on  its  stopping ;  th 
men  are  a  little  amazed.  .  .  . 

«9/3/77- 

...  I  did  not  go  out  afternoon.  R.  did  and  got  a  nut 
crack  on  his  bare  head  with  a  heavy  stone.  ... 

.  .  .  Yoa  can  annoance  him  with  confidence.  Dog-trainer 
not  fighter  :  has  kept  a  brothel  and  public. 

...  I  am  inquiring  for  an  American  watch.  The  Ammem 
meat    ao  fiist-rate  I  want  to  try  the  watches. 

.  .  .  But  alas  we  have  all  our  men  to  make  over  again,  aye 
and  women  i^'^  ...  I  never  saw  in  any  place  such  a  congrega 
tion  as  we  ha  -ad  at  Whitechapel— except  when  drawn  in  bj 
loaves  and  fishes. 

In  1878  he  writes  to  the  same  son : 

.  .  .  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake  and  my  love  for  yon 
I  can  understand  '•.  w  that  king  never  smiled  again  wlien  he  k»t 
his  son.   Whats^  Jd  I  do  if  I  lost  my  prince  ? 

May  13,  1878. 

...  I  am  pleased  with  Merthyr.  But  the  HaD-Keeper  was 
full  of  the  devfl  yesterday,  woold  not  let  us  have  enough  forms 
for  the  afternoon,  and  the  confusion  knocked  me  clean  off— I 
couW  not  preach.  If  it  had  been  you,  you  would  have  concluded 
you  were  not  called,  and  given  up ;  but  I  spat  on  my  hands  and 
went  at  it  agam  at  night  It  is  a  wonderful  work  and  has  stined 
the  whole  town. 

.  .  .  Hold  on,  my  boy.  Wherever  I  follow  you  I  find  you 
have  left  blessing  behind  you,  and  people's  eyes  fgSai'm  at  the 
hf^  of  sedng  and  hearing  you  again. 

MtHT.  16, 1877. 

I  wi^  we  did  not  ck>  so  many  siUy  things.  I  thinV  I  see  a 
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great  difierence  between  manfy,  natural,  bold,  daring  action  and 
WBAX,  frhx^om,  diildbh  cwfCAUTY. 

TUs  b  peiliaps  as  valuable  an  extract  as  can  be  found 
in  all  his  letters  of  that  period.  *Ie  was  then  full  of  energy 
and  courage  and  direction ;  he  was  not  yet  overawed  by 
the  immense  popularity  of  the  Army  ;  he  had  not  yet  come 
face  to  face  with  the  bitter  and  brutal  opposition  of  the 
mob;  he  was  not  watching— he  was  leading.  And  here, 
at  the  threshold  of  his  crusade,  the  vigorous  common  sense 
of  the  man  declares  agamst  "  silly  things,"  against  ansrthing 
which  is  merely  "  weak,  frivolous,  childish  comicality,"  while 
he  insists  upon  the  rightncss  of  "manly,  natural,  bold, 
daring  action." 

A  letter  from  Commissioner  Railton  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  dated  March,  1879,  shows  rather  amusingly  that  the 
Army  has  not  yet  by  any  means  perfected  its  organization. 
He  speaks  of  some  one  whose  accounts  ought  to  be  seen 
into,  and  speaks  of  another  Officer  who  wishes  to  hand  over 
money  and  settle  accoonts,  but  who  cannot  get  attention 
from  Headquarters.  "Says  he,  'It's  a  temptation  to  a 
fellow  when  he  wants  trousers.' " 

Many  of  the  Officers,  we  may  say,  were  working  for  a 
wage  of  sixteen  shillings  a  week,  endurinp  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  very  great  privations,  and  conducting  cam- 
paigns in  the  worst  quarters  of  crowded  cities  with  a  courage 
difficult  to  overpraise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Booth's  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  devotion  helped  him 
to  lake  an  indulgent  view  of  extravagances  which,  while 
they  gained  attentkm,  undoubtedly  made  enemies  for  the 
Salvation  Army. 

In  1879  trouble  began  seriously  to  manifest  itself  from 
the  mob.  In  June  of  that  year  tin  Goieral  writes  to  Rail- 
ton  and  his  s(m : 

Things  came'  to  a  crisis  yesterday.  Roughs  climbed  back- 
walls,  opened  doors,  filled  up  and  took  possession.  Tucker 
dosed  after  he  lost  command,  but  they  would  not  go— shook  the 
gallery  front,  shied  the  hat-rails,  top  of  pews.and  book-boards, etc., 
about.  Police  refused  to  come  in.  Tucker  &  Co.  cl-ared  the 
centre  <A  bottom  themselves,  by  which  time  a  Superintendent 
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with  a  force  arrived  ud  the  ntt  dewed  oat.  It  wu  awfnl. 
Brydel  was  struck— one  man  in  custody  for  this  and  another  for 
a  drunken  pitch  in  our  Saturday.  Tucker  hurried  back  to 
appear.  Oar  lot  are  thorooghly  cowed.  lay  and  derie.  tfimt 
are  afraid  of  open  air,  our  lade  want  to  be  removed—madiiiM  no 
use— Tucker  feels  himself  akmt. 

A  lot  of  fUthy  hatf-dmnk  fdlowi  come  on  parpoee  to  make  a 
row.  ...  We  ought  to  try  and  make  Paton  help  us.  Two 
consUbles  inside  would  do  it ;  as  it  is,  the  constables  openly 
enooan^e  the  roughs  to  resist.  .  .  .  Who  could  help  us  ?  Our 
friends,  unfortunately  for  this  job,  are  all  ubisau. 

But  he  has  glimpses  of  patnmage  and  poptilaiity.  From 
Wide  HaU.  Brighton,  he  writes  to  his  boys  in  October.  1879: 

We  got  here.  A  mansion.  First-class  style.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Army  and  the  souls  of  the  people  I  sat  fully  one  hour  and 

a  half  over  la  courses  of  dinner  with  half  a  doeen  woridly.  godless 

people  !  The  major  did  not  dine  with  us,  and  hoped  we  should 
be  useful  to  his  poor  relatives,  one  a  captain  and  the  other  a 
"  \^car  "  ovw  70  with  a  young  wife  not  more  than  37.  I  tried 
to  talk— but,  oh  !  

The  two  gents  are  out  hunting  this  morning. 

.  .  .  The  major  gave  me  £30  this  morning  to  go  on  with.  He 
said  we  can't  carry  on  without  plenty  of  powder.  I  had  already 
informed  him  of  that  fact.  ' 

Trouble  arose  over  the  printing  of  the  first  issue  of  The 
War  Cry,  and  the  General  was  by  no  means  enamoured  of 
his  first  efforts  as  a  printer.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Railton  in 
De(»mber,  1879  • 

...  We  have  had  a  lot  of  perplexities.  Last  night,  nearly 
II.  after  varied  attempts  to  print  we  condemned  engine  as  being 
utterly  useless  and  machine's  only  vahie  dd  iron.  After  ftantk 
efforts  all  day  had  not  got  over  200  readable  papers  off  her. 
BramweU  wrote  Cooke  to  say  she  would  not  print  and  recom- 
mended them  at  once  to  "nd  their  man  to  see  her.  and  everybody 
gave  her  up.  I  could  m  -  iee  this  :nyself .  On  Saturday  morning 
I  felt  bad  enough  about  her.  but  now  it  simply  seemed  to  me  a 
qwstioa  <rf  ^omr  in  the  engine  and  dtbul  in  the  machine,  and  I 
think  it  will  prove  so.  She  is  now  printing  1,400  per  hoar  very 
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fiiffy  I  iMu^-^Mt  aifM  iht  did  two  and  tore  up  3.  Mid  a  nora  and 

Six  days  later  he  writes  to  the  sane  con«qpondmt : 

...  I  can  do  little  here  but  see  people  and  advise  and  get 
snatches  of  time  for  The  War  Cry,  You  can  fonn  no  idea  of  the 
endkH  diflcuMet  trf  thi$  paper— that  is.  of  tihe  flnrt  nsne.  I 
never  want  to  see  such  a  week  again  as  last  over  such  a  subordinate 
matter.  It  may  not  prove  a  subordinate  matter,  but  f  hear 
Httle  ahovt  it  at  present  to  make  me  think  ai^  one  else  attaches 
flsncfa  importance  to  it 

But  real  trouble  for  the  Salvation  Army  began  next 
year,  and  sprang  from  the  opposition  of  i  ertain  leaders  uf 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  enmity  of  the  mob.  The  first 
note  of  definite  oppugnance  was  sounded  by  the  Bi^iop  ai 
Carlisle  (Dr.  Goodwin),  "ho  preached,  in  OctcV-,  1880,  a 
powerful  but  somewhat  ill-natured  sermon  c  .<  'mpro- 
mising  condenmatira  on  the  subject  of  Army  tac.:j8.  Ib 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  wiHtw  from  Ketirick.  titt 
General  refers  to  this  attack  : 

I  have  been  very  poorly  since  we  came,  my  old  enemy,  the 
slow  agoe-fever,  having  beeo  00  mnfof  a  fiifliiiglH  Afl  tliro^ 
the  meetings  I  spoke  with  a  mouth  so  ulcerated  that  every 
movement  of  the  tongue  gave  pain,  and  the  last  three  days  I  have 
hardly  stood  on  my  feet.  I  mm  however  a  Httle  better  to-day 
and  hope  soon  to  be  myself  again. 

The  Lord  Biah<^  of  Carlisle  preached  against  us  on  Sunday 
morning  last,  in  the  CatilMdnd  there,  fmn  x  Cor.  xiv.  33  and  34. 
He  founded  on  the  newspaper  reports  of  our  proceedings  during 
the  last  week  and  pitched  into  us  {oetty  straight.  I  propose 
that  Mrs.  Booth  ammn  the  Senaon  next  week.  Not  to  sodd 
Urn,  but  to  defend  and  txfkm.   It  will  make  us  friends.^ 

Rut  these  attacks  do  not  hurt  us.  They  do  not  affect  us  even 
wb'.  *.  it  might  be  expected.  I  have  just  met  in  the  street  the 
Curate  of  this  place,  who  knew  me,  having  been  at  our  ^Mfawn 

*  Mn.  Booth's  answer  was  a  very  clever  and  even  brilliant  eSort,  full 
of  good  humour,  and  only  occasionaiiy  marred  by  inappropnate  satire. 
She  lectnred  to  an  immense  audience  in  Carlisle,  and  her  addicts  was 
printed  and  circnlated  far  and  wide,  making  many  new  friends  for  the 
Amy. 
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Meetings  at  Whitechapel ;  in  conversation  he  said  how  much 
the  Rectrr  here,  Canon  Battersby,  would  like  to  see  me,  for  he 
had  heaid  him  the  other  nig^t  defending  as  to  mom  clergymen 
who  had  taken  up  the  attack  of  the  Bishq>. 

More  serious  than  episcopal  condemnations  was  the 
disposition  of  the  mob ;  and  more  serious  than  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mob  was  the  attitude  of  the  poHce  towards  these 
law-breakers.  Towards  the  end  of  1880  disturbances  were 
a  common  occurrence,  and  early  in  i88i  the  General  was 
obliged  to  make  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  Metropolitan 
police  authorities : 

March  16,  1881. 

Sir— Mr.  Morley^  has  shown  us  your  letter  of  the  26th 
January,  and  we  had  abeady  disomtinaed  the  use  of  instruments 
in  the  open-air  meetings  in  Lmidon,  accotdiog  to  your  previous 
request  sent  direct  to  me. 

I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  although  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  nearly  all  our  stations  since  Christmas 
on  account  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  poUce.  now  matten 
are  getting  worse  again. 

The  gangs  of  roughs  referred  to  in  my  memonmdom  dated 
December  the  22nd  are  now  again  allowed  to  congregate.  Here, 
for  instance,  the  last  two  evenings  there  have  been  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes,  windows  have  been  broken  and  the  meetings 
upset. 

P.C.  127  H.  used  the  most  disgusting  language  here  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  of  this  I  complained  to  the  superintendent, 
Arnold ;  as  however  he  did  not  take  any  steps  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  tiie  same  thing  last  night.  I  am  compelled  to  write  you. 

In  view  of  the  commonicaticms  yMch  have  already  passed 
both  directly  and  indirecUy  between  us,  I  suggest  that  you  make 
an  appointment  to  see  me.  I  think  that  an  interview  might 
result  in  arranging  for  a  course  ^*ich  would  be  mutually  satis- 
factory, as  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  both  have  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  end  in  view.   Could  you  see  me  to-day?— Youre 

*^*"^y'  WiLUAii  Booth. 

Cokmel  Sir  E.  Henderstm, 

Whitehall. 


*  Lord  Morley,  then  editor  of  Th*  Pail  Matt  Gtu*tt$. 
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Later  in  the  year,  the  Gener*!  telegraphs  to  Ifr.  Glad- 
stone and  addresses  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Home 

Secretary : 

12/10/1881. 

From  WiUiam  Booth,  To  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gbdstone. 

zoz  Queen  Victoria  Street,        Downing  Street, 
London,  E.C.  London. 

Unless  something  is  done  immediately  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  letter  to  Stamford,  which  is  abeady 
the  war-ciy  of  the  roughs  everywhere,  there  will  be  riot  and 
bloodshed  all  over  the  land.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wiUingly 
assist  m  inflicting  suffering  on  men  and  women  who  will  not 
defend  themselves.  Beg  you  read  letter  which  I  send  by  hand 
or  command  me  to  an  interview. 

To  the  Home  Secretary  he  wrote  as  follows  on  the  loth 
October,  1881 : 

Sir — I  observe  with  some  surprise  that  you  have  written  to 
the  Mayor  of  Stamfoxl  in  reply  to  some  communication  fnan  hhn 
with  reference  to  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  town. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  no  one  connected  with  this  Army 
has  ever  yet  been  soit  to  Stamford.  The  Salvation  Army  is 
not  in  Stamford. 

But  this  incident  affords  me  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  you  the  real  cavse  <rf  all  the  disturbances  that  are  com- 
plained of.  There  is  no  town  in  this  country  where  any  consider- 
able number  of  ratepayers  would  approve  of  any  interference 
with  our  processions  w^ie  it  not  for  the  violence  used  against 
us  and  consequent  breach  of  the  pubUc  peace. 

And  from  whom  comes  that  violence  ?  Very  rarely  indeed 
from  any  but  roughs  or  comer-men  who  would  not  dare  to  touch 
us  were  there  not  conveyed  to  them  first  of  all  an  assurance  that 
they  may  do  as  they  like  to  us  with  impunity.  There  has  never 
been  a  breach  of  the  peace  where  the  authorities  have  made  it 
plainly  understood  that  assanlt  upon  as  win  be  treated  as  assaoHs 
upon  any  other  people. 

Those  who  are  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  tastes  for  viotence  are  never  slow  to  <Aserve  tbt  attitode  ol 
aath<xities,  even  ot  individnal  poUconcn,  and  sodi  pcodamatiom 
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as  we  suggest  or  any  intimations  of  opposition  to  our  movements 
which  come  from  the  Bench,  the  Police-station,  or  even  the  lips 
of  any  Constable,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  bnadies  of  the  peace 
no  matter  whether  we  mardi  in  proceHkm  or  not. 

Bat  it  is  uptm  the  lives  and  property  and  persons  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Army  that  the  full  force  of  mobs  thus  en- 
couraged will  sooner  or  later  vent  itself.  Let  the  story  of 
Basingstoke  indicate  what  may  be  expected  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  authorities'  interference  with  our  libertibj ;  convicts  are 
brought  home  from  Winchester  in  a  carriage,  feasted  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  and  Magistrates'  houses  attacked.  .  .  . 

Who  will  be  most  affected  by  all  this  ?  Certainly  not  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  only  gained  more 
wherever  this  lawless  spirit  has  been  encouraged  against  them. 

Our  women  as  well  as  our  men  are  able  and  wilHng  to  bear 
without  retaliation  all  the  stomng,  pushing,  beating,  kicking,  or 
other  force  that  ir  ay  be  used  against  them  with  or  without  your 
advice.  We  have  a  stronger  force  than  the  authorities  of  any 
town  can  ever  be  able  to  bring  against  us,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
force  of  pubUc  opinion  will  visit  well-merited  chastisement,  a 
notorioos  fact,  admitted  by  the  Police  in  many  localities  as  well 
as  by  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  that  we  are  gathering 
together  great  congregations  of  such  persons,  and  that  the  Uves 
of  very  many  are  consequently  being  reformed.  It  is  not  against 
a  Society  which  is  labouring,  and  labouring  successfully  and  self- 
sacrifidngly,  to  benefit  the  criminal  classes  that  local  authorities 
should  be  directed  how  best  to  employ  "  force. '  '—Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgned)     WnuAM  Booth. 

The  Mayor  of  Basingstoke,  a  brewer,  professed  himself 
unable  to  protect  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  town  from  the 
attacks  of  a  mob  organized  and  intoxicated,  it  is  alleged, 
by  the  local  publicans.  It  needed  a  reprimand  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  to  bring  the 
authorities  to  their  senses. 

"  Skeleton  Armies,"  as  they  were  called,  sprang  up  in 
various  towns  and  set  themselves  to  break  up  the  proces- 
sions of  the  Salvation  Army.  Disturbances  of  this  kind 
became  frequent  and  serious,  and  in  Weston-super-Mare  a 
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Salvationist  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  causing  a  riot— a  sentmoe  sabseqnoitly  quashed  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

But  the  coimtry  was  stirred,  and  the  Salvation  Army- 
attacking  the  Drink  Question  and  rescuing  men  and  women 
from  the  ruin  of  the  tavern— incurred  everywhere  the  wrath 
of  the  brewing  industry.  Riots  and  disturbances  of  a 
violent  kind  were  inevitable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1881.  On  the  one  side 
was  a  cold  and  critical  condemnation  by  certain  reUgious 
people :  on  the  other,  a  brutal  disposition  of  something 
more  than  horse-play  in  the  degenerate  mob  of  cities  and 
towns.  But  more  trying  things  than  these  were  to  befall 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  coming  years. 
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